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BHITANKIA'S    CALL    TO    ARMS:     THE    PAKLIAjMENTARY    RECRUITING    COMMITTEE'S 
POSTER    ENTITLED    *' RFJIEjMBER    SCARBOROUGH!" 

From  the  painting  by  Misfi  Kdith  Kemp-Welch.     See  the  series  of  recrtdting  posters  reprochiced  in  this  number. 


RECRUITING  BY  POSTER 

A   REMARKABLE   PATRIOTIC 
CAMPAIGN 


THE    Parliamentary    Eecruiting    Com- 
mittee, working  in  conjunction  with 
the  War  Office,  has  been  sedulously 
engaged  for  several  months  past  in  a  vast 
campaign   in  which  posters  have  played  a 
very  important  part.     The  hoardings  of  the 


the  absence  of  any  form  of  compulsion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  seek  means  to  bring 
home  to  the  masses  of  the  people  a  sense  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  of  their 
individual  duty  in  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 
After  all,  the  display  npon  the   hoardings 


THINKI 


ARE  YOU  CONTENT  FOR 
HIM  TO  FIGHT  FOR  YOU? 

WONT  YOU  DO  YOUR  MT? 

WE  SHALL  WIN 

BUT   YOU  MUST  HELP 


JOIN  TO-DAY 


country  have  been  covered  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  pictorial  and  letterpress  appeals  to 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  to  come  forward 
and  take  a  share  in  that  greatest  of  all 
fights,  the  straggle  for  national  existence. 
The  magnitude  of  this  modern  auxiliary  to  the 
efforts  of  the  recruiting-sergeant  has  had 
the  effect  of  attracting  widespread  attention 
and  not  a  little  criticism. 

Some  sensitive  folk  seem  to  think  it  very 
sad  that  a  great  country  should  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  what  lias  been 
stigmatised  as  "bullying  by  x)oster."  But 
what  alternative  W'Ould  they  suggest?  It 
was  essential  that  something  powerful  in  the 
way  of  appeal  should   be  devised,  and,  in 

1915.    No.  246. 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  has  been  no  more  open  to  objection 
than  the  insertion  of  patriotic  manifestoes 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Premising,  then,  tbat  this  appeal  through 
the  medium  of  the  poster  was  justified,  let 
us  inquire  in  what  measure  success  has  been 
merited.  The  originators  of  the  scheme 
fully  realised  that  "  'tis  not  in  mortals  to 
command  success"  ;  they  applied  themselves 
to  their  herculean  task,  however,  with  a 
determination  so  well  expressed  by  Addison  s 
line —  ^  ., 

But  we'll  do  more,  Semprouius  ;  we'll  deserve  it. 

It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
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and  distribution 
taken  occasion 
with  the  varying 
as  to  seize  the 
Their  incentive 
's  demand  for 
until  the  eueuij 


charged  with  the  production 
of  the  posters.  Thej  have 
by  the  hand,  and  have  dealt 
necessities  of  the  hour  so 
imagination  of  the  people, 
has  been  Lord  Kitchener 
"  More  men,  and  still  more, 
is  crushed." 
The  task  of 
impressing 
upon  the 
nation  the 
vital  import- 
ance of  the 
issues  in- 
volved has 
been  diffi- 
cult. But 
there  has 
been  no 
jockeying  of 
the  people. 
On  the  con- 
trary,  it 
has  bee  ri 
recognised 
through- 
out that 
a  n  y  t  h  i  n  g 
savouring  of 
bullying  the 
public  would 
be  indefen- 
sible, and 
that  it  must 
be  left  to  the 
individual 
citizen  to 
decide  for 
himself. 
While  the 
duty  of  the 
men  of  the 
country  to 
the  State 
and  to 
themselves 
has  been 
emphasised, 
the  "  white 
feather" 
argument  has  been  studiously  avoided,  and 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
out  of  tlie  scheme  have  been  content  to 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  of  those  whose  attention  might 
be  attracted  by  the  picturesque  display  upon 
the  hoardings.  Surely,  under  these  conditions, 
success  was  deserved. 


He  did  his  duty. 
Will  YOU  do  YOURS? 

Portrait  ly  Basmno.    Design  by  Johnson,  Riddle  <fc  Co. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  responsible 
authorities  have  introduced  an  element  of 
the  topical  into  their  productions.  They 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  emphasising 
any  particular  event,  such  as  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  coast  towns.  But  at  the  same 
time   they   have   not   unduly   depicted    the 

horrors  of 
war.  Some 
of  the  most 
effective 
posters,  in- 
deed, possess 
a  delightful 
geniality 
which  has 
secured  for 
them  a 
widespread 
popularity. 
The  smiling 
lads  in 
khaki,  the 
suggestion 
of  humourin 
the  familiar 
^^  0  a  p  " 
poster,  and 
the  example 
exhibiting  a 
^•acant  space 
in  the  line 
for  a  fit 
man  are 
illustrative 
of  this. 
Whether  in 
picture  or  in 
mere  words, 
indeed,  it 
may  fairly 
be  said  that 
the  posters 
have  hit  a 
very  happy 
-m  e  d  i  u  m , 
Avhile  per- 
sistently 
urging  the 
ever-present 
and  admitted 
need  for  more  men  for  the  New  Armies. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  posters  have 
any  serious  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  works  of  high  art.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
tru3,  may  be  fitly  denominated  admirably 
artistic ;  but,  in  the  main,  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  securing  an  effective  and 
striking    appeal,    rather    than    to    covering 
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FALL    IN!" 


ANSWER  NOW  IN 
YOUR  COUNTRY'S 
HOUR  OF  NEED! 

Design  by  Hill,  Siffken  &  Co. 

the  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  land  with 
a  series  of  pictures  which  might  rank  high 
in  point  of  artistry,  but  yet  would  lack 
the  ability  to  enchain  the  attention  which 
was  essential.  By  common  consent,  however, 
it  has  been  conceded  that  never  before  in 
this  country  has  there  been  exhibited  a 
succession  of  posters  in  wdiich  the  standard 
of  excellence  has  been  so  higli. 

Some  idea  of  the  extensiveness  of  this 
extraordinary  campaign  by  poster  can  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  the  individual  posters  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Parliamentary 
Recruiting  Committee  —  which  includes 
representatives  of  all  the  great  political 
parties — number  well-nigh  ninety,  that 
approximately  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
copies  have  been  distributed,  and  that  even 
higher  flights  were  in  contemplation  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  interest  many  to  know 
that  some  twenty  million  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  have  been  circulated  in  addition. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  exhibition 
of  millions  of  posters  can  have  failed  to 
produce  useful  results.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  gauge  tbe  influence  Avhich  has 
been  exerted  by  this  medium  ;  yet  it  is  a 


reasonable  assumption  that  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  those  who  have  joiued  the 
military  forces  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  have  been  directly  influenced,  if 
not  entirely  led,  by  the  Parliamentary 
Recruiting  Committee's  publications.  There 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  indeed,  that  many 
a  man  has  been  brought  to  a  final  decision 
by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  direct  appeals 
to  his  manhood  or  his  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  folk  over  the  sea.  It  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  set 
forth  in  this  fashion  the  reasons  why  the  fit 

COME  ALONG.  BOYS ! 


"The  moment  the  order  came  to  go  forward, 
there  were  smiling  faces  everywhere." 

(Extract  from  letter  written  in  the  trenches  of  the  Aisne 
by  General  Sir  Horace  Smith- Dorrien.) 

ENUST  TO-DAY 

Design  by  the  Haycock-Cadle  Co. 


LINE    UP,    BOYS! 


ENLIST   TO-DAY! 


Reproduced  by  permission 


of  Eyre  tfc  Spotthwoode,  owners  of  the  copyright 
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slioiiUl  enlist  and  the  incentives  which 
should  appeal'  to  the  patriotic.  That  being 
so,  it  is  a  logical  sequence  that  the  display 
cannot  have  failed  to  produce  welcome 
results. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
posters  themselves.  They  are  of  various 
shapes  and  of  many  sizes.     The  general  size 


of  the  fighting  men.  No  confidence  is 
betrayed  when  it  is  said  that  this  design 
amply  maintains  the  standard  reached  by 
the  pictorial  products  of  the  Parliamentary 
Eecruiting  Committee.  It  will  be  surprising, 
indeed,  if  this  double-edged  appeal  for  men 
and  munitions  does  not  exert  a  very  con- 
siderable  influence   in   the  s^reat  industrial 


Design  by  Henv 

is  the  convenient  and  generally  used  double 
crow^n  (30  inches  by  20  inches)  :  but  there 
are  many  others  of  varying  dimensions, 
and  ere  these  lines  are  printed  a  larger 
production  than  any  hitherto  published  will 
have  appeared  upon  the  hoardings,  this 
having  been  necessitated  by  the  imperative 
need  for  pihng  np  the  munitions  of  war 
W'hile  at  the  same  time  filling  up  the  ranks 


■tj  Jenkimon. 

centres  where  usefUi  men  are  still  available, 
for,  although  many  localities  have  done 
remarkably  w^ell,  there  are  others  wdiere 
eligibles  have  been  slower  in  presenting 
themselves. 

Slips  for  use  on  trams  and  taxi-cabs  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  in  the  collection 
large  gatepost  posters  intended  for  use  in 
rural   districts.     One   of   the   largest    tram 


J)2cijn  by  the  Uaycock-Cadle  Co. 
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slips,  whicli  has  been  largely  utilised  in  fclie  The  background  shows  a  blazing  town,  and 

Metropolis,  is  somethiug  like  seven*  yards  in  the  inference  is  easy  to  understand.  Another 

length,   and   the    strong    right   arm   which  reminiscence  of  the  Scarborough  raid  gives 

appears  upon   it  presents   a  very   imposing  a- coloured  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 

aspect.  the  ruins  of  No.  2,  Wykeham  Street,  where 

Amongst  the  pictorial  examples  prominence  four  persons  w^ere  killed.     This  significantly 

THE  VETERAN'S  FAREWELL. 


■h  '^'^^  I 


■-fi=  -'T   A  t 

i^  '    ''-..-id/        ■  .  .    .~".^^-'^^  ^ 


i-i 


"Good-bye,  my   lad.     I   only  wish  I 
were  young  enough  to  go  with  you." 

ENLIST  NOW! 

Reproduced  by  i.ermission  of  Messrs.  Ahdulla  tt  Co. 


is  claimed  by,  and  will  be  readily  accorded 
to,  the  production  (GO  inches  by  40  inches) 
of  Miss  Edith  Kemp- Welch's  fine  painting  of 
armed  Britannia  urging  the  young  men 
of  the  country  to  '*  Remember  Scarborough." 


asks  :  "  Men  of  Britain  !  Will  you  stand 
this  ?  "  An  earlier  production,  "  Remember 
Belgium  !  "  was  issued  in  two  sizes.  It  was 
a  coloured  design  representing  a '  British 
soldier   standing  on  guard,    while  a  woman 


'ig^' 


J4 


— '^'.' 


J:4^:3>^3S^ ' 


^€ 


#'1 


^Kc^>' 


Halt!  f^ogoes  there? 

AFRIEND 


i 


JOIN  THE  BRITISH  RANKS 
HELPTHE  BRAVE  LADS 

AT  THE  FRONT 


i 


De%ign  by  Hilh  Srffken  &  Co. 
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and  her  babies  were  shown  fleeing  from  a 
blazing  home  in  the  lackground.  This  had 
a  very  considerable  vogue,  and  of  necessity 
it    created     a    powerful    impression     upon 


The  cheeriness  of  the  men  in  khaki  is 
well  typiiied  in  "Lineup,  bojs!"  in  which 
we  descry  a  smiling  Tommy,  fully  equipped, 
on  the  march.     This  production  has  been 


MEN    OF    BRITAIN! 
WILL  YOU  STAND  THIS  ? 


No.  2  Wykeham  Street,  SCARBOROUGH,  after  the  German  bombardment  on 
December  16th,  It  was  the  Home  of  a  Working  Man.  Four  People  were  killed  in 
this  House,  including  the  Wife,  aged  58,  and  Two  Children,  the  youngest  aged  5. 

78  Women  &  Children  were  killed  and  228  Women 
&  Children  were  wounded  by  the  German  Raiders. 

ENLIST  NOW! 


the  minds  of  those  who  sympathised  with 
the  sujfferings  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  Germans  in  that 
unhappy  yet  glorious  country. 


deservedly  popular,  and  it  has  been  aptly 
denominated  "The  smiling  soldier.'"  A 
companion  to  this  is  "  Come  along,  boys  !  " 
w^hich  depicts  four  jolly  Scotsmen  in  kilts, 


7-if?o 


designs  by  Daind  AUen  tfc  6o»«.>. 
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with  broad  smiles  upon  their  healthy  faces. 
Underneath  appear  General  Sir  H.  Smith- 
Dorrien's  words  :  "  The  moment  the  order 
came  to  go  forward,  there  were  smiling  faces 
everywhere."  The  colouring  is  excellent,  and 
the  fact  that  this  example  has  proved  in- 
tensely popular  is  as  much  attributable  to  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship  as  to  the  glow 
of  admiration  which  has  been  created  by  the 
characteristic  prowess  of  the  Scottish  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  "  Come  along,  boys  !  " 
and  "  Line  up,  boys  !  "  have  been  issued  as  a 
pair  in  a  size  convenient  for  hanging  in  shop 
windows  where  the  poster  of  ordinary  size 
could  not  conveniently  be  utilified,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  there  has  been 
an  eager  demand  for  them. 

Lord  Kitchener's  well-known  statement  as 
to  the  need  for  more  men  provides  the 
wording  for  "  Another  Call,"  which  depicts 


"  The  Veteran's  Farewell "  is  a  delightful 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Frank  Dadd's  well- 
known  picture  of  a  Chelsei^  pensioner  bidding 
farewell  to  a  young  soldier,  with  the  pathetic 
addition  :  "  I  only  wish  I  were  young  enough 
to  go  with  you."  This  is  a  striking  work, 
and  in  its  coloured  form  it  has  been  especially 
admired.  Incidental  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  "Cap"  poster.  This 
conveys  in  pleasant  fashion  an  ingenious 
hint,  for  a  khaki  -  coloured  Army  cap  is 
shown  with  this  accompanying  inscription  : 
"  If  the  cap  fits  you,  join  the  Army  to-day." 
Another  good  example  shows  the  British  lion 
standing  on  a  rock,  and  the  young  ones — 
the  Overseas  States — answering  the  call,  the 
wording  being  :  "  Helped  by  the  young 
lions,  the  old  lion  defies  his  foes."  This  is 
a  very  virile  work,  and  its  abihty  to  stir  the 
imagination  has  been  readily  conceded. 


the  sounding  of  the  call  by  a  khaki-clad 
bugler  ;  and  another  poster  which  inculcates 
the  same  useful  lesson  is  one  on  which  is 
printed  in  grey  a  map  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
across  which  appear  in  red  the  words : 
"  Britons  !  Your  country  needs  you."  The 
value  of  trained  men  is  well  emphasised  in  a 
happily-conceived  and  arranged  poster  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  which  are  groups  of 
trained  soldiers,  wdiile  on  a  yellow  central 
space  appear  this  question  and  answ^er  • 
"  What  in  the  end  will  settle  this  war  ? 
Trained  men.  It  is  your  duty  to  become 
one."  Somewhat  similar  in  conception  is  a 
poster  which  has  proved  very  successful.  It 
shows  a  line  of  men  in  khaki  with  a  central 
place  occupied  only  by  the  notice  :  "  This 
space  is  reserved  for  a  fit  man."  At  the 
bottom  is  the  direct  inquiry  :  "  Will  you  fill 
it  ?  "  The  personal  application  of  that  blunt 
question  has  evidently  been  appreciated  by 
many  a  man. 


The  range  of  pictorial  efforts  includes  a 
goodly  array  of  silhouettes.  One  of  the 
most  acceptable  of  these  is  fitly  entitled  the 
''Think"  poster.  It  shows  in  black  outline 
the  figure  of  a  soldier  on  guard,  his  bayonet 
pointing  to  the  words  :  "  Think  !  Are  you 
content  for  him  to  fight  for  you  ?  Won't 
you  do  your  bit  ?  We  shall  win,  but  you 
must  help."  The  same  design  and  w^ording 
are  also  used  for  a  poster  just  double  the 
size  (50  inches  by  40  inches),  and  this 
has  proved  particularly  useful  on  the 
railways,  which  have  afforded  very  generous 
assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Parliamentary 
Eecruiting  Committee.  Amongst  the  larger 
pictorial  samples  is  one  (40  inches  by 
25  inches)  which  shows  a  silhouetted  sentry, 
who  answers  the  familiar  response  to  his 
challenge  with  the  comment :  "  If  you  are  a 
friend,  join  the  British  ranks  and  help  the 
brave  lads  at  the  Front."  This  constitutes 
a  pointed  and  attractive  form  of  appeal. 


KECEUITING    BY    POSTEE. 
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Later  additions  to  the  list  comprebend 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  whole  range. 
This  shows  a  couple  of  armed  men  creeping 
cantionsly  up  a  liillside  in  the  glow  of 
eventide.  This  bears  the  injunction: 
"Don't  stand  looking  at  this.  Go  and 
help  ! "  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  young  man  of  military  age,  who  has  the 
patriotic  fire  within  him,  can  resist  such  a 
strong  call  upon  his  manhood.  AVhat  may 
be  considered  a  companion  design— for  it  is 
of  similar  dimensions  and  bears  a  soldierly 


TO  THE  WOMEN 
OE  BRITAIN. 


:h' 


'-2, 


;:^a^^ 


You   have    read  what  the  r\    \ 

Oerrnatts  have  done  In  Bel-  111  i 

gium.     Have  you   thought  ^/  i 

what    they    would    do    If  /    i 

they  Invaded  this  Country  4     5 

Do    you    realise    that    the  fS  ^ 

safety  of  your  home  and  KJI 
children  depends  on  our  f 
getting    more    men   NO\ir     4    ^ 

Do  you  realise  that  the  one   /?\ 

word.  **(Ky*  from  you  mdy  Xjl  4 

send  another  man  to  fight      /  ; 

for  our  King  and  Country     4  j 

4,  Whien  the  War  Is  over  and  •%  f; 
someone  asks  your  husband  |jl  ; 
or  your  son  what  he  did  In  /  4 
the    great   War,  Is   he  to     /  ;  | 

.'^?;\'.iiang  his  head  because  you  /-'t-Vvi 
-:  '^^^:i?^ould  not- let -'him  m'^^-^':i:u:''z:^ 

WON'T  YOU  HELP  IND  I 

SEND  A  MtH  TO  JOIN  { 

THE  »RIIII1[  TO  put  ?  f  1 

Design  ly  Bemrose  cfc  Sons. 

figure  in  silhouette— is  :  "  Boys,  come  over 
here."  A  fine  young  soldier,  "somewhere 
in  France,"  is  looking  over  towards  the 
homeland,  and  the  cry  for  comrades  is  at 
once  powerful  and  affecting.  This  outline 
is  also  utilised  in  a  smaller  edition.  Yet 
another  silhouette  is  employed  in  "  Be 
Ready,"  which  presents  the  familiar  figure  of 
the  soldier  on  guard.  "Come  into  the 
ranks  "  illustrates  a  number  of  khaki  figures 
marching  past  the  Union  Jack,  with  spec- 
tators in  the  foreground,  and  the  cogency  of 
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the  title  will  be  realised.  "  Surelj  you  will 
light  for  your  King  and  Country  ?  "  presents 
a  striking  portrait  of  His  Majesty  flanked  by  a 
map  in  red  of  the  United  Kingdom.  "  Women 
of  Britain,  say  'Go!'"  is  self-explanatory, 
and  "  Daddy,  w4i at  did  you  do  in  the  Great 
War  ?  "  is  a  forecast  of  the  question  which 
the  shirker  of  to-day  may  expect  to  have  to 
answer  in  the  future.  "  Your  Country's  Call" 
portrays  a  countryside,  with  the  words 
''  Isn't  this  worth  fighting  for  ?  "  and  "  At 
the  Front"  gives  us  a  vivid  and  soul-stirring 
picture  of  the  guns  galloping  into  action. 

The  letterpress  posters  present  various 
aspects  of  the  situation  in  a  very  impressive 
way.  Questions  to  men  who  have  not  enlisted, 
to  w^omen,  to  employers,  are  pertinently  set 
forth,  and  the  "Macbeth"  injunctiou, 
"  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
but  go  at  once"  is  well-timed.  There  is 
also  an  extract  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
historic  speech  at  the  London  Guildhall  on 
November  9  last.  Most  favoured  of  the 
letterpress  examples,  however,  is  "  Think  it 
over  !  "  which  pertinently  asks  :  "  You're 
proud  of  your  pals  in  the  Army,  of  course, 
but  what  will  your  pals  think  of  you  ?  "  It 
was  this  which  inspired  the  following  lines 
from  the  pen  of  "  Dagonet "  in  The  Referee — 

A  rOSTER. 
For  the   Stay-at-Hoivie. 

As  I  stroU  through  the  streets  where  Britannia  calls 

To  her  sons  in  a  pageant  of  print, 
And  conveys  to  the  laggard,  on  hoardings  and  walls, 

A  more  or  less  delicate  hint, 
A  poster  I  see  which  appeals  by  its  force. 

For  it  voices  the  popular  view, 
"You're  proud  of  your  pals  in  the  Army,  of  course, 

But  what  win  your  pals  think  of  YO'UV 

That's  a  blow  that  should  beat  the  hot  metal  to  shape, 

For  it  rings  on  the  anvil  of  truth, 
And  it  leaves  not  a  loophole  of  decent  escnpe 

For  the  laggard  who's  false  to  his  youth. 
The  pride  of  his  manhood  it  taps  at  the  source, 

And  it  leaves  him  but  one  thing  to  do. 
"You're  proud  of  your  pals  in  the  Army,  of  course. 

But  what  will  your  pals  think  of  YOXJV 


It  only  remains  to  a<ld  that  a  number  of 
posters  have  been  printed  in  the  Welsh 
language,  and  that  Ireland  has  been  well 
served  from  Dublin. 

What  of  the  distribution  of  the  vast 
output  ?  So  far  as  London  is  concerned, 
that  has  been  efficiently  managed  by  the 
Central  Recruiting  Depot,  which  is  in 
charge  of  Captain  A.  Anwyl-Passingham. 
Here,  as  in  the  provinces,  the  authorities 
have  received  ready  help  from  numerous 
sympathisers,  and  posting  spaces  have  been 
lent  with  the  utmost  readiness.  In  London 
a  staff  of  bill-posters  has  been  kept  very 
busily  employed.  In  the  country  districts 
the  Parliamentary  Recruiting  Committee 
has  been  materially  assisted  by  six  hundred 
recruiting  committees,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  which 
some  of  the  posters  have  not  penetrated. 
Valued  aid  has  also  been  forthcoming  from 
railway  and  tramway  companies,  labour 
exchanges,  banks,  hotels,  public  libraries, 
Co-operative  Societies,  and  various  other 
institutions ;  indeed,  from  all  directions  have 
come  expressions  of  interest  and  of  readiness 
to  assist. 

Natives  of  Holland  and  other  neutral 
States  on  the  Continent  have  asked  for 
copies  of  the  posters,  and  there  have  been 
applications  from  France  and  Russia.  From 
the  United  States  also  numerous  letters  have 
been  received,  and  from  many  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  have  emanated  requests  for 
supplies  —  from  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
British  Columbia,  India,  Australasia,  and 
South  Africa,  and  from  others  of  the 
Colonies,  and  an  exceedingly  interesting  fact 
is  that  specific  illustrations  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Australian  camp  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt.  What  more 
convincing  proof  could  be  wished  of  the 
world-wide  influence  of  this  remarkable  poster 
campaign  ? 


UNOFFICIALLY 

By  OWEN  OLIVER 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


X  unofficial  rumour 
met  two  staff 
officers  and  a 
cavalry  colonel  and 
a  subaltern  of 
infantry  as  they 
walked  toward  the 
Engineer  mess ;  and 
they  turned  back, 
one  after  another, 
doing  by  the 
Engineers  as  they  would  have  the  Engineers 
do'^by  them.  The  rumour  met  Surgeon- 
Major  Steel,  E.A.M.C.,  also,  but  he  went 
on.  Unofficial  rumours  never  became  official 
through  the  doctor. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  card-room, 
and  no  clicking  of  billiard  balls  when  he 
approached  the  building.  The  verandah 
was  strangely  still  and  silent,  but  legs 
projected  from  three  of  the  wicker  chairs. 
Steel  knew  that  they  would  be  the  legs 
of  the  Colonel,  the  Senior  Major,  and 
the  Adjutant.  He  took  the  creakings  of  the 
wicker  to  mean  that  he  had  received  three 
nods.  He  nodded  and  dropped  into  a 
fourth  chair.  A  hand  from  out  the  dark- 
ness indicated  a  siphon.  He  took  some 
soda  and  flavoured  it  with  a  little  whisky,  and 
then  the  Engineers  knew  that  he  knew.  For 
Steel  was  a  teetotaler  on  ordinary  occasions. 
"  How  much  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  About  two  hundred  pounds,"  the  Colonel 
said  hoarsely. 

"The  usual  thing,"  the  Senior  added. 
"He  let  his  foreman  have  the  cash,  and 
didn't  look  after  him." 

"  He's  straight  enough  himself,  of  course," 
the  Adjutant  observed. 

"Of  course,"  Steel  agreed.  "I  saw  him 
through  the  enteric.  It's  unofficial,  I  gather, 
at  present  ?  " 

He  lit  a  cigarette. 

"I'll  have  to  report  it,"  the  Colonel 
answered,  after  a  gloomy  interval.  "It's 
a  case  for  a  court-martial.'' 


Steel  gave  his  cigarette  an  impatient  wave 
in  the  air. 

"  The  regulations "  the  Second  began. 

Steel  waved  again. 

"  We  know  of  it  officially,  you  see,"  the 
Adjutant  pointed  out.     "  Of  course,  if  he'd 

made  up  the  money  and  said  nothing 

He  hadn't  nearly  enough.     So  he  reported 
it  to  the  Colonel." 

Steel  gave  another  wave. 

"  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  finding  the 
money,"  the  Colonel  muttered,  "  I  dare  say 
we'd  manage  it.  I  was  with  his  father  in 
Burmah,  and  with  his  uncle  at  Colombo. 
But  one  has  no  right  to  condone  these — er — 
irregularities  when  they  come  before  one 
officially.  Young  fellows  are  a  deuced  sight 
too  slack  about  their  accounts  nowadays." 

"  It  leads  their  men  into  temptation," 
the  Second  commented.  "  AYhat  can  you 
expect  of  a  non-com.  with  a  family  ?  They 
generally  have  about  ten  kids." 

He  helped  himself  to  more  whisky  and 
soda. 

"Jackson  isn't  a  slacker,  really,"  the 
Adjutant  apologised.  "  The  fact  is,  a  Sapper 
is  expected  to  be  everything—soldier,  builder, 
clerk  of  works,  electrician.  Then  they  clap 
on  garrison  duty,  and  expect  a  chap  to  be 
paymaster  and  paymaster's  clerk." 

"  And  to  look  after  stores,"  the  Second 
added.  "  Well,  they've  given  us  a  quarter- 
master for  that,  but  they  expect  us  to  look 
after  himy 

"  And  he's  more  cunning  than  a  non-com.," 
the  Colonel  grunted.  "Still,  the  boy  had 
his  duty  to  do,  and  it  was  plainly  before 
him.  I  carpeted  all  the  youngsters  and 
warned  them  to  look  after  their  accounts. 
I  suppose  lie  had  no  gift  that  way.  I 
haven't  myself.  But  I  had  the  sense  to 
lock  up  tiie  till  even  when  I  was  a  sub. 
It's  much  the  same  with  you,  I  suppose, 
Steel  ?  You've  your  patients  to  doctor,  and 
your  hospital  to  keep  straiglit ;  but  they 
make  you  enter  up  diet  sheets  and   render 
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"He     insist'Ml     upon     my 

countinu;  it  ainl  compariiii^ 

it  Avirli  the  books." 


refcurns  of  extras.  Tiiej  turn  us  all  into 
clerks  nowadays." 

"  But  jou  don't  have  to  pay  a  big  staff," 
the  Second  suggested. 

"  I  did  once,"  Steel  said. 

"  I'll  bet  your  balance  wasn't  short,"  the 
Ad j  utant  asserted . 

Steel  took  a  drink. 

"  It  wasn't  when  the  auditor  took  it,"  he 
stated  grimly. 


The  three  Engineers  sat  bolt  upright  in 
their  chairs. 

'  if  you  could  get  into  a  mess  wnth  your 
accounts,"  the  Colonel  observed,  "  anyone 
might." 

"  Well,  I  did,"  Steel  asserted. 

"  Not  a  mess  like  this,"  the  Colonel  said 
unbelievingly. 

"  A  mess  like  this,"  Steel  asserted. 

"  Did  it  come  before  the  authorities  ?  " 
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The  Colonel  said  "  authorities  "  as  if  every 
letter  were  a  capital. 

"  It  didn't,"  Steel  replied,  "  or  before 
anyone  but  myself  and  a  certain  wily  Baboo 

I  hope  he's  hanged  by  now — till  this  very 

moment.  Hi  won't  tell,  and  you  won't. 
It  was  at  Baschar.  You  know  the  hole, 
Colonel.  I  was  single  -  handed.  The 
Paymaster  came  into  hospital  with  enteric. 
I  took  on  the  job  of  Acting  Paymaster. 
Fd  have  taken  on  0.0. ,  or  governor  of  the 
province,  pretty  lightly  in  those  days  !  " 

"And  done  them  both  pretty  well,"  the 
Adjutant  commented.  The  Second  said 
nothing,  but  he  gave  a  grunt. 

"  Better  than  I  could  do  pay  lists  !  It 
wasn't  just  a  case  of  wages  lists  for  workmen, 
you  know,  but  the  lovely  Indian  Army 
pay  list— interleaved,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-something  columns,  to  cover  every- 
thing, from  an  anna  for  w^ashing  Tommy's 
socks  to  twelve  rupees  for  a  coffin  if  he  came 
to  his  end.  I  couldn't  have  compiled  a 
pay  list  to  save  him  from  the  coffin  ;  and,  if 
I  had  compiled  one,  I  couldn't  have  balanced 
it.  What  w^as  more,  I  couldn't  check  the 
balance  when  it  was  made  by  the  esteemed 
Baboo  who  was  head  clerk  in  the  Pay  Office. 
He  w^as  a  very  learned  gentleman,  and  haa 
a  degree  or  something.  '  I  confide  upon  Your 
Honour's  appreciation  that  the  computation 
and  exhibition  thereof  is  exemplary,'  he 
told  me  ;  and  the  Paymaster  assured  me  that 
it  was  waste  of  time  to  check  him,  and  he 
never  did.  He  was  one  of  the  old  school. 
Poor  chap,  he  went  where  you  have  to 
balance  your  own  account  a  few  days  after  I 
took  over.  A  good  many  more  seemed  going 
the  same  way.  I  might  have  mastered  tlie 
pay  lists  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that." 

"  You  would  have,"  the  Adjutant  asserted, 
and  the  Colonel  nodded.   "  You're  that  sort." 

"  Anyhow,"  Steel  said,  "  I'm  not  the  sort 
to  turn  from  saving  men's  lives  to  go  and 
tick  accounts.  I  left  the  pay  business  to  the 
Baboo  entirely.  He  had  paid  the  men  and 
had  held  the  duplicate  key  of  the  safe  before 
my  time.  The  Paymaster  used  to  check  the 
cash  balance  against  the  ledgers,  he  told  me, 
because  it  only  took  five  minutes.  As  he 
didn't  check  the  accounts,  and  I  couldn't,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  five  minutes  might  as 
well  be  saved.  So  I  let  the  whole  thing  rip, 
iind  went  on  physicking.  I  think  I  physicked 
pretty  well.  I  gather  that  young  Jackson 
built  a  pretty  good  bridge  ?  " 

"A— fine  bridge!"  the  Colonel  stated. 
*' Still,  discipline  must  be  maintained,  you 
know,  Steel." 


"  He  hadn't  your  excuse,"  the  Adjutant 
stated.  "  I  gather  it  wasn't  an  excuse,  but 
a  reason.  I  expect  you  didn't  get  six  hours' 
sleep  a  day." 

The  Second  kept  a  gloomy  silence. 

Steel  cracked  his  fingers. 

"There's  no  excuse  for  a  shortage,"  he 
said,  "  to  an  auditor  ;  but  we  aren't  auditors, 
but  men.  Jackson  built  up  a  healthy 
bridge,  and  I  built  up  healthy  men.  When 
I'd  finished  my  building,  I  began  to  look 
round.  I  didn't  quite  hke  the  look  of 
things." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Umph  !  "  said  the  Second. 

"  Just  so  !  "  chimed  the  Adjutant. 

"In  particular,"  said  Steel,  "I  didn't 
like  what  I  learnt  about  the  highly  educated 
and  admirable  Baboo.  He  had  too  big  a 
house,  and  he  had  too  big  a  family — too 
big  to  keep  so  sumptuously  arrayed  out  of 
his  modest  salary.  He  was  too  much 
respected  among  his  compatriots— altogether 
too  much  respected.  He  was  patron  of  this, 
and  patron  of  that ;  the  beggars  salaamed  to 
him  as  if  he  were  a  general.  I  gathered 
that  he  did  a  little  money-lending,  and 
owned  a  little  house  as  w^ell  as  the  big  one. 
I  guessed  at  once  that  he  had  had  his  fingers 
in  the  till.     But  how  was  I  to  find  out  ?  " 

"  Take  his  balance  !  "  the  Adjutant  cried, 
with  the  impetuosity  of  youth.  "  If  it  was 
wrong,  you  could  run  him  in  !  " 

"Only,"  Steel  observed,  "that  wouldn't 
have  put  the  balance  right." 

"  No,"  the  Colonel  agreed.  "  Half  a  dozen 
courts-martial  can't  put  back  the  cash  that's 
gone  ! " 

"  It's  the  one  thing  that  even  you  couldn't 
do.  Steel,"  the  Adjutant  declared. 

"Umph!"  said  Steel.  "It's  what  I'd 
propose  doing  with  Jackson's  balance, 
anyhow !  But  I  was  telling  you  about  my 
affair.  After  I'd  been  worrying  over  the 
matter  for  a  week,  I  had  a  very  official  typed 
letter.  I  handed  it  to  the  Baboo  to  read. 
'  You  see  that  the  Comptroller  of  Accounts 
is  coming  to  inspect  us  in  three  days'  time,' 
I  said.  *  Of  course,  he  will  find  the  accounts 
all  right.'  He  seemed  a  ti'ifle  perturbed  for 
a  moment,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself. 
*I  call  to  Your  Excellency's  honoured 
remembrance  that  never  has  been  a  query 
on  my  accounts,'  he  said,  with  dignity.  That 
was  right  enough.  There  were  never  any 
audit  queries.  So  I  suspected  that  he  kept 
the  accounts  correctly,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
cash  that  was  incorrect." 

"You   mean,"  the   Adjutant   suggested, 
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"that  he  hadn't  faked  the  books,  but  that 
the  balance  they  showed  wasn't  in  the 
safe?" 

"  I  thought  he  hadn't  faked  the  accounts 
themselves,"  Steel  said,  "  but  he'd  probably 
faked  the  ledgers — entered  them  wrongly 
from  the  accounts,  so  as  to  show  a  false 
balance,  you  see." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Adjutant  rather 
doubtfully.     "  Ye-es." 

"I  knew  that,  if  he  had,  I'd  never  see 
through  the  fake,  but  the  auditors  would." 

"Yes,"  the  Adjutant  agreed,  with  more 
certainty. 

"I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  that  the 
accounts  would  be  correct.  '  And,  of  course,' 
I  said,  '  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
balance.  I  rely  upon  you.'  He  bowed  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  He  owed  it  to  my 
esteemed  trustworthiness,  he  declared — he 
meant  trust  —  that  my  dignified  honour 
should  not  be  derogated  from  to  the  extent 
of  one  anna  in  the  balance.  He  would 
overcast  his  unworthy  eye  upon  the  venerated 
records,  and  see  that  all  was  '  in  apple-pie,' 
he  assured  me.  I  overcast  my  eye  upon  him 
during  the  next  few  days.  He  appeared  to 
me  to  be  re-writing  the  ledgers,  so  I  felt 
pretty  sure  that  my  guess  was  correct.  I 
mean  that  he  had  rendered  quite  genuine 
accounts  for  audit,  but  had  faked  the  office 
books  to  show  a  less  balance  in  cash  than 
there  ought  to  be." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  the  Colonel  observed, 
"that  you  understand  accounts  a  good  bit 
better  than  we  do." 

"Oh,"  Steel  said,  "I  read  a  book  on 
double  entry  when  I  was  on  a  trooper  going 
home.  It  passed  the  time.  Well,  I  saw 
him  busy  at  the  books  ;  and,  when  I  was 
out  in  the  town,  I  observed  him  holding 
animated  conferences  with  villains  of  his 
own  colour.  I  recognised  one  of  them  as  a 
money-lender.  Also  I  watched  him  pass 
my  bungalow  on  his  way  to  the  office  one 
morning.  He  carried  bags  which  appeared 
to  be  heavy.  I  had  looked  in  the  safe  just 
before  I  spoke  to  him.  The  balance  was 
then  about  three  hundred  rupees.  On  the 
evening  before  the  inspection  was  due,  it 
had  become  six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  plus  some  annas  and  pice  !  He 
insisted  upon  my  counting  it  and  comparing 
it  with  the  books.  The  entries  in  these  had 
a  curious  look  of  being  made  all  at  one 
recent  time.  It  was  clear  even  to  me  that 
the  books  and  the  balance  agreed,  and  I  told 
him  so.  '  Now  we  are  in  exemplary  apple-pie, 
preliminary  to  the  esteemed  inspection,'  he 


said,  rubbing  his  hands.  *I  shall  trust  to 
recognition  on  official  record  certainly  of 
exemplary  rectitude.'  Do  you  know,  I 
nearly  spoiled  the  whole  business — I  had 
such  an  itching  to  introduce  him  to  a 
swagger-stick.  However,  I  didn't.  I  told 
him  that  I  trusted  that  his  exemplary 
rectitude  might  be  recognised  in  the  form 
of  an  increase  of  salary.  'By  the  way,'  I 
remarked,  '  I  believe  the  officer  is  supposed 
to  keep  both  keys,  isn't  he  ?  You'd  better 
give  me  yours,  in  case  the  inspectors  should 
ask  to  see  them.'  He  said  that  I  was  quite 
right,  and  handed  over  the  key,  exhorting 
me  feelingly  to  keep  it  in  careful  custody.  I 
locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  being  satisfied  with 
one.  'Now,'  he  said,  'we  await  with  full 
consciousness  of  unimpeachable  integrity  the 
visit  of  the  inspector.'  We  awaited  with 
confidence,  but  the  inspector  never  came. 

"  When  I  told  the  Baboo  that  the  inspec- 
tion was  postponed  sine  die,  he  looked  quite 
annoyed  for  a  moment,  but  then  he  smiled 
blandly.  It  was  w^ell  to  have  reviewed  that 
all  things  were  in  apple-pie,  he  remarked, 
even  at  some  noteworthy  expenditure  of  his 
own  unexampled  industry.  But  since  the 
inspector  was  no  longer  to  be  expected,  I 
could  give  him  back  his  key,  and  we  could 
go  on  the  same  as  before.  I  was  tempted 
again  to  whack  him  with  my  cane,  but  I 
smiled  instead.  'Not,'  I  told  him,  'quite 
the  same.  I  will  look  after  my  own  apple-pie 
in  future.  I  shall  keep  both  keys.  I  have 
put  my  initials  to  all  the  balances  in  the 
new  ledger.  The  old  one  was  destroyed  as . 
unclean,  I  think,  was  it  not  ?  It  could  not 
have  been  for  any  other  reason,  could  it, 
Ah  Sin  ?  '  I  called  him  that  as  a  pet  name. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  that  a  brown  man 
can't  turn  white.  I  tell  you  that  he  can. 
The  Baboo  did  then.  If  I  had  not 
consciousness  of  his  unfaltering  integrity, 
he  said,  he  would  resignate  his  honoured 
appointment.  I  said  he  would  not  resign. 
He  would  be  kicked  out  of  the  building. 
He  was.  But  he  picked  himself  up  from 
the  dust  outside  and  told  me  that  he 
regarded  his  dismissal  as  informal,  and 
should  send  in  his  written  resignation  that 
afternoon.  On  reflection,  I  placed  it  with 
the  official  file.     It  saved  explanations. 

"  He  disappeared  a  few  days  later.  There 
was  a  trouble,  I  gathered,  about  some  loans 
which  he  had  raised  very  recently  and  could 
not  repay.  The  new  Paymaster  came  up 
just  after  he  left.  He  was  an  energetic 
young  man,  who  plunged  into  the  accounts 
'e^^di  swam  about  in  them,  and  read  the  office 
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books  as  if  tbey  were  novels.  He  said  that 
he  had  never  found  things  in  better  order, 
and  the  balance  was  right  to  an  anna.  He 
told  me  that  I  was  wasted  in  the  Medical 
Department,  and  that  I  was  fit  to  be  a 
paymaster,  or  even  a  paymaster's  clerk  !  " 

Steel  laughed — which  was  unusual  with 
him — and  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  I  don't  deny  that  you  used  your  oppor- 
tunity cleverly,"  the  Colonel  said,  "but  you'd 
have  been  in  a  deep  hole  if  that  letter  from 
the  Controller  of  Audit  hadn't  come  along.'* 

"It  was  a  bit  of  luck,"  the  Second  observed. 

"Did  you  ever  find  out  why  they  didn't 
come  ?  "  the  Adjutant  asked. 

"  Well,"  Steel  said  calmly,  "  I  think  it  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  I  wrote  both 
letters  myself  ! " 

There  was  a  sudden  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  depths  of  two  wicker  chairs,  and  two 
depressed  subalterns  in  a  corner  of  the 
billiard-room  rose  and  turned  up  the  lights.  : 

"  If  the  Colonel  can  laugh,"  one  remarked, 
"  we  may  as  well  play  a  hundred.  I  bet  old 
Steel  has  shown  him  a  w^ay  of  putting  poor 
old  Jackson's  accounts  square." 

"  It's  a  pity  Steel  isn't  a  Sapper,"  the 
other  remarked.  "  He's  an  extraordinary 
chap.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  understood 
accounts  even." 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  laugh,"  the  Colonel 
said  presently,  "but  Jackson  hadn't  the 
sense  to  square  his  balance.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Steel,  we  can't  make  out  now  what 
it  ought  to  be.  We'll  have  to  call  in  a 
Paymaster  to  make  it  out  for  us." 

"  And  you  can't  expect  him  to  be  a  party 
to  squaring  it  up  quietly,"  the  Adjutant 
pointed  out.  "It's  Othello's  occupation, 
don't  you  know." 

"  He  mightn't  find  anything  to  square  up," 
Steel  suggested,  "  if  he  went  over  it  carefully. 
He  might  call  in  a  personal  friend  to  help 
him,  I  suppose— someone  not  connected 
with  the  matter  officially  ?  I'll  run  in  and 
have  a  chat  with  him,  if  you  like." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Colonel.  "Well,  of 
course,   if    the   balance  turned  out  to  be 

correct •    He  ought  to  have  a  chance 

of  going  over  the  figures  to— er " 

"  To  eliminate  clerical  errors,'*  Steel  said. 
,  "  Er— exactly  ! "  said  the  Colonel.  "  Fll 
give  him  till  noon  to-morrow,  before  I  go 
into  the  matter  officially.  He  may  take  it 
that  when  he  mentioned  to  me — unofficially — 
that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  balancing  his 
accounts,  I  ordered  —  I  mean  advised 
unofficiaU2/~t]ia>t  he  should  set  to  work  and 
try  to  make  sure  how  he  stood  before  making 


a  formal  report  to— to  his  superior  officer, 
who  would  have  to  deal  with  the  matter 
according  to  regulations.  I  shall,  of  course, 
if  he  makes  an  official  report  to-morrow 
that  there  is  a  shortage." 

"Exactly,"  Steel  agreed.  "Exactly.  I 
gather  that  he  mentioned  —  unofficially,  of 
course — that  he  was  puzzled  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  It  was  his  foreman  of  works  who  named 
the    figure,"    the     Colonel     said.       "The 

scoundrel  who •    Well,  it  isn't  before  me 

officially.     If  it  were- 


He  seemed  to  swell. 

"  Of  course,"  Steel  agreed.     "  Of  course." 

"As  a  personal  friend,"  the  Colonel 
observed,  "  not  in  any  way  as  his  com- 
manding officer,  if  Jackson  wanted  a  loan 
of  a  couple  of  hundred,  I " 

"We,"  the  Second,  the  Adjutant,  and 
Steel  corrected  in  one  breath. 

"We  could  arrange  it  between  us,"  the 
Colonel  said.  "  It  would  be  purely  a  private 
matter.  As  to  the  rumours  that  I  have  heard 
about  Jackson's  foreman,  if  he  applied  for  his 
discharge  to  pension,  I  should  see  no  object 
in  treating  unofficial  rumours  officially.  You 
will  explain  this  to  Jackson,  no  doubt,  Steel." 

Surgeon  -  Major  Steel  came  out  from 
Lieutenant  Jackson's  quarters  two  hours 
later.  The  Second  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  road.  He  turned  and  walked  along 
with  Steel. 

"  The  old  chief,"  he  remarked,  "  is  like 
a  Government  mule  when  he  gets  the  official 
bit  between  his  teeth.  The  more  unpleasant 
a  duty  is,  the  more  he  regards  it  as  a  duty. 
Even  you  wouldn't  have  turned  him,  if  you 
hadn't  told  him  that  story." 

"No,"  Steel  agreed. 

"  Or  if  you  hadn't  told  it  as  your  own," 
the  Second  added. 

Steel  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  Second. 

"  How  did  you  guess  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,"  the  Second  said,  "  for  one  thing, 
I  don't  believe  you  ever  kept  that  account ; 
but,  if  you  did,  you  kept  it  properly.  For 
another  thing,  I  heard  that  yarn  in  1901, 
at  the  Garrison  Mess  in  Pretoria.  Three 
years  before  you  were  at  Baschar,  my  son ! 
When  this  row  is  settled,  and  the  old  boy  has 
cooled  down,  I  shall  tell  him-— unofficially  ! " 

The  two  mm  laughed,  shook  hands,  turned 
to  their  separate  ways.  Steel  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  It's  a  queer  thing,"  he  said.  "  They 
starch  us  with  drill,  and  steep  us  m 
regulations,  and  swaddle  us  in  gold  lace, 
but  we  remain  men — unofficially  1 " 
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!JHINGS  were  beastly 
dull  at  Merivale 
when  we  went  back 
after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  I 
believe  even  the 
Doctor  felt  it.  Of 
course,  from  our 
point  of  view,  his 
life  must  always 
be  deadly,  but  I 
suppose  he  gets  a  certain  amount  of  feeble 
excitement  into  it,  in  ways  not  known  to  us. 
It's  rather  interesting  to  wonder  what  old 
people  do  find  worth  doing  ;  yet  they  must 
do  something  to  amuse  themselves,  off  and 
on,  or  they'd  go  mad,  I  should  think,  which 
they  seldom  do.  The  amusements  of  a  very 
old  person  must  be  rather  weird,  yet  they 
clearly  like  to  be  alive,  for  when  my  grand- 
mother died,  she  was  eighty — a  time  of  life 
when  you'd  think  there  was  simply  nothing 
left.  Yet,  when  I  went  to  say  farewell  to 
her,  she  told  me  she  hoped  to  see  the  spring 
flowers  once  more.  She  didn't ;  but  it 
shows  how  fearfully  hard-up  old  people  must 
be  for  amusement  of  any  kind  ;  for  who  on 
earth  would  want  to  see  flowers,  spring  or 
otherwise,  if  practically  everything  else  had 
not  been  lost  to  them  ?  Myself  I  would 
much  rather  have  died  years  before  than  eat 
the  food  my  grandmother  ate,  and  never  go 
out  except  in  a  bath-chair  ;  but  she  found  it 
good  enough,  strange  to  say.  So,  no  doubt. 
Dr.  Dunston,  who  is  entirely  active,  and  can 
eat  meat  and  drink  wine  and  walk  rapidly 
about,  still  finds  being  Head  of  Merivale 
School  all  right. 

But  the  winter  term  was  deadly,  what 
with  the  bad  weather  and  the  slow  progress 
of  the  war,  and  losing  most  of  our  football 
matches,  owing  to  having  a  very  weak 
team. 

Then  old  Peacock,  of  all  men — the  new 
master,  I  mean- — got  an  idea,  and  Fortescue 
thought  it  was  a  good  one,  and  Peacock 
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proposed    it    to    the    Doctor,    and    Doctor 


Dunston  agreed  to  it. 

In  fact,  he  announced  it  after  chapel 
during  the  third  week  of  February  in  these 
words — 

"  Our  new  friend,  Mr  Peacock,  has  made 
a  proposal  to  me,  and  I  have  great  pleasure 
not  only  in  agreeing  with  him,  but  in 
congratulating  him  on  a  very  happy  thought. 
Suspecting  that  there  may  be  mute,  inglorious 
Milton s  amongst  us — a  sanguine  hope  I 
cannot  share — Mr.  Peacock  has  thought  that 
it  would  add  an  interest  to  the  term  and 
wake  a  measure  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  in 
the  ranks  of  our  versifiers  if  we  initiate  a 
competition.  He  suggests  a  prize  poem 
upon  the  subject  of  the  war  ;  and  while  my 
heart  misgives  me,  yet  I  bow  to  Mr. 
Peacock's  generous  proposal.  You  are 
invited,  one  and  all  of  you,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  to  write  a  prize  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  if  such  a 
momentous  theme  fails  to  produce  some 
notable  addition  to  our  war  poetry,  then  Mr. 
Peacock's  disappointment  will  be  consider- 
able. He  trusts  you  to  enter  upon  this  task 
in  no  light  spirit ;  and  when  I  add  that 
Mr.  Peacock  proposes  to  give  a  prize  of 
one  guinea — twenty-one  shillings—to  the 
victorious  poe\  you  will  see  that  a  real 
effort  is  needed.  You  will  have  a  calendar 
month  to  prepare  and  execute  your  verses, 
which  must  be  composed  outside  the  regular 
school  hours  ;  and  I  may  tell  you  thafe  unless 
a  certain  humble  standard  of  intelligence 
and  poetic  ability  is  reached,  I  shall  direct 
Mr.  Peacock  to  withhold  his  prize." 

Well,  there  it  was ;  and,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  occurred,  and  it  was  jolly 
interesting  to  see  who  entered  for  the  prize 
poem  and  who  did  not.  No  doubt  Travers 
Major  would  have  won  it  without  an  effort, 
being  so  keen  about  everything  to  do  with 
war  ;  but,  luckily  for  the  rest,  he  had  left  to 
go  to  Woolwich  the  term  before.  Travers 
Minor    entered    because    he    was    strongly 
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advised  to,  being  a  flier  at  literature  in 
general  and  keen  about  poetry  ;  but  he  said 
frankly  he  should  not  praise  the  war,  but 
slate  it,  because  he  utterly  disagreed  with  it 
and  hated  war  in  general. 

Of  course,  the  prize  being  a  guinea  made  a 
lot  of  difference,  and  many  unexpected  chaps 
decided  to  write  a  prize  poem,  though  most 
of  these,  when  they  sat  down  with  pens 
and  ink  to  do  it,  found  such  a  thing  quite 
beyond  them  in  every  way. 

I  myself — my  name  is  Abbott — was  one 
of  these,  and  after  reading  a  good  many  real 
poems  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fortescue,  who 
was  a  great  poet  and  much  interested  in  the 
competition,  kindly  lent  me,  I  found,  on 
setting  out  to  do  it,  that  the  difficulties  were 
far  too  great.  Ehymes  are  easy  enough  to 
get,  in  a  way,  but  when  you  come  to  string 
the  poem  together,  you  generally  find  your 
rhymes  aren't  solemn  enough.  I  believe  I 
could  have  written  a  screamily  funny  prize 
poem ;  but,  of  course,  that  wouldn't  have 
pleased  the  Doctor,  or  Peacock  either,  so  it 
wasn't  any  good  wasting  time  being  funny. 
For  instance,  I  wrote  the  following  poem  in 
less  than  ten  minutes — 

The  Hun,  the  Hun,  the  footling  Hun, 
Most  certainly  doth  take  the  bun. 

And  Blades  and  several  other  chaps  said  it 
was  jolly  good.  But  Blades,  who  had  also 
had  a  shot  or  two  on  the  quiet,  w^as  like  me — 
he  could  only  make  humorous  poems,  and 
the  stanzas  of  his  poem  took  the  form  of 
Limericks.  He  said  he  could  invent  them 
with  the  greatest  ease — in  class,  or  at  prayers, 
or  at  meals,  or  going  to  bed,  or  getting  up, 
or  in  his  bath — in  fact,  at  any  time  when  he 
wasn't  playing  football.  He  ga^ve  me  an 
example,  which  seemed  to  me  so  frightfully 
good  that  I  thought  very  likely  Peacock 
would  have  given  him  a  consolation  prize. 
So  he  tried  it  on  Peacock  ;  but  Mr.  Peacock 
thought  nothing  of  it,  and  said  that  was  not 
at  all  the  spirit  of  a  prize  poem,  but  belonged 
to  the  gutter-press,  whatever  that  is.  It  ran 
like  this — 

The  Kaiser  set  off  for  Paree 
As  if  it  was  only  a  spree. 

But  old  French's  Army, 

It  soon  knocked  him  barmy, 
And  now  he  is  melancolee. 

He  next  had  a  flutter  at  Nancy, 
Though  doubtless  a  little  bit  chancy ; 

But  his  men  got  a  doing, 

With  plenty  more  brewing. 
So  he  galloped  off,  saying,  "Just  fancy!" 

There  were  hundreds  more  verses — in  fact, 
you  might  say  the  whole  history  of  the  war 
as  far  as  it  had  got ;  and  I  advised  Blades  to 


send  it  to  The  Times — to  buck  it  up— or 
Punch,  or  something  ;  but  he  w^ouldn't,  and 
when  Peacock  decided  it  was  no  use,  he  gave 
up  writing  it,  so  a  good  poem  was  lost,  in  my 
opinion. 

Many  fell  out  before  the  appointed  day 
for  sending  in  the  prize  poems  ;  but  many 
did  not,  and  though  it  was  natural  that  a 
good  few  chaps  chucked  it,  the  extraordinary 
thing  was  the  number  of  chaps  who  kept  on 
to  the  bitter  end,  so  to  speak,  and  sent  in 
poems.  Almost  the  most  amazing  was 
Mitchell.  He  certainly  had  made  a  rude 
poem  once  in  a  moment  of  rage,  but  as  to 
real  poetry,  a  cabbage  might  just  as  well 
have  tried  to  make  a  poem  as  him.  He  was 
only  keen  about  one  thing  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  money ;  and,  of  course,  that  was 
why  he  entered  the  competition.  He  said 
to  me  ;  "  I'd  do  much  worse  things  than 
make  a  prize  poem,  if  anybody  offered  me  a 
guinea.  If  it  had  been  one  of  the  Doctor's 
wretched  prizes,  I  wouldn't  have  attempted 
it ;  but  a  guinea  is  a  guinea,  and  as  nobody 
here  can  make  poetry  for  nuts,  I'm  just  as 
hkely  to  bring  it  off  as  anybody  else.  It's 
taking  a  risk,  in  a  w-ay,  but  I've  got  my  ideas 
about  the  war,  just  as  much  as  Travers 
Minor  or  Sutherland,  and,  if  I  don't  win,  I 
shall  get  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  it,  anyway."  ^ 

He  was  a  mean  beast  always,  but  cunning 
and  frightfully  crafty ;  and  as  he  had 
never  had  a  decent  idea  in  his  life,  let 
alone  a  poetical  one,  we  were  all  frightfully 
interested  in  Mitchell's  poem  on  the  war. 

The  chap  Sutherland  he  had  mentioned 
was  regarded  as  having  a  chance,  for  he 
knew  a  lot  about  the  war,  and  had  two 
cousins  in  it,  one  in  France  and  one  with 
the  Fleet.  He  got  letters  without  stamps  on 
them  from  these  chaps,  but  there  was  never 
much  in  them.  Thwaites  also  entered,  and 
he  was  known  to  write  poetry  and  send  it 
home ;  but  it  had  not  been  seen,  and  Thwaites, 
being  a  delicate  and  rather  feeble  chap,  and 
the  friend  of  Tudor,  who  was  also  delicate, 
we  didn't  regard  him  as  having  warlike 
ideas.  Besides,  once,  when  Tudor  suddenly 
pulled  out  one  of  his  teeth  in  class  and  bled 
freely  over  Thwaites,  who  sat  next  to  him, 
Thwaites  fainted  at  the  sight  of  blood  ; 
which  showed  he  couldn't  possibly  write 
anything  worth  mentioning  on  such  a  fearful 
subject  as  war  ;  because,  you  may  say,  a  war 
is  blood  or  nothing. 

Only  one  absolute  kid  entered,  and  this 
was  Percy  Minimus,  who  had  sent  a  Christ- 
mas pudding  to  the  Front,  and  had  the 
photograph  of  a  "  Tommy  "  back.  So  he  wrote 
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a  prize  poem  which  he  lefc  his  friends  see, 
and  Forbes  Minimus  said  it  was  good,  as  far 
as  he  could  say  to  the  contrary.  No  doubt 
it  appeared  so  to  a  squirt  like  Forbes 
Minimus,  but,  of  course,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  to  stand  against  the  work  of 
Travers  Minor,  or  Sutherland,  or  Rice. 

I  always  rather  thought  myself  that  Eice 
might  pull  it  off,  being  Irish  and  a  great 
fighter  by  nature.  Unfortunately,  he  didn't 
know  anything  whatever  about  poetry ;  yet 
his  fighting  instinct  made  him  enter,  and 
though  he  w^asn't  likely  to  rhyme  very  well, 
or  look  after  the  scanning  and  the  feet  and 
the  spondees  and  dactyls,  and  all  that  mess, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  count,  yet  I  hoped 
that,  for  simple  w^arlike  dash.  Rice  might 
bring  it  off.  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he 
said  a  good  many  things  had  gone  wrong 
with  it,  but  here  and  there  were  bits  that 
might  save  it. 

He  said — 

"  I  believe  I  shall  either  win  the  guinea 
right  bang  off,  or  get  flogged."  Which 
interested  me  fearfully,  but  didn't  surprise 
me,  because  it  was  rather  the  way  with 
Rice  to  rush  at  a  thing  headlong  and  come 
out  top— or  bottom.  He  only  really  kept 
cool  and  patient  and  never  ran  risks  when  he 
was  fighting ;  but  at  everything  else,  which 
he  considered  less  important,  he  just  dashed. 
He  had  dashed  at  the  prize  poem — very 
different  from  Tracey,  who  was  always  cool 
about  everything,  and  wouldn't  have  gone  to 
the  Front  himself  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
Tracey  was  great  at  satire — in  fact,  satire  was 
a  natural  gift  with  him — and  though,  of 
course,  it  didn't  always  come  off,  owing  to 
being  so  satirical  that  nobody  saw  it,  still  he 
often  did  get  in  a  nasty  one  ;  and  sometimes 
got  licked  for  doing  so. 

He  told  me  his  prize  poem  was  all  pure 
satire,  and  I  said — 

"  I  doubt  if  the  Doctor  or  Peacock  will 
see  it." 

And  Tracey  said — 

"  I  can't  help  that.  Poetry  is  arb,  and  I 
can't  alter  my  great  feeling  for  satire  to 
please  them.  It  will  come  out  ;  and  even 
though  old  Dunston  and  Peacock  don't  see 
it,  I  know  jolly  well  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Crown  Prince  would,  if  they  read  it." 

Well,  there  it  was,  and  that  was  about  the 
lot  worth  mentioning  who  had  a  shot  at 
Mr.  Peacock's  guinea.  The  calendar  month 
passed,  and  one  day,  when  classes  began, 
the  Doctor  appeared,  supported  by  Peacock, 
Fortescue,  and  Brown. 

Everybody  was  summoned  into  the  chapel, 


and  the  Doctor,  who  dearly  likes  a  flare-up 
of  this  kind,  told  us  that  the  prize  poems 
had  been  judged  and  were  going  to  be  read. 

"  I  may  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  the  prize 
has  been  won,  contrary  to  my  fear  that 
none  would  prove  worthy  of  it.  But  we  are 
agreed  that  there  is  a  copy  of  verses  on 
the  solemn  subject  set  for  discussion  that 
disgraces  neither  the  writer  nor  Merivale. 
Indeed,  I  will  go  further  than  that,  and 
declare  that  one  poem  reflects  no  small 
credit  on  the  youthful  poet  responsible  for 
it ;  and  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
than  whom  you  shall  find  no  more  acute  and 
critical  judges,  share  my  own  pleasure  at  the 
effusion." 

The  Doctor  then  began  to  read  the  prize 
poems,  and  he  started  with  that  of  Percy 
Minimus,  much  to  Percy's  confusion. 

"  The  views  of  Percy  Minimus  on  the  war 
are  elementary,  as  we  should  expect  from  a 
youth  of  his  years,"  said  old  Dunston.  "  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  he  rhymes  with 
great  accuracy,  and  if  he  shows  an  inclination 
to  be  didactic,  and,  even  give  Lord  Kitchener 
a  hint  or  two,  I  frankly  pardon  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  concluding  line.  This 
reveals  in  Percy  Minimus  a  flash  of  elevated 
feeling  which  does  him  infinite  credit.  One 
can  only  hope  that  his  pious  aspiration  will 
be  echoed  by  those  two  great  nations  doomed 
to  defeat  in  the  appalling  catastrophe  which 
they  have  provoked." 

Then  he  gave  us  the  poem. 

THE  WAR. 

By  Pekcy  Minimus. 

War  IS  a  very  fearful  thing,  Vm  sure  you'U  aU  agree, 
But  sometimes  we  have   got  to  fight  in  order  to  be 

free. 
The    Germans    want    to    slaughter    us,    and    do    not 

understand 
We  are  people  famed  in  fight,   and  also    good  and 

grand. 
We  never  were  imkind  to  them  and  never  turned  them 

out 
When  unto  England's  shores  they  came,  to  trade  and 

look  about. 

But  all  the  time,  I  grieve  to  say,  they  only  came  as 

spies, 
So  that,  when  came  the  dreadful  ''  Day,"  they'd  take 

us  by  surprise. 
Which  they  did  do,  and  if  our  ships  had  not  been  all 

prepared. 
The  Germans  would  have  landed,  and  not  you  or  I 

been  spared. 
•  Now  all  is  changed,  and  very  soon,  upon  the  Belgian 

strand, 
I   promise  you  a  million  men  of  English  breed  shall 

land. 

And  thanks  to  good  Lord  Kitchener,  their  wants  will 

be  supplied 
With  splendid  food  and  cosy  clothes  and  many  things 

beside  ; 
But  he  must  bring  the  big  siege  guns  when  Antwerp 

we  shall  reach, 
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achievement  of  Eicc.  He 
tells  me  that  there  is  nc^v  a 
movement  in  art — including 
the  sacred  art  of  poesj — 
which  is  known  as  the 
Futurist  Movement.  Eice's 
effort  reminds  Mr.  Fortescue 
of  this  lamentable  outrage  on* 
the  Muses,  for  it  appears 
that  the  Futurists  desire  to 
thrust  all  that  man  has 
done  for  Art  into  the  flames 
—to  forget  the  glories  of 
Greece,  to  pour  scorn  on  the 
Renaissance,  to  begin  again 
with  primal  chaos  in  a  world 
where   all    shall    be    without 


"  The  Doctor  .  .  ,  picked  up  MitcheUs  poem,  or  rather,  Shakespeare's,  as  if  it  was  a  mouse  that  had 
been  dead  a  fortnight,  and  dropped  it  on  the  ground." 


Because  with  these  fine  weapons  we  have  got  to  make 

a  breach. 
So  let  us  pray  that  very  soon  we  smash  the   cruel 

Hun, 
Aud  if    by  dreadful  luck,   we   lose— oh,   then  God's 

will  be  done ! 

We  applauded  Percy  Minimus  for  his 
sporting  attempt,  feeling,  of  course,  it  was 
Pime  really,  but  good  for  a  kid.  Then 
^^^^  ^T^ctor  said  he  was  going  to  read  Rice. 

.  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Dunston,  "has 
evinced     the     deepest     interest     in     the 


form  and  void.  This  is  Nihilism  and  a 
crime  against  culture.  For  some  mysterious 
reason,  the  boy  Rice,  who  we  may  safely 
assume  has  never  heard  of  the  Futurists 
until  this  moment,  appears  to  have  emulated 
their  methods  and  shared  their  unholy 
extravagance  of  epithets,  their  frenzied 
anarchy,  their  scorn  of  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  repute.  He  even  permits  himself 
expressions  that  at  another  time  would  win 
something  more  than  a  rebuke.     I  will  now 
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read  Rice,  not  for  my  pleasure  or  yours,  but 
that  at  least  you  may  learn  what  is  not 
poetry,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  poetry 
by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  drunk  at 
the  Pierian  spring." 


WAR. 

By  Rice. 

Smash!    Crash!    Crash!    Bang!     Crash!     Bangf 

Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  and  crash  again. 

Air  full  of  puffs  of  smoke  where   shells  are  bursting 

overhead, 
Scream  of  shrapnel   over  the    trenches  and  yells  of 

rage ! 
Roar  of  men  charging  and  howling  a  savage  song — 
"Now   we   shan't  be  long!"     Tramp  of    feet — then 

flop  !  they  fall, 
Dropping  out  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  rolling 

head  over  heels  like  rabbits. 
And  some  sit  up  after  the  charge,  and  some  don't. 
Shot  through  the  heart  or  head,  they  roll  gloriously 

over — all  in! 
But   on  go  the  living,   shouting  and  screaming,  and 

some  bleeding  and  not  knowing  it. 
As  loud  as  the  "Jack  Johnsons"  they  howl,  their  rifles 

are  at  the  charge  and  the  bayonets  are  white — 
The  white  arm  that  goes  in  in  front  and  out  behind — 
Or  in  behind  and  out  in  front  of  the  Germans  running 

away. 
The  Boche  hates  the  white  arm — ^it  sends  him  to  hell 

by  the  million ! 
Crash  !    Crash  !     Squash  !     Smash !    Bash  !     Smash ! 
The  trench  is  reached.     Blood  spurts  and  bones  crack 

like  china. 
Gurgles !     Chokes !     Yells !     Helmets    fly,    bayonets 

stick 
And   won't  come   out !     Everybody  is  dead   or  dying 

in  the  trench — except  twelve  Tommies ! 
Curses,   oaths,   howls,   growls,   squelch,    blood,   blood, 

more  blood ! 
Death,    awful    wounds,    mess,    corpses,    legs,    arms, 

heads — all  separate. 
The  trench  is  taken,  and  England  has  gained 
A  hundred  yards  !     Hoorooh  ! 
Hoorooh  !     Hoorooh  !     Hoorooh ! 
And  what  must  it  be  to  be  there  !  !  ! 

Signed  Rice. 


I  looked  at  Rice  while  his  poem  was 
being  intoned  by  the  Doctor.  He  had 
turned  very  red,  but  he  stuck  it  well,  and 
somehow,  though,  of  course,  it  was  right 
bang  off,  and  no  rhymes  or  anything,  I  liked 
it.  And  Mr.  Fortescue  liked  it,  as  he 
afterwards  told  Rice  ;  but  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Peacock  fairly  hated  it,  so  that  was  the 
end  of  Rice. 

They  thought  nothing  of  Tracey's  poem, 
either.     The  Doctor  said — 

"  Tracey  has  produced  what,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  he  calls  '  a  satire.'  It 
possesses  a  certain  element  of  crude  humour, 
which,  on  such  a  solemn  theme,  is  utterly 
out  of  place.  Upon  the  whole,  I  regard  it 
as  discreditable  in  a  Sixth  Form  boy,  and  do 
not  think  the  better  of  Tracey  for  having 
written  it." 

He  then  read  Tracey. 


A    SATIRE. 
By  Tracey. 

No  doubt,  0  Kaiser,  you  have  thought 

Napoleon  was  a  duffer 
Compared  to  you,  when  you  set  out 

To  make  Old  England  suffer. 
But  if  you  read  your  history  books, 

You'll  very  quickly  find,  Sir, 
That  Boney  knew,  despite  his  faults, 

How  to  make  up  his  mind.  Sir. 
You  flutter  up,  you  flutter  down, 

You  flutter  night  and  day,  Sir, 
Yet  somehow  victory  won't  look 

Your  mad  and  fluttering  way,  Sir, 
But  when  the  war  by  us  is  won, 

And  in  Berlin  our  men,  Sit, 
You'll  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find 

Where  you  will  flutter  then,  Sir. 

We  laughed  and  thought  it  ripping  ;  but 
the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  hurt,  and  said  : 
"  Silence,  silence,  boys  !  It  ill  becomes  us 
to  jest  at  the  spectacle  of  a  fallen  potentate, 
and  still  less  so  before  he  has  fallen. 

"  A  more  pleasing  effort  is  that  of  Travers 
Minor,"  went  on  the  Doctor,  picking  up  the 
poem  of  Travers.  "  We  have  here  nothing 
to  be  described  as  a  picture  of  war,  but  rather 
the  views  of  an  intelligent  and  Christian  boy 
upon  war.  Personally,  I  think  well  of  these 
verses.  They  are  unostentatious — no  flash 
of  fire — but  a  temperate  lament  on  war  in 
general  and  a  final  conviction  not  lacking  in 
shrewdness.  I  will  not  say  that  I  entirely 
agree  with  Travers  Minor  in  his  concluding 
assertion,  but  he  may  be  right — he  may  be 
right.  At  any  rate,  the  poem  is  a  worthy 
expression  of  an  educated  mind,  and  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  those  with  which  we  are 
called  to  deal." 

He  then  read  Travers  Minor,  and  we  were 
all  frightfully  disappointed,  for  it  turned  out 
that  Travers  hated  war,  so  the  result  wasn't 
a  war  poem  at  all,  but  a  very  tame  affair 
without  any  dash  about  it — in  fact,  very 
feeble,  I  thought.  His  brother  would  have 
despised  him  for  writing  it.  Of  course. 
Peacock  wanted  a  poem  praising  up  the 
glory  of  war,  not  sitting  on  it,  like  Travers 
Minor  did. 

THE  FOG  OF  WAR. 
By  Travers  Minor. 

From  out  the  awful  fog  of  war 

One  thing  too  well  we  see — 
That  man  has  not  yet  reached  unto 

His  highest  majesty. 
For  battle  is  a  fiendish  art 

We  share  with  wolf  and  bear, 
But  man  has  got  a  soul  to  save — 

He  will  not  save  it  there. 
This  is  the  twentieth  century, 

We  boast  our  great  good  sense, 
And  yet  can  only  go  to  war 

At  horrible  expense 
Of  human  life.     It  makes  us  beasts  ; 

We  shout  and  spend  our  breath 
To  hear  a  thousand  enemies 

Have  all  been  blown  to  death. 
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And  each  of  all  those  thousand  men 

Was  doubtless  good  and  kind, 
As  those,  no  doubt,  remember  well 

Whom  he  has  left  behind. 
And  when  I  hear  that  war  brings  out 

Our  finest  qualities, 
I  do  believe  with  all  my  heart 

That  is  a  pack  of  lies. 

A  deadly  silence  greeted  the  prize  poem 
of  Travers  Minor,  and  I  believe  the  Doctor 
felt  rather  sick  with  us  for  not  applauding  it. 
And  Tracej,  who  was  very  mad  at  what  the 
Doctor  had  said  about  him,  whispered  rather 
loud  that  Travers  Minor's  efPort  was  almost 
worthy  of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern." 

There  were  only  three  poems  left  now,  and 
the  excitement  increased  a  good  deal,  because 
nobody  had  won  Peacock's  guinea  yet,  so  it 
was  clear  that  either  Mitchell,  or  Thwaites, 
or  Sutherland  was  the  lucky  bargee.  Both 
Mitchell  and  Thwaites  seemed  beyond  the 
wildest  hope,  and  we  felt  pretty  sure  that 
Sutherland  must  have  done  the  trick.  But 
he  hadn't.  The  Doctor  picked  up  his  poem 
and  put  on  a  doubtful  expression. 

"  I  confess  that  Sutherland  gives  me  pause," 
he  said.  "  For  skill  in  rhyming,  Sutherland 
deserves  all  praise — he  is  ingenious  and 
correct — but  such  is  the  faultiness  of  his  ear 
that  he  flouts  the  fundamentals  of  prosody  in 
each  of  his  four  stanzas.  In  fact,  Sutherland's 
poetry,  regarded  as  such,  is  excruciating.  He 
has  ideas,  though  not  of  a  particularly  exalted 
character ;  and  even  if  he  had  given  us 
something  better  worthy  to  be  called  a  poem, 
his  lamentable  failure  in  metre  would  have 
debarred  him  from  victory.  His  last  verse 
contains  an  objectionable  suspicion  we  might 
associate  rather  with  a  commercial  traveller, 
or  small  tradesman,  than  with  one  of  us." 

Well,  Sutherland's  wasn't  bad  really,  though 
rather  rocky  from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  as 
the  Doctor  truly  said. 

KHAKI  FOR  EVER. 
By  Sutherland. 

Loud  roars  the  dreadful  cannon  above  the  bloody  field, 
While,  like  the  lightning,  through  the  smoke's  dim 
shroud 

The  tongues  of  flame  are  flashing,  where,  concealed, 
The  vainglorious   enemy's   battery  doth  vaunt  and 
^  laugh  aloud, 

Thinking  that  men  of  British  race  are  going  to  yield. 

Poor  German  cannon-fodder !     Little  do  they  know 

That  those  who  wear  khaki  have  never  yet 
Wherever,  at  the  call  of  Bellona,  they  may  go. 
Surrendered  to  a  lesser  foe  than   Death.    They've 
met 
Far  finer  fighters   than   the    Boche,    and   made   their 

life's-blood  flow. 
Whether  upon  the  open  battle-front,  or  in  a  trench, 

9^  ^^  ^  fort,  or  keeping  communications, 
With  such  a  leader  as  great  General  French 
The  British  khaki  boys  defeat  all  nations, 
And  in  the  foeman's  gore  their   glittering  bayonets 
they  quench 


And  they  will  win,  for  right  is  on  their  side  ; 

And  when  they  do,  the  neutrals  shall  not  share 
The  rich-earned  booty  the  Allies  divide; 

For,  as  they  would  not  sail  in  and  fight,  it  is  not 
fair 
That  they  should  win  the  fruits  of  this  bloody  tide. 

We  could  see  what  the  Docter  meant  about 
Sutherland's  poem — it  didn't  flow  exactly  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  worse.  Then  Doctor 
Dunston  picked  up  Mitchell's  poem  and 
frowned ;  and  Peacock  frowned ;  and 
Fortescue  also  frowned.  We  didn't  know 
what  was  going  to  happen,  for  the  Doctor 
made  no  preliminary  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Mitchell.  He  just  gave  his  glasses  a 
hitch  and  glared  over  the  top  of  Mitchell's 
effort  and  then  read  it  out. 

OLD  ENGLAND  FOR  EVER. 

By  MiTCHPXL. 

Oh,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel, 

The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs, 

And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  man ! 

Rejoice,  ye  men  of  England,  ring  your  bells. 

King  George,  your  King  and  England's,  doth  approach, 

Commander  of  this  hot,  malicious  day! 

Our  armour,  that  marched  hence  so  silver  bright, 

Hither  returns  all  gilt  with  German  blood ; 

Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 

That  did  display  them  when  we  first  marched  forth  ; 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 

Our  lusty  English  all  with  purple  hands, 

Dyed  inthe  slaughter  of  their  Teuton  foes. 

But  to  their  home  they  will  no  more  return 

Till  Belgium's  free  and  France  is  also  free ; 

Then  to  their  pale,  their  white-faced  shore, 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides 

And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders — 

Even  to  that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main, 

That  water-walled  bulwark  still  secure, 

Will  they  return  and  hear  our  thunderous  cheers. 

But  Belgium  first,  unhappy,  stricken  land, 

Which  has,  we  know,  and  all  too  well  we  know, 

Sluiced    out    her    innocent    soul    through   streams   of 

blood, 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  us  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement. 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  our  descent. 
Our  arm  shall  do  it,  or  our  life  be  spent. 

The  Doctor  stopped  suddenly  and  flung 
his  eyes  over  us.  Naturally  we  were 
staggered  and  full  of  amazement  to  think 
of  a  hard  blade  hke  Mitchell  producing 
such  glorious  stuff.  Any  fool  could  see  it 
was  poetry  of  the  classiest  kind. 

"  Do  you  desire  to  hear  more  ?  "  shouted 
the  Doctor. 

And  we  said,  "Yes,  sir  !" 

"  Then  seek  it  in  the  immortal  pages 
from  whence  the  boy  Mitchell  has  dared  to 
steal  it ! "  he  thundered  out,  growing  his 
well-known  deadly  red  colour.  "With 
predatory  hand  and  an  audacity  from  which 
the  most  hardened  criminal  would  have 
shrunk,  this  abominable  boy,  insolently 
counting  on  the  ignorance  of  those  whose 
unfortunate  duty  it  is  to  instruct  him,  has 
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appropriated  the  Bard  to  his  own  vile  uses  ; 
and  his  cunning  has  led  him  to  interpolate 
and  alter  the  text  in  such  a  manner  that 
sundry  passages  are  made  to  appear  as  one. 
Mitchell  will  meet  me  in  my  study  after 
morning  school.  I  need  say  no  more. 
Words  fail  me " 

And  they  actually  did,  which  was  a 
record  in  its  way.  The  Doctor  panted  for 
a  bit,  then  he  picked  up  Mitchell's  poem,  or 
rather,  Shakespeare's,  as  if  it  was  a  mouse 
that  had  been  dead  a  fortnight,  and 
dropped  it  on  the  ground.  It  was  rather 
a  solemn  moment — especially  for  Mitchell — 
and  the  only  funny  thing  about  it  was  to 
see  the  Sixth.  Of  course,  they'd  been  had 
by  Mitchell,  just  the  same  as  us  in  the 
Fifth — in  fact,  everybody  ;  but  they  tried  to 
look  as  if  they'd  known  it  was  Shakespeare 
from  the  first.  As  for  Mitchell,  he  had  made 
the  rather  rash  mistake  of  thinking  old 
Dunston  and  Peacock  and  Fortescue  didn't 
know  any  more  about  Shakespeare  than  he 
did ;  and  now  he  sat  aw^ful  white  but 
resigned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  got  the 
worst  flogging  he  ever  did  get,  and  had  a 
narrow  squeak  of  being  expelled  also.  It 
calmed  him  down  for  days  afterwards,  and 
he  was  also  called  "  King  John  "  till  the  end 
of  the  term,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  which 
he  badly  hated. 

Then  the  Doctor  snorted  himself  calm, 
and  his  face  grew  its  usual  colour.  He 
picked  up  Thwaites,  and  ended  with  the 
tamest  poem  of  the  lot,  in  my  opinion. 
Which  shows  that  grown-up  people  and  boys 
have  a  very  different  idea  about  what  is 
poetry  and  what  isn't. 

"The  verses  of  Thwaites  have  w^on  the 
poet's  bay,"  said  Doctor  Dunston. 
"  Thwaites  alone  has  written  a  work  worthy 
to  be  called  a  poem.  His  stanzas  possess 
music  and  reveal  thought  and  feeling. 
Neither  technically  are  they  open  to  grave 
objection.  I  congratulate  Thwaites. 
Though  not  robust,  or  a  pillar  of  strength 
either    in    his    class    or    in   the    field,   he 


possesses  a  refined  mind,  a  capacity  of 
emotion  and  a  power  for  expressing  that 
emotion  in  terms  of  poetry  that  time  and 
application  may  possibly  ripen  and  mature. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion,  and  those  who 
have  sat  in  judgment  share  it  with  me." 

He  then  gave  us  Thwaites — twittering 
sort  of  stuff,  and  interesting,  not  because 
Thwaites  had  got  "  the  poet's  bay,"  what- 
ever that  is,  but  because  he  had  landed 
Peacock's  guinea.  Nobody  much  Hked  his 
prize  poem  except  the  masters,  and  even 
Thwaites  himself  said  it  wasn't  any  real 
good,  and  was  written  when  he  had  a  beastly 
sore  throat  and  was  feeling  utterly  down  on 
his  luck.  In  fact,  he  was  going  to  call  it 
"  Lines  Written  in  Dejection  at  Merivale," 
like  real  poets  do,  only  he  got  better  before 
he  finished  the  last  verse,  and  so  didn't. 

TO  THE  EARTH. 

By  Thwaites. 

Suffer,  sad  earth  ;  no  pain  can  equal  thine : 
Thy  giant  heart  must  ever  be  a  shrine 
For  all  the  sorrows  of  Humanity. 
As  one  by  one  the  stricken  ages  die, 
The  bright  beams  of  the  stars  are  turned  to  tears, 
And  howling  winds  that  whistle  down  the  years 
Sigh  "  Sorrow,  sorrow,  sorrow  ! "  and  are  gone 
Into  the  silence  of  oblivion. 

Suffer,  great  world ;  the  poison  fangs  of  Death 
Can  only  wound,  not  kill  thee.  .  .  .  Lo !  the  breath 
Of  everlasting  dawn  is  in  the  wind  ; 
The  distant  throbbing  of  a  giant  Mind 
Shall  set  the  music  of  the  Universe 
Once  more  in  time — with  harmonj'  coerce 
The  discord  of  a  warring  race  to  cease 
And  sorrow  die  within  the  arms  of  peace. 

Thwaites  spent  his  guinea  almost  entirely 
on  tuck  ;  and  though  he  was  very  generous 
with  it,  and  shared  the  grub  with  the  com- 
petitors Eice  and  Sutherland,  who  were  his 
friends,  he  still  kept  enough  to  make  him- 
self ill  again.  For  it  was  one  of  the  unlucky 
things  about  Thwaites  that  any  muck  really 
worth  eating  always  bowled  him  over.  He 
wrote  a  poem  three  times  as  long  as  his  war 
poem,  called  "  Effect  of  Cocoanut  Eock  on  the 
Tummy  of  Thwaites"  ;  but  Dunston  wouldn't 
have  purred  much  over  that. 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES'  PART 
IN  THE  WAR 

By  J.  D.  SYMON 

SECOND   ARTICLE 


THE  contribution  of  the  Universities  to 
the  military  strength  of  the  nation 
has  been  shown,  in  a  former  article,  to 
be  remarkable,  but  that  account  necessarily 
left  much  unsaid.  It  dealt,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  older  foundations  ;  but  the  story  of 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere  is  equally 
noteworthy,  and  now  falls  to  be  discussed  in 
as  great  detail  as  space  will  permit.  The 
neld  IS  very  wide,  the  activity  immense,  and 
at  present  no  final  word  can  be  said,  for 
the  figurog  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
loUowmg  notes  may,  however,  be  taken  as 
accurate  for  the  periods  specified.  It  has 
not  been  possible  in  every  case  to  include 
the  very  latest  figures. 


Looking  northward  first  to  Durham,  we 
find  the  keenest  enthusiasm  in  the  castled 
Academe  by  the  Wear  and  its  sister  societies 
— Armstrong  College  and  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  There 
the  Officers  Training  Corps  is  again  the 
centre  of  activity,  and  at  least  399 
commissions  have  been  granted  to  under- 
graduates and  graduates  of  these  colleges. 
Many  of  these  have  gone  to  junior 
members  of  the  staff,  and  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  number  of  promotions. 
Men  who  entered  as  second -lieu  tenants  are 
already  captains,  and  one  student  who  joined 
as  a  corporal,  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  is   now,  by  sheer  ability,  a  captain. 
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Durham  has  ah'eady  given  sacrifices  of  her 
best  blood  and  brains  bo  German  bullets. 
Major  Alexander  Kirkland  Robb,  Lecturer  in 
Military  History  at  Armstrong  College,  and, 
until  August,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  there,  was  wounded 
unto  death  at  the  Aisne  on  September  20. 
Major  Robb  was  an  alumnus  of  Aberdeen 
University  before  he  went  to  Sandhurst, 
where  his  career  was  brilliantly  distinguished. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  Officers  Training 
Corps  by  Major  J.  Morrow,  one  of  the 
Armstrong  Lecturers  on  Engineering,  who  is 
now  entirely  on  military  duty.  Of  the  staff 
of  Armstrong  College,  50,  including  one 
professor,  have  volunteered.  The  total  of 
members  on  service  is  718.  Since  August  5 
the  College  buildings  have  been  the 
Northern  General  Hospital  for  Territorials, 
Regulars  from  the  Front,  and  Belgian 
wounded.  An  interesting  side-issue  in 
academic  Durham's  and  Newcastle's  war 
service  has  been  the  active  part  played  by  one 
of  the  Professors  of  Medicine,  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver,  and  the  Professor  of  Classics,  Dr.  J. 
Wight  Duff,  on  the  committee  of  Newcastle 
citizens  which  has  raised  the  Tyneside 
Scottish.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  is  chairman, 
and  the  board  includes  Lord  Armstrong  and 
Sir  Charles  Parsons.  In  a  week  they  had 
enrolled  a  battalion  ;  in  ten  days,  two ;  in 
a  month  they  had  a  whole  brigade — over 
4,000  men.  Then  the  War  Office  asked  for 
1,000  more.  While  primarily  a  citizens 
corps,  raised  by  the  citizens,  the  brigade 
has  at  the  same  time  an  interesting  and  by 
no  means  unimportant  link  with  the 
University.  Durham  and  the  constituent 
colleges  issued  no  formal  call  to  arms,  but 
the  officials  took  every  opportunity  of  urging 
upon  the  students  their  duty  in  the  present 
crisis.  Each  professor  put  the  matter  before 
his  own  men  in  his  own  way,  by  written 
notice  and  private  advice. 

The  University  of  Birmingham,  in  a  list 
dated  the  middle  of  April,  showed  54 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  assistants 
and  7  servants  on  active  service,  and  207 
members  appointed  to  commissions  or  enlisted. 
These  figures  include  63  commissions  granted 
to  members  of  the  University  Contingent  of 
the  Officers  Training  Corps.  The  strength 
of  that  body,  however,  has  not  been  reduced 
by  the  departure  of  members  for  their 
respective  units.  At  the  date  in  question 
it  numbered  139,  and  was  receiving  constant 
additions. 

The  University  staff,  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative, has   contributed   upwards    of 


£1,424  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  section  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Fund.  The  new  buildings 
of  the  University  at  Edgbaston,  erected  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million, 
were  handed  over,  on  August  5  last, 
to  the  War  Office,  and  now  form  the  First 
Southern  General  Hospital.  The  beds 
number  1,000,  The  average  number  of 
patients  is  from  500  to  600,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  April  upwards  of  8,210  cases  had 
been  received.  Besides  the  great  hall,  there 
are  about  a  dozen  other  wards  in  the 
building,  thus  beneficently  transformed  from 
the  uses  of  pure  science  to  those  of  applied 
science  in  its  most  humane  form.  In  the 
Out-patients  Department  3,240  sick  men  on 
furlough  have  been  treated.  Birmingham 
University  has  also  organised  special 
addresses  on  the  War,  its  causes  and  issues. 
The  authorities  have  encouraged  enlistment 
by  special  regulations  framed  for  the  benefit 
of  students ;  scholarships  are  held  for 
beneficiaries  on  service,  pay  is  continued 
to  staff  and  servants— less  any  Government 
emolument  received  for  war  duties— and 
all  officials  serving  will  be  reinstated. ,  In 
September  a  special  examination  for  the 
degrees  of  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  was  held,  in  order 
that  a  number  of  students  might  qualify  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  so  take  up  military 
duties. 

The  University  of  Liverpool  has  a  roll 
of  honour  containing  the  names  of  661 
members  on  naval  and  military  service.  Of 
these,  63  are  members  of  the  University  staff; 
employes,  23  ;  present  students,  239  ;  past 
students,  336.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  junior  staff  and  students  are 
organised  for  voluntary  drill,  and  of  these 
24  have  obtained  commissions.  Women- 
students  have  formed  a  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachment,  numbering  96  members,  many 
of  whom  are  already  serving  in  hospitals  at 
home  and  in  France.  Liverpool  has  been 
active  in  other  directions  than  in  the  supply 
of  men  for  service  in  the  field,  for  she  is 
co-operating  with  the  other  Northern  English 
Universities  in  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  questions  arising  out  of  the  War. 
The  staff  and  students  are  maintaining  a 
Home  for  14  Belgian  refugees.  The  staff's 
and  servants'  contributions  to  various  war 
funds  will  amount  to  £730  per  annum. 
The  Government  has  called  npon  the  expert 
service  of  many  of  the  officials.  Professor 
Harvey  Gibson  (Major,  King's  Liverpool 
Kegiment),  is  Paymaster  of  the  West 
Lancashire  Territorial  Association,  in  charge 
of  separation  allowances  for  40,000  families. 
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He  has  charge  also  of  hospital  supply, 
voluntary  aid,  Territorial  finance,  and  military 
education.  Special  bacteriological  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  Professors  Beattie  and  Glynn. 
Dr.  Titherley,  Lecturer  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
is  doing  special  work  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  The  Professor 
of  Entomology,  Professor  Newstead,  is  in 
France,  as  an  adviser  on  sanitation  and 
the  destruction  of  flies.  Nor  does  this 
complete  the  activities  of  Liverpool  in 
special  services. 

The  recruiting  figures  of  Sheffield  Uni- 
versity, up  to  the  third  week  of  April, 
showed  that  175  members  had  joined  the 
Forces,  and  these  numbers  w^ere  being 
added  to  every  day.  Commissions  had 
been  granted  to  two  members  of  Council, 
to  34  members  of  the  staff,  and  to  62 
students.  Serving  in  the  ranks  are  two 
members  of  the  staff,  64  students,  and  11 
attendants.  Two  members  have  been  killed 
and  two  w^ounded.  An  interesting  feature 
of  Sheffield  University'  organisation  is  the 
system  of  War  lectures,  directed  by  a  special 
committee,  and  designed  to  give  instruction 
within  the  University  area  on  the  causes  and 


issues  of  the  War.  The  Vice-Chancellor  had 
received  many  requests  for  such  a  series  of 
lectures,  and  appealed  through  the  Press 
for  volunteer  helpers.  He  met  with  a 
cordial  response  from  many  distinguished 
speakers,  including  Professor  Yinogradoff, 
Dr.  Sarolea,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  Professor 
Arnold,  Mr.  Seton  Watson,  and  many  others. 
Dinner-hour  meetings  for  working-men  are 
held  in  the  large  works  and  factories,  and 
lectures  are  given  in  various  halls  in  the  city. 
This  excellent  work  has  been  extended  also  to 
the  crowds  attending  football  matches.  As  at 
Leeds  and  elsewhere,  special  committees  of 
experts  are  giving  advice  on  social,  economic, 
and  scientific  problems  arising  out  of  the 
present  state  of  the  country.  The  Council  of 
the  University  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  University  Belgian  Committee  two 
houses,  where  16  refugees  are  maintained 
out  of  a  fund  raised  by  donations  and 
weekly  subscriptions  from  the  staff  and 
students  and  from  friends  of  the  University. 
Proceeds  of  the  War  lectures — the  admission 
to  which  is  from  one  penny  to  sixpence  and 
one  shilling—are  handed  to  the  "  Everyman  " 
Belgian     Relief     Fund.      Audiences    have 
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numbered  from  4,000  to  5,000,  and  crowds 
have  been  turned  away.  The  popularity  of 
the  lectures  is  not  surprising  when  one 
considers  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
names  of  the  lecturers.  Dr.  Sarolea  (of 
Liege)  has  spoken  on  "The  Martyrdom 
of  Belgium,"  Mr.  Belloc  on  "France,"  and 
Professor  VinogradofiP  on  "Eussia."  And 
these  are  only  a  few  typical  examples  from 
a  programme  of  wide  range  and  interest. 
The  activity  of  the  committee  extends  also 
to  the  political  clubs  in  the  University 
area,  to  which  lecturers  are  sent.  Sheffield 
University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
scheme  of  popular  education. 

Bristol,   the   youngest   of    English  Uni- 
versities, is  full  of  energy  and  activity  in 


the  same  as  at  Birmingham.  Twenty-nine 
members  enlisted  in  various  units  without 
waiting  for  commissions.  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  medical  staff  holds  a  com- 
mission in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
and  is  working  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Paul  Bush  in  the  Southern  General 
Hospital.  The  ladies  of  the  University 
have  organised  a  Women's  War  Pund  for 
nursing,  ambulance,  sewing,  knitting,  social 
work,  and  interpreting.  Three  hundred 
members  over  military  age  are  drilling  regularly 
in  a  Volunteer  Training  Corps.  Practical  con- 
siderations limited  the  membership  to  300, 
and  200  more  are  waiting  the  opportunity 
to  join,  and  meanwhile  are  attending  the 
evening  drills.     Portions  of  the  University 
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War  service.  The  Officers  Training  Corps 
was  in  full  swing  before  the  War  was  a 
week  old.  Vacation  gave  the  men  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  all  their  time  to 
military  work,  and  new  recruits  came  in 
daily.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Isambard  Owen,  was 
in  France,  and  his  return  was  delayed 
nntil  the  5th  ;  but  immediately  thereafter 
the  Military  Education  Committee  held 
frequent  sittings  to  interview  applicants  for 
commissions.  Eighty-three  temporary  com- 
missions have  been  granted,  and,  in  addition, 
69  members  of  the  University  have  been 
commissioned  in  the  Territorial  Forces.  Of 
these,  48  were  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.     Regulations  as  to  their  salaries  are 


buildings  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Regular  troops  and  of  military  lecturers. 

Crossing  the  Border,  we  find  the  four 
ancient  Universities  of  Scotland  no  less 
enthusiastic.  Three  of  them  have  elected 
"  War  Rectors."  Glasgow  has  chosen  M. 
Poincare,  President  of  the  French  Republic  ; 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Kitchener  ;  and  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  The  oldest  of  all, 
"  St.  Andrews  by  the  Northern  Sea,"  is  the 
smallest  in  her  number  of  undergraduates, 
and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  her  roll  of  honour.  But  the 
proportion  of  her  volunteers  is  admirable 
testimony  to  her  spirit.  St.  Andrews  men 
have  long  had  military  enthusiasms.  One 
recalls  in  their  "  Carmen  Saeculare,"  written 
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many  years  ago  by  Professor  Lewis  Campbell, 
the  happy  reference  to  the  old  University 
Corps  of  Artillery— 

Conto  machinam  moventem 
Cernes  nostrum  militem, 

which  a  translator  freely  rendered— 

By  that  group  the  gun  surrounding 
Our  Artillery  you  may  know. 

The  English  loses  the  neat  reference  to  the 
handspike,  but  no  matter.  The  previous 
lines  contain  also  an  allusion  to  St.  Andrews' 
ancient  and  still  surviving  interest  in 
archery.  This  by  the  way,  as  a  relief  from 
dry  statistics. 


in  residence.  The  corps  now  includes  every 
undergraduate  on  the  roll,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  dozen.  Its  strength  is  :  Officers, 
4;  ranks,  115.  At  least  two  hours'  drill  a 
day  is  the  rule,  and,  in  addition,  members  of 
the  staff,  not  eligible  to  join  the  contingent, 
have  been  receiving  very  thorough  drill 
instruction.  Twenty-eight  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  have  joined  the  Forces  since 
August  4. 

The  University  Hall  of  Kesidence  for 
Women  has  been  prepared  as  a  hospital — not 
yet  used — and  many  women-students  have 
volunteered  for  Red  Cross  w^ork.  One 
woman  -  student    from    Dundee  is    serving 
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During  the  last  academic  year  St.  Andrews 
—including  University  College,  Dundee,  an 
affiliated  body— had  508  students,  of  whom 
200  were  women.  Taking  the  male  students, 
then,  at  300,  it  is  quite  magnificent  to  find 
that  the  University  roll  of  honour,  as  at 
April  14,  contained  250  names  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  of  whom  214  are  officers, 
including  13  chaplains,  30  officers  of  the 
KA.M.C.  and  the  Indian  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Of  these  numbers,  at  least  87  belong 
to  the  current  or  the  last  academic  year, 
^nice  the  middle  of  September  the  Officers 
.L  raining  Corps  has  been  drilling  all  fit  jneu 


with  the  Ked  Cross  in  Serbia,  and  two 
others  elsewhere.  The  St.  Andrews  Ked 
Cross  Contingent  is  organised  by  one 
of  the  theological  professors,  who  has 
also  volunteered  as  an  Army  chaplain. 
Resolutions  of  Senatus  pointed  out  the  duty 
of  military  service  to  all  eligible  members  of 
the  University,  and  the  matter  was  further 
urged  in  public  addresses  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Donaldson,  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor,  by  Dr.  Stewart,  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  and  other  University 
authorities. 

Taking  the   Scottish   Universities  in   the 
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order  of  their  foundation,  we  come  next  to 
Glasgow,  whose  roll  of  honour  contams 
close  on  1,000  names  of  members  serving 
in  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The 
Glasgow  Officers  Training  Corps  has  been 
in  existence  for  six  years,  and  before  the 
War  about  100  commissions  had  been 
granted.  Cadets  and  ex-cadets  numbered 
about  900.  After  August  4  more  than 
500  men  applied  for  commissions,  and  488 
have  been  granted,  mostly  in  the  New 
Army  ;  but  some — about  70 — are  in  the 
Special  Reserve,  and  an  equal  number 
in  the  Territorial  Force.  Many  men  who 
had  been  cadets  in  the  Officers  Training 
Corps  enUsted  in  the  ranks,  and  in  response 
to    Lochiers    recruiting    campaign    among 


they  had  trained  two  recruit  squads.  Since 
then  the  work  has  been  on  battalion  scale. 
Interesting  details  could  be  given  of  the 
duties  of  the  corps,  did  space  permit.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  the  instruction  is 
similar  to  that  given  elsewhere,  and  every 
day  is  crowded  with  military  pm-suits.  All 
this  has  been  done  without  dislocation  of 
purely  academic  work,  and  the  keenness 
of  recruits  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Christmas 
Vacation  School  of  Instruction,  held  by  the 
officers  of  the  Training  Corps.  In  selecting 
and  recommending  suitable  candidates  for 
commissions,  the  Principal  and  the  Military 
Committee  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  War  Office, 
recognising  the  value  of  the  Officers  Training 
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University  men,  over  100  have  joined  the 
Cameron  Highlanders.  In  October,  when 
the  University  reassembled,  it  was  decided 
to  admit  to  the  Officers  Training  Corps  only 
members  who  were  attending  classes,  so  that 
no  fit  man  might  make  membership  of  that 
Corps  an  excuse  for  not  offering  himself  at 
once  for  active  service.  During  November 
and  December  800  students  have  been  under 
training.  At  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
the  Adjutant  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps 
had  to  rejoin  his  regiment  and  proceed  at 
once  on  foreign  service.  He  has  since  been 
wounded.  His  work  has  been  ably  carried 
on  by  two  officers  of  the  Officers  Training 
Corps,  supported  by  their  brother-officers. 
Major  E.  P.  Cathcart  is  in  command. 
Before    the    session    reopened   in  October, 


Corps  as  a  permanent  source  of  augmentation, 
insisted  that  it  shall  maintain  its  work.  But 
for  this,  its  activity  would  have  been 
interrupted,  for  all  the  officers  would  by  this 
time  have  been  at  the  Front.  Glasgow  has 
also  sent  many  officers  to  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
many  commissions  in  the  Eegular  Army  have 
been  obtained  by  Glasgow  University  men 
who  did  not  pass  through  the  Officers 
Training  Corps. 

In  the  provisional  roll  of  honour  issued 
last  November  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
— a  roll  of  which  the  Rector,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  has  said  he  is  proud — there 
appeared  the  names  of  778  past  or  present 
members  now  on  war  service.  These 
numbers  had  increased,  on  April  15,  to  1,154, 
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The  subjoined    table    gives    the    complete 
Hgures  to  the  date  mentioned  : — 

The  Bector,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty     .  1 
Members   of    teaching   and   research  staffs 

(not  graduates  of  Aberdeen)       ....  8 

Graduates  on  Civil  Staff  of  the  Admiralty   .  2 

Graduates  commissioned  (Army  and  Navy)  553 

Graduates  enlisted  in  the  ranks    ....  113 

Graduates  serving  as  hospital  orderlies,  etc. .  5 
Alumni  commissioned,  all  combatants 

(at  least)  29 

Alumni  enlisted  in  the  ranks 37 

Present  students  commissioned  (16  medical, 

the  rest  combatants) 55 

Present  students  enlisted 232 

Present  students  Red  Cross  orderlies      .      .  5 

Total  members,  past  and  present,  on  naval 

and  military  service 1040 


Half  a  dozen  times  at  least  the  Principal 
has  spoken  publicly  on  the  matter,  once  in  a 
University  sermon  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
and  elsewhere  at  students'  meetings. 
Together  with  Professor  Cash,  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  Mr.  D.  R.  Thorn,  the 
Secretary,  Captain  G.  A.  Williamson,  M.D., 
of  the  Officers  Training  Corps,  the  Principal 
has  interviewed  hundreds  of  past  and  present 
students  and  discussed  their  duty  with  them. 
Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  has  been,  indeed,  like 
so  many  other  heads  of  Universities,  more  a 
recruiting-sergeant  than  anything  else  since 
the  War  began.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  G. 
Buchanan  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Glasgow, 
and  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Gordons,  was 
seriously  wounded  last  December.  Four  deaths 
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Cadets  of  Aberdeen  University  Contingent 
Officers  Training  Corps 79 

Graduates  and  members  of  stafi  enrolled  in 
Aberdeen  Military  Training  Association  .         28 

Total  under  training      .......       107 

Total  members,  past  and  present,  on  service 

or  under  training 1147 

Add  University  servants  on  s<  rvice    ...  7 

Total 1154 

Note. — Of  the  commissioned  officers,  about  385 
are  medical,  and  26  chaplains. 

No  formal  call  to  arms  was  issued  by 
Aberdeen,  but  the  Principal,  warmly 
seconded  by  his  colleagues,  has  been  un- 
I'emittiug-  in  laying  the  issues  before  the 
iwen,  and  in  indicating  the   path   of  duty. 


were  reported  up  to  March  ?>1.  Our  most* 
northerly  University,  like  all  her  sisters,  has 
given  and  is  giving  freely  of  her  best  mind 
and  muscle  to  the  struggle,  and  her  long  roll 
of  honour,  headed  by  the  Rector's  name, 
owes  its  close-filled  ranks  in  great  measure 
to  the  cogent  way  in  which  the  authorities, 
without  public  appeal,  have  represented  to 
the  students  the  clear  obligation  which  rests 
at  this  crisis  on  every  fit  man  of  military 
age.  The  Principal  says  "  he  cannot  praise 
too  highly  the  spirit  of  the  men."  The 
martial  shade  of  Captain  Diigald  Dalgetty, 
revisiting  his  beloved  Marischal  College, 
must  look  on  well  pleased. 

Edinburgh's  roll  of  honour,  placed  at  our 
disposal   by   the    courtesy  of    Sir  Ludovie 
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Grant,  Secretary  to  the  Senatus,  has  been 
issued  in  what  may  be  called  "souvenir" 
form,  and  a  copy  has  been  forwarded,  as  a 
New  Year  greeting,  signed  by  the  Principal, 
Sir  William  Turner,  to  every  member  serving 
with  the  Forces.  It  contains  an  admirably 
clear  and  minute  analysis  of  details  available 
to  January  1,  and  from  the  text  the  following 
particulars  may  be  quoted.  The  numbers 
are,  however,  provisional,  and  the  figures 
must  be  taken  as  still  incomplete.  The  total 
number  of  members  on  military  service  is 
2,617.     Of  these,  15  have  already  laid  down 


by  University  members  are  :  Navy  4, 
Marines  2,  Naval  surgeons  85,  Staff  6, 
Cavalry  20,  Artillery  180,  Engineers  25, 
Infantry  322,  Army  Service  Corps  12, 
Medical  Service  517.  Two  members  are  in 
the  Veterinary  Corps,  and  14  are  chaplains. 
In  October,  on  the  reassembling  of  the 
University,  the  Senatus  posted  a  notice 
strongly  urging  all  male  students  to  undergo 
military  training.  At  the  same  time  the 
Military  Education  Committee  gave  detailed 
instruction  as  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
training     might     be     obtained.       Various 


OFFICERS     TRAINING     CORI'S    CAMP    OF    INSTRUCTION     IN     QUEEN's    COLLEGE     QUADRANGLE,     BELFAST. 


their  life,  16  have  been  wounded,  and 
2  are  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  stands  the  Rector,  Lord  Kit<jhener, 
representing  the  University  Court.  Of 
the  teaching  staff  24  are  serving,  of  the 
clerical  staff  4,  technical  staff  16,  graduates 
859,  alumni  116,  students  596,  members 
attached  to  2nd  Scottish  General  Hospital 
24.  The  cadets  in  the  Officers  Training 
Corps  number  588,  distributed  as  follows  : 
Artillery  unit  170,  engineer  unit  48,  infantry 
unit  220,  medical  unit  150,  University 
Eeserve  350.     Commissions  at  present  held 


privileges  as  to  interruption  and  resumption 
of  studies,  and  the  continuance  of  emoluments 
to  persons  serving,  were  issued  later.  Had 
space  permitted,  it  had  been  intended  to  give 
some  account  of  these  provisions  in  each 
University ;  that,  however,  is  impossible. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  regulations  are  framed  on  the 
most  liberal  lines  ;  for  the  University 
authorities  have  nobly  interpreted  their  duty 
to  the  country  and  to  the  flower  of  the 
country's  youth  under  their  care. 

Looking  now  to  the  sister  Isle,  we   find 


UNlVKItSITY    COLLEGE,    ^!OT^I^'GIIAM  :     KNEELING     ElUE    DRILL    AT    THE    LOCAL    llEADQUAKTEKS. 


that  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Irish  student 
remains  true  to  ancient  tradition.  The 
Dubhn  University  Officers  Training  Corps, 
founded  in  1910,  had  as  its  first  adjutant 
Captain  S.  G.  de  C.  Wheeler,  2nd  Royal 
DubUn  Fusihers,  whose  appointment  ter- 
minated early  in  1914.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Major  C.  Toogood,  D.S.O.,  1st  Lincolnshire 
Regiment,  who  was  recalled  to  his  regiment 
on  mobilisation,  and  thereupon  the  present 
adjutant,  Major  G.  A.  Harris  (T.F.),  second- 
in-command  of  the  contingent,  was  appointed. 
Major  R.  W.  Tate,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  commanded  the  corps  since  its 
inception.  Through  the  ranks  of  the  corps 
in  its  four  units— Engineers,  Infantry,  Army 
Service  Corps,  and  Medical — upwards  of 
1,000  cadets  have  passed  since  its  inception, 
or  are  at  present  therein.  In  April  last 
its    effective    strenerth    was    350,    so    that 


some  700  odd  were  or  had  been  members 
when  the  War  broke  out.  Up  to  last  August 
some  50  cadets  had  obtained  commissions  in 
the  Regular  Army  Special  Reserve  of  Officers 
and  the  Territorial  Force.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  upwards  of  520 
past  and  present  members  hc<.ve  obtained 
commissions,  while  some  80  had  joined 
as  dispatch-riders  or  had  enlisted  in  the 
ranks.  The  casualties  in  the  field  number, 
approximately,  40  up  to  April  17.  Further, 
the  corps  is  still  sending  forward  a 
steady  stream  of  applicants  for  commissions, 
so  that  350  is  a  minimum  estimate  of  its 
strength.  Besides  this,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has 
sent  to  Lord  Kitchener's  Army  a  very  large 
number  of  men  who  were  never  in  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  at  all.  In  November 
the  total,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  was  500. 
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This  has  now  been  largely  increased.  It  is 
well  within  the  mark  to  put  the  numbers  of 
non-members  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps 
now  on  service  at  350.  Of  these,  many  have 
obtained  commissions.  The  total  roll  of 
honour  maybe  safely  put  down  at  1,000  men 
serving  in  one  capacity  or  another.  Three 
other  Fellows  of  the  College  besides  the 
Commanding  Officer  have  taken  commissions 
in  the  corps  since  the  War  began.  Over  and 
above  its  Officers  Training  Corps  work,  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  corps  has  been 
engaged  in  the  training  of  young  officers  of 
the  New  Army  who  have  just  joined  or  are 


Marti  quam  Mlnerim^^'  was  the  motto  of 
the  Trinity  College  Volunteer  Corps  raised 
in  1787  by  the  GovH3rnment  during  the 
troubles  that  culminated  in  the  Rebelh'on 
of  1798.  Its  records  have,  unfortunately, 
been  lost. 

Queen's  University,  Belfast,  has  since  1908 
possessed  a  flourishing  contingent  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps.  In  August  of  last 
year  it  mustered  317  strong,  and  previous 
to  the  War,  65  members  had  obtained 
commissions,  nearly  all  in  the  Special 
Reserve.  Since  August  4,  up  to  the  middle 
of  April,   284  commissions,  mainly  in   the 
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about  to  join  their  battalions.  For  these  a 
special  school  of  instruction,  under  Major 
Harris,  has  been  organised,  and  over  250 
officers  have  passed  through  it.  The  Board 
of  Trinity  College  has  placed  a  large  number 
of  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  these  young 
officers,  and  during  their  course  the  great 
majority  of  them  live  within  the  walls  of  the 
College.  There  is  also  a  most  efficient 
Volunteer  Training  Corps  formed  by  gradu- 
ates who  are  prevented  by  age  or  professional 
duties  from  joining  the  colours.  Its 
membership  numbers  200.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  the  motto  of  the  corps,  "  Tarn 


New  Army,  had  been  granted  to  members 
and  ex-members  of  the  contingent.  Thirty- 
one  men,  impatient  of  delay  in  be.^ng 
commissioned,  enlisted  in  the  ranks.  Three 
officers  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  have 
joined  the  New  Army,  and  the  recruiting 
officers  have  had  a  busy  time  dealing  with 
the  large  access  of  recruits.  A  special  class 
is  being  held  for  men  anxious  to  qualify  for 
commissions,  and  from  this  a  steady  stream 
of  men  is  being  passed  out.  In  September 
the  officers  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Office,  to  form  a  camp  of  instruction  for 
young  officers  in  the  New  Army.     The  camp 
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was  pitched  iu  the  quadrangle  of  the 
University,  and  from  September  10  to 
October  10,  60  young  officers  received  a 
thorough  grinding  in  their  duties.  A 
similar  course  was  held  for  three  weeks 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  for  young 
officers  of  the  Ulster  Division.  For  the  mid- 
winter camp  they  were  not  under  canvas, 
but  were  billeted  in  the  spacious  physics 
laboratories.  To  April  17,  250  officers 
had  received  instruction.  At  that  date  a  fifth 
camp,  under  canvas,  had  just  been  begun. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  and  authorities  have 
from  the  first  magnificently  encouraged  the 
Officers  Training  Corps,  for  which  they  built 
splendid  headquarters  and  a  drill-hall. 

The  corps  of  Queen's  Veterans — men  from 
38  to  over  60— 
now  numbers  250, 
and  members  are  as 
keen  as  the  keenest 
youngsters.  They 
have  paid  for 
preparing  an  ex- 
tension of  the 
parade-ground  on 
land  generously 
granted  by 
the  University 
authorities.  The 
mihtary  ardour  of 
Queen's  is  worthy 
of  Ulster.  Already 
7  Queen's  men 
have  laid  down 
their  life  for  the 
Empire. 

Regarding  the 
National  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland, 
details  of  mihtary 
work  are  forthcoming  from  two  constituent 
bodies.  University  College,  Dubhn,  and 
University  College,  Cork.  From  University 
College,  Dublin,  91  last  year's  students  and 
several  College  servants  have  joined  the  Army 
in  various  capacities.  Of  former  students,  no 
exact  record  is  at  present  available,  but  the 
numbers  must  be  considerable.  Professor 
T.  M.  Kettle  has  also  joined  the  Forces. 
The  official  roll  of  honour  for  December 
showed  22  past  and  present  members  in  the 
Army,  20  in  the  Naval  Medical  Service, 
j9  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  9  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  and  one  officer  in 
the  Cameroons.  Two  members  of  staff  are 
serving  in  militaiy  hospitals,  and  5  members 
or  the  College  have  applied  for  commissions. 
-Lhe  latest  Hst,  without  full  classification  of 


services,  contains  43  additional  names.  The 
full  total  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Major  8. 
Lyle  Cummins  and  Captain  J.  J.  O'Keeffe 
have  received  tbe  Legion  of  Honour ;  the 
former  and  also  Major  J.  S.  Gallic  and 
Captain  C.  McQueen  have  been  mentioned 
in  dispatches.  Captain  O'Keeffe  has  three 
brothers,  all  medical  officers  and  all  old 
students  of  University  College,  Cork,  on 
active  service.  Colonel  M.  W.  O'Keefe, 
another  former  student,  has  received  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  for  his  heroic 
conduct  in  effecting,  under  an  appalling  fire, 
the  safe  removal  of  many  hundred  wounded 
at  Armentieres. 

Considering  now  the  academic  bodies  of 
Wales,  we  find  that  learned  world  inspired 


A    LECTUKE     AT    THE    FIRST 
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CAMP    OF    INHTHLCTION     FOR     YOUNG    OFFICE  HS    AT 
en's    UNIVERSITY,    BELFAST. 

with  the  ancient  martial  spirit  of  the' 
Principality.  The  University  of  Wales  has 
three  constituent  bodies.  University  College, 
Aberystwyth,  University  College  of  North 
AVales,  Bangor,  and  University  College  of 
South  Wales,  Cardiff.  The  separate  and 
older  foundation,  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  is  affiliated  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  privileged  by  charter  to  grant 
degrees.  Early  in  September  the  Principal 
of  Lampeter  sent  out  a  circular  to  all  students 
and  to  students  matriculated  but  not  yet 
entered  on  residence,  emphasising  the  para- 
mount need  of  men  and  the  urgency  of  the 
country's  call.  Some  20  at  once  went  to 
serve  in  various  capacities,  and  on  the 
reassembly  of  the  College,  all  members  were 
regularly    drilled,    and    others    joined    the 
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Forces.  The  total  serving  to  the  end  of 
ikpril  was  50  members.  Ccmmissioiis 
number  8.  Most  of  the  St.  David's  men 
are  ordained  when  they  leave,  so  that 
recruiting  is  chiefly  confined  to  under- 
graduates and  men  who  have  lately  finished 
their  course.    Seven  members  are  chaplains. 

From  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth,  202  members,  exclusive  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps,  are  serving  in  the 
Army.  Five  members  of  staff  have  obtained 
commissions.  The  commissions  number,  in 
all,  lt)0.  Members  serving  in  the  ranks,  136. 
Three  of  the  College  stalf  are  serving  with 
the  Officers  Training  Corps,  which  has  sent 
102  officers  and  20  men  to  the  Special 
Reserve,  the  Territorial  Force,  and  the  New 
Armies. 

The  University  College  of  North  Wales 
has  for  several  years  possessed  an  Officers 
Training  Corps,  in  which  the  Principal,  Sir 
Harry  Reichel,  is  captain,  and  the  Assistant- 
Registrar,  Mr.  Richard  Williams,  is  lieu- 
tenant. Of  present  students — that  is,  men  who 
would,  but  for  the  War,  be  students — 34  have 
received  commissions  and  16  have  enlisted 
as  privates.  Of  the  College  staff,  4  are 
officers  and  3  are  privates.  Of  past  students, 
52  are  known  to  have  received  commissions, 
and  34  are  privates.  The  Officers  Training 
Corps  is  at  present  organised  for  60  cadets, 
but  an  early  extension  is  expected.  Ninety 
students  are  in  regular  training  with  the 
corps,  and  of  these  47  have  applied  for 
commissions.  The  others  will,  it  is  believed, 
apply  in  June.  From  Bangor  Normal 
College,  80  of  its  120  men-students  are  in 
regular  training  with  the  men  of  the 
University  College  Officers  Training  Corps. 
In  April,  13  of  the  Normal  College  men 
joined  the  Army,  chiefly  as  privates,  and 
25  more  are  ready  to  join  in  July. 

University  College  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  has  sent  GS  present  students 
to  the  colours,  8  of  these  with  commissions  ; 
59  past  students  have  joined,  of  whom 
5  have  commissions,  making  a  total  of  125. 
There  is  no  Officers  Training  Corps  in 
connection  with  the  College,  so  that  students 
have  necessarily  found  their  way  into  the 
Forces  as  privates.  Of  the  teaching  staff, 
12,  and  of  the  administrative  staff  4,  are  on 
service.  To  the  teaching  staff  belongs  the 
officer  commanding  the  Third  Western 
General  Hospital. 

University  College,  Nottingham,  has  a 
roll  of  honour  of  over  448  full  or  part-time 


students  now  serving.  Of  the^e,  278  have 
passed  through  the  Officers  Training  Corps. 
Thirteen  members  of  the  staff  are  serving 
in  the  ranks  or  have  obtained  commissions. 
Casualties  have  been  heavy.  Killed  : 
Captain  F.  A.  Forster,  Adjutant  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  ;  Lieutenant  J.  M. 
Atkin  and  Second-Lieutenant  H.  C.  S. 
Walker  (students)  ;  Second  -  Lieutenant 
W.  M.  Smalley  and  Second-Lieutenant  A.  B. 
Raynes,  members  of  the  College  staff.  Five 
members  are  wounded,  and  of  these  one  is 
a  prisoner.  Second-Lieutenants  J.  H.  Smith 
and  C.  Gr.  Shaw  have  been  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  been  awarded 
the  Military  Cross.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
cadets  are  training  for  commissions,  and  the 
College  has  instituted  special  courses  to  meet 
the  present  demand  for  officers.  The  College 
recently  founded  a  Department  of  Military 
Science,  which  held  at  Easter  a  camp  attended 
by  97  students,  many  of  whom  are  eligible  for 
commissions.  Instruction  is  being  given  to 
the  Nottingham  and  Notts  Citizen  Yolunteers 
by  the  College  Officers  Training  Corps. 
Captain  S.  R.  Trotman  is  in  command. 

From  University  College,  Exeter,  a  large 
contingent  of  past  and  present  students  is 
mth  the  colours,  but  exact  numbers  are  not 
yet  ascertained.  Two  of  the  staff  and 
40  students  are  now  serving  in  India 
with  the  College  Territorial  Company  of 
the  4th  Devonshire  Regiment.  A  former 
engineering  student  went  down  with  the 
Good  Hope.  In  conjunction  with  the  local 
military  authorities,  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  organised  for  soldiers  quartered 
in  the  town,  and  the  buildings  have  been 
lent  for  ambulance  lectures  and  similar 
objects.  The  College  Hostel  for  women- 
students  is  now  a  military  hospital. 

At  University  College,  Reading,  practically 
every  eligible  man-student  has  joined  the 
Officers  Training  Corps,  already  in  the  days 
before  the  War  an  efficient  and  flourishing 
body.  The  response  to  the  War  Office  call 
for  cadets  willing  and  fitted  to  take  com- 
missions was  very  gratifying,  and  up  to 
December  100  ex-cadets  were  known  to  be 
serving  in  His  Majesty's  Forces.  Of  these, 
55  held  commissions,  and  the  numbers  are, 
no  doubt,  by  this  time  much  higher. 
Sergeant-Instructor  Westwick,  to  whom  the 
corps  owed  much,  rejoined  his  old  regiment, 
the  2nd  Worcestershires,  in  August,  and 
within  a  month  had  met  his  death  on  the 
field  of  honour. 


EMANCIPATION 

By  F.  E..BAILY 

Illustrated   by   G.   C.  Wilmshurst 


N  the  tall,  white 
house  in  Clarges 
Street,  as  elsewhere, 
it  was  the  dead 
hour  before  dinner. 
The  Honourable 
Charles  Macarra, 
the  householder, 
also  of  Bloom  Hall, 
Wiltshire,  in  the 
endeavour,  as  it 
were,  to  kill  the  already  dead,  boxed  in  his 
attic  gymnasium  with  ex-Colour-Sergeant 
Bildad,  late  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  his 
soldier-valet. 

Charles,  slender,  twenty-six  years  old, 
thoroughbred,  relied  principally  on  an 
amazing  fertility  of  footwork,  weaving  in 
and  out  of  Bildad's  defence,  darting  vicious 
rights  and  lefts  at  his  adversary.  Bildad 
held  his  six-foot  mass  of  muscularity  in 
reserve,  his  square-jawed,  bright-eyed  face 
settled  into  a  grin  of  battle-lust,  and  per- 
petually his  long,  straight  left  held  off  the 
restless  enemy.  Periodically  he  indulged  in 
a  counter-attack,  driving  Charles  back  to  the 
padded  wall ;  it  was  the  solemn  achievement 
of  the  professional  at  pains  to  remind  the 
amateur  of  his  ultimate  inferiority. 

"  Right  0  ! "  observed  Charles  at  length. 
"My  bath  now,  Bildad.  Upon  my  word, 
you  are  getting  slow,  my  friend  !  I  was  all 
over  you  just  now.  If  I  were  not  so  bored 
with  life,  I  would  undertake  to  beat  you. 
You  could  never  stay  ten  rounds  with  me  at 
that  pace." 

Bildad's  6yes  brightened  and  a  charming 
smile  bared  his  strong,  white  teeth. 

"Whenever  you  like,  sir,"  he  said  respect- 
fully, pulling  on  a  sweater  and  departing 
bathroom  wards  with  the  professional's 
unruffled  confidence. 

Charles   bathed    and   dressed   in 
I'esignation.     Frankly,  he  could  not 
what  to  do. 
"  If  I  dine  out,"  he  murmured, 


languid 
imagine 

"  it  will 


be  nauseating,  and,  if  I  dine  at  home,  I  shall 
die  from  sheer  ennui.  Yet  one  must  dine 
somewhere." 

At  length,  perfectly  groomed,  immaculate, 
he  turned  for  counsel  to  the  watchful  ex- 
soldier. 

"  Bildad,"  he  demanded  plaintively,  *'  can 
you  discover  anything  whatever  attractive  in 
this  tedious  existence  ?  " 

For  the  second  time  the  charming  smile 
transformed  the  square- jawed,  combative 
countenance. 

*'As  long  as  there's  fighting  and  sport, 
sir,  we  mustn't  grumble." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Charles  smiled  also. 

"  I  shall  not  find  either  in  this  house," 
he  murmured.  "Everything  points  to  my 
dining  out." 

11. 

Although  Charles  belonged  to  three  ex- 
clusive clubs  and  five  supper-clubs,  he 
alighted  from  his  taxi-cab  at  the  promiscuous 
main  entrance  of  the  Restaurant  Superbe. 
Within,  Aristide  himself  came  forward  and 
led  the  distinguished  visitor  to  his  accustomed 
table  in  the  Rose  Salon.  Charles  ordered 
dinner,  chose  his  wines,  and  glanced  about 
him  with  an  expression  of  refined  horror. 

"  The  decoration  is  an  outrage,  but  at 
least  there  is  movement  and  life — of  a  sort," 
he  reflected. 

In  one  corner  the  Duke  of  Mornington 
entertained  two  Cabinet  Ministers  and  a 
leading  K.C.  Near  them  the  son  and  heir 
of  a  millionaire  cotton-spinner  learned 
worldly  wisdom  expensively  from  the  head 
waiter.  There  was  also  a  correct  youth 
nourishing  ]m  fiancee. 

Shuddering,  Charles  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  food.  He  discovered,  in  due 
course,  a  healthy  appetite,  and,  absorbed  in 
reflection,  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  until  the 
liqueur  and  coffee  stage. 

They  lingered  still,  the  Duke  of  Morning- 
ton,  the  cotton-spinning  heir,  and  i\\e fiances, 
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but  for  Charles  thej  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Through  the  faint  mist  risen  from  his 
fragrant  Egyptian  cigarette  he  beheld  the 
•girl  who,  entering  during  his  period  of  pre- 
occupation, had  drifted  to  a  haven  three 
tables  away  and  proceeded  to  dine  in 
solitude. 

Over  Charles  stole  a  consciousness  of 
ineffable  rest.  She  sat  there  facing  him, 
aw^are  of  his  awakened  perception,  yet 
outwardly  indifferent.  He  guessed  she  mnst 
be  tall,  he  knew  she  was  slender.  She  had 
hair  of  a  deep  golden  brown,  and  her  gown 
harmonised  in  tones  of  gold.  Her  move- 
ments exhibited  a  certain  detached  languor 
utterly  charming,  yet  strange  in  a  girl  of 
perhaps  twenty-two.  Strange  also  that  she 
should  dine  alone.  Equally  strange  that  he 
recalled  the  purchase  from  her  of  a  pair 
of  embroidered  braces  at  a  bazaar  in  aid  of 
distressed  daughters  of  the  clergy,  organised 
by  his  aunt. 

As  he  watched,  she  raised  her  perfect  oval 
face  with  a  lazy,  deliberate  charm,  and  two 
deep  brown  eyes  beneath  a  distracting  little 
straight  fringe,  half-way  down  her  forehead, 
met  his  for  an  instant.  The  eyes  considered 
him  dispassionately,  yet  he  could  have  sworn 
they  smiled  very  faintly.  Then  they  con- 
cerned themselves  solely  with  the  peach  she 
continued  to  peel  with  a  certain  voluptuous 
enjoyment. 

Charles  toyed  idly  wn'th  his  Grand  Marnier, 
bored  no  longer.  His  amber  drink  might 
have  been  the  elixir  of  life.  A  divine  and 
dangerous  electricity  flowed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring enchanted  table,  and  Charles  knew 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  Nature,  it  must 
flow  back,  completing  the  circuit.  Like  calls 
to  like  ;  her  who  attracts  us  we  attract. 

Charles  raised  an  eyebrow,  and  his  w^aiter 
glided  alongside. 

"  May  I  ? "  scribbled  Charles  on  a  card. 
"  You  once  sold  me  a  pair  of  braces."  And 
the  waiter  glided  away. 

She  regarded  the  little  slip  of  pasteboard . 
thoughtfully.  The  waiter  offered  Charles's 
gold  pencil.  Slowly  she  wrote  and  handed 
back  the  card.  Her  deep  brown  eyes  still 
dwelt  upon  the  peach. 

Back  to  Charles  travelled  the  scrap  of 
pasteboard.  Underneath  his  own  appeared 
another  message — 

"  Why  not  ?  "  it  said. 

Charles  breathed  a  faint,  ecstatic  sigh, 
rose,  and  crossed  gracefully  to  the  enchanted 
table.  As  he  sat  down,  the  lady  bestowed  upon 
him  one  fleeting  glance  of  subdued  mockery. 
Then  she  continued  to  toy  with  her  peach, 


"  I  do  not  believe  in  luck  or  embroidered 
braces,"  mui'mured  Charles,  offering  his 
cigarette-case.  "  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  destiny." 

She  took  one  of  his  fragrant  Egyptian 
cigarettes  and  placed  it  between  her  pink 
and  perfect  lips.  Deftly  he  held  a  match, 
and  she  inhaled  as  deftly.  Then  she  re- 
moved the  cigarette  and  smiled  frankly, 
adorably,  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  destiny,"  she  said. 
"  I  believe  in  myself." 

"  It's  the  most  delightful  creed  I  ever 
discovered,"  replied  Charles,  with  quiet 
conviction.  "How  shall  we  pass  this 
evening  of  a  lifetime,  lady  ?  What  do  you 
desire  more  than  anything  in  the  world  ?  " 

The  gold  girl  considered. 

"I  think  I  should  be  very  happy  if  my 
mother  and  father  were  to  w^alk  in  and  see 
what  their  daughter  is  really  like,"  she  said 
at  last,  with  a  certain  amount  of  venom. 

Charles  considered  her  as  she  sat  toying 
with  a  coffee-spoon.  The  charming  reckless- 
ness had  departed  ;  a  little  frown  drew  her 
brows  together,  a  frown  that  seemed  to 
arise  from  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things  and 
battles  long  ago.  The  sensitive  mouth 
craved  dumbly  for  sympathy. 

"Tell  me,"  murmured  Charles,  gazing 
unseeingly  at  the  coffee-pot. 

"All  right,"  she  retorted,  shrugging  her 
white  shoulders.  "  My  name  is  Gloria  Pack. 
My  father  is  a  retired  colonel,  who  rules 
everyone  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  is  a  silly 
man,  but  he  holds  the  purse-strings.  I  have 
no  money  of  my  own,  or  I  shouldn't  be  living 
at  home  now.  None  of  the  men  whom  father 
allows  in  the  house  pleases  me,  as  you  might 
imagine.  I  don't  please  any  of  the  men  I 
meet  in  other  houses,  because  father  takes 
an  interest  in  my  clothes — they  have  to 
conform  to  a  sort  of  sealed  pattern  designed 
by  him  and  mother.  I  can't  do  anything 
useful,  and,  anyhow,  I  should  hate  to  work 
for  a  living.     There  !  " 

Charles  nodded  in  his  wise,  all-compre- 
hending way. 

''  But  the  gold  frock,  the  Rose  Salon,  the 
lone,  unchaperoned  feast  ?  " 

"A  delightful  godmother  left  me  fifty 
pounds  not  long  ago.  I'm  twenty-two,  so 
it  was  mine  to  do  as  I  like  with.  I  have 
done  as  I  liked." 

They  fell  silent.  Then  Charles  placed 
tlie  tips  of  his  slender,  white  fingers 
together,  leaned  his  chin  on  them,  and 
spoke  thoughtfully. 

*'you  are  starving  for  romanccj"  he  said. 
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"  Your  mother  and  father  love  yon,  but  they 
don't  realise  you  are  grown-up.  For  them 
you  still  bowl  infantile  hoops.  You  would 
marry  the  right  sort  of  man  joyfully  if  he 
came  to  you  in  the  right  sort  of  way.  First, 
however,  you  must  try  your  unfledged  wings. 
Do  let  me  help!" 

Probably  it  was  the  cunningly  accented 
"do."  In  any  case,  Gloria  Pack  smiled 
again,  remembering  her  present  freedom 
and  the  youth  of  the  night. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  queried,  raising  her  eyebrows, 
one  a  shade  more  than  the  other,  in  a  fashion 
peculiarly  charming. 

"Look  round  among  our  fellow-diners 
and  see  if  there  is  a  man  among  them  you 
would  care  to  marry." 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  she 
let  her  gaze  wander.  It  lit  here  and  there  on 
various  scions  of  an  ancient  aristocracy,  filling 
themselves  decorously  with  good  things, 
behaving  wifch  even,  unobtrusive,  stereotyped 
courtesy  to  young  and  old,  plain  and  pretty 
women  alike.  Finally  she  settled  upon 
a  dark,  firm-chinned,  cropped-moustached 
man,  a  year  or  two  older  than  Charles,  who 
attacked  his  food  with  quick,  decisive  bites, 
appearing  to  chafe  because  of  this  inadequate 
outlet  for  his  very  obvious  energy. 

"  That  one  over  there,"  she  decided,  jerking 
her  little  chin,  as  firm  as  the  stranger's  in  its 
feminine  way. 

"  Um ! "  said  Charles,  considering  the 
bridegroom  with  languid  interest.  "  A  bit 
of  a  handful,  but  you  might  have  done 
worse.  Well,  I  will  see  to  it  for  you.  But 
there  arc  your  unfledged  wings  to  provide 
for,  and  there  is  the  romance  so  necessary  to 
revive  your  starved  soul.  Forgive  me  if  I 
reflect  a  moment." 

He  lit  another  fragrant  cigarette  and 
stared  dreamily  at  nothing.  The  girl 
glanced  curiously  at  his  thin,  calm,  pur- 
sang  countenance,  and  amused  herself  by 
inspecting  the  unsuspicious  bridegroom. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  Charles  began  to 
speak. 

"  You  will  want  money,"  he  commenced, 
almost  rapidly  for  him,  "  and  the  problem 
is  how  to  provide  it  plausibly.  The  money 
itself  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  I  am 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  and  a 
mere  thousand  will  cover  the  expenses — 
yours,  that  is.  I  think  you  had  better  win 
it  in  a  newspaper  competition,  for  predicting 
the  result  of  a  number  of  football  matches. 
I  will  call  on  you  as  the  representative  of 
The  Weekly  Wo?ider — it  doesn't  exist,  but 
your  people  are  not  to  know  that ;  w^  will 


say  it  is  published  in  Scotland— and  hand 
you  the  spoil.  Then  you  will  run  away  from 
home,  leaving  the  usual  letter  on  your  pin- 
cushion." 

Th«  gold-frocked  girl  was  laughing  now, 
her  eyes  bright  with  excitement.  Suddenly 
she  became  grave. 

"  I  can't  possibly  take  your  money." 

''  Then  make  your  husband  refund  it," 
retorted  Charles  almost  testily.  "  You  don't 
want  to  spoil  the  prettiest  scheme  ever 
hatched,  do  you  ?  Wait  till  I've  finished, 
and  then  see,  gold  lady.     Listen  ! 

"  You  will  proceed  to  dwell  in  a  flat  with 
a  faithful  and  respectable  chaperon,  whom 
I  will  secure  for  you.  Near  at  hand  I 
will  station,  moreover,  a  man  of  iron  as  a 
bodyguard,  Bildad,  my  soldier -servant,  an 
ex-colour-sergeant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
And  do  you  know  what  your  name  will  be, 
Miss  Gloria  Pack  ?  " 

"  My  own,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  hereby  create  you  Princess 
Maria  da  Estrella,  an  exiled  Portuguese 
Royalty,  badly  mixed  up  in  a  revolutionary 
scheme." 

"  That  is  absurd  ! "  declared  the  girl  a 
little  coldly. 

"  Silly  !  "  replied  Charles.  "  Look  at  the 
man's  face.  Don't  you  see  he's  cut  out  for 
a  buccaneer  ?  I  can't  go  and  say  to  him  : 
'  Look  here,  I've  got  an  awfully  pretty  girl 
I  want  you  to  marry.'  But  I  can  say : 
'  Please  help  restore  a  princess  to  the  family 
estates.'  He'll  jump  at  the  chance,  and, 
once  he's  seen  you,  the  rest  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  My  dear  Miss  Pack,  you  don't 
need  me  to  tell  you  that  you  possess  a  very 
attractive  and  charming  personality." 

Charles  paused,  a  little  breathless.  The 
dimples  reappeared  on  either  flank  of  her 
mouth. 

"And  the  eventual  denouement?  Of 
course,  I  can't  marry  him  under  false 
pretences." 

Charles  cast  up  his  eyes  towards  the 
stippled  ceiling. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I,  too, 
have  a  little  imagination  !  Of  course,  he 
cannot  marry  you  as  he  is.  He  might  as 
well  appear  at  the  ceremony  without  his 
collar.  Naturally,  we  should  bestow  on  him 
a  title  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
cause.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Duke  do 
Minho  ?  " 

*'  But  who  is  the  man  ?  "  inquired  Gloria 
faintly. 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least,  but  Aristide 
will  tell  m^.   L^ave  it  all  to  me.   At  present, 
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if  you  are  agreeable,  we  will  go  and  enjoy 
the  Russian  Ballet.  I  happen  to  subscribe 
for  a  box." 

Slowly  she  swayed  to  her  feet,  and  Charles 
saw  that  his  memory  had  been  exact.  Her 
height  matched  her  slenderness,  and  the 
golden  gown  clung  as  if  it  loved  her.  She 
was  a  very  vision  of  a  girl. 

"By  Jove,"  murmured  Charles  to  himself, 
following  her  out  of  the  Rose  Salon,  "she 
ought  to  be  a  real  princess  !  Upon  my  word, 
I  almost  envy  the  Duke  do  Minho  ! " 

III. 

Ik  the  drawing-room  of  their  Kensington 
home,  the  Pack  family  were  consuming 
afternoon  tea.  Mrs.  Pack,  a  large,  firm 
lady,  her  face  set  in  sad,  firm  lines,  the 
erstwhile  terror  of  many  a  simple  military 
station,  presided,  garbed  in  a  virtuous  black 
dress  whose  skirt's  four-yard  perimeter  swept 
the  ground.  The  Colonel,  five  feet  six  and 
bristling  like  an  Irish  terrier,  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  tea-cup  in  hand.  Gloria 
wilted  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa.  A  modern 
afternoon  frock,  silk  stockings,  and  dainty 
shoes  stayed  her  fainting  soul,  and  drew 
down  upon  her  sporadic  judgment. 

"  My  dear,"  barked  the  Colonel,  regarding 
his  cup  as  though  it  were  a  poisoned  chalice, 
"  this  is  no  more  orange  pekoe  than  I  am." 

"  Three-and-six  a  pound  at  the  Stores," 
replied  his  wife  bitterly.  "I  could  show 
you  the  bill,  Edward.  Exactly  the  same  as 
we  always  have— exactly." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  my  dear  Millicent,  that  I 
questioned  the  terms  of  your  requisition. 
I  dispute  the  fulfilment  of  it.  I  say  that 
this  is  not  orange  pekoe  which  we  are 
drinking.  Some  perishing  jackass  has  sent 
you  the  wrong  tea.  I  shall  write  to  the 
secretary  about  it." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  weighed  out  the  tea, 
father,"  hazarded  Gloria. 

"  Don't  talk  ridiculous  nonsense ! "  snapped 
her  father.  "  I  never  suggested  he  did. 
And  I  wish,  Gloria,  you  wouldn't  come  into 
your  mother's  drawing-room  looking  like 
an  actress.  I  shall  be  thundering  glad 
when  you've  spent  your  wretched  legacy — 
thundering  glad  !  " 

"A  Mr.  Robinson  to  see  Miss  Gloria," 
announced  the  parlour-maid. 

The  Colonel  at  once  snapped  off  her  head. 

"  Robinson  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
Robinson  ?  Miss  Gloria  knows  no  Robinson. 
What  does  he  want  ?  " 

"I  was  to  say  from  The  Weekly  Wonder^ 
sir." 


"  Pah  !  "  ejaculated  her  employer.  "  Go 
and  ask  the  fellow  his  business." 

"  I  expect  I  must  have  won  something  in 
the  competition,"  murmured  Gloria  dreamily, 
crossing  one  foot  over  the  other.  "Goals 
and  things,  you  know ;  Huddersfield  City 
against  Ipswich  Albion,  and  Cup  Tie  Finals, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Good  Heavens,"  sighed  the  Colonel,  "  the 
girl's  crazy  ! " 

The  parlourmaid  re-entered,  ushering  a 
young  man.  What  kind  of  tip  he  had  given 
her  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  young 
man  wore  a  Donegal  tweed  coat  and  trousers, 
and  a  chessboard  fancy  vest.  On  his  feet 
were  buttoned  patent-leather  boots  of 
dazzHng  briUiance.  Under  his  arm  reposed 
a  soft  felt  hat.  In  this  disguise,  and  with 
a  drooping  false  moustache  draping  his 
clean-cut  mouth,  no  one  could  have  recognised 
the  Honourable  Charles,  save  Gloria,  who 
knew. 

Mr.  Robinson,  completely  ignoring  her 
parents,  advanced  towards  the  young  lady 
and  bowed  expansively. 

"  Miss,"  he  exclaimed,  "  from  'enceforth 
you  are  famous  !  You  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  first  prize-winner  in  our  colossal 
football  competition.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
'and  you  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
cash,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  a  brief 
interview.  The  Editor  offers  you  his 
congratulations.  Allow  me  to  present  you 
with  a  copy  of  The  Weekly  Wonder  containing 
details  of  your  gratifying  success." 

"Edward,"  rumbled  Mrs.  Pack,  "there 
is  evidently  a  mistake.  Question  the  young 
man." 

"Bless  my  soul,"  roared  the  Colonel,  "  what 
the  blazes  are  you  gabbling  about  ?  Kindly 
explain  yourself  ! " 

Mr.  Robinson  turned,  urbane  as  ever. 

"  You  are  the  young  lady's  pa,  no  doubt, 
sir,"  he  observed  suavely.  "If  I  might,  I 
should  like  to  felicitate  you.  What  a  brain, 
sir,  what  a  brain  !  The  first  prize-winner 
out  of  a  circulation  something  under  a 
million  a  week !  Don't  trouble  to  reply, 
sir.  I  understand  your  feeUngs  exactly.  I 
see  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  thing.  If  you 
would  excuse  me  one  moment  while  I  glean 
a  few^  particulars  for  a  pithy  personal  par  or 
two  next  week " 

He  turned  again  to  Gloria.  The  Colonel 
choked,  attempted  to  speak,  glanced  across 
at  his  wife,  threw  up  liis  hands,  and  subsided, 
glaring,  into  an  arm-chair. 

Mr.  Robinson  chatted  for  a  moment 
or  so  in   subdued   tones   to   the   fortunate 
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prize-winiief.  Then,  with  great  unction,  he 
counted  out  a  thousand  pounds  in  notes, 
obtained  a  receipt,  and  made  his  adieux. 
His  going  released  the  dammed  flood  of  the 
Colonel's  wrath. 

"  What  the  blank  do  you  mean  by  all  this 
tomfoolery,  Grloria  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  How 
dare  you  win  a  thousand  pounds  without 
consulting  me  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it,  I  should  hke  to  know  ?  " 

Gloria  gathered  up  the  notes  lovingly  and 
favoured  her  father  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"I'm  going  to  put  it  all  in  the  bank, 
father,  as  I  did  godmother's  legacy,"  she 
said  softly,  tripping  from  the  apartment. 
She  went  up  to  her  bedroom,  glanced  round, 
sighed,  put  on  a  becoming  hat,  slung  a  coat 
over  her  arm,  placed  an  envelope  addressed 
to  her  parents  conspicuously  on  the  dressing- 
table,  and  left  the  house.  She  travelled  on 
the  Underground  to  South  Kensington 
Station,  where  Charles  met  her  in  his  30-h.p. 
Wilson-Strickland.  He  had  draped  the 
garments  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  a  weatherproof , 
torn  off  the  moustache,  and  looked  his 
languid,  aristocratic  self. 

"Good  afternoon.  Your  Serene  Highness ! " 
he  said  cheerily.  "  x\llow  me  to  drive  you 
to  Your  Serene  Highness's  flat.  It  is  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Portland  Place — quite 
among  the  best  people." 

As  the  beautiful  silent  car  glided  along 
Knightsbridge,  Piccadilly,  and  Park  Lane, 
Gloria  took  heart  of  grace  from  the  sweet 
spring  sunshine,  and  looked  a  princess  indeed. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  Burleigh 
Court,  Trafalgar  Street,  she  felt  equal  to 
any  adventure. 

They  slid  to  a  standstill  outside  Burleigh 
Court,  one  of  those  convenient  blocks  of 
flats  where  the  catering  and  service  are 
provided.  Charles  wafted  his  protegee  to  a 
perfectly  furnished  suite  of  apartments  on 
the  first  floor.  In  the  black-and-rose 
drawing-room  he  sketched  out  the  plan  of 
campaign. 

"  I  ventured  to  engage  Germaine  for  you. 
She  is  the  flower  of  French  maids.  The 
management  does  the  rest.  If  you  want 
anything  in  the  world,  kindly  ring  and  ask 
for  it.  Remember,  above  all,  that  you  are 
the  Princess  Maria  da  Estrella.  Bildad, 
your  bodyguard,  has  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor.  That  telephone  communicates  with 
uim.  He  has  full  instructions.  I  am 
calling  on  your  prospective/anc^  immediately. 
He  will  dine  with  me  to-night,  and  we  shall 
dine  with  you  to-morrow,  I  trust.  How^  do 
vou  feel,  Princess  ?  " 


A  radiant  smile  curved  her  perfect  mouth. 
"  I  feel  I  am  going  to  have  a  good  time." 
"The    time    of    your    life,"   emphasised 
Charles,  and,  taking  his  leave,  departed. 

lY. 

Charles  drove  swiftly  to  Clarges  Street,  and 
ruminated  while  he  changed. 

"  What  did  Aristide  say  was  that  blighter's 
name  ?     Ah,  yes— Sir  Nevil  Hawkhurst." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  there  came  in 
response  James,  the  footman,  soft-voiced, 
white-fleshed,  irreproachable. 

'*  Bring  me  Wlio's  Who,''  commanded  his 
master. 

The  omniscient  red  book  spoke  volumes. 

"  Um  !  "  murmured  Charles.  "  Late  2nd 
Life  Guards.  With  Hopkins'  Central  African 
Expedition,  1910.  War  correspondent  for 
Dally  Tale  during  Balkan  Campaign. 
Address  :  3002,  Jermyn  Street.  Clubs : 
Travellers'  and  Bath." 

Charles  closed  the  tome  thoughtfully. 

"  The  very  man  for  the  job,  if  it  were  a 
genuine  revolution.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
will  he  fall  in  love  ?  Well,  he  ought  to. 
She  is  a  delightful  little  piece." 

James  was  dispatched  with  a  note  to 
3002,  Jermyn  Street.  The  fortune  of  love 
and  war  decreed  that  Sir  Nevil  should  be  at 
home  and  in  a  thoroughly  bored  frame  of 
mind.  Consequently,  in  a  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  he  sat  at  meat  with  Charles  in 
the  Clarges  Street  dining-room. 

It  w-as  indeed  a  good  dinner,  and,  as 
course  succeeded  course,  the  host  studied 
his  new  acquaintance  as  the  entomological 
enthusiast  studies  a  new  and  interesting 
beetle.  Before  all  things,  Charles  interested 
himself  in  human  nature. 

Finally  came  coffee,  liqueurs,  and  a 
solitude  a  deux. 

The  baronet  dug  his  teeth  into  a  sturdy 
cigar.  Charles  drew  languidly  at  one  of  his 
fragrant  Egyptians. 

'"  Well,"  inquired  Sir  Nevil  briefly,  "  what 
is  it  ?  " 

"  A  revolution,"  replied  Charles  casually — 
"  a  Portuguese  revolution.  The  Monarchists 
are  going  to  have  another  whack,  Hawkhurst. 
By  the  way,  you  speak  Portuguese,  don't 
you  ? " 

"  Hang  it,  no  !  What  a  filthy  nuisance  !  " 
grumbled  the  guest. 

Charles  giggled  inwardly.  The  last  danger 
had  faded  away. 

"The  Princess  Maria  da  Estrella  is  in 
London  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
around     her     personality     that     the     new 


"  Tliey  stood  aside  to  let  her  precede  tlieui  to  the  diuing-room, 


Without  whose  door  Bildad  froze  into  a  rigid  salute." 
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revolution  groups  itself.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  when  you  see  her,  for  she  impresses 
nie  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  have 
ever  come  across." 

Charles  watched  the  guest  narrowly  for 
the  tell-tale  gleam  in  the  eye.  He  was  not 
disappointed. 

*'  Good  ! "  grunted  Sir  Nevil,  setting  his 
cigar  at  a  fighting  angle. 

"  Well,  we  want  you  to  lead  the  attack 
and  put  the  Princess  on  the  throne." 

Charles  fairly  flung  his  words  at  the 
listener.  They  went  home.  Up  jerked  Sir 
Nevil's  chin,  and  his  strong  jaw  stiffened. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence,  except  the 
faint  crackle  of  an  early  spring  fire.  The 
shaded  lights  intensified  shadowy  corners  of 
the  oak-panelled  room  ;  their  rays  flickered 
here  and  there  on  Charles's  immemorial  oak 
furniture.  They  glowed  faintly  on  the  face 
of  the  baronet  sitting  back  stark  in  his  chair, 
his  teeth  clenched  on  his  cigar,  his  eyes 
bright  with  anticipation.  Charles,  shading 
his  face  with  one  white  hand,  wallowed  in 
drama. 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  "  snapped 
Sir  Nevil. 

"I  am  the  English  agent  of  the 
revolutionary  committee,"  came  the  smooth 
response.  "  I  pull  the  strings.  These  Latins 
are  such  hot-heads — they  must  have  someone 
to  exercise  a  gyroscopic  effect.  That's  why 
I  want  a  decent  man  in  command.  You've 
knocked  about  a  bit.     Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  has  leaked  out  regarding  all 
this.  And  how  about  the  male  heir  to  the 
throne  ?     My  dear  chap,  are  you  sure " 

Charles  waved  aside  the  objections. 

"  We  must  have  a  figure  of  romance. 
Wait  till  you  have  seen  our  Princess,  and 
then  you  won't  trouble  your  liead  over  any 
male  heirs.  I  tell  you,  Hawkhurst,  it's  the 
adventure  of  a  lifetime.  Tell  me,  what  am 
I  to  say  to  Her  Serene  Highness  ? " 

The  guest  longed  to  be  persuaded,  yet 
still  he  faltered.  Charles  played  his  ace  of 
trumps. 

"  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Princess  Maria 
chose  you  personally  as  her  commander-in- 
chief,  subject  to  your  consent.  She  was 
dining  incognita  at  Aristide's,  and  caught 
sight  of  you  in  a  corner  of  the  Rose  Salon. 

" '  Look,'  she  said  to  me,  *  yonder  is  our 
leader.  I  rely  on  you  to  secure  him  for 
me  ! ' " 

It  w^as  all  over  with  the  baronet.  He 
gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"You've  won  !  "  he  shouted.  "  By  Heavens, 
I'll  do  it !  " 


"  Then  I  will  call  for  you  to-morrow 
evening  at  seven,"  replied  Charles  evenly, 
"and  take  you  to  dine  with  the  Princess. 
And  before  we  leave  this  subject " — he  could 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  Sir  Nevil  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  leaving  it — "  I  have  a 
pleasant  duty  to  perform." 

Turning  to  the  magnificent  oak  sideboard, 
he  took  up  a  casket  of  some  dark  wood  and 
drew  from  it  a  document  sealed  with  many 
seals.  Heaven  knows  what  an  heraldic  expert 
had  charged  for  the  preparation  thereof. 

"  It  is  a  gift  from  our  future  queen," 
remarked  Charles,  with  simple  dignity.  "  She 
is  graciously  pleased  to  create  you  the  Duke 
do  Minho." 


The    next   morning    Charles   rang   up  his 
Princess. 

"  I  hope  you  slept  well,"  he  began.  "  It 
is  a  charming  flat,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Charming  !  "  replied  a  fresh,  cool  young 
voice. 

"  I  have  an  idea.  I  am  going  to  bring 
your  father  to  dinner  as  well  as  the  Duke. 
We  will  call  him  in  as  a  military  expert. 
What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"You  aren't  serious  !  " 

"  I  am.  It  will  be  frightfully  amusing. 
Besides,  we  have  to  incriminate  him,  otherwise 
he  may  raise  a  dust  over  your  wedding  later. 
You  will  have  to  be  incognita  this  evening, 
for  reasons  of  State.  Please  wear  a  black 
velvet  mask  and  a  gown  the  parent  will  not 
recognise.  By  the  way,  Bildad  is  to  be  on 
duty  outside  your  dining-room  door.  The 
military  tailors  have  designed  him  a  most 
attractive  suit.  Remember,  he  is  the  captain 
of  your  bodyguard,  and  speaks  no  English. 
No  one  is  supposed  to  speak  Portuguese 
but  you  and  he,  so  that  much  is  safe. 
Bildad  has  a  small  book,  'All  the  Tourist 
Wants  in  Portugal,'  and  I  wish  you  would 
get  off  a  sentence  or  two  with  him  just  to 
give  the  atmosphere." 

"Very  well." 

"  And  may  I  call  and  take  you  shopping 
this  afternoon,  and  give  you  tea  ?  Or 
perhaps  you  would  prefer  Ranelagh,  or 
something  ?  Two  o'clock  ?  Right  0  1 
Good-bye  ! " 

In  a  little  while  the  30-h.p.  Wilson- 
Strickland  whirred  silently  to  the  Pack 
abode  in  Kensington.  Colonel  Pack  had 
once  written  a  sixpenny  manual  entitled 
"Hints  for  the  Young  Soldier."  This 
Charles  discovered  from  a  catalogue  of 
military     works,     and,     armed     with     the 
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information,  be  proceeded  to  batter  in  the 
Colonel's  weak  defences. 

"I  appeal  to  you,  sir,"  he  said  loftily, 
"in  the  name  of  military  technique.  An 
undertaking  is — er — going  through,  and  I 
am  afraid  circumstances  do  not  permit  me 
to  reveal  any  details.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
say  that  the  highest,  the  most  exalted  circles 
are  involved,  and  Her  Serene  Highness  the 
Princess  herself  expressed  a  wish  for  your 
advice.  A  beautiful  and  talented  w^oman, 
Colonel,  if  ever  there  was  one.     Yes  !  " 

**A  strange  story,  by  Jove  !"  interjected 
the  Colonel. 

"As  the  author  of  at  least  one  military 
classic,  and  a  renowned  strategist,  I  ask  your 
assistance,"  pursued  Charles.  "Of  course, 
we  can  only  pub  before  you  hypothetical 
data — the  town  of  X  on  the  Y  river,  and  so 
on — but  that  will  make  no  difference  to  you. 
And  perhaps  you  would  not  disdain  to  possess 
the  Companionship  of  the  Gilded  Axe  of — 
never  mind  what  country— as  a  slight  token 
of  the  Princess's  gratitude." 

Finally  the  Colonel  said  he  would  be 
delighted,  and  arranged  to  meet  Charles  at 
the  Clarges  Street  house  at  seven  p.m. 

The  Princess  and  Charles  spent  a  happy 
afternoon,  purchasing,  among  other  things, 
the  Star  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Gilded 
Axe.  They  chose  it  together,  and,  after  a 
suitable  Latin  motto  had  been  added,  it 
looked  most  lifelike. 

In  the  end,  Charles  assembled  his  victims 
at  Burleigh  Court  on  the  stroke  of  seven- 
thirty.  It  was  an  impressive  occasion. 
Outside  the  drawing-room  door  stood  on 
guard  the  massive  figure  of  Bildad,  towering 
majestic  in  a  wonderful  cavalry  uniform  of 
blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  jack-booted  and  be- 
sabred,  in  iron  immobility.  Within  the 
room  a  solitary,  slender,  girlish  figure  poised 
itself  in  a  regal  attitude— the  Princess  da 
Estrella,  one  inagnificent  sweep  of  cream 
charmeuse,  the  gold  ribbon  of  the  Gilded 
Axe  worn  over  her  white  right  shoulder — 
mysterious  behind  a  soft  black  velvet 
mask. 

Charles  caught  the  sharp  indrawing  of 
Hawkhurst's  breath,  he  saw  the  Colonel's 
pomposity  collapse  into  awe.  It  was  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  Princess's  life. 
Uiarles  presented  the  two  strangers,  and 
tuey  bent  reverently  over  her  gracious  hand, 
^ne  bade  them  welcome,  and  they  thanked 
*ier  ;  she  condescended  to  them  charmingly  ; 
she  queened  it  as  only  a  soul  starving  for 
romance  might  be  expected  to  do.  As 
they  stood  aside  to  let  her  precede  them  to 


the  dining-room,  without  whose  door  Bildad 
froze  into  a  rigid  salute,  she  drank  in  spiritual 
nectar  undreamt  and  incredible. 

It  amused  Charles  to  watch  his  com- 
panies. Hawkhurst  had  become  sheer 
pulp  ;  the  beauty  of  his  hostess  reduced  him 
almost  to  stammering  imbecility,  and  he 
ate  and  drank  mechanically.  Obviously 
the  Colonel  was  completely  deceived  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  recovered  from  his  earlier 
embarrassment,  and  really  behaved  with 
considerable  charm.  The  meal  passed  all 
too  quickly  for  Charles,  but  he  quaffed  his 
enjoyment  to  the  dregs. 

"  And  now,  Colonel,"  observed  the  Princess 
later,  in  the  black-and-rose  seclusion  of  her 
drawing-room,  "I  would  like  you  and  the 
Duke  do  Minho  to  discuss  the  plan  of 
campaign." 

Charles  unrolled  a  large-scale  map  and 
hung  it  on  the  wall.  The  Colonel  bristled 
with  importance. 

"Here,"  he  began,  "we  have  the  only 
feasible  landing-place.  It  must  be  done  at 
night.  Swift  cars  will  take  us  to  the  frontier 
rendezvous.  Then  follows  a  dash  on  this 
town— the  junction  of  four  important  roads 
and  a  useful  rail-head  into  the  bargain. 
You  follow  me,  Duke  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes— rather,"  said  the  Duke  hastily. 
His  anguished  eyes  had  seen  nothing,  neither 
had  his  ears  heard.  He  followed  every 
movement  of  the  Princess  in  the  sweet 
insanity  of  hopeless  love.  The  Colonel 
merely  irritated  him,  only  he  could  not  very 
well  say  so. 

Charles  was  unable  to  gauge  hk  Princess  ; 
she  lurked  mysteriously  behind  her  black 
mask.  Nevertheless,  he  rejoiced  over  the 
condition  of  the  Duke,  and  cheerfully  settled 
down  to  endure  the  Colonel's  technical  lecture. 
But  all  things  come  to  an  end.  Finally  the 
Colonel  prepared  to  take  leave. 

"Your  advice  has  been  invaluable," 
murmured  the  Princess,  again  extending  her 
slender,  gracious  hand.  "  I  only  regret  that 
circumstances  compel  me,  for  the  moment, 
to  wear  this."  With  a  charming  gesture  she 
indicated  the  velvet  disguise.  The  Colonel 
deprecated  his  services. 

"  Remember,  I  trust  you  to  keep  our 
secret.  And  perhaps  you  will  accept  this 
slight  form  of  gratitude.  I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  wear  it  with  pride  one  day." 

Charles  handed  her  something  in  a  morocco 
leather  case,  stamped  with  a  crown  in  gold 
relief. 

"  It  is  the  Star  of  the  Companionship  of 
the  Gilded  Axe,"  explained  the  Princess. 
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Shaking  with  pride,  the  Colonel  took  his 
unexpected  gift. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  ma'am,"  was  all  he 
could  saj.  Charles  caught  the  Princess's 
eye,  and  proceeded  to  see  the  military  ^.xpert 
off  the  premises.  Bestowing  him  in  one 
taxi,  he  himself  took  another  to  the  Carlton, 
and  ordered  a  cocktail.  He  had  an  idea 
that  the  young  people  were  better  alone  for 
a  brief  space. 

Tete-a-tete  with  her  commander-in-chief, 
the  Princess  gave  a  little  triumphant  laugh. 

"  I  think  we  may  now  do  away  with  this 
safeguard,"  she  exclaimed,  and  tossed  the 
little  mask  into  the  recesses  of  an  arm-chair. 
For  the  first  time  they  were  face  to  face. 

In  the  depths  of  her  laughing  brown  eyes 
the  last  remnants  of  his  self-control  drowned 
themselves. 

"  Princess  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  took  both 
her  hands  in  his. 

For  the  moment  he  overwhelmed  her — 
this  big,  eager,  exultant  man,  with  the 
sanguine  smile  of  a  boy  and  the  deep  tones, 
the  firm  grasp,  the  set,  lined  face  of  a  man 
among  men.     Then  she  remembered. 

"  Yes,  Duke  ?  "  she  drawled  ever  so  slowly, 
and  drew  away  her  hands.  In  a  moment 
she  had  him  cowed,  humble  as  a  beaten  dog. 

For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  paid  her 
couft,  offering  her  the  homage  of  unbounded 
admiration  that  might  only  manifest  itself 
through  the  most  subtle,  most  indirect  means. 
Then  Charles  reappeared,  timing  his  entrance 
to  a  nicety. 

"  I  haye  been  making  inquiries  at  head- 
quarters," he  said  to  the  Princess.  "  There 
is  no  definite  news." 

He  glanced  quizzically  at  her  over  the 
Duke's  head.  A  faint'  colour  tinged  her 
cheek.     Charles  grinned  shamelessly. 

There  were  respectful  farewells,  and 
Charles  found  himself  walking  towards 
Oxford  Circus  with  a  mad  lover,  who  raved 
idiotically  about  some  dream- woman. 

His  parting  words  were:  ''I  can  never 
repay  you  for  what  you've  done.  I'll  fight 
for  her  to  my  last  breath,  and,  when  we've 
put  her  on  the  throne,  I'll  start  a  campaign 
of  a  different  kind.  Heavens,  what  a  woman ! 
Don't  you  adore  her  as  much  as  I  ?  " 

Charles  gave  him  a  wan,  sad  look. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  he  said,  "  but  that  would 
be  a  long,  long  story." 

From  Clarges  Street  he  rang  up  the 
Princess's  flat. 

"  He  says  he  can  never  repay  me  for  what 
I've  done,  and  he  adores  you,"  fell  on  Her 
Serene    Highness's  ear  as  she    nestled    it 


against  the  receiver.  "  How  did  you  get  on 
while  I  visited  headquarters  "—here  came 
a  chuckle — "  and  found  no  definite  news  ? 
And  what  do  you  think  of  romance  ?  " 

But  the  Princess  heard  him  through  a 
cloud  of  rosy  dreams,  spoilt  only  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  not  a  real  princess. 
Charles'?  voice  seemed  the  voice  of  the 
scoffer. 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  give  him 
away — he's  much  too  nice,"  she  said,  and 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

Far  away,  Charles  smiled  faintly,  mixed  a 
whisky  and  soda,  and  lit  a  fragrant  cigarette. 

"  How  simple  it  all  is  ! "  he  murmured. 
"How  simple  and  yet  how  marvellous! 
Love  is  the  only  subject  on  which  one  can 
afford  to  be  absolutely  cocksure  I" 

vi.         ''"'•'..■•■r",,, 

For  the  next  ten  days  the  so-called  Duke 
do  Minho  fell  deeper  and  deeper  in  love 
with  the  alleged  Princess  Maria  da  Estrella. 
Charles  easily  eclipsed  all  hitherto  renowned 
strategists  and  diplomats.  He  faked  a  whole 
phantom  court  and  ministry,  invented  diffi- 
culties, hung  back  and  procrastinated,  and 
found  both  his  proteges  taking  less  and  less 
interest  in  anything  but  one  another.  At 
last,  one  Friday  evening,  having  arranged 
definitely  for  a  conference  of  generals, 
ministers,  and  other  bigwigs  of  the  Princess' 
country,  to  take  place  at  her  flat  on  the 
following  Monday,  he  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  tether. 

"  I  must  give  the  affair  the  coup  de  grace^'' 
murmured  Charles  to  himself,  and  picked  up 
the  telephone-receiver. 

"  Lady,"  he  began,  addressing  the 
Princess,  "our  game  is  up.  I  can't  hire 
generals  at  the  Stores.  Do  you  like  your 
Duke  sufficiently  to  marry  him,  because 
I  am  going  to  make  him  propose  this 
evening  ?  " 

"You  mustn't  do  anything  of  the  sort !  " 
came  the  disturbed  answer.  "  How  could  a 
woman  care  for  any  man  who  didn't  want 
her  of  his  own  accord  ?  " 

"  And  yet  they  tell  me  women  are  subtle ! " 
groaned  Charles.  "  Naturally  he  will  propose ; 
he  fell  at  the  first  volley,  over  a  week  ago. 
I  merely  wish  to  precipitate  matters.  Give 
me  credit  for  a  little  finesse,  in  the  name  of 
our  adventuring  together  !  Send  me  your 
gold  ribbon  of  the  Companionship  of  Thing- 
ummybob  by  a  messenger- boy,  please,  and 
expect  the  Duke  at  about  nine  p.m.  I 
shall  call  soon  after.  May  I  suggest  the 
cream  frock  ? " 
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"  Very  well,"  said  a  sad  litiiO  voice. 

*^  You  see,"  explained  Charles,  "  we  simply 
can't  look  Monday  in  the  face,  can  we  ?  " 

"  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  ever 
look  anyone  in  the  face  again,"  murmured 
the  sad  voice,  still  more  sadly.  Then  she 
rang  off. 

At  eight-thirty,  having  announced  himself 
previously  by  telephone,  Charles  called  on 
the  Duke  at  3002,  Jermyn  Street. 

"  My  dear  chap,"  he  began  gravely,  "  I 
have  rather  bad  news  for  you." 

"  What  on  earth  has  happened  to  her  ?  " 
exclaimed  his  host. 

"Nothing  and  everything.  To  put  it 
briefly,  we  are  where  we  started.  The 
Princess  has  considered  her  position  from 
all  sides  most  carefully.  She  realises  that 
a  throne  cannot  be  won  without  bloodshed, 
and  that  she  will  not  permit.  If  the  country 
were  unanimous,  she  would  say  'Yes.'  As 
it  is,  she  refuses  to  proceed  further.  Our 
enterprise  is  abandoned.     Rien  m  va plus!  " 

"  I  must  go  to  her  at  once  ! "  said  the 
recently  created  Duke  do  Minho. 

Charles  put  out  a  deprecating  hand. 

"  She  would  not  wish  it.  Her  heart  is 
too  full  for  leave-takings.  She  realises  the 
chivalry,  the  devotion  of  her  friends,  and  asks 
of  them  one  last  kindness — that  they  forget 
her  and  allow  her  to  'slip  quietly  into 
obscurity." 

He  paused,  and  from  the  pocket  of  his 
dress  overcoat  produced  a  broad  gold  ribbon. 

"  She  asks  me  to  give  you  this  in 
affectionate  remembrance  of  your  services. 
It  is  her  own  ribbon  of  the  Companionship 
of  the  Gilded  Axe." 

The  listener  took  it  with  an  unsteady 
hand.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  in  a 
stride,  extracted  a  many-sealed  document 
from  a  drawer,  and  tore  it  viciously  across 
and  across. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  If  the  Princess  is 
chucking  her  throne,  here  goes  to  get  rid  of 
this  silly  title  !  Now  I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can 
get  along  any  better  as  Nevil  Hawkhurst." 

"  My  dear  man,"  protested  Charles,  "  you 
surely  don't  propose  to  intrude  upon — after 
what  she  has  said — really " 

"Look  here,"  exploded  the  baronet,  "you're 
an  awfully  decent  chap,  and  all  that,  but  if 
you  get  in  my  way  to-night,  I  won't  answer 
for  the  consequences  !  You  see,  I  love  that 
girl.     Mind  yourself  !  " 

Sir  Nevil  barged  his  way  out  of  the  room 
like  a  cross  elephant.  A  second  later  a 
cab-whistle  shrilled  on  the  air.  Charles 
rang  up  Burleigh  Court  and  reported,  sat 


down,  picked  up  a  voluuie  entitled  "The 
Ground  Game  of  Labrador,"  and  yawned 
over  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Finally 
he  also  took  a  taxi  to  Burleigh  Court. 

Charles  was  plunging  amid  storm-tossed 
waters.  When  Sir  Nevil  arrived,  the 
Princess  received  him  at  once  in  her  black- 
and-rose  drawing-room.  Her  pale  face, 
framed  in  dark  hair,  looked  out  wistfully 
over  the  cream  frock. 

"  I've  heard  everything  from  Macarra," 
began  her  visitor.  "  He  gave  me  your 
message  and  your  keepsake.  The  keepsake 
I  shall  treasure  always ;  the  message  I 
couldn't  obey.  I  can't  leave  you.  I  love 
you  !     Why  should  I  leave  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange, 
half-maternal  feeling  in  her  heart  that  he 
was  a  dear,  brave,  open-hearted  boy  who 
deserved  well  of  her — a  curious  state  of 
affairs,  seeing  that  his  years  outnumbered 
hers  by  at  least  six. 

"  I  don't  understand  courts "  he  began 

again. 

"  Oh,  courts  !  "  she  interrupted.  "  What 
do  I  know  about  courts,  either  ?  My  dear 
Sir  Nevil,  I  am  no  princess.  It's  all  a  game, 
a  make-believe.  My  name  is  Gloria  Pack. 
We  are  suffering  from  the  autocracy  of  my 
parents  and  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Macarra. 
This  is  romance  !  " 

The  cool,  bitter  voice  goaded  him  to  fury. 

"  Then  what  the  devil  does  Macarra  mean 
by  making  a  fool  of  you  ? "  he  demanded 
fiercely. 

The  front  door  had  clicked  a  second 
earlier,  and  Charles  entered  on  these  words. 

"  No  one  could  possibly  do  that — least  of 
all  I,"  he  remarked  suavely. 

"Well,  the  comedy  is  played  out,"  said 
the  girl. 

Sir  Nevil  turned  fiercely  on  Charles,  who 
surveyed  him  serenely. 

"  Listen,"  he  commanded.  "  I  met  Miss 
Pack  at  Aristide's.  She  wished  to  escape 
from  the  nursery.  I  offered  her  romance, 
evolving  the  Royal  Family  incident.  Looking 
round  for  the  necessary  hero,  I  discovered 
you.  That  is  all  I  can  claim.  The  love- 
interest  is  not  to  my  credit.  That,  my 
friends,  is  Fate.  I  am  not  open  to  reproach ; 
I  gave  you  each  an  imaginary  title,  which 
you  have  thrown  away.  If  you  have  anything 
better  to  give  one  another,  let  me  offer  my 
congratulations.  At  least,  I  have  delivered 
one  adversary  into  your  hands.  Miss  Pack's 
father,  our  late  military  expert,  cannot  afford 
to  raise  any  objections,  whateve]*  you  two 
may  intend.     The  joke  is  against  him  " 
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He  paused,  and  silence  fell  upon  the 
room.  Gloria's  lips  were  trembling ;  on 
Sir  Nevil's  face  rested  an  expression  of 
acute  misery.  The  end  of  the  world  seemed 
to  have  come. 

Then  Charles  did  the  right,  the  necessary 
thing.  He  took  Gloria's  little  cold  hand, 
raised  it  for  a  second  to  his  lips,  and  placed 
it  in  Sir  Nevil's. 

"  Please,"  he  said,  "  make  the  ending  of 
mj  fairy  story  come  right—  '  and  they  lived 
happily  ever  after.'  " 


On  the  morrow  Charles  entertained  Colonel 
Pack  to  lunch,  and  broke  the  good  news. 
There  had  been  no  effort  to  trace  Gloria. 

"  I  said  at  once,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"  that  there  must  be  no  scandal.  There 
shall  be  no  scandal  now.  But  I  entirely 
disapprove  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and,  if 
it  interests  you  to  know  it,  of  you,  too,  sir. 
I  cannot  prevent  this  wedding,  but  I  do  not 
countenance  it  either." 

Charles  drew  luxuriously  at  one  of  his 
favourite  Egyptians. 

"  I  want  Miss  Pack  to  be  happy,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  For  her  happiness,  the  approval  of 
her  parents  is  essential.  Do  you  remember 
advising  us  on  military  matters.  Colonel  ? 
I  believe  you  accepted  a  decoration  also. 
These  proceedings  furnish  material  for  an 
amusing  story.      I   have  several  dear  old 


friends  among  the  members  of  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  Club,  to  which  I  understand  you 
belong." 

The  Colonel  thought  long  and  carefully. 
Then  he  stretched  out  a  hand  for  his  liqueur 
glass. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  observed. 
"  It  is  a  pity  to  be  vindictive.  Gloria  is  a 
good  girl,  and  I  have  always  been  proud  of 
her.     Let's  drink  to  the  happy  pair  !  " 

Smiling  craftily,  as  man  to  man,  they 
drank. 

Charles,  feeling  his  task  accomplished, 
withdrew  Bildad  from  Burleigh  Court,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days,  boxed 
enthusiastically  during  the  blank  hour 
before  dinner.  He  found  renewed  pleasure 
in  avoiding  Bildad's  long  straight  left,  and 
in  attempting  to  baffle  the  ex-soldier  by 
lightning  attacks. 

Finally  they  desisted,  and  Charles, 
swathing  himself  in  a  silken  dressing-gown, 
observed  judicially — 

"  You  remarked  the  other  day,  Bildad, 
that,  as  long  as  we  have  fighting  and  sport, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  grumble." 

The  soldier- valet's  bright  blue  eyes  and 
his  square,  combative  countenance  combined 
in  a  fascinating  smile. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"Well,"  murmured  Charles,  pausing  to 
light  a  cigarette,  "  I  merely  wish  to  tell  you 
that,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  right." 


AT   THE    LAST. 


'  One  of  the  Germans  had  died  clasping  a  woman's  picture.     He  was  buried  with  it  still 
clenched  in  his  hand."— From  Fighting  in  Flanders. 

y^ITH  glazing  eye  and  failing  breath 

^      Comes  darkness  of  approaching  death; 
But,  greater  yet,  a  little  space, 
A  dear,  familiar  woman's  face. 

Oh,  mortal  anguish,  still  above 
The  body's  pangs,  unvanquished  love 
Conquers  supreme;  not  even  this 
Last  agony  can  quench  love's  kiss. 


Oh,  enemy,  thou  art  not  foe 
In  this  guise,  since  we  know. 
Greater  than  war  or  rage's  smart, 
The  yearning  human  heart. 

EDITH    DART. 
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THE   DEAD 
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IIACOMO  was  re- 
turning home  after 
many  years.  He 
paused  in  a  turn  of 
the  winding  road 
that  led  up  from 
the  undulating 
plains  of  Etna,  and 
looked  up  at  the 
town  of  Santa  Rosa, 
his  native  place, 
and  at  the  castle  on  the  height  above  the 
town,  his  ancestral  home. 

Santa  Rosa,  walled  and  fortified,  rose 
compactly.  Beneath  the  walls  the  rock, 
grown  with  cactus,  sloped  to  the  fertile 
valley  and  the  broad  plain  that  rolled  to  the 
foot  of  Etna. 

The  town,  grey  in  colour,  and  with  the 
streets  climbing  one  above  the  other,  was  a 
sharp  outline  of  roofs,  cupolas,  and  towers 
against  the  autumn  sky  of  blue,  flushed  with 
the  first  faint  gold  of  sunset. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  the  grand  and 
open  landscape  showed  the  great  volcano  in 
the  distance,  the  base  swathed  in  purple 
shadow,  the  summit  veiled  in  wreaths  of 
great  clouds. 

Giacomo  took  oflP  his  flat  pilgrim's  hat  and 
saluted  the  mountain  and  the  town  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  his  own  castle  rising  on  the  crag 
above  the  city  walls. 

It  was  fifteen — sixteen — years  since  he 
had  seen  his  home  ;  it  might  have  been 
longer,  even  much  longer,  for  Giacomo  had 
spent  the  time  partly  in  an  Algerian  gaol, 
partly  in  a  Turkish  galley,  and  partly  as  a 
slave  in  Tunis,  and  he  had  lost  count  of  the 
years. 

,  At  least  they  had  wrought  their  change 
in  him — of  that  he  was  grimly  aware  ;  at 
ieast  they  had  taken  from  him  all  youth— 


though  he  had  not  yet  reached  middle  age — 
all  joy  in  the  world,  all  pleasantness  towards 
his  fellow-men,  all  gaiety,  all  gladness  of 
heart. 

He  stood  looking  at  his  native  place 
and  his  home  with  nothing  but  hardness  and 
bitterness  in  his  soul  towards  all  the  universe. 
As  he  could  recall  no  kindness,  no  tenderness 
from  others,  so  he  felt  none  ;  as  all  his  life 
was  shadowed,  and  ever  must  be  shadowed, 
by  the  great  wrong  that  had  sent  him  into 
the  unspeakable  anguish  of  prison  and 
slavery,  so  he  looked  at  the  world  from  the 
darkness  of  his  soul,  and  it,  too,  was  dark. 

There  was  only  one  person  he  recalled 
with  respect,  perhaps  with  gratitude,  and 
that  person  was  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy, 
who  had  listened  to  him,  believed  him,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  perfect  instrument  of 
vengeance.  He  was  coming  home  for  that — 
not  for  any  joy  of  the  home-coming,  but  to 
be  avenged  on  the  man  who  had,  all  those 
years  before,  trapped, lured  him,  and  delivered 
him  to  an  African  corsair  sailing  the 
Sicilian  seas.  This  man  had  his  own  name, 
his  own  blood — his  father's  brother. 

Giacomo  had  learnt  from  the  Viceroy  that 
this  man  had  been  tranquilly  enjoying 
castles  and  lands,  and  that  no  one  had 
suspected  that  the  young  man  had  not  been 
drowned,  as  he  reported.  Who  was  to  guess 
that  the  pleasure  journey  on  the  blue 
summer  waters  had  ended  in  a  drugged  boy 
being  cast  out  in  an  open  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  ocean  where  the  Straits  of 
Messina  begin  ?  Who  was  to  guess  that 
this  boat  had  been  picked  up  by  a  heathen 
pirate  and  the  victim  sa-ved  ? 

Not  even  the  murderer  himself,  who 
believed  his  nephew  dead,  and  who  had 
cunningly  saved  himself,  as  he  thought, 
from  direct  blood-guilt. 
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And  Giacoiiio  had  suffered  worse  than 
death — suffered  so  that  only  the  thought  of 
future  vengeance  had  kept  him  ahve  through 
the  long  agony  of  pain  and  humihation,  and 
most  incredibly  his  chance  had  come.  He 
had  been  a  galley-slave  in  a  Turkish  ship 
captured  by  a  Spanish  vessel  soon  after  the 
great  battle  of  Lepanto  ;  he  had  been  landed 
at  a  Sicilian  port,  and  he  had  gone  to 
Palermo  in  rags,  with  the  marks  of  the 
galley  chains  on  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
proved  to  the  astonished  Viceroy  his  identity, 
his  wrong,  his  claim. 

And  now  he  returned  to  Santa  Eosa 
with  the  official  documents  in  his  pockets  for 
the  deposition  of  his  uncle  and  his  own 
reinstatement  in  the  honours  of  Bescemi. 
He  might  have  come  in  state,  with  soldiers 
behind  for  the  arrest  of  the  usurper,  but  the 
instinct,  cruel  and  cunning,  to  spring  a 
deadly  surprise  on  his  enemy,  to  gloat  and 
torture  before  striking,  to  lengthen  his 
vengeance  so  that  he  might  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it,  was  strong  in  Giacomo.  This 
discomfiture  of  his  uncle,  this  complete 
vengeance,  was  the  only  dark  pleasure  he 
possessed,  and  he  meant  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
utmost. 

Therefore  he  came  secretly  in  the  ragged 
guise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  who  was  the  Conte  di 
Bescemi,  and  lord  of  Santa  Rosa  and  all  the 
lands  around,  hill  and  plain,  as  far  as  eye 
could  see. 

Slowly  he  proceeded  up  the  winding  road. 
It  was  All  Saints'  Day.  From  the  cupolas 
and  towers  of  the  convents  the  bronze  bells 
were  clanging  steadily  through  the  windy 
air.  The  wine  harvest  was  over,  and  the 
olive  harvest  just,  begun  ;  mules  laden  with 
panniers  full  of  the  windfalls,  the  first-fruits 
of  the  gathering,  continually  passed  Giacomo. 
On  their  heads  swung  feathers  and  blue  and 
scarlet  tassels  of  wool.  The  peasants  walked 
beside  them,  carrying  the  long  poles  with 
which  to  knock  the  olives  down.  Giacomo 
remembered  it  all  so  well,  but  the  familiar 
yet  long  lost  sights  of  home  did  not  move  or 
soften  him.  He  passed  a  flock  of  long-haired 
goats  driven  by  children  in  gaudy  petticoats, 
who  were  discussing  the  joys  of  the  morrow, 
the  Day  of  the  Dead,  when  the  souls  of  lost 
relatives  made  presents  to  the  living— fruit 
and  toys  and  new  garments,  and  the  delicious 
marmalade  of  quinces  made  by  the  nuns. 

'*  My  uncle  will  get  his  gift  from  the 
dead,"  thought  the  pilgrim  sternly,  as  he 
overheard  the  children's  excited  talk,  and 
he  quickened  his  step. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town 


stood  were  rows  of  mules  with  clay  vases 
slung  in  their  panniers,  and  water-carts 
collecting  water  from  the  slow  streams  that 
trickled  from  the  fountains ;  near  was  a 
group  of  women,  most  wearing  black  shawls, 
though  here  and  there  was  one  with  colours, 
dull  red  or  orange  or  dark  green. 

They,  too,  were  chattering  about  the 
morrow,  and  their  fingers  were  busy  weaving 
garlands  of  silk  paper  and  wool  flowers  to 
be  carried  to  the  graveyards  and  laid  on  the 
tombs  in  return  for  the  gifts  of  the  dead. 

Up,  up  chmbed  Giacomo.  He  chose  the 
shorter  way,  straight  up  the  face  of  the  rock, 
where  even  the  mules  could  scarcely  find  a 
footing,  for  the  road  wound  round  and  round 
too  slowly  for  his  impatience.  There  was 
a  light  already  in  the  tower.  Perhaps  his 
cousin  Orsola,  whom  he  remembered  as  a 
tiny  child,  was  sitting  there  wearing  her 
wreaths  for  her  dead  mother.  He  evoked 
the  image  without  pity.  When  the  Viceroy, 
slightly  moved,  had  spoken  of  "your  fair 
and  innocent  cousin,"  Giacomo  had  been 
only  moved  to  a  bitter  smile.  Perhaps  his 
Excellency  thought  a  romantic  end  would 
be  that  he  should  love  and  wed  this  same 
fair  cousin ;  but  his  Excellency  did  not  know 
Giacomo,  nor  how  love  had  been  utterly 
spoilt,  too,  for  him — no  woman  was  likely  to 
stir  him  now. 

He  gained  the  high  ramparts  and  the  long 
convent  that  faced  him,  he  turned  in  at  the 
low,  arched  gate  of  the  town,  and  a  few 
seconds  brought  him  into  the  piazza,  with 
the  great  Jesuit  church,  where  the  purple 
pigeons  flew  in  and  out  of  the  old  masonry. 
The  ancient  houses  leaning  together,  with 
coloured  pots  of  basil  and  parsley  on  the 
balcony  ;  the  few  open  shops,  from  the  front 
of  which  the  day's  stock  of  vegetables  were 
being  moved  ;  the  monastery  with  the  barred 
windows,  green  door,  and  cupola  of  coloured 
stones ;  the  garden  at  the  angle  of  the  church, 
where  grew  the  pomegranate  tree  and  the 
tall  weeds — all  these  things  were  the  same, 
unchanged.  Their  very  sameness  served  to 
emphasise  the  change  in  Giacomo,  who  had 
last  looked  upon  this  scene  as  a  careless 
youth. 

A  painted  cart  was  standing  before  the 
church  door.  Standing  within  was  a  peasant 
from  the  mountains,  exchanging  chestnuts 
for  measures  of  olives,  dried  beans,  and  oats. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  eagerly 
crowding  round  him,  carrying  away  the 
chestnuts  in  measures,  bowls,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

As   Giacomo  passed  the  piazza,  the  last 
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chestnut  had  been  exchanged  and  the  crowd 
was  hurrying  home,  many  of  them  carrying 
little  toys  and  sweets  wrapped  in  their  shawls, 
the  gifts  of  the  dead  for  the  morrow. 

The  darkness  deepened,  casting  all  into 
uncertainty  ;  the  pedlars  hurried  across  the 
piazza  with  covered  packs  ;  the  town  hall 
clock  struck  the  hundred  strokes  that 
announced  Ave  Maria,  a  curious  interlacing 
of  sound,  a  repetition  of  two  notes  that 
Giacomo  had  often  heard  in  the  stifling  prison 
and  the  blackness  of  the  galley — heard  with 
the  dreadful  ear  of  memory.  He  turned 
from  the  piazza  and  mounted  the  long,  steep 
street  which  led  to  the  castle.  Thick  yellow 
lights  Winked  in  the  windows  of  the  houses 
and  flickered  froin  behind  the  curved  bars 
of  the  convents. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  Giacomo  turned 
instinctively  to  look  for  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  crown  of  blae  stones  who 
used  to  stand  there.  She  was  there  still. 
The  lamp  was  burning  above  her,  and  at  her 
feet  was  sitting  a  little  child  in  a  scarlet 
frock,  holding  on  her  lap  a  rusli  basket 
full  of  the  crimson  cactus  fruit.  Asleep  at 
her  side  was  a  little  black  pig  tethered  with 
a  blue  cord. 

She  gave  a  "  Good  night  and  sweet  repose  " 
to  the  pilgrim,  which  he  answered  briefly,  his 
face  set  towards  the  castle. 

Above  the  town  was  rising  the  first 
magnificence  of  the  moon,  which  was 
approaching  the  full.  When  he  reached 
the  castle,  he  found  all  silent.  Only  in  one 
turret  window  showed  a  light — the  light  he 
had  seen  from  the  road  below. 

The  gate  stood  open,  after  the  easy  custom 
of  the  country,  and  Giacomo  entered. 

A  porter  came  forward  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
treading  softly. 

"A  night's  hospitality,"  said  the  Conte, 
"the  usual  pilgrim's  boon." 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  You  come  at  a  strange  time,"  he  answered. 
"But  I  doubt  if  Madonna  Orsola  will 
refuse  on  All  Souls'  Day,  the  eve  of  All 
the  Dead." 

He  looked  with  some  awe  at  the  pilgrim, 
and  turned  slowly  towards  the  dark  entrance 
of  the  castle. 

"Madonna  Orsola,  my  cousin  Orsola!" 
repeated  Giacomo  to  himself.  "  Is  she 
mistress  in  her  father's  house  so  soon  ?  " 

He  followed  the  porter,  and  stood  w^aiting 
on  the  threshold — the  threshold  of  his  own 
home.  A  boy  brought  a  light.  Giacomo 
saw  that  the  place  was  well,  even  handsomely, 
kept.    He  glanced  up  the  stairs,  gloating  over 


the  thought  of  the  first  sight  of  his  enemy, 
grown  sleek  and  fat,  no  doubt. 

The  porter  returned.  Madonna  Orsola 
had  offered  the  hospitality  of  the  castle  to 
the  pilgrim.  On  hearing  that  he  was 
from  the  East,  she  had  asked  to  see  him — at 
once,  the  porter  said.  Giacomo  followed 
him  up  the  stone  stairway,  so^  familiar  and  so 
strange,  and  into  the  first  great  hall. 

He  was  not  prepared  to  find  his  cousin 
here,  but  in  her  private  apartments,  and  it 
was  with  some  confusion  that  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  tall  lady,  who  rose 
from  a  black  chair  to  greet  him.  Beside  her 
a  young  man  was  seated  on  a  low  stool. 
Before  them  a  bronze  brazier  on  a  woodery 
stand  held  a  charcoal  fire. 

The  room  was  lit  by  a  hanging  lamp  close 
to  the  uncurtained  window.  Giacomo  knew 
it  for  the  light  he  had  seen  from  the  winding 
road  below. 

He  looked  closely  at  his  cousin,  forgetting, 
or  regardless  of,  the  usual  courtesy  of 
salutation. 

She  had  no  special  beauty,  but  she  was  fine 
and  rare  in  every  line  and  movement,  her 
dark  hair  curled  round  a  small  and  delicate 
face,  her  eyes,  grey-green  and  heavily  lashed, 
were  full  of  softness  and  fire. 

She  was  dressed  in  black  without  ornament  ; 
a  silk  mantilla  with  a  deep  fringe  wrapped 
her  slender  shoulders,  her  full  skirts  of 
brocaded  damask  billowed  round  the  chair. 
So  she  sat,  all  in  black  in  the  black  chair,  her 
face  as  pale  as  pearl. 

The  pilgrim's  steady  gaze  and  silence 
seemed  to  fill  her  with  a  kind  of  horror.  She 
put  out  her  hands  as  if  to  protect  herself. 

Giacomo  was  staring  at  her  black  attire. 

"The  Conte,"  he  asked — "where  is  the 
Conte  ?  " 

The  expression  of  horror  deepened  on 
Madonna  Orsola's  face.  She  turned  to  the 
young  man,  who  said  briefly,  looking  levelly 
at  the  pilgrim — 

"  The  Conte  Bescemi  is  two  days  dead  ; 
yesterday  he  was  buried." 

Giacomo  trembled.  In  one  instant  the 
entire  fabric  of  his  revenge  was  destroyed ; 
it  w^as  a  dead  man  he  sought  to  triumph 
over,  a  dead  man  he  hoped  to  degrade  and 
humiliate  ! 

Madonna  Orsola  spoke  now,  calmly  as  if 
she  had  recovered  courage. 

"  Pilgrim,  the  shelter  of  this  house  of 
mourning  is  yours  as  long  as  you  wish." 

He  smiled  grimly,  bitterly. 

"  Ay,  for  as  long  as  I  wish  !  " 

Again  the  girl  looked  at  the  young  man. 
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"I  fear  I  promise  too  much,"  she  added, 
"  for  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  be  mistress 
here." 

Giacomo  roused  from  his  bitter  reverie 
to  look  at  her  sharply.  She  answered  this 
look. 

"  I  am  not  my  father's  heiress,"  she  said. 

"  Belike  he  left  the  property  to  another," 
answered  Giacomo.  He  spoke  dully,  for  he 
felt  the  Hfe  gone  out  of  him  with  the  shock 
of  his  disappointment.  All  the  long  years  of 
waiting  had  been  for  nothing — his  enemy 
had  lived  and  died  secure — and  only  by  two 
days  had  he  missed  his  revenge.  That  thought 
stunned  him ;  he  felt  nothing  but  a  desire 
to  gain  time  to  realise  what  had  happened,  to 
decide  what  he  must  do  now,  what  the  future 
held.  At  present  all  was  confusion  in  his 
mind. 

The  young  man  rose  with  a  movement 
almost    of     impatience.      He,   too,  was   in 
mourning.     The  gold  clasp  that  held   the  - 
long  mantle  on  his  heart  and  his  gold  sword- 
hilt  glittered  in  the  lamp-light. 

As  he  moved,  he  disclosed  a  table  behind 
him  covered  with  documents,  parchmen,ts, 
and  papers,  sealed  and  signed. 

At  sight  of  them  a  sudden  fire  leapt  into 
Giacomo's  eyes.  Documents  !  He  had  some. 
His  thin  hand  went  to  the  heart  of  his  ragged 
pilgrim's  habit,  beneath  which  were  concealed 
the  papers  given  him  by  the  Yiceroy,  papers 
that  proved  his  claims  to  countship  and  lands. 

His  glance  turned  cruelly  on  Orsola.  She 
was  heiress  to  her  father,  she  had  inherited  a 
legacy  of  hate — soon  would  inherit  a  legacy 
of  shame  when  he  exposed  the  dead  man. 

She  was  looking  at  him  still  with  an 
expression  of  half  horror,  half  interest. 

"  Yoa  come  from  the  East  ?  "  she  asked, 
and,  with  a  little  movement  of  the  fine  hand, 
constrained  her  companion  to  silence. 

"  From  the  East,  madonna." 

"  You  are  Sicilian  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  From  what  town,  pilgrim  ?  " 

"  From  this  town,  madonna." 

"  From  Santa  Eosa  !  Then  you  have  been 
away  a  long  time.  I  do  not  remember  you, 
and  I  know  everyone  in  Santa  Rosa." 

"  I  left  this  town  fifteen  years  ago,  perhaps 
more." 

"  Ah  I "  She  gave  a  sound  like  a  little 
sigh,  and  her  head  drooped. 

The  young  man  spoke  almost  sternly. 

"  You  have  had  long  travels,  pilgrim." 

"  And  strange  experiences,"  said  Giacomo. 
"  Who  are  you,  signor  ?  "  he  added, 

The  girl  answered  quickly— 


'*lt  is  Don  Agatino,  my  promised 
husband.  We  are  to  be  married  very  soon. 
To-night  he  is  here  to  help  me  in  grave 
affairs." 

Her  voice  suddenly  shook  and  her  eyes 
veiled  with  tears. 

"  But  we  keep  you,"  said  Don  Agatino,  as 
if  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  visitor.  "  You 
will  need  rest  and  food." 

"  As  you  will,"  smiled  Giacomo.  "  I  will 
speak  fupther  to-morrow.  The  Day  of  the 
Dead,  is  it  not  ?  A  feast,  when  all  find 
presents  from  the  dead  by  their  bedside  ?  I 
have  almost  forgotten  these  Christian 
customs.  Perhaps  I,  too,  bring  a  gift  from 
the  dead."  And  he  again  touched  his  habit 
on  the  heart. 

"  Have  you  any  dead  to  remember  you 
to-morrow  ?  "  asked  Orsola  gently.  "  Any 
graves  to  visit  here  ?  Have  you  come  back 
for  that,  after  all  these  years  ?  " 

Giacomo  laughed. 

"  I  have  my  dead  in  Santa  Rosa,  but  my 
business  is  with  the  living." 

"  Depart  to  your  rest,  pilgrim,"  said  the 
young  man  ;  "  already  it  is  dark." 

Giacomo  was  turning  away,  well  content 
with  the  respite,  when  Donna  Orsola  spoke. 

"  Let  him  stay ;  let  me  speak  to  him 
to-night.     Why  not  ?  " 

Don  Agatino  frowned. 

"  It  is  so  hopeless.  How  should  he 
know  ?  And  to  ask  means  to  tell  him 
everything." 

She  shivered  a  little,  but  answered  firmly — 

"  It  must  be  told — sooner  or  later  all 
must  know.     Let  me  speak,  Agatino." 

He  bent  his  head  in  silence  and  turned 
aside  to  move,  with  preoccupied  gestures, 
the  papers  on  the  table  beside  him. 

Orsola  leant  forward  in  her  chair.  The 
lamp  was  behind  her,  and  she  all  in  shadow 
and  the  blackness  of  her  mourning  draperies. 
Giacomo  suddenly  noticed  her  face  as  a 
tragic  face. 

"  Perhaps  she  loved  her  father  !  "  The 
thought  gave  him  a  curious  sensation. 

"  I  am  searching  for  someone  lost  in  the 
East,"  said  Donna  Orsola,  "therefore  I 
speak  to  you,  w^ho  have  been  there." 

With  a  bronze  prong  she  absently  stirred 
the  ashes  in  the  brazier,  uncovering  the  red 
embers. 

Giacomo  lifted  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  unlikely  I  can  help  you,  madonna 
— I  have  met  few  Christians." 

She  raised  her  wide,  ardent  eyes  to  his. 

"The  man  for  whom  we  must  search, 
Don  Agatino  and  I,  may  not  be  a  Christian  ; 


*' Throwing  herself  on  her  knees  .  .  .  kissed  the  hem  of  his  rough  sleeve." 


he  may  be  an  Infidel — in  the  galleys,  a  slave, 
in  prison  ! " 

Giacomo  looked  at  her  intently. 

"There   are    many  such   poor    dogs    of 
Christians  in  heathen  chains  I  " 
-  Again    she    shivered     and    stirred    the 
glowing  embers. 


"There  is  one  of  them,  if  he  is  living, 
whom  we  must  find — must  rescue." 

"  It  will  be  difficult,  madonna." 

'*  It  must  be  done  " — her  eyes  shot  fire  —"it 
shall  be  done  I  " 

"This  man — how  long  has  he  been 
missing  ? " 
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"Sixteen  years  this  Christmastide." 

"  And  jou  hope  to  find  him,  madonna  ?  " 

Don  Agatino  spoke,  turning  round  with 
great  earnestness  in  face  and  voice. 

"  It  is  a  sacred  quest,  and  it  will  succeed, 
pilgrim — it  is  the  task  to  which  our  lives 
will  be  given." 

'•  The  task  which  God  has  put  upon  us," 
said  Donna  Orsola  gravely. 

She  pointed  to  a  stool  near  her  and 
sweetly  bade  Giacomo  sit. 

The  Conte  obeyed,  and  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  light  hanging  behind  her — the 
light  he  liad  seen  from  the  road  when  he 
was  planning  revenge  against  a  man  already 
in  his  grave. 

"  You  have  met  such  men  —  Christian 
captives  ?  "  pursued  the  girl  anxiously. 

"  Many,"  he  answered  laconically. 

"  Some  of  them  you  spoke  to — heard  their 
names  and  histories  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them." 

"Tell  me  if  you  ever  heard  this  story." 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  such  that  the 
Conte  took  his  eyes  from  the  lamp  to  look 
at  her  face.  Her  brows  were  WTinkled 
piteously,  and  her  ovaf  countenance  seemed 
white  as  lawn  above  the  cloudy  blackness  of 
her  vesture. 

*'What  story,  madonna?"  A  sort  of 
horror  touched  him  ;  he  shivered  as  she  had 
shivered. 

"The  story  of  a  man  w-ho  was  betrayed 
into  slavery  by  his  uncle,  who  was  his  heir." 

They  gazed  at  each  other. 

"  Where  got  you  that  story,  madonna  ?  " 

From  my  father  on  his  death-bed,  at  the 
last  minute,  when  the  priest  had  gone,"  she 
answered  through  stiff  lips.  "  Sixteen  years 
ago  he  delivered  Giacomo  Bescemi,  the 
lasvful  Conte,  into  the  hands  of  a  Turkish 
rover,  and  let  all  believe  that  he  w^as 
drowned.  And  this  great  sin  he  told 
me,  and  I  vowed  on  the  Cross  to  make 
restitution." 

"To  save  your  father's  soul,"  said 
Giacomo. 

"And  to  right  a  great  wrong,"  she 
answered  simply.  "  Don  Agatino  and  I  saw 
nothing  else  to  do.  My  cousin  must  be 
found." 

"  He  shall  be  found,"  added  the  young 
man. 

Giacomo  looked  at  him. 

"  She  told  you  ?  " 

"Naturally  she  told  me.  Why  do  you 
smile,  pilgrim  ?  " 

"  The  Conte  confessed  to  her  alone." 

"  To  me  alone,"  said  Orsola  simply. 


"And  you  might  so  easily  have  kept 
silence  !  "     He  still  smiled. 

"Ah,  Maria  Vergine,"  she  whispered, 
"should  I  make  my  father's  sin  more 
hideous  by  such  a  sin  of  mine  ?  " 

"  And  if  you  find  this  man " 

"  He  is  the  Conte — as  such  he  shall  return 
to  Santa  Rosa." 

"And  you  w^ould  strip  yourself  for  this 
stranger  ? " 

"  All  is  his,"  she  replied  ;  "  nothing  is 
mine.  I  cannot  strip  myself  of  what  I 
never  possessed." 

She  pointed  a  frail  hand  towards  the 
documents  her  betrothed  was  turning  over. 

"  From  my  mother's  property  and  w^hat 
Agatino  has,  we  strive  to  get  together  a 
treasure  to  cover  the  deficit  for  these  sixteen 
years." 

The  smile  still  lingered  on  the  pilgrim's 
thin  lips. 

"And  you — what  will  you  do',  madonna  ?  " 

"  Agatino  will  look  after  me,"  she  said. 

Giacomo  was  silent ;  he  felt  tired  and 
confused.  To  find  this  instead  of  what  he 
had  expected — to  come  with  his  heart  full 
of  bitterness,  of  hatred,  lusting  for  vengeance, 
and  to  be  met  by  this — his  enemy  dead,  and 
this  pale  girl  and  earnest  youth  labouring  to 
make  restitution,  made  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  his 
long-cherished  scheme,  rendered  his  life  void 
and  pointless. 

He  laughed,  feeling  himself  giddy  and 
w^eak,  feeling  all  a  fatuity,  a  dream,  a  mad- 
ness, and  through  the  phantasmagoria  that 
things  had  become  he  saw  the  resolute, 
pale  face  and  the  steady  eyes  of  his  cousin 
Orsola. 

"You  are  ill,"  said  Don  Agatino,  with 
sudden  pity.    "You  have  come  far,  perhaps." 

"  Far  enough,"  answered  Giacomo. 

"  But  tell  me,"  pleaded  Donna  Orsola, 
"  have  you  heard  of  such  a  story  as  I  have 
related  to  you  ?     Can  you  help  us  ?  " 

He  rose,  staring  at  her  intently. 

"  Do  you  expect  gifts  from  the  dead 
to-morrow  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Alas,  no  longer  !  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
found  a  basket  of  gay  things  sent  me  by  my 
mother  and  the  little  brother  w^ho  died,  but 
that  time  is  past.     My  father " 

"  What  gifts  mil  he  send,  madonna  ?  " 
asked  the  Conte  grimly. 

"  I  loved  him  and  he  loved  me,"  she 
responded  simply.  "And  for  his  sin  I  will 
atone,  and  his  wrong  I  will  right,  and  so 
redeem  his  soul,  so  that,  if  he  loses  his 
name  before  the  world,  he  regains  his  peace 
before  God." 
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"  And  you  would  sacrifice  all  you  have  for 
your  father's  sin  ?  " 

"  All  my  life  I  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
this  sin,"  she  answered  ;  "  it  is  only  just  that 
now  I  should  pay." 

Giacorao  was  silent  ;  he  rested  on  his 
pilgrim's  stafP,  for  his  limbs  felt  feeble 
beneath  him. 

"  But  you  have  not  answered  me,"  added 
Orsola,  "  if  or  no  you  have  heard  in  your 
travels  of  Griacomo  Bescemi  ?  " 

She  rose  and  put  out  her  hand  as  if  feeling 
for  support.  Don  Agatino  took  the  trembling 
fingers  in  her  grasp. 

'/  What  should  this  man  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

Griacomo  lifted  his  head  suddenly. 

"  Nay,  you  are  wrong,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
heard  such  a  story.  Because  of  that  story  I 
am  at  Santa  Rosa  and  here  to-night." 

Donna  Orsola  flushed  a  lovely  red. 

"  You — you  know  the  man  for  whom  we 
search  !  Ah,  Agatino,  my  father's  prayer  is 
answered  !  This  is  a  miracle  because  of  his 
repentance  !  " 

Giacomo  smiled,  looking  sternly  from  one 
eager  young  face  to  the  other. 

"  In  the  East  I  knew  the  rightful  Conte 
Bescemi ;  it  was  he  who  sent  me  here." 

Orsola  was  now  pale  again  and  clinging  to 
her  betrothed.  The  two  slight  figures  in  black 
showed  indistinctly  in  the  shadows  of  the 
large  ill-lit  room  ;  there  was  something  brave 
yet  desolate  in  the  look  of  them  as  they  stood 
holding  each  other's  hands  and  waiting  for 
the  pilgrim's  story.  As  he  spoke  he  continued 
to  gaze  at  them  keenly. 

*'It  was  in  Algiers  I  met  your  cousin, 
madonna." 

"  Ah,  holy  Heavens,  in  what  misery  ?  " 
she  murmured. 

"  He  had  been  sold  as  a  slave,"  continued 
Giacomo  slowly,  "  and  had  been  adopted  by 
his  master,  who  treated  him  as  a  son.  His 
master  was  then  dead,  and  he  was  his  heir. 
He  had  great  riches." 

"  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  return  to 
Europe  to  claim  his  own  ! "  cried  Don 
Agatino. 

A  sarcastic  smile  lifted  the  pilgrim's  lip. 

"He  found  the  life  of  the  East  too 
pleasant,"  he  replied.  "  Few  knew  that  he 
had  ever  been  a  Christian — none  knew  his 
story." 

*'  Yet  he  told  it  to  you  ?  "  said  the  young 
man. 

"To  me,  yes.  I  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Moors,  and  he  bought  me  ;  and  the  night  I 
came  to  his  house  he  sent  for  me  and  told 
me  his  story." 


"  Why  was  this,  pilgrim  ?  " 

The  Conte's  tired  eyes  glanced  at  Donna 
Orsola. 

"  Because  he  was  dying." 

"  Dying  !  "  shuddered  the  girl. 

"  Dying  of  one  of  their  quick,  poisonous 
fevers — men  die  young  in  the  East.  And  he 
gave  me  my  freedom,  and  asked  me,  if  ever 
I  came  to  Europe,  to  come  to  Santa  Rosa, 
in  Sicily,  and  seek  out  the  man  who  called 
himself  Conte  Bescemi ;  and  then  he  told 
me  his  story,  in  a  few  words,  as  Donna 
Orsola  has  told  it  to  me  now." 

"  He—he  died  ?  " 

"  That  night,  madonna,  peacefully.  And 
he  gave  me  a  message  to  your  father,  which 
I,  after  many  years  coming  to  Europe,  have 
come  here  to-night  to  deliver,  but  too  late." 

"  Tell  it  to  me,"  said  Orsola. 

For  a  second  Giacomo  paused,  then  he 
said  very  clearly — 

"  It  was  a  message  of  forgiveness,  a 
message  of  good-will  and  kindness.  '  I  have 
lived  my  life  here,'  he  said.  '  Tell  him  to 
keep  the  lands  and  dower  my  cousin  Orsola 
with  them  ;  tell  him  I  am  so  much  Christian 
at  heart,  heathen  though  I  am  in  name,  that 
I  can  forgive  freely.'  " 

Orsola  leant  her  head  on  her  lover's  heart, 
and  the  glad  tears  of  relief  welled  from  her 
eyes. 

"  He  forgave  !  He  forgave  !  If  only  my 
father  had  known  !  And  he  did  not  die 
miserably  !  Ah,  I  had  pictured  chains — 
the  whip — the  galleys  !  " 

Again  the  bitter  smile  curled  the  Conte's 
lips— he  carried  the  marks  of  chains,  whip, 
and  the  galley  ropes  on  his  body. 

"  Nay,  your  cousin  died  happy,"  he 
answered.  "  You  need  have  no  remorse  for 
him,  madonna." 

The  girl  left  the  youth  and,  suddenly 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
pilgrim,  kissed  the  hem  of  his  rough 
sleeve. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  for  this  good  news 
you  bring !  I  cannot  bless  you  enough, 
pilgrim,  for  the  comfort  you  have  given 
me  !  I  only  would  that  my  cousin  was  ahve, 
that  I  might  make  restitution  !  " 

W^ith  trembling  hands  the  Conte  raised 
her  and  restored  her  to  her  lover. 

"  You  are  your  cousin's  heiress,"  he  said. 
"Did  I  not  say  I  brought  gifts  from  the 
dead  ?  The  dead  Giacomo  Bescemi  sends 
you  this  gift,  madonna." 

He  turned  abruptly  away,  though  they 
both  called  after  him  earnestly. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  murmured,  "  to-morrow 
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we  will  talk  of  this  again  ;  to-night  I  am  turned  to  ashes,  he  murmured  to  himself : 

tired."  "  Gifts  of  the  dead— gifts  of  the  dead  1  " 

He  left  them,  w^eeping  a  little  together,  Then,  looking  round  the  home   he   had 

and  descended  into  the  hall.  renounced,  he  w^ent  slowly  towards  the  door 

There  the  porter  was  sitting  over  a  brazier  and  out  into  the  November  night, 
of    almond    shells    which    gave    a    feeble,  The  moon  was  up  and  a  cold  wind  blew 

perfumed  heat.  from  Mount  Etna,  so  the  night  was  white 

''  I  am  thirsty,  friend,"  said  Giacomo.  and  bitter,  and  full  of  the  noise  of  wind.- 

The  man  rose  instantly  to  fetch  food  and  It    was    but    a    few   minutes   later  that 

drink,  and  the  Conte  remained  alone.  Madonna     Orsola     came     down     to     offer 

Quickly  he   drew   the   packet   of    papers  hospitality   to    the    pilgrim.      But  he   had 

from  his  heart   and  thrust  them  into  the  gone,  nor  in  Santa  Kosa  nor  in  Sicily  was 

fire.     As  they  scorched,  curled,  flared,  and  he  again  seen. 


THE    KINGDOM    OF   THE    SEA. 


JTr^HAT  price  will  England  pay  for  it,  if  England  holds  the  sea  ? 
^  ^      For  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea  is  given  duty  free. 
If  English  ships  would  stay,  then  Englishmen  must  pay-- 
Think  well  before  you  ask  of  Qod  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sea  I 

What  price  did  England  pay  for  it  three  hundred  years  ago, 
When  Philip's  Great  Armada  came  driving  huge  and  slow, 
In  arrogance  and  pride,  red  tyrants  of  the  tide, 
To  blight  the  North  Sea  islands  with  their  bigotry  and  woe  ? 

'Twas  but  a  flock  of  privateers  that  sunk  the  fleet  that  day  ; 
Twas  but  a  crew  of  city  clerks  that  left  their  shops  to  pay 
For  their  red»cheeked  English  wives  and  their  peaceful  English  lives, 
And  the  right  to  cut  their  broadcloth  in  the  same  old  English  way. 

What  price  did  Qod  demand  of  her  at  Nile  and  Trafalgar, 
When  all  the  seas  about  her  coast  were  thundering  with  war; 
When  the  Man  of  Destiny  set  claim  upon  the  sea, 
Swearing  the  Lord  had  deeded  him  the  waves  for  evermore  ? 

•Twas  but  a  little  one-armed  man  who  went  to  pay  the  debt. 
He  ran  a  string  of  flags  aloft,  lest  any  man  forget 
The  bill  that  he  must  meet  that  day  with  England's  fleet— 
And  all  who  read  of  Trafalgar  will  know  how  it  was  met  I 

O  Admirals  of  England,  the  debt  is  due  to-day  I 
God  makes  demand  of  England—have  you  the  price  to  pay  ? 
Does  the  price  that  He  demands  still  lie  in  British  hands  ? 
if  so,  then  England's  glory  will  not  be  swept  away  I 

What  price  will  England  pay  for  it,  if  England  holds  the  sea  P 
For  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea  is  given  duty  tree. 
If  English  ships  would  stay,  then  Englishmen  must  pay, 
As  Englishmen  have  always  paid  since  England  held  the  sea  ! 

LLOYD    ROBERTS. 


DROPS   OF   WATER 

By  FRED  M.  WHITE 

Illustrated  by  Charles  J.  Crombie 


N  the  course  of 
Gripsj's  researches 
in  the  fields  of 
unwritten  drama,  he 
occasionally  came 
across  a  character 
that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  place, 
and  the  man  called 
David  Granadus 
was  one  of  them. 
This  was  all  the  more  annoying  because 
outwardly,  at  any  rate,  Granadus  was  just  the 
type  to  fill  in  a  cast  that  lacked  a  suitable 
villain.  Granadus  was  a  huge  man,  with  the 
muscles  of  an  ox  and  a  fine  capacity  for 
continuous  labour,  so  long  as  it  was  plodding 
aod  mechanical,  and  not  too  feverishly 
strenuous.  He  was  dark  and  swarthy  as 
Gipsy  himself,  and  undoubtedly  there*^  was 
some  Zingari  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was 
quiet  and  moody,  quick  to  resent  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  personality,  and,  when  in 
drink,  decidedly  dangerous.  Gipsy  felt 
instinctively  that  great  pluck  was  not  one  of 
the  outstanding  virtues  of  this  man,  big  and 
powerful  though  he  was.  He  had  come  to 
the  Settlement  a  few  weeks  before,  bringing 
with  him  his  little  girl,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  one  thing  in  life  he  cared  for — that  was, 
so  long  as  he  kept  away  from  the  canteen. 
When  he  did  yield  to  temptation,  then  the 
child  Zara  was  terribly  neglected  for  days, 
and  sometimes  depended  on  charitable 
neighbours  for  food.  More  than  one  kind- 
hearted  navvy's  wife  had  suggested  to 
Granadus  that  the  child  should  board  with 
her  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen,  and  so  father 
and  daughter  "  kept  "  in  the  hut  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  man,  where  they 
managed  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  A 
pretty  child  was  Zara,  a  child  of  enoaging 
Planners  and  ways,  wild  as  a  hawk  and 
without  an  atom  of  shyness.  Further  up 
the  valley  certain  married  engineers  dwelt  in 
what  had  once  been  farmhouses,  and  in  some 


of  these  Zara  was  a  welcome  guest.  More 
than  one  of  these  leaders  of  labour  had 
spoken  to  Granadus  on  the  subject  of  the 
child,  only  to  be  sullenly  told  to  mind  their 
own  business. 

Zara  and  Gipsy  were  great  friends,  and  for 
the  little  girl'ssake  Gipsy  tolerated  Granadus. 
He  was  almost  inclined  to  make  the  big, 
moody  man  into  a  suffering  hero,  whose  one 
object  in  life  was  the  little  girl,  the  sole 
offspring  of  a  broken  romance.  But  this 
was  only  when  Granadus  chose  to  behave 
himself,  and  the  villain  theory  found  most 
favour,  especially  when  the '  lure  of  the 
canteen  was  too  strong  for  Granadus. 

Just  now  Gipsy  was  particularly  annoyed, 
because  Zara  had  been  ailing  for  some  days, 
and  Granadus  was  more  than  usually 
neglectful.  He  had  been  drinking  heavily 
for  the  last  week,  he  was  insolent  and 
insubordinate,  so  that  one  morning  he  found 
himself  in  contact  with  one  of  the  divisional 
engineers,  and  chose  to  be  flagrantly  mutinous 
before  a  gang  of  men,  most  of  whom  had 
made  trouble  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Engineer  Leslie's  firm-cut  lips  snapped 
together,  and  those  grey  eyes  of  his  gleamed. 
He  was  not  a  big  man,  but  every  ounce  of 
him  was  wire  and  whipcord,  and  he  was  an 
athlete  to  his  finger-tips.  And  he  knew 
how  to  use  those  hands  of  his,  and  here  was 
an  opportunity  he  had  been  seeking  for 
a  long  time.  There  was  no  hatred  in  his 
heart,  only  a  cool,  grim  determination  to 
break  this  mutinous  spirit  and  put  Granadus 
in  his  place.  Leslie  knew  all  about  Zara— 
indeed,  the  child  was  a  free  visitor  at  his  own 
house,  up  in  the  spur  of  the  big  valley  where 
one  of  the  huge  dams  was  under  construction. 
And  only  that  morning  Mrs.  Leshe  had 
been  telling  her  husband  what  a  shame  it 
was  that  that  dear  little  girl  should  be  so 
terribly  neglected  when  she  was  obviously 
sickening  for  some  illness,  and,  furthermore, 
she  had  suggested  that  her  husband  should 
speak   firmly  to   Granadus  about  it.     And 
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now  the  light  of  battle  was  shining  in 
Leslie's  ejes. 

"  Bo  you  want  me  to  make  jou  ?  "  he 
asked  crisply. 

The  other  men,  grinning  over  their  work, 
listened  hopefully.  They  grew  more  hopeful 
sbill  as  Granadus  flung  an  insult  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  chief  and  dropped  his  pick. 
A  second  later,  and  something  struck 
Granadus  under  his  left  ear  with  the  force 
of  a  kicking  mule.  The  red  light  danced 
before  his  eyes  as  he  advanced  to  battle,  all 
his  primitive  passions  were  aroused  now  ;  his 
one  simple  desire  was  to  kill  Frank  Leslie  out 
of  hand.  He  was  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  do  it,'  but  it  was  a  question  of  brate 
strength  clumsily  applied  against  science  and 
agility  and  grim,  calculating  coolness.  Still, 
it  was  a  good  fight  as  long  as  it  lasted,  though 
from  the  very  first  the  engineer  had  all  the 
best  of  it.  He  waited  patiently  till  his 
antagonist  began  to  gasp  and  blow  and 
stagger  at  the  knees,  and  then  he  closed.  It 
was  as  if  a  dozen  iron  blows  were  striking 
the  unhappy  Granadus  simultaneously.  He 
could  feel  them  on  his  face,  rattling  on  his 
ribs,  then  all  the  force  was  jolted  out  of  his 
body  by  one  tremendous  blow  on  the  point 
of  the  chin,  and  he  lay  there  on  the  heather, 
spent  and  beat  to  the  world. 

"  You  asked  for  that,"  Leslie  said  quietly. 
"There  are  one  or  two  more  here  who  seem 
to  be  anxious  for  an  argument.  If  they  are 
ready — well,  I  am." 

But  apparently  the  argument  was  con- 
clusive enough,  and  Leslie  went  his  way  with 
the  pleasing  assurance  that  he  had  not  been 
wasting  his  time.  All  the  same,  he  had  made 
a  bitter  enemy,  who  would  take  his  revenge  all 
in  good  time,  as  Gipsy  was  not  long  in  finding 
out.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  warn  the 
engineer,  who  was  a  favourite  of  his,  but 
Leslie  merely  laughed.  For  the  rest  of  the 
week  Granadus  brooded  and  drank  deeply, 
and  the  sick  child  up  in  the  hut  yonder 
was  more  neglected  than  ever.  Gipsy's 
imagination  was  touched  now ;  he  could 
scent  tragedy  in  the  air,  he  had  a  feeling 
that  it  was  not  far  off.  He  reflected  that 
Leslie's  little  thatched  farmhouse  was  situated 
in  a  tiny  amphitheatre  in  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  valley — in  fact,  the  very  spot  that  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  might  indicate  as  the  scene 
of  a  cold-blooded  murder.  It  was  on  the 
Saturday  night  that  Gipsy  heard  something 
from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  navvies  that 
sent  him  uneasily  scouting  up  the  valley. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  lately, 
and  here  m^  there  were  large  volumes  of 


flood- water  behind  such  temporary  banks  as 
had  been  made  to  keep  the  spates  back,  so  that 
the  hands  could  work  the  valley  cuttings 
under  normal  conditions.  If  one  of  these 
banks  gave  way,  then  the  consequences  might 
be  serious,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  lonely 
house  like  that  which  had  been  given  over 
to  Leslie  and  his  wife.  If  trouble  came 
in  the  night,  the  spur  would  be  washed  out 
by  the  flood,  and  every  living  soul  there 
beyond  the  reach  of  recovery.  There  was 
no  real  danger,  for  the  work  had  been 
effectively  done, and  Gipsy  was  almost  inclined 
to  ask  himself  what  he  was  afraid  of. 

He  forged  his  way  up  the  valley  quietly 
and  with  that  absence  of  noise  which  is  an 
instinct  of  the  born  poacher.  He  came  at 
length  to  the  narrow  track  that  led  down 
the  spur  towards  the  house  where  Leslie  and 
his  wife  were  installed.  So  far  everything 
seemed  all  right,  and  Gipsy  smiled  at  his 
fears.  But  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  there 
broke  on  his  quick  ear  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  a  pick  striking  on  stones.  The 
noise  came  again  and  again,  many  times 
repeated,  before  Gipsy  could  locate  it. 
Those  quick  eyes  of  his  were  almost  like 
those  of  a  cat  in  the  dark  ;  he  crouched  and 
advanced  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  then 
it  became  plain  as  daylight. 

There  was  Granadus  at  work  on  a  huge 
boulder  of  rock  which  formed  the  foundation- 
stone  of  one  of  the  stanks.  Once  that  gave 
way  a  head  of  water  three  feet  in  diameter 
would  spout  with  the  force  of  a  battering- 
ram  through  the  opening  ;  it  would  tear  away 
the  rest  of  the  stank  like  so  much  rotten 
cheese.  Five  minutes  more,  and  something 
like  the  full  force  of  fifty  million  gallons  of 
water  would  roar  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
spur  and  carry  everything  before  it  like 
thistledown  before  a  raging  gale. 

As  Gipsy  rose  to  his  feet,  he  could  see 
that  the  huge  boulder  was  quivering  and 
shaking,  and  that  already  a  thin  trickle  of 
moisture  ran  over  it  like  a  perspiration. 
He  could  hear  Granadus  grunting  with  his 
exertions,  he  could  see  the  pick  swung  over 
those  massive  shoulders  for  a  final  effort. 

But  that  effort  never  came.  Gipsy  did 
not  wait  to  count  the  heavy  odds  against 
him.  He  grabbed  for  a  fragment  of  granite 
and  brought  it  down  with  a  cruel  swing  on 
to  the  head  of  Granadus.  As  the  big  man 
dropped,  Gipsy  turned  him  over  and 
hammered  on  his  face  in  a  convulsion  of 
rage  and  fury.  When  at  length  Granadus 
came  to  himself,  Gipsy  was  sitting  on  his  chest 
with  his  bands  gripping  the  other's  throat. 


"  There  wi^s  Granadiis  f^t  work  on  a  huge  boulder  of  rock  -yvhich  formed  the  fouadation-ntione  of  Qr>e  of 

the  stanks.'' 
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"  Yer  murderous  devil ! "  he  screamed. 
"  So  that's  yer  game,  is  it  ?  Ill  kill  yer, 
yer  dog  !  Now  listen  to  me.  Get  up  I  I'm 
not  afraid  of  yer,  and  I'll  know  'ow  ter  deal 
with  yer  -presently.  If  that  there  stone 
gives  way,  then  it's  all  up  with  the  people 
down  at  the  thatched  cottage.  Lor,  talk 
about  Nemesis  !  Now  'ere's  a  situation,  if 
yer  only  knew  it — an'  yer  don't — as  'ud  make 
the  fortune  of  any  play.  But  I  ain't  goin' 
ter  tell  yer  wot  it  is — least,  not  yet.  I  don't 
suppose  yer  never  read  a  book  by  a  chap 
wot's  called  Dickens.  Never  'eard  o'  Ralph 
Nickleby,  I  expect.  Well,  yer  will  later  on. 
It's  lucky  I  come  along  ter  save  yer  from  a 
fate  wot's  worse  than  death.  If  yer've  got 
a  spark  o'  goodness  in  yer,  yer '11  give  a  'and. 
If  yer  won't,  I'll  blooming  well  niake  yer  !  " 

But  apparently  there  was  no  more  tight 
left  in  Granadus.  Beyoud  doubt  the  wild 
fury  of  Gipsy's  onslaught  had  sobered  him. 

He  stood  there  uneasy  and  dejected,  a 
beaten  man,  ready  to  do  now  exactly  what  he 
was  told. 

"  Come  on  !  "  Gipsy  cried.  "  It's  all  a 
matter  o'  minutes.  If  that  there  rock  gives 
way,  then  nothin'  can  save  them  people 
down  the  spur  yonder.  And  there's  no 
time  ter  go  down  an'  warn 'em,  either.  'Ere, 
yer  shove  that  light  crane  along  them  rails, 
whilst  I  goes  an'  gets  'old  of  a  jack.  Then 
we'll  jack  up  one  o'  the  wheels  an'  turn  the 
'ead  o'  the  crane  over  agin  that  stone.  See 
wot  I  mean  ?  Upset  the  crane  agin  the 
stone  an'  form  a  sort  of  iron  support  for  it. 
With  a  bit  o'  luck  that  stone'll  'old  till  I 
can  get  'old  of  a  cartridge  or  two  an'  blow  a 
breach  in  the  stank  on  the  far  side  o'  the 
slope.  If  I  can  manage  that,  then  the 
situation's  saved — if  yer  understand  wot  I 
mean,  which  yer  don't.  Now,  then,  get  a 
move  on,  unless  yer  wants  ter  finish  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  !  " 

Granadus  started  to  work  mechanically  ; 
he  slaved  like  a  man  in  a  dream.^  All  his 
moodiness  seemed  to  have  gone  now  ;  he 
listened  to  Gipsy  and  followed  his  instructions 
as  if  he  had  been  a  gigantic  child.  It  re- 
quired all  his  abnormal  strength  to  turn 
the  crane,  but  the  wheels  began  to  move  at 
last,  and  presently  the  huge  mass  of  steel 
came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  trembling 
rock  that  was  now  holding  the  great  flood 
of  water  back  by  so  slender  a  tenure. 
Gipsy  came  staggering  out  of  the  darkness, 
dragging  a  jack  behind  him.  The  little 
man  was  sweating  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  force  of  his  exertions  ;  he  trembled  lest 
be  should  b^  too  late.     For   if  once  the 


barrier  of  rock  gave  way,  then  the  passage  of  a 
minute  would  see  a  roaring  torrent  of  water 
sweeping  headlong  down  the  spur.  Even 
now  the  rock  groaned  and  creaked.  Through 
a  dozen  orifices  many  yellow  spurts  gushed 
out.  Then  Gipsy  worked  the  jack  under 
the  wheels  of  the  crane,  and  cursed  Granadus 
for  standing  there  doing  nothing. 

"Give  a  'and,  yer  owl!"  he  panted. 
"  That's  better  !  Now,  then,  up  she  goes, 
an'  over  she  goes  I     Got  it  !  " 

The  towering  weight  of  metal  heaved  over, 
paused  a  second,  and  then,  with  a  crashing 
force,  dropped  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
rock.  The  wheels  locked  in  the  mud,  and, 
so  far  as  Gipsy  could  see,  the  situation 
was  saved.  That  steel  barrier  would  hold, 
perhaps,  till  the  damage  that  Granadus  had 
done  had  been  properly  repaired,  and  the 
only  danger  that  Gipsy  could  see  now  lay  in 
the  chance  of  the  rock  slipping  sideways, 
in  which  case  the  remedy  would  be  no  better 
than  the  disease. 

It  w^as  all  a  question  of  time  now.  It 
would  take  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  spur  and  arouse  the 
people  in  the  thatched  cottage.  It  would 
take  a  little  longer  to  wake  them  and  bring 
them  back,  and  Gipsy  was  calculating  in  his 
quick  way  whether  it  would  not  be  far  wiser 
to  break  into  one  of  the  huts  further  up  the 
valley  and  lay  hands  on  a  dynamite  cartridge 
or  a  gun-cotton  charge  with  a  short  time- 
fuse attached.  If  he  could  do  this  within 
the  next  ten  minutes,  then  all  would  be  well, 
for  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  blow 
out  a  hole  in  the  far  side  of  the  stank  and 
empty  that  cruel  flood  of  water  like  a  bucket 
into  the  valley,  where  it  would  run  back  in 
the  main  stream  and  do  no  particular  harm. 

Ten  to  twelve  breathless,  precious  minutes 
could  be  saved  this  way,  and  that  was  the 
plan  that  Gipsy  decided  to  adopt. 

"Now,  yer  stop  'ere  an'  fight,"  he  said. 
"  Pile  up  as  many  o'  them  stones  as  yer 
can.  Every  little  'elps.  I'll  be  off  for  the 
dynamite.  If  yer  can  'old  on  'ere  till  my 
popgun  goes  off,  then  yer  neck's  all  right. 

If  yer  can't " 

.  With  this  significant  suggestion,  Gipsy 
raced  away  up  the  valley  as  if  the  whole 
weight  of  the  world  was  on  his  shoulders. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  first  hut  and 
had  smashed  in  the  lock  with  a  big  stone, 
he  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  and 
gasping  painfully  for  breath  that  seemed 
to  be  denied  him.  For  the  moment  he  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of 
hero  in  his  own  drama,  but  that  knowledge 
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would  come  presently.  Just  now  he  was 
a  hard-pressed  little  navvy  working  like  a 
Trojan  to  save  five  innocent  lives.  He 
found  what  he  wanted  presently — a  powerful 
hand-charge  of  some  high  explosive  with  a 
short  time-fuse.  There  would  be  trouble 
to-morrow  over  this  breaking  into  one  of  the 
ammunition  huts,  but  Gipsy  trusted  to  his 
native  wit  and  plausibility  of  explanation  to 
get  himself  out  of  the  mess.  As  he  raced 
across  the  embankment  to  the  far  side  of  the 
flood,  he  was  suddenly  conscious  of  the  heat 
of  the  night  and  his  own  dripping,  perspiring 
body.  He  was  himself  again  now  ;  he  was 
once  more  the  born  playwright  working  out 
his  plot.  He  found  the  very  spot  he  wanted 
presently — a  deep  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
embankment — and  far  into  this  he  thrust  the 
explosive.  He  was  not  afraid  of  any  noise, 
for  the  bank  was  too  soft  for  that.  There 
would  be  no  more  than  a  dull  thud,  and  then 
the  bank  would  crumble  away  like  butter  in 
the  sun.  Gipsy  felt  the  earth  quiver,  then 
part  of  the  bank  slid  greasily  down  into  the 
valley,  and  a  yellow,  turgid  flow  of  water 
followed.  The  thing  was  done  and  the 
situation  saved,  if  only  the  steel  battering- 
ram  had  stood  on  the  far  side  of  the  stank. 

Gipsy  ran  round  to  see  how  Granadus  was 
getting  on.  The  big  man  was  spent  and 
exhausted,  but  the  barrier  still  held  and  the 
great  rock  was  beginning  to  dry.  Gipsy 
dropped  down  into  the  heather  and  wiped 
the  moisture  from  his  steaming  face. 

"  Well,  that's  all  right,"  he  gasped.  '*  Now 
I  'ope  as  you're  properly  ashamed  of  yerself . 
My  lad,  d'yer  realise  as  I've  saved  yer 
from  standin'  in  the  dock  on  a  charge  o' 
murder  ?  " 

Granadus  looked  up  vaguely.  He  might 
have  been  a  man  just  coming  to  the  surface 
after  being  submerged  in  a  flood  of  evil 
dreams.  The  horror  of  the  nightmare  was 
still  in  his  eyes,  and  he  rubbed  them  as  if  to 
wipe  out  some  ghastly  sight. 

"  I  was  mad  !  "  he  snid  hoarsely.  "  It's 
the  drink  as  does  it,  Gipsy.  I  oughtn't  to 
ever  touch  a  drop — a  doctor  friend  o' 
mine  told  me  so  long  ago.  But  I've  'ad  a 
lot  o'  bitter  trouble  in  my  time,  an'  there's 
moments  when  I  sort  o'  fly  to  it.  And  then 
I  ain't  safe~I  ought  to  be  locked  up.  An' 
It  ain't  as  if  I  bore  any  grudge  against 
Leslie." 

'*  Oh,  yer  don't,  don't  yer  ?  "  Gipsy  jeered. 

*'  I  can't  think  'ow  I  come  to  do  it," 
Granadus  repeated.  "  Now,  look  'ere,  mate,  if 
you  won't  say  nothin'  abaht  this,  then  I  swear 
as  I'll  never  touch  another  drop.     I  don't 


w^aut    those     chaps     down     there    in     the 
canteen " 

Gipsy  gave  a  snort  of  contempt.  He 
demanded  to  know  what  Granadus  took  him 
for.  For  the  drama  was  at  full  blast  now, 
and  the  little  man  had  his  limitations.  It 
was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand 
to  forego  a  dramatic  triumph  like  this  and 
none  be  any  tbe  wiser.  And  Gipsy  was 
beginning  to  see  his  way.  He  turned 
solemnly  to  his  companion. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  'ard,"  he  said 
magnanimously,  "  an'  I  never  'it  a  bloke 
when  'e's  down  ;  but  yer've  got  ter  come 
along  o'  me,  all  the  same.  This  way,  if  yer 
please." 

"Wot — dow^nto  the  engineer's.^"  Granadus 
asked. 

"  Yer've  guessed  it  the  first  time,"  Gipsy 
said.  "  It  ain't  late,  so  we'll  just  take  a  little 
stroll  along  the  spur  an'  'ave  a  few  words 
along  o'  Mr.  Leslie.  You're  goin'  ter  tell 
'im  as  you're  sorry  yer  give  'im  that  bit  o' 
lip  the  other  day,  an'  say  as  in  future  yer've 
swore  off.     Got  that  ?  " 

Granadus  shrugged  his  big  shoulders,  but 
made  no  further  objection.  He  strode 
silently  down  the  spur  by  the  side  of 
Gipsy,  until  they  reached  the  low  thatched 
house  where  Leslie  and  his  wife  dwelt.  It 
was  a  bungalow  with  a  long  verandah  in  front, 
the  type  of  farmer's  house  which  at  one  time 
they  built  there  up  in  the  hills.  Very  soon 
the  whole  thing  would  be  submerged,  but  it 
looked  snug  and  homelike  now,  with  the 
lamps  burning  in  the  windows,  one  of  w^hich 
was  open,  disclosing  the  bedroom  beyond. 
Gipsy  stepped  quietly  on  to  the  verandah 
and  looked  in.  Then  he  suddenly  seemed 
to  stiffen  with  rapt  attention,  and,  when  he 
came  back  to  Granadus,  his  features  were 
twitching  strangely. 

"  In  all  my  life,"  he  whispered,  "  I  never 
see  the  like  o'  this  !  I  said  somethin'  ter  yer 
just  now  'bout  Nemesis.  Lor,  I  didn't  'arf 
know  the  meaning  o'  the  word  I  Now  look 
'ere.  'Ow  long  ago  yer  been  on  the  drink  ? 
'Ow  long  is  it  since  yer've  been  inside  that 
'ut  o'  yourn  ?  " 

"  Three  days,"  Granadus  said  shame- 
facedly. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so.  Now  yer  come  this 
way  an'  tread  soft.  Don't  say  nuthin',  but 
take  yer  tip  from  me.  If  yer  opens  yer 
mouth,  then  yer  spoils  the  finest  situation  / 
ever  see." 

Granadus  obeyed  meekly  enough. 
Standing  there  in  the  darkness  on  the 
verandah,   he  could    see   into    the    lighted 
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bedroom  through  the  open  window.  On 
the  bed  lay  a  child,  a  pretty  dark  child  with 
long  hair  flowing  over  her  white  night-dress. 
She  was  half  supported  in  the  arms  of  a 
smiling  woman  in  evening-dress,  who  was 
holding  a  glass  of  milk  to  her  lips.  On  the 
foot  of  the  bed  Leslie  was  seated,  watching 
the  picture  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his 
face. 

"  And  now  you  are  going  off  to  sleep, 
little  one,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  you  need  not 
worry  about  your  daddy — he's  all  right.  He 
shall  come  up  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and 
you  can  tell  him  all  about  it.  We  shan't 
want  the  doctor  any  more — in  fact,  you  are 
going  to  be  quite  well  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  child  reached  up  and  kissed  the 
woman's  smiling  face,  then  she  lay  down 
contentedly  and  closed  her  eyes.  A  minute 
or  two  later  and  she  was  fast  asleep. 

"I  think  she'll  do  now,"  Leslie  mur- 
mured. "  She's  had  a  sharp  turn — as  near 
pneumonia  as  makes  no  matter — and  she 
owes  her  lucky  escape  to  you,  old  girl." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  do  anything  less,  Frank," 
Mrs.  Leslie  said.  "  Those  W'Omen  were 
doing  their  best,  of  course,  but  they  have 
their  own  children  to  look  after.  If  I  had 
my  way  with  that  man  Grranadus,  I'd  send 
him  to  gaol.  Is  he  in  his  right  senses,  do 
you  think  ?  I  can't  understand  a  parent  like 
that.  I'm  told  he  fairly  idolises  the  child 
one  week,  and  utterly  neglects  her  the  next. 
It  really  is  disgraceful,  Frank.  It  ought  not 
to  be  allowed.  Can't  you  speak  to  the  man  ? 
Can't  you  get  him  to  come  up  here  and 
make  him  see  how  wicked  he  is  behaving  ?  " 

"Well,  I  had  some  idea  of  the  sort," 
Leslie  said.  "But  Granadus  is  a  queer  chap. 
I  don't  think  he  is  very  vindictive  when  he , 


is  sober,  but  there  are  certain  men  who 
ought  never  to  touch  alcohol,  and  he's 
one  of  them.  When  he  is  drunk,  he's  a 
dangerous  man.  I  have  given  him  one 
lesson,  but  I  don't  think  he's  much  the 
better  for  it.  If  we  can  only  touch  the  brute, 
if  we  can  only  penetrate  that  thick  hide 
of  his,  then  the  kiddy  ought  to  be  safe  for 
the  future." 

"  Perhaps  if  he  knew  what  we  had  done 
for  Zara " 

"  Um,  perhaps !  "  Leslie  interrupted. 
"  You  have  certainly  saved  her  life.  But  a 
man  like  Granadus  is  just  as  likely  to  think 
that  we  have  done  all  this  because  we 
are  afraid  of  him.  Still,  I  will  see  him 
to-morrow." 

Gipsy  laid  a  quick,  detaining  hand  upon 
Granadus's  arm.  He  fairly  dragged  the  big 
man  off  the  balcony  into  the  heather.  He 
could  see  how  the  other's  face  was  quivering. 

"  No,  yer  don't !  "  he  said  fiercely.  "  Not 
to-night,  anyhow.  Yer  don't  spoil  the 
finest  situation  I  ever  come  across  with  any 
of  yer  blunderings,  so  I  tell  yer.  Yer  can 
come  up  in  the  mornin'  an'  do  an'  say  just 
as  you've  a  mind.  But  not  to-night,  mate. 
To-night  you've  got  ter  leave  those  two 
grand  characters  alone.  Yer've  got  ter  go 
back  to  yer  'ut  an'  thank  'Eaven  on  yer 
knees  for  keepin'  yer  from  murder — from 
takin'  the  lives,  not  only  of  yer  best  friends, 
but  of  yer  own  child,  too.  An'  I  suppose  yer 
don't  believe  as  they're  afraid  of  yer,  do  yer  ? " 

"Don't  rub  it  in  too  'ard,  Gipsy," 
Granadus  said  humbly.  "  An'  if  you  won't 
say  no  thin'  down  at  the  canteen " 

''Me!  "  Gipsy  said  scornfully.     "  Just  as 

if But  wot  do  you  know  about  the 

feelings  of  a  dramatist  ?  " 


THE    MISSEL-THRUSH. 

npHE  sun  is  gone;  the  rain  sweeps  by; 
*      My  soul  is  chill  with  boding  pain ; 
Yonder  in  France  our  brothers  die — 
The  victory  is  yet  to  gain. 


A  missel-thrush  breaks  into  song- 
Wait  I  wait  I  the  sun  shines  out  and  in ; 

Though  rain  be  long,  let  hearts  be  strong; 
Heart  I  heart !  it  is  the  heart  will  win. 

L.  E.  UPCOTT. 
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THE  WAR  &  THE  ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


By  S.   L  BENSUSAN 


THE  outward  and  visible  signs  of  new 
conditions  have  lightly  furrowed  the 
face  of  rural  England.  For  many  a 
mile,  through  many  a  village,  the  traveller 
will  meet  no  change  ;  then,  on  a  sudden, 
he  may  find  some  little  town  seething  with 
khaki,  and  hear,  ringing  high  over  hillside 
and  woodland,  the  bugles  that  seem  to  have 
replaced  the  huntsman's  horn.  Barbed  wire, 
so  long  regarded  as  a  shameful  aid  to 
farmers  who  would  not  tolerate  the  hunt, 
Avill  be  found  standing  up  naked  and 
unashamed,  part  of  some  new  and  aggressive 
post  and  rail  fence ;  the  uncomplaining 
arable,  inured  to  the  ploughman's  share,  has 
surrendered  meekly  to  the  deeper  defacement 
of  the  spade,  and  grey  daylight  reveals  long 
lines  of  trenches  that  look  like  wounds. 
Sometimes,  from  the  top  of  thatched  barn  or 
til(d  farmhouse,  signallers  may  be  seen  at 
^vork  ;  in  the  open  fields  the  camp-kettles 
^^re  to  be  found,  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
uien  who  have  apparently  trained  themselves 
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beyond  the  stage  at  which  contact  witli  wet 
ground  is  only  to  be  maintained  at  the  price 
of  rheumatism  or  lumbago.  Now  and  again 
a  company  of  recruits  will  tramp  over  the 
muddy  road,  making  light  of  their  task,  if 
they  have  just  set  out,  a  little  subdued,  by 
comparison,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  have 
been  covered,  but  cheerful  always.  The 
area  of  activity  passed,  rural  tranquillity 
asserts  itself,  only  a  grey  mo  tor- wagon  or 
two  carrying  supplies,  or  a  motor-cyclist  in 
pursuit  of  time  and  defiance  of  speed 
regulations,  may  suggest  that  interests  not 
wholly  bucolic  engage  the  countryside. 

It  is  to  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn 
that  one  can  turn  with  some  approach  to 
confidence  for  the  story  of  the  effects  upon 
the  neighbourhood  of  war's  alarm,  novit  qui 
deos  agrestes.  You  shall  find  him  with 
leisure  and  an  inclination  to  air  his 
grievances  some  time  about  midday,  when 
clients  are  few.  For  the  most  part,  the 
faithful  are   recruited  from  the  drivers  of 
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tradesmen's  carts  and  farm  wagons,  bonnd 
to  or  from  station  or  market-town  with 
sacks  of  corn,  loads  of  coal,  or  fat  pigs 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  nnder  a 
wide-meshed  net.  Tradesman  and  wagoner 
alike  give  sparingly  of  their  patronage 
to-dav,  not  that  they  are  taking  heed  of 
to-morrow,  or  that  they  lack  thirst,  bnt 
because  the  hand  of  a  thrice  -  accursed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  heavy  upon 
them.  If  the  Germans,  by  their  command 
of  sugar-beet  supplies,  have  chastened  them 
with     whips,    the     ill-omened     Chancellors 


there  was,  for  a  lot  of  the  young  married 
men  have  gone,  but  I  reckon  the  tallyman 
gets  most  of  it.  He  don't  pay  no  rent,  nor 
yet  no  taxes  ;  he  don't  have  no  shop  to  keep, 
and  there's  nothing  to  wear  out,  except  his 
boot-leather.  Why  don't  Lloyd  George  get 
hold  on  him  ?  " 

In  more  remote  rural  England  the  tally, 
or  packman,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
famih'ar  figure  enough — you  may  see  him 
at  the  cottage  door,  displaying  to  many  an 
interested  housewife  the  contents  of  the 
pack   he   carries   on   his   shoulders.      From 
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laying  his  sacrilegious  hand  upon  beer,  has 
chastised  them  with  scorpions. 

"War's  war,  and  beer's  beer,"  said  one 
Boniface  to  me  in  wrath,  "and  they  didn't 
ought  to  interfere  with  one  another.  I'd 
like  to  set  Lloyd  George  in  this  here  public- 
house  and  let  him  try  to  make  a  honest 
living  for  a  wife  and  family.  I  count,"  he 
added  darkly,  "  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him." 
The  country  publican  has  many  grievances, 
for  not  only  do  men  drink  less  beer,  but  the 
number  of  beer  drinkers  has  dwindled.  In 
one  fell  swoop  the  Government  has  raised 
his  taxes  and  taken  away  his  younger  patrons. 
"There's  plenty  of  money  in  these  parts," 
said  another  innkeeper,  "more  than  ever 


tapes  and  buttons  to  the  dress  lengths  that 
will  make  what  he  is  sometimes  heard  to  call 
an  "elegant  costoom,"  he  carries  nearly 
everything  calculated  to  gratify  the  heart 
and  open  the  purse-strings,  and  if  he  lacks 
the  exact  requirement,  he  will  not  fail  to 
bring  it  with  him  when  he  passes  the  cottage 
next  time,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  hence.  I 
think  he  must  be  the  father  of  the 
instalment  system.  He  gives  his  client  a  book, 
in  which  he  notes  the  article  bought,  the 
price  fixed,  and  the  payment  received  on 
account.  In  many  villages  married  women 
with  grown-up  children  have  been  yielding 
regular  payments  to  the  tallyman  since  the 
days  when  they  began  to  make  preparation 
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for  tlieir  first-born.  His  prices,  I  am  told, 
are  higb,  but  bis  patience  is  considerable. 
Married  men  wliose  earnings  did  not  average 
sixteen  shillings  a  week  bave  gone  to  tbe 
war,  and  while  their  wives  are  in  many 
cases  drawing  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week  in  separation  allowance, 
the  man  himself  no  longer  taxes  tlie  weekly 


income  for  his  food,  tobacco,  and  beer.  So 
the  housewife  is  richer  than  she  has  ever 
been,  or  could  have  hoped  to  be,  and  of  her 
increase  the  tallyman  takes  goodly  tithe. 

Married  men  who  have  passed  serviceable 
age  are  rather  better  off  than  before.  Not 
only  have  small  rises  in  the  weekly  wage 
been    granted     here    and    there,    but    the 
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competition  for  capable  workers  has  led 
farmers  in  some  parts  to  draw  men  away 
from  tlieir  old  haunts  Avith  the  irresistible 
lure  of  a  rather  better  job.  I  can  see  before 
me,  as  I  write,  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  sure-footed 
horse  down  a  muddy  lane  under  the  full 
fury  of  rain.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a 
miscellaneous  heap  of  furniture  sits  a  woman 
with  three  children  in  her  care,  the  youngest 
a  baby  in  arms.  Her  husband,  whom  I 
recognise  as  the  stockman  of  a  farm  near  my 
home,  is  leading  the  horse.  He  backs  the 
wagon  into  an  empty  cart-shed  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  to  get  a  little  respite  from  the  wet, 
and  we  chat  for  a  few  minutes.  He  is 
travelling  some 
twenty  miles  with 
his  household,  to 
take  a  new  post 
after  spending 
fourteen  years  at 
the  old  one ;  an 
extra  shilling  a 
week  has  brought 
about  the  transfer ! 
Old  men  in 
receipt  of  pension 
have  left  their 
well-earned  seats 
by  the  fireside  to 
"lend  a  hand." 
No  longer  strong, 
they  are  still  skilled 
to  handle  hook, 
spade,  and  fork, 
though  useless 
now  to  drive  a 
straight  furrow. 
Of  the  war  they 
have  but  the 
haziest      notions ; 


they  are  merely  conscious  that  there  was  no 
use  for  them  a  few  months  ago,  and  that 
they  can  now  command  a  shilling  or  even 
fifteenpence  a  day.  One  worthy  East 
Anglian  veteran  told  me  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  war,  but  "  counted  "  we  must  be 
fighting  "  they  Roosians,"  for  we  had  fought 
them  before,  when  he  was  a  boy. 

In  another  part  of  the  world  of  the 
countryside,  change  is  far  more  marked. 
The  week-end  parties  that  were  the  rule 
from  the  beginning  of  partridge  shooting 
until  some  time  in  January,  when  pheasant 
shooting  was  at  an  end,  and  all  save  the 
hunting  fraternity  had  gone  in   search  of 
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sunshine,  are  no  more.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  and 
cousins  are  fighting,  or  have  fought  their 
last  fight.  For  the  shooting  man  past  the 
age  limit,  and  with  no  better  use  for  his 
time,  there  has  been  a  glut  of  invitations, 
for  thousands  of  pheasants  had  been  put 
down  at  great  expense  in  every  county  in 
England,  and  were  half  grown  when  war 
broke  out.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to 
find  a  full  complement  either  of  guns  or 
beaters. 

In  like  fashion  hunting  has  suffered.  The 
lads  and  middle-aged  or  elderly  men  have 
not  succeeded,  even  with  the  aid  of  hunting 
women,  in  making  an  average  field,  and  in 


the  districts  best  known  to  me  the  meets 
have  been  curtailed  because,  apart  from  any 
other  reasons,  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
horses.  Men  have  surrendered  their  liunters 
to  the  needs  of  national  service,  and  many 
an  old  favourite,  turned  out  to  grass  that  it 
might  finish  life  easily,  has  been  brought 
back  to  the  stables  for  a  further  limited 
service  in  the  hunting  field.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  country  needs  all  the  poultry  that 
can  be  reared,  and  the  countless  vixens, 
that  should  have  been  rolled  over  before 
"  the  stinking  violets  spoil  the  scent,"  want 
all  available  poultry  for  hungry  cubs,  the 
country  has  come  face  to  face  with  no 
inconsiderable  problem. 
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If  there  is  little  knowledge  of  tlie  causes, 
incidents,  and  progress  of  the  war  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  there  is  no  lack  of 
patriotic  feeling.  Men  have  gone  willingly 
enough  to  face  le  (/rand  peut-etre,  and  the 
response  to  the  demand  for  special  constables 
has  brought  hundreds  of  hard-working 
elderly  men  into  the  muddy,  rain-sodden, 
and  wind-swept  roads  between  eight  o'clock 
at  night  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  towns  life  is  stirring,  however  faintly. 
In  the  country  there  is,  through  a  consider- 
able part  of  each  winter  month,  a  darkness 


riding  a  bicycle  without  a  light  at  some 
hour  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Patiently, 
soberly,  and  stolidly  the  countryman  faces 
the  future. 

A  welcome  result  of  the  Avar  has  been 
collapse  of  class  distinction.  As  far  as  the 
old-established  families  are  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  constraint — they  are  unconscious 
of  any  need  of  it ;  the  new-comers  who 
have  bought  or  hired  the  home  of  some 
impoverished  famJly  are  the  people  who 
grate  upon  peasant  and  yeoman  alike.  The 
latter  suspect  their  intentions,  resent  their 
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that  may  be  felt,  a  silence  and  a  solitude 
that  oppress.  If  there  were  a  few  criminals 
to  pmmie,  there  would  be  a  little  excitement ; 
it  is  the  law-abiding  atmosphere  of  Arcady 
that,  added  to  the  w^oes  of  winter,  makes  for 
despair.  Even  the  poachers  would  seem  to 
have  retired  from  business.  They  have 
found  a  regular  job  or  gone  to  serve  the 
country  ;  perhaps  some  have  turned  game- 
keepers. The  regular  police,  for  all  their 
widespread  net,  can  bring  little  more  to 
their  local  bench  than  man  or  boy  called 
upon  to  answer  for  the  hideous  offence  of 


patronage,  and  misrepresent  their  best- 
intentioned  actions.  War  has  altered  all 
this.  It  has  given  to  the  old  landowner, 
the  nouveau  riche,  the  farmer,  and  the 
ploughman,  a  common  interest,  a  single 
anxiety.  The  ploughboy  may  come  home 
w^earing  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  heir  to  the 
estate  may  lie  by  his  side  on  some  stricken 
field.  The  poacher,  resolved  to  find  a  new 
character  and  to  exercise  his  love  of 
adventure  for  his  country's  good,  may  find 
himself  in  a  trench  next  to  the  magistrate 
who    sentenced    him ;     the    loafer    of    the 
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wayside  inn,  properly  fed,  clothed,  .iiiid 
drilled,  may  be  smartened  out  of  all  recog- 
nition and  recover  his  hold  upon  manhood 
and  self-respect.  The  values  of  people  and 
things  have  changed.  Many  good  men  would 
not  w^ait  for  a  commission  ;  they  preferred 
to  join  the  ranks,  and  out  of  this  will  come 
a  great  levelUng  up,  a  wide  fellowship. 


The  sphere  of  woman's  activity  has  been 
widened  by  the  war.  There  is  not  a  village 
that  has  not  s^nt  its  contribution  to  the 
Army,  and  in  every  cluster  of  cottages  tliere 
will  be  found  a  wife  or  mother  wrestling 
with  the  printed  forms  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Association,  or  the  papers  of  War 
Office  and  Insurance  Board.     Without  the 
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help  of  her  educated  sisters,  the  resultant 
tangle  would  never  be  straightened  out. 
Every  village  is  a  centre  of  relief  work  ;  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  house  with 
able-bodied  women  in  it  that  could  not 
show  something  in  the  way  of  comforts  for 
soldiers  and  sailors — mufflers,  socks,  woollen 
helmets,  and  the  rest.  The  wife  of  rector 
or  vicar  is  safe  to  hold  working  parties,  and 
the  ladies  in  the  parish  follow  suit.  A 
thousand  pities  that  it  has  needed  the  tears 
drawn  by  a  world-tragedy  to  nurture  the 
roots  of  loving  -  kindness,  toleration,  and 
good-will. 

People  have  ceased  to  think  of  themseh'es. 
Whatever  the  troubles  born  of  war,  they  have 


presided  over  by  a  succession  of  peripatetic 
ministers,  have  but  one  faith  to-day.  Those 
who  conform  and  those  who  dissent  meet 
on  the  common  ground  of  national  danger 
and  national  need,  and  certainly  the 
countryside  has  grown  more  devout.  Even 
the  tale  of  offences  dealt  with  at  petty 
sessions  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  greatly 
dhninished,  and  in  several  country  towns 
through  which  I  have  passed  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  months,  the  sudden  influx 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  has  done  nothing  to 
add  to  the  labour  of  the  police.  "  Discipline 
has  been  even  better  than  it  is  in  peace 
time,"  said  a  distinguished  soldier  to  a 
friend  of   mine.     "  The  men  have  not  left 
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but  to  look  round  to  find  others  in  a  like  or 
even  in  a  worse  plight,  and  so  it  happens 
that  one  hears  no  complaints.  In  normal 
times  everybody  in  the  country  has  some- 
thing to  grumble  about ;  to-day,  people  are 
too  busy  in  helping  others  to  think  for  long 
about  themselves. 

Even  the  "  jarring  sects  "  have  ceased  to 
regard  each  other  with  scarcely- veiled  dis- 
favour or  active  mistrust.  Voltaire  once 
said  that  this  was  a  country  that  boasted 
eighty  religions  and  only  one  sauce ;  we 
may  not  have  added  to  the  sauces,  but  the 
religions  are  very  greatly  reduced.  Estab- 
lished Church  and  Little  Bethel,  praising 
God  under  a  shanty  of  corrugated  iron  and 


the  claims  of  normal  life  to  make  trouble, 
but  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

There  used  to  be  an  old  saying  that  an 
Englishman's  home  is  his  castle,  though  on 
the  authority  of  the  gentleman  who  arrested 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  interests  of  the  spinster 
lady,  one  may  remark  that  the  belief  is 
"  gammon." 

But  though  the  entertaining  of  friends  is 
nearly  the  whole  social  life  of  many  country 
dwellers,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
hardly  open  their  doors  save  to  relatives  or 
special  occasions.  When  first  the  incidents 
of  billeting  w^ere  known,  the  scheme  was 
received  in  many  quarters  with  a  lively 
disapproval.     Nothing  being  known  of  the 
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tictualities  of  war,  the  necessity  for  the 
destruction  of  the  privacy  of  home  life 
could  not  be  realised.  As  soon  as  men 
were  in  billets,  the  whole  situation  changed. 
The  policy  of  the  War  Office  has  been  to 
scatter  men  well  over  England —to  put  the 
Devon  man  in  Northumberland,  the 
Yorkshireman  in  Essex,  the  Hampshire 
man  in  Derbyshire.  It  soon  dawned  upon 
householders  that  these  new  arrivals,  coming 
from  an  unknown  district,  coald  talk  of 
tilings  unknown,  and  it  was  slowly  realised 


a  part  of  their  scanty  leisure  to  help  their 
host.  They  have  been  seen  sawing  wood, 
pumping  and  carrying  water,  and  even 
milking  cows  ;  and  in  villages  from  which 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  after  a  brief 
stay,  regrets  have  been  long  and  loud.  If 
the  publicans  have  not  derived  much  benefit, 
the  general  storekeepers  have  done  well,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  demand  for  sweets  has 
been  quite  extraordinary.  Billeting  has 
made  for  good  recruiting.  Many  a  country 
mother,    seeing    for    herself    how    healthy. 
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that  the  young  soldiers  were  going  out  to 
sacrifice  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  order  that 
the  home  affording  them  a  brief  shelter 
might  be  preserved  inviolate.  Very  soon 
the  country  town  and  village  alike  were 
striving  to  give  the  young  soldiers  of  their 
best,  and  the  friendliest  relations  were 
established.  Many  cases  have  come  to 
notice  in  which  much  more  has  been  done 
for  the  soldiers  than  billeting  regulations 
required,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
men  have  gladly  and  voluntarily  sacrificed 


happy,  and  well-cared-for  the  new  soldiers 
are,  has  at  last  given  the  long  -  withheld 
consent  to  her  own  eager  lads. 

Farmers,  taken  as  a  class,  hold  that 
recruiting  has  gone  too  far  in  the  country 
and  not  far  enough  in  the  towns.  According 
to  the  latest  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  just  published,  there  has  been 
a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  the  area  under 
wheat  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  normal  wheat 
acreage    being    about    two    millions,    it    is 
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probable  tbat  farmers  have  put  some  two 
hundred  thousand  additional  acres  down 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  either  by  breaking 
up  pasture  of  recent  growth  or  varying  the 
rotation  of  their  crops  by  the  aid  of  special 
manures.  However  it  is,  they  will  want 
men  for  hoeing,  cutting,  stacking,  threshing, 
and  the  other  opemtions  of  farming,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  where 
the  men  are  to  be  found.  The  supply  of 
agricultural  labour  has  dwindled  considerably 
in  past  years,  as  more  and  more  strong, 
hard-working,  sensible  men,  rich  only  in 
strength  and   experience,  have   listened   to 


with  certainty  that  you  cannot  improvise 
farm-hands  any  more  than  you  can  improvise 
an  army  —  the  agricultural  labourer  is  a 
skilled  workman.  The  attitude  of  all  the 
farmers  with  whom  the  writer  has  been 
brought  into  contact  has  proved  enn'nently 
loyal.  -They  have  helped  recruiting,  but 
they  have  not  deceived  themselves  about  the 
res  It  of  depleting  the  countryside.  Vaguely 
they  look  to  the  Government  in  its  wisdom  to 
devise  a  plan  that  shall  enable  the  corn  crop 
of  this  year  to  be  properly  tended  and  safely 
harvested.  Quite  truthfully  they  point  out  that 
Government  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them. 
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the  call  of  Canada  and  Australia.  Rural 
England  was  not  in  the  position  to  find 
soldiers  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  it 
has  done  so  at  the  farmers'  expense.  An 
extended  use  of  machinery  will  solve  a  part 
of  the  problem  ;  the  return  to  the  fields 
of  old  men  who  can  no  longer  do  a  full 
day's  work,  but  are  still  reliable,  will  also 
help.  But  the  problem  is  a  vital  one,  and 
will  be  entering  the  acute  stage  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  printed.  Prices  are  high, 
and  are  likely  to  be  higher,  for  all  corn,  so 
the  farmer  may  try  to  lure  back  from  the 
towns  some  of  the  sturdy  countrymen  who 
tired  of  the  land  years  ago.     It  may  be  said 


War-time  has  affected  transport  by  road 
and  rail.  For  moi'e  than  a  week,  early  in 
the  New  Year,  a  quite  considerable  country 
town  with  a  large  railway  junction  was 
unable  to  obtain  as  much  as  a  truck  of 
coal.  Those  who  could  not  command  the 
service  of  motor-lorries  had  to  put  up  with 
conditions  as  best  they  could.  The  waiter's 
small  requirements  for  stable,  pig-sty,  and 
poultry-run  can  only  be  supplied  with 
difficulty  just  now.  Very  properly  the 
lines  are  held  at  the  service  of  the  military 
authority,  and  for  the  time  the  civilian 
becomes  a  negligible  factor.  Passenger 
trains  are  regiilar  enough ;   it  is  the  goods 
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traffic  tluit  is  affected.  On  some  roads, 
particularly  those  approaching  the  East 
Coast,  traffic  is  closely  watched  by  sentries  ; 
at  some  places  motor  -  cars  and  carriages 
must  stop,  and  the  drivers  or  owners 
must  explain  their  programme.  While 
cycling  near  the  East  Coast,  along  a  road 
he  had  frequented  for  twenty  years,  the 
writer,  having  broken  his  cyclometer,  chanced 
to  ask  an  old  countrywoman  how  many  miles 
it  was  to  a  certain  village.  Three  or  four 
miles  along  the  road  he  was  arrested,  and 
taken  to  headquarters  to  explain  and  justify 
his  presence  in  those  parts  and  his  curiosity 


Anglia,  some  porpoises  coming  up  the 
estuary  of  an  important  but  little-known ; 
river  were  mistaken,  from  a  great  distance, 
for  submarines.  The  alarm  was  given, 
destroyers  came  up  the  estuary  as  far  as 
it  w^as  navigable,  mine-sweepers  dredged  it, 
a  flutter  of  excitement  ran  through  the 
thousands  of  troops  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  local  suspicion  descended  upon 
every  visitor.  There  was  some  justification, 
if  a  story  freely  told  be  true.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  an  extensive  area  of  marsh 
shooting,  including  a  small  bay  that  afforded 
good  anchorage  for  a  yacht,  had  long  been 
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about  the  distance  between  two  points.  It 
was  all  very  courteously  done,  but  one  had 
a  curious  sense  of  the  iron  hand  within  the 
velvet  glove. 

Near  the  village  of  his  quest,  a  motor-car 
had  passed  repeatedly  after  dark,  showing  no 
number  plate  and  ignoring  challenge.  One 
night,  witliout  any  w^arning,  every  cross-road 
was  blocked  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
sentries  were  put  on  duty.  A  dozen  cars 
or  more  were  held  up,  including  the  elusive 
stranger.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  what 
had  happened  ;  nobody  was  told. 
^  Sometimes  the  alarms  of  war  have  been 
ill-founded.     At  "a  certain  place"  in  East 


rented  by  a  German  subject  who  used  an 
English  name.  In  the  summer  he  and  his 
friends,  photographers  all,  are  said  to  have 
tested  every  yard  of  the  estuary,  and  in  the 
winter  they  shot  over  the  whole  district, 
perfecting  their  knowledge  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  Small 
wonder,  in  these  circumstances,  if  the  people 
eyed  new-comers  askance. 

A  further  cause  for  excitement  that  has 
affected  the  East  Coast  most  of  all  has  been 
the  question  of  invasion,  a  question  that 
seemed  at  one  time  to  find  the  authorities 
in  two  minds.  The  instructions  issued  to 
lords-lieutenant    in    the    counties  supposed 
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to  be  endangered  by  raids  were  at  first  very 
stringent ;  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
people  would  exhibit  such  sang-froid  as  Avas 
displayed  at  Scarborough,  Hartlepool,  and 
Whitby.  Panic  would  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  there  was  none — • 
there  was  an  unwise  curiosity,  nothing  more. 
Where  fisherfolk  and  seafaring  men  congre- 
gate, you  will  never  find  excess  of  fear. 
They  have  faced  Poseidon  in  his  worst 
temper,  and  they  look  upon  raids  as  a 
foolish,  brutal,  and  desperate  game  of  the 
enemy.  Field-Marshal  Baron  Von  der  Golz, 
in  his  famous  work  "A  Nation  in  Arms," 
published  in  1906,  says  that  in  case  of 
invasion  by  sea,  where  harbours  are  not 
available,  a  fleet  of  transports  with  an  army 
corps  requires  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
miles  of  coast,  that  the  caprice  of  weather 
places  time-calculation  out  of  the  question, 
that  rough  water  may  make  landing  im- 
possible, and  that  a  storm  may  initiate  a 
catastrophe.  He  adds  that  it  is  essential  to 
secure  absolute  command  of  the  sea  before 
the  transport  of  ships  can  be  undertaken 
with  any  degree  of  safety. 

Without  reducing  war  to  a  more  or  less 
exact  science,  our  East  Coast  sailormen  have 
a  very  shrewd  estimate  of  what  is  practicable 


and  what  is  mere  theorising,  "sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing."  Since  the  Field- 
Marshal  wrote,  the  presence  of  scores  of 
submarines  and  fast  destroyers  and  cruisers 
has  added  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of 
an  invading  force.  Our  seamen  and  their 
friends  know  this. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  while  the  dovecotes 
of  the  more  remote  Counties  have  hardly 
been  fluttered  by  the  hawks  of  war,  there 
is  throughout  the  threatened  area  a  quiet 
confidence  that  will  hardly  suffer  permanent 
disturbance.  The  tragedy  of  war  has  touched 
every  heart,  but  not  with  fear,  merely  with 
a  large  pity,  a  deep  good-fellowship,  and  an 
earnest  hope  of  better  times  to  come.  The 
little  disturbances,  the  privations,  the  serious 
troubles  involved  in  the  loss  of  the  nearest 
and  dearest,  have  alike  been  bravely  borne, 
and  there  is  not  a  village  in  all  the  hundreds 
of  miles  the  writer  has  travelled  since  Avar 
began  that  has  not  paid  its  tribute  honestly, 
bravely,  and  gladly.  The  national  spirit 
that  won  so  great  a  portion  of  the  planet 
for  the  British  Empire  is  not  dead  ;  it  was 
sleeping  the  idle  sleep  of  prosperity,  only 
to  wake  to  fresh  and  vigorous  life  when, 
without  warning,  the  gates  of  the  Temple 
of  Janus  were  burst  asunder. 
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THE   PLANTER 
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HE  warm  rain  poured 
down  on  the  stream- 
ing island  and  the 
flat  sea,  battering 
the  pale  green 
canes,  soddening 
roofs  of  thatch, 
and  hammering 
like  a  million 
drumsticks  on  roofs 
of  tile,  flooding 
the  white  roads,  and  swelling  insignificant 
brooks  to  raging  torrents,  which  stained  the 
clear  water  of  the  Caribbean  with  the  brown 
fertility  of  the  plantations.  So  it  had  been 
all  day  ;  but  after  sunset  the  crashing  and 
rolling  of  thunder  were  heard  through 
and  above  the  ceaseless  drumming  of  the 
rain,  and  wide,  white  flashes  of  lightning 
illuminated  the  watery  curtains  of  the 
storm  for  blinking  seconds. 

A  slave  crouched  among  the  battered 
canes  at  the  edge  of  a  flooded  road.  He 
was  as  wet  as  a  fish,  but  he  gave  no  heed 
to  the  storm.  He  was  ready  to  meet  and 
master  a  thing  more  terrible  to  him  than 
any  convulsion  of  the  elements.  He  was  an 
elderly  fellow,  but  strong  and  massive.  In 
one  black  fist  he  gripped  the  wooden  haft  of 
a  cane  knife.  The  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
opened  and  closed,  and  opened  and  closed 
on  a  pulpy  mass  of  vegetation,  as  if  on  the 
throat  of  an  enemy.  He  lowered  his  round, 
black  head  close  to  the  sodden  earth,  listen- 
ing, listening.  At  last  he  raised  his  head 
and  moved  forward  by  a  foot  or  two.  His 
strong  teeth  chattered.  His  face  worked  with 
something  of  terror,  something  of  furious 
determination. 

In  a  flash  of  white  fire  he  saw  the  tyrant 
abreast  of  him,  leaning  forward  in  the 
saddle,  his  drenched  cloak  high  about  his 
neck,  and  the  water  spouting  from  his  gold- 
laced  hat.  He  saw  the  narrow  face  turned 
full  upon  him — the  derisive  grey  eyes,  the 
thin,   cruel  mouth,   and   the    high-bridged 


nose.  All  this  he  saw  and  noted,  feared  and 
abhorred,  in  the  white  instant  of  the  lightning 
flash.  He  sprang,  uttering  a  guttural  scream 
of  rage.  The  horse,  jerked  around  and 
launched  at  him  unerringly,  struck  him 
full-chested.  As  he  w^as  battered  under, 
clutching  at  the  wet  bridle,  the  butt  of  a 
great  pistol  crashed  down  upon  his  temple. 

The  master  rode  home  ;  the  next  morning 
the  dead  slave  was  found  beside  the  flooded 
highway. 

*  -X-  *  -»  '>5-  ■ 

The  "Pine,"  "Three  Mills,"  and 
"  Victory "  estates  were  the  property  of 
Mr.  William  Ashton  Dick,  of  21,  Kadnor 
Place,  London,  W.,  B.A.  (Oxon)  and 
Barrister-at-Law.  Mr.  Dick,  like  his  father 
before  him,  had  lived  all  his  life  in  England, 
leaving  those  three  fine  plantations  in  Bados, 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  to  the  care  of 
agents  and  managers.  Mr.  Dick  knew 
enough  of  the  history  of  his  family  to  see  a 
reason  for  this,  particularly  in  the  case  of  his 
father.  The  grandfather,  a  Badosian  by 
birth,  had  begun  his  active  life  as  a  mulatto 
mule  boy  on  a  sugar  plantation.  For  some 
exceptional  service  to  his  master,  he  had 
been  given  twenty  golden  pounds  over  and 
above  his  wages.  He  had  invested  this 
money  in  a  half  share  of  a  little  shop  in 
Bridgetown.  A  year  later,  w^hen  business 
did  not  look  very  bright,  he  bought  out  his 
somewhat  indolent  partner.  Within  ten 
years  of  that  transaction  the  ex-mule  boy 
owned  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  flourishing 
shops  in  the  town. 

Then  came  the  first  slump  in  the  cane- 
sugar  market,  followed  immediately  by  the 
first  slump  in  sugar-prod  ucing  land .  Luxury- 
loving  planters  needed  money.  Mr.  Dick 
had  it  to  oblige  them.  Some  wanted  to  sell 
portions  of  their  plantations  in  a  hurry. 
Mr.  Dick  was  ready  to  buy,  just  to  oblige 
the  proud  gentlemen  who  were  momentarily 
dismayed  by  the  weakness  of  the  sugar 
market.     Mr.   Dick    did    a    great  deal    of 
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figuring,  the  result  of  which  was  a  conviction 
that  sugar  land  was  good  property,  even 
with  the  market  for  the  produce  in  its 
present  state.  Naturally,  considering  his 
humble  extraction,  his  ideas  were  not  as 
large  as  those  of  the  original  owners. 

At  the  age  of  forty-five  this  first  Mr. 
Dick  found  himself  to  be  the  possessor 
of  considerable  ready  money,  a  profitable 
business,  and  three  fine  plantations.  So  he 
visited  England  and  married  a  woman  of 
lowly  condition,  but  of  pure  white  blood. 
His  own  blood  was  not  more  than  half 
white.  Returning  to  Bados  with  his  wife, 
he  continued  to  apply  himself  to  his 
business. 

The  second  Mr.  Dick  was  born  in  Bados, 
but  was  sent  to  England  at  a  tender  age. 
In  England  he  was  educated  ;  in  England 
he  found  the  daughter  of  a  half-pay  major 
for  a  wife,  and  there  he  lived  a  quiet,  well- 
furnished  life,  and  died  a  quiet  and  fairly 
comfortable  death,  leaving  all  his  property 
in  trust  for  the  third  Mr.  Dick. 

This  is  all  that  William  Ashton  Dick 
knew  of  the  paternal  side  of  his  family, 
and  he  considered  it  quite  enough.  A 
scholar  and  a  recluse,  he  frequently  gave 
hours  of  close  thought  to  a  subject  w^hich 
his  English  friends  would  Imve  considered 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  reflection,  even  had 
they  known  all  he  knew.  What  mattered 
a  diluted  strain  of  African  blood  ? — so  his 
friends  would  have  asked.  He  looked  and 
talked  like  any  well-bred  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
had  a  larger  income  than  he  required,  a 
sound  education,  and  a  passion  for  books, 
and  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  within 
a  mile  of  Radnor  Place.  He  did  not  even 
have  to  practise,  or  try  to  practise,  the  learned 
profession  which  he  had  acquired  after 
leaving  the  University.  Being  unmarried, 
he  had  no  family  ties  and  worries.  This 
would  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
had  he  confided  in  them  ;  but  he  did  not 
confide  in  them.  He  was  a  student  of  more 
than  books. 

In  his  thirtieth  year  he  began  to  study 
himself  with  a  keener  and  more  feverish 
attention  than  he  had  ever  given  to  any 
printed  book.  He  brought  all  his  scholarly 
equipment  to  bear  on  the  actual  and 
theoretical  influences  of  that  thin  strain 
of  African  slave's  blood  on  his  life.  He 
subjected  himself  to  the  most  searching 
self -analysis.  He  sought,  and  at  last  was 
convinced  that  he  found,  both  outward  and 
inward  marks  of  that  dark  strain.  He  read 
exhaustively  of  the  African  tribes,  of  the 


'slave-dealers,    and     of     the    British    West 
Indian  islands  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

He  studied  these  subjects  with  a  compre- 
hension and  energy  that  he  had  not  even 
apphed  to  the  classics  ;  and  in  the  light  of 
what  he  read  he  studied  himself.  From 
gripping  his  mind,  the  problem — call  it  what 
you  will — gripped  his  spirit  as  well.  The 
contemplation  of  that  thin,  wild,  submerged 
strain  in  his  being  became  an  obsession  with 
him.  Awake,  he  brooded  over  it ;  asleep, 
he  dreamed  of  it.  He  began  to  look  for 
an  unconscious  attitude  of  mastery,  of 
instinctive  race  domination,  in  his  friends — 
yes,  and  even  in  his  servants.  They  knew 
nothing,  but  could  they  not  feel  what  he 
had  learned  to  feel  ?  He  began  to  think 
that  they  could.  He  began  to  see  signs 
where  no  signs  were. 

At  last  William  Ashton  Dick  decided  to 
go  to  the  birthplace  of  his  grandfather,  the 
mulatto,  and  test  himself  there  among 
the  peoples  of  the  two  races  represented  in 
his  own  blood.  There,  if  anywhere,  a 
conclusive  test  could  be  made.  If  he  could 
there  disprove  the  fear  that  was  growing  in 
him  that  the  faint  strain  of  black  blood  was 
more  persistent  than  the  great  volume  of 
white  blood  in  his  veins,  then  he  would 
worry  no  more  about  the  matter.  He 
shrank  from  the  test,  and  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  his  future  peace  of  mind,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  it.  H  his  fears  were  realised 
—well,  he  would  at  least  know  himself  for 
what  he  really  was.  His  books  and  his 
scholarship  would  still  be  left  to  him. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Bados  a  man 
named  John  Gort.  He  was  a  white  man, 
but  of  that  humble  class  that  is  known  in 
the  island  by  the  term  of  "  red-leg."  That  is 
to  say,  he  was  held  in  no  more  consideration 
than  the  black  field-hands  on  the  estates, 
despite  the  fact  of  his  pure  w^hite  blood. 
He  was  poor,  ignorant,  without  pride  and 
without  ambition.  And  yet  he  was  not 
exactly  like  his  brother  "  red-legs."  He 
possessed  a  peculiarity  that  had  been  his 
from  birth. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dick's  mental  struggle 
and  self-questioning  in  London,  John  Gort 
was  an  overseer  on  the  Victory  plantation, 
in  Bados.  His  two  brother-overseers  on  the 
place  were  blacks.  Above  them — far  above 
them — were  the  manager  of  tbe  estate  and 
the  bookkeeper.  John  Gort  accepted  the 
superiority  of  these  two  without  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  question  or  protest,  even  as 
he  accepted  the  equality  of  the  other  over- 
seers.    And  yet  he  knew  vaguely,  without 


"  Suddeuly  John  Gort  groaned,  lowered  his  eyes,  and  covered  liis  face  with  his  red,  scrawny  hands." 


interest  or  envy,  that  his  own  ancestors,  of 
his  own  name,  had  possessed  lands,  horses, 
slaves,  and  mules  in  this  same  island, 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  He  knew  this  dully, 
Avithout  concern.  It  held  no  more  appeal  for 
him  than  the  contemplation  of  Adam  as  the 
first  of  his  family. 

The  only  things  in  life  that  excited  his 
interest  were  liis  food,  his  day's  w^ork,  his 
rum  and  tobacco,  and  the  peculiar  quality 
that  had   been   his   from  birth.     He  knew 


nothing  of  the  laws  and  freaks  of  heredity, 
but  he  derived  a  good  deal  of  mild  enter- 
tainment from  the  above-mentioned  quality, 
or  power,  call  it  what  you  will.  A  steady, 
prolonged  glance  of  his  grey,  derisive  eyes 
had  a  most  amusing  effect  on  any  negro 
snbjected  to  it.  The  effect  was  the  negro's, 
the  amusement  John  Gort's.  The  boldest 
and  most  self-opinionated  fellow  on  the 
estate  would  tremble  under  Gort's  eyes,  and 
beg  him  to  look  some  other  way.     Even  his 
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brother-overseers  would  grow  uneasy  and 
curse  hysterically,  if  he  regarded  them  with 
that  particular  leer  for  more  than  a  second  at 
a  time. 

He  had  once  tried  the  trick  on  a  wealthy 
mulatto  planter  from  the  windward  side  of 
the  island,  but  as  the  subject  in  this  case  had 
flown  into  a  kind  of  terrified  rage,  and  laced 
the  protesting  but  unresisting  overseer  with 
his  whip,  the  usual  element  of  amusement 
had  been  lacking.  And  yet  not  even  the 
smallest  and  laziest  "hand"  on  the  place 
was  afraid  of  Gort.  Few  of  them  even 
respected  him.  They  knew  him  for  what  he 
was,  even  as  he  knew  himself — a  poor  devil 
of  a  "  red-leg."  What  they  feared  was  the 
queer  "  feelings  "  that  always  possessed  them 
when  he  eyed  them  intently  and  set  his  thin 
lips  in  a  certain  way.  But  John  was  wise 
enough  not  to  amuse  himself  with  this 
strange  power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
complaints  to  the  manager. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  turned 
that  grey,  diabolical  regard  on  white  men  in 
the  town — on  clerks  in  shops  and  sailors 
from  the  ships— with  no  other  results  than 
inquiring  glances  in  return,  haughty  glares, 
requests  for  him  to  go  and  put  his  ugly 
block  in  a  bag,  and  threatening  inquiries  as 
to  what  to  hell  he  thought  he  was  gawking 
at.  So  it  was  evident,  even  to  John  Gort's 
dull  mind,  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
glance  intimidated  and  confused  only  persons 
of  African  extraction. 

To  return  to  Mr.  William  Ashton  Dick. 
No  sooner  had  the  Royal  Mail  steam-packet 
Severn  dropped  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead 
off  Bridgetown  than  three  smartly  manned 
boats  pulled  out  to  her.  One  contained  the 
harbour-master,  another  the  port  doctor,  and 
the  third  Mr.  Dick's  agent  in  the  island. 
The  agent,  Tomilson  by  name,  was  a 
prosperous  and  imposing  person,  dressed  in 
spotless  linen.  He  came  over  the  rail  and 
advanced  upon  his  employer  with  his  Panama 
clutched  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
extended. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  you  come,  sir  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  You  own  the  three  finest 
properties  in  the  island,  and  so  I  have  always 
felt  that  you  owe  Bados  a  little  personal 
attention,  sir.  I  don't  mean  business 
attention,  of  course,  but  social  attention." 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Tomilson. 
No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  the  Londoner 
nervously. 

"  I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  your  wire," 
continued  the  agent,  "  and  I  took  the  liberty 
to  let  everybody  know  of  your  intention  to 


visit  us,  sir.  We  have  always  felt  that  we 
had  a  claim  on  you,  you  know,  and  that 
England  could  get  along  without  you  better 
than  Bados.  I  hope  you  don't  mind,  sir, 
but  I  have  ventured  to  accept  nine  or  ten 
dinner  invitations  for  you — two  of  them  at 
Government  House.  People  wouldn't  take 
'  No '  for  an  answer.  And  you  have  been 
put  up  at  both  the  clubs,  sir,  and  at  the 
garrison  mess." 

"  But — but  I  am  accustomed  to  live  very 
quietly,"  protested  Mr.  Dick. 

"A  man  of  your  position  can't  live 
quietly  in  Bados,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Tomilson 
gaily. 

Then  the  two  port  officials  approached 
and  were  introduced.  They  were  very  cordial, 
and  the  doctor,  who  was  young,  was  slightly 
deferential. 

"  Here  comes  Darley,"  said  Tomilson, 
pointing  at  another  boat  which  was 
approaching  the  ship  at  a  furious  pace. 

"  Who  is  Darley  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Dick. 

"  He  is  the  Governor's  A.D.C." 

"  What  brings  him  to  the  ship  ?  And 
why  is  he  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Darley  is  always  in  a  hurry,  and  Sir 
Henry  has  sent  him  to  welcome  you  to  the 
island." 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Mr.  Dick  retired  to  bed  in  his  big,  cool  room 
in  the  Marine  Hotel.  He  was  tired,  having 
suffered  a  variety  of  entertainments  since 
landing  from  the  ship.  His  reception  had 
been  almost  official — almost  royal,  in  fact. 
And  yet  all  these  people,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Governor  and  the  English 
officers,  knew  the  origin  of  his  grandfather 
and  his  fortune.  He  lay  awake  for  an  hour, 
considering  the  matter.  It  was  to  his 
wealth,  of  course,  that  the  astonishing 
welcome  had  been  given.  Doubtless  the 
leading  islanders  felt  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  reside  permanently  on  one  of  his 
estates,  and  so  give  to  Bados  some  benefit  of 
his  wealth.  Even  if  this  thought  were  at 
the  back  of  their  actions,  yet  he  had  been 
amazingly  well  treated,  and  received  by  one 
and  all  without  a  shade  of  reservation,  and 
this  in  a  little  island  where  white  and  black, 
master  and  man,  had  lived  out  their  mingled 
but  distinct  existences  and  built  up  their 
unbreakable  traditions  for  centuries.  There 
had  been  no  innuendo,  even  in  the  glance 
of  an  eye  or  the  tone  of  a  voice,  and  there 
had  been  no  ghost  of  a  hint  of  patronage  or 
condescension.  He  had  been  treated  by  the 
landed  proprietors  and  permanent  Govern- 
ment officials  as  one  of  themselves,  of  whom 
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they  were  proud,  and  by  the  Governor  and 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  as  an  important 
Englishman  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  duty  to  honour.  Sir  Henry  Morgan 
had  heard  of  his  University  career,  and  knew 
a  number  of  his  mother's  family. 

"Your  father  was  a  scholar,  too,  I  have 
heard,  but  your  mother's  people  were  all 
soldiers,"  Sir  Henry  had  said.  "Colonel 
Bertram  Ash  ton,  an  uncle  of  yours,  was 
my  commanding  officer  for  a  number  of 
years." 

Musing  pleasantly  on  the  incidents  of  his 
reception  to  the  home  of  his  humble  fathers, 
Mr.  Dick  at  last  closed  his  eyes,  convinced 
that  his  fears  had  been  idle  fancies,  and 
that  he  had  stood  the  test  gloriously.  He 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  scholar.  The 
thin  strain  of  slave's  blood  in  his  veins  had 
been  absorbed  and  obliterated  by  the  strong 
tide  of  dominant  English  blood,  by  his  own 
and  his  father's  scholarship,  ,and  by  two 
generations  of  the  highest  civilisation  in 
Europe. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Dick  devoted  a  day  to 
visiting  his  three  plantations,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Tomilson  and  two  subalterns  from 
the  garrison,  and  escorted  over  each  estate 
by  the  anxious  and  deferential  manager 
thereof.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  all 
that  he  saw.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
his  wealth  meant  more  to  him  than  mere 
comfort  and  freedom  from  care.  Pride  of 
possession  and  love  of  land  awoke  in  his 
heart,  even  as  it  had  once  awakened  in  the 
heart  of  his  grandfather.  On  this  first 
tour  of  inspection  he  failed  to  notice  John 
Gort. 

This  was  a  fairly  warm  time  of  year  in 
Bados,  but  it  did  not  distress  Mr.  Dick 
unduly.  He  put  off  his  departure  from  week 
to  week,  and  finally  decided  to  remain 
throughout  the  autumn  and  following  winter. 
So  he  cabled  for  about  half  a  ton  of  his 
books  to  be  shipped  out  to  him.  Having 
laid  the  spectre  that  had  haunted  him  in 
London,  he  felt  mentally  and  physically 
refreshed.  He  now  found  life  to  be  a 
normal  thing,  and  learned  that  it  held  other 
interests  and  pleasures  besides  those  of 
printed  pages.  In  fact,  he  came  out  of  his 
shell — ceased  to  be  a  recluse.  He  began  to 
live  a  gay  but  sane  life,  imported  two  or  three 
good  saddle-horses  from  one  of  the  other 
islands,  and  entertained  generously. 

Mr.  Tomilson,  who  was  now  Mr.  Dick's 
very  close  friend,  arrived  at  the  hotel  early 
one  morning  and  went  straight  up  to  the 
other's  room. 


"  Why  don't  you  live  in  the  house  on 
'Victory'?"  he  asked.  "It  is  a  fine  house, 
with  good  stables,  and  just  a  convenient 
distance  from  town.  You  would  be  as 
comfortable  there  as  here,  and  could  entertain 
without  half  the  trouble." 

"  But  what  about  Hansard  and  his  family  ? 
Is  there  any  other  house  on  the  place  fit  for 
them  to  live  in  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Dick. 

"  Pack  them  all  off  to  England  for  a 
holiday,"  suggested  the  agent.  "  They  need 
it.  Hansard  has  been  managing  that  place 
for  ten  years,  without  a  day  off.  Six  months' 
rest  would  do  him  good." 

"  I  should  like  that.  I  wonder  if  I  know 
enough  about  canes  to  run  the  place  myself 
while  Hansard  is  away  ?  " 

"You  could  do  it  easily,  with  a  little  help 
from  young  Biglow,  the  bookkeeper.  You 
like  the  land  and  the  life,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Like  them  ?     I  love  them  !  " 

"  Good  !  I  have  a  bet  on  at  the  club, 
you  know,  that  you'll  settle  down  in  Bados 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  marry  one  of 
our  own  girls." 

Mr.  Dick  laughed  pleasantly  at  this,  and 
enjoyed  a  fleeting  but  inspiring  mental 
vision  of  Miss  Dorothy  Carter  as  he  had 
seen  her,  the  evening  before,  at  dinner  in  her 
father's  house  at  Mount  Gay. 

So  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Hansard  and 
his  family  sailed  for  England  to  enjoy  a 
well-earned  holiday,  and  Mr.  Dick,  the 
proprietor,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  big, 
sprawling,  time-stained  mansion  on  "Victory." 
Mr.  Dick  opened  his  terra  of  occupation 
with  a  house-warming,  the  equal  of  which 
had  not  been  known  in  the  island  for  fifty 
years.  It  began  with  a  garden-party,  went 
on  to  a  dinner,  and  ended  with  a  dance  that 
kept  the  old  house  a- twinkle  and  a-tingle 
until  hours  past  midnight.  The  Governor 
and  his  family,  the  bishop,  the  officers  from 
the  garrison  and  their  wives,  planters,  civil 
officials,  and  leading  merchants — the  power, 
beauty,  blood,  and  substance  of  the  island — 
all  were  there. 

Mr.  Dick  was  up,  dressed,  and  in  the 
saddle  in  the  cool  of  the  following  morning. 
He  walked  his  horse  around  to  the  yards 
and  stables  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The 
cattle  had  already  been  driven  away  to  their 
narrow  grazing  lands  between  the  unfenced 
fields  of  cane,  and  the  plough  mules,  with 
their  drivers,  were  already  afield.  As  Mr. 
Dick  brought  his  horse  to  a  stand  and  gazed 
around  at  the  sheds,  stables,  and  open  pens 
with  a  glow  of  the  pride  of  possession  at 
his  heart,  John  Gort  issued  into  the  cool 
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sunlight  from  the  gloom  of  a  storehouse,  with 
a  piece  of  harness  over  his  arm.  One  of  the 
teams  had  broken  a  trace,  and  the  overseer 
had  himself  returned  for  another,  so  as  to 
save  time.  The  rich  and  scholarly  pro- 
prietor and  the  poor  and  ignorant  overseer 
became  aware  of  one  another's  presence  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  John  Gort 
halted  for  a  second,  touched  a  finger  to  the 
brim  of  his  shabby  hat,  then  shuffled 
awkwardly  on  his  way.  Mr.  Dick  chirruped 
to  his  horse  and  moved  along  beside  the 
overseer. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said. 

"  Good  morning,  your  honour,"  returned 
Gort  shyly. 
.  "  You  are  one  of  the  overseers,  I  think  .^  " 

'*  Yes,  sir.     My  name  is  John  Gort." 

"  Of  course.  Mr.  Biglow  has  spoken  of 
you.  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Gort,  that  you 
have  worked  faithfully  on  this  estate  for 
fifteen  years." 

Gort  put  a  finger  to  the  brim  of  his 
tattered  hat  again  in  a  humble  salute,  and 
glanced  up  at  the  great  man  for  whom  he 
had  kept  mules  and  men  unshirkingly  at 
work  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  great 
man  looked  down  at  him.  For  a  second  the 
mild  blue  eyes  met  and  held  the  scrutiny  of 
the  grey  eyes,  then  the  blue  eyes  turned 
aside,  and  the  grey  lowered  humbly.  In 
silence  Mr.  Dick  aroused  his  horse  to  a  trot 
and  turned  off  to  the  left,  and  John  Gort 
continued  on  his  shuffling  way  to  the  team 
of  four  mules  idly  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  new  trace.  Gort  was  pleased  with  the 
encounter.  He  had  been  spoken  to  about 
his  work  like  a  man.  He  had  noticed 
nothing  unusual  in  the  brief  exchange 
of  glances.  But  Mr.  Dick,  on  the  other 
hand,  rode  past  the  windmills  and  the 
boiling-house  and  along  a  narrow  lane 
between  the  fields  where  the  hands  were 
toiling,  without  a  turn  of  the  head  to  right 
or  left.  His  brow  was  slightly  puckered, 
and  he  breathed  quickly.  Presently  he 
slowed  his  horse  to  a  walk,  then  to  a  halt. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  "  he 
murmured  anxiously.  "Something  about 
that  poor  fellow's  face— his  eyes,  perhaps — 
gave  me  a  most  unj)leasant  turn.  I  wonder 
if  I  have  not  been  taking  enough  rest  lately  ? 
That  is  the  trouble,  no  doubt.  Perhaps  I 
need  a  dose  of  quinine." 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  turned  his  horse,  and 
went  about  his  work.  He  returned  to  the 
house  shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  took  a 
shower  bath  and  a  small  dose  of  quinine, 
and  then  ate  a  planter's  substantial  breakfast. 


After   the   meal  he  slept  for  a  couple   of 
hours  in  a  deck-chair  on  the  wide  verandah. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after  a  couple 
of  visitors  from  town  had  drunk  their  tea 
and  ridden  away,  Mr.  Dick  and  young  Biglow 
sat  and  smoked.  Biglow  was  one  of  five 
sons  of  the  owner  of  a  small  and  impoverished 
plantation.  He  was  more  or  less  distantly 
connected  with  almost  every  long-established 
family  in  the  island — with  the  Todds, 
Carters,  Alleynes,  Despards,  and  Boxhills, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

"  I  believe  Gort  is  the  only  white  overseer 
w^e  have  on  the  three  estates,"  remarked 
Mr.  Dick. 

''  Yes,  sir,  the  only  one,"  replied  Biglow. 

"  Why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  there  are  not  more  than  a 
dozen  of  them  in  the  whole  island.  You 
see,  it  is  a  black  man's  job,  or  a  '  red-leg's,' 
and  very  few  '  red-legs '  have  energy  enough 
to  make  good  overseers.  They  are  a  lazy, 
unambitious  lot,  sir.  Gort  is  a  good  man 
at  his  job — better  than  the  average  black 
overseer,  perhaps — but  he  is  exceptional." 

"  So  Gort  is  ambitious  ?  " 

"  Not  what  we  understand  by  the  term, 
sir.  He  has  more  energy  than  the  average 
'  red-leg,'  and  almost  as  much  as  the  average 
negro,  and  he  attends  faithfully  to  his 
work.  I  should  hardly  call  him  ambitious, 
sir." 

"  And  about  these  unfortunate  'red-legs' 
— how  have  they  come  to  fall  so  low  ?  " 

"  Through  poverty,  sir,  and  the  climate, 
and  the  conditions  that  formerly  existed  in 
the  island.  Once  a  family  lost  its  money,  in 
the  old  days,  down  it  went.  Now  conditions 
are  better.  A  white  man  can  keep  books 
and  his  self-respect  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  and,  with  half  an  education,  one  can 
always  go  to  the  States  or  Canada,  and  find  - 
white  man's  work.  But,  speaking  of  the 
fellow  Gort,  sir,  are  you  interested  in 
history  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  sir,  John  Gort's  ancestors  were  at 
one  time  regular  nobs  in  this  island.  That 
was  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  began  to 
go  downhill  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  from 
what  I  can  learn.  One  of  my  ancestors  w^as  so 
proud  of  being  connected  with  the  family 
that  he  named  his  son  after  it — gave  him 
Gort  for  a  Christian  name.  That  was  just 
before  the  first  downward  slide." 

"  It  is  certainly  tragic,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  young  Biglow.  "  I 
often  tremble  when  I  think  that  the  same 
thing  might  have  happened  to  any  of  us. 
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The  Scarletts  were  once  planters,  but  they 
are  all  'red-legs'  now.  A  branch  of  the  Todd 
family  went  down  about  seventy  years  ago. 
We  Biglows  have  been  on  the  verge  a  dozen 
times,  always  through  poverty.  Once  down 
is  always  down  in  that  game." 

"  Does  Gort  know  anything  of  the  early 
position  of  his  people  ?  " 

"  He  knows,  sir,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way. 
He  is  not  interested  in  his  ancestors,  and  is 
perfectly  contented  with  his  lot." 

Mr.  Dick  rode  in  to  the  garrison  after 
dinner,  and  played  several  rubbers  of  bridge  ; 
but  when  he  went  to  bed,  tired  though  he 
was,  he  lay  awake  for  hours. 

During  the  following  week  Mr.  Dick 
managed  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Gort, 
and  met  the  regard  of  those  strange  grey  eyes 
several  times.  Each  time,  at  the  glance  of 
the  overseer's  eyes,  he  felt  again  that  sinking, 
fluttering  sensation  in  his  breast  ;  but,  with  a 
sharp  effort  of  will,  he  always  managed  to 
maintain  control  of  his  facial  expression. 
The  exchange  of  glances  never  lasted  more 
than  a  moment.  The  overseer's  eyes,  always 
dull  and  humble  on  these  occasions,  seemed 
ever  eager  to  shift  or  lower.  And  yet  they 
gripped  Mr.  Dick  with  an  emotion  like  fear. 
It  was  from  one  of  the  house-servants  that 
Mr.  Dick  first  learned  of  the  unpleasant  effect 
of  John  Gort's  eyes  on  all  the  coloured  folks, 
and  of  how  those  same  eyes  distressed  a  white 
man  no  more  than  the  regard  of  a  calf.  He 
listened  with  but  a  scanty  show  of  interest ; 
but  later  he  retired  to  his  room  and  spent  a 
miserable  hour  at  the  old  self-analysis  that 
had  poisoned  his  days  in  London. 

It  was  on  the  following  Sunday  that  Mr. 
Dick  met  Gort  alone  in  the  mahogany  grove 
which  hid  the  overseers'  quarters  from  the  big 
house.  The  proprietor  was  strolling  up  and 
down  in  the  shade,  waiting  for  his  horse  to 
be  brought  around  from  the  stables.  Feeling 
an  uncomfortable  sensation,  as  of  a  chill  at 
the  base  of  his  skull,  he  halted  and  turned 
suddenly  ;  and  there,  gazing  steadily  at  him, 
with  a  faint  though  derisive  leer  in  his  grey 
eyes,  stood  John  Gort.  A  blind  flame  of 
terror  sprang  up  and  seemed  to  scorch  the 
very  depths  of  the  planter's  being.  He  felt 
as  if  he  must  stagger  and  cry  out,  and  at 
that  moment,  as  if  suddenly  realising  that  he 
was  staring  at  his  master,  Gort  lowered  his 
glance  and  humbly  touched  his  hat.  Mr. 
Dick  regained  the  mastery  of  himself  with  a 
sharp  effort,  and,  after  a  brief  silence,  said  : 
"You  startled  me,  Gort.  You  move  as 
quietly  as  a  snake." 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  returned 


Gort  nervously.  "I — I  didn't  know  you 
was  here,  sir." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  other. 

Gort  touched  his  hat  again  and  shuffled 
humbly  away.  The  truth  is,  he  had  not 
meant  to  stare  at  Mr.  Dick,  and  had  quite 
failed  to  note  the  momentrary  light  of  terror 
in  the  great  man's  eyes.  The  leer  had  been 
unconscious. 

Mr.  Dick  rode  into  town  and  spent  the 
day  and  the  evening  with  a  heavy  heart 
among  his  gay  friends.  Keturning  home,  he 
paced  his  room  until  dawn,  then  threw  himself 
on  his  bed  and  slept  for  very  weariness. 
The  old  doubts  and  fears  were  at  work  again 
in  his  heart  and  head. 

Throughout  the  week  it  seemed  to  poor 
John  Gort  that  Mr.  Dick  was  keeping  a  close 
but  quiet  watch  upon  him,  which  distressed 
him  greatly.  Could  it  be  that  the  great  man 
was  not  satisfied  with  him  ?  Gort  sighed, 
and  continued  to  do  his  humble  tasks  as  well 
as  he  could,  trembling  with  apprehension 
concerning  his  job,  yet  afraid  to  ask  a 
question.  He  noticed  that  Mr.  Dick  was 
losing  the  glow  from  his  cheeks  and  the 
clear  light  from  his  blue  eyes.  Mr.  Biglow, 
Mr.  Tomilson,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
also  noticed  this,  and  the  planter  was  given 
a  few  doses  of  quinine  and  cautioned  to  go 
easy  for  a  while. 

Fever  was  at  work  in  Mr.  Dick's  blood, 
and  a  worse  thing  was  gnawing  at  his  mind. 
One  morning  he  awoke  with  a  dull  headache, 
and  found  the  world  all  grey  and  green  and 
steaming  under  the  multitudinous  spatterings 
of  a  tropic  downpour.  He  felt  cold  and 
depressed.  He  kept  to  his  own  priviate  rooms 
all  day,  and  about  noon  fortified  himself 
with  quinine  and  several  stiff  glasses  of 
brandy.  The  fever  strengthened  and  rose 
in  him,  feeding  the  other  sickness,  which 
was  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Sitting 
beside  an  unlighted  window  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  just  before  the  quick  fall  of 
darkness,  he  heard  young  Biglow  giving 
directions  to  Gort  to  ride  to  town  on  some 
errand. 

The  rain  still  battered  down.  He  saw 
Gort  ride  out  of  the  wet  yard  on  a  mule, 
holding  the  great  cotton  umbrella  over  his 
head.  The  sight  of  the  overseer  fired  him 
like  the  cut  of  a  whip — of  a  thonged,  blood- 
soaked  whip.  He  went  to  his  bedroom  and 
drank  more  brandy.  The  fever  was  a 
madness  in  him  now.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  then  took  a  revolver  from  one  of  his 
boxes,  and  placed  a  cartridge  in  each  chamber 
with  great  care.     He  laughed  quietly  and 
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hideously.    William  Ash  ton  Dick  bad  never 
laughed  in  that  way  before. 

Mr.  Dick  crouched  among  the  dripping 
canes  at  the  edge  of  a  flooded  road.  His 
garments  were  soaked  and  his  head  uncovered. 
Rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  raged  over 
the  island,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  fury 
of  the  elements.  He  listened  intently, 
stooping  close  to  the  sodden  ground.  At 
last  he  heard  the  splashing  thud  of 
approaching  hoofs.  He  moved  forward  and, 
in  a  flash  of  white  fire,  he  saw  John  Gort. 
Then  fear,  or  reason,  shattered  his  mad 
intention.  He  thrust  the  revolver  behind 
his  back  and  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  distress. 
Dully  he  heard  another  cry — a  yell  of  fright 
— and  the  mad  galloping  of  hoofs.  He 
flung  the  revolver  far  from  him  and  ambled 
into  the  flooded  road. 

John  Gort  had  thought  that  the  flash  of 
lightning  had  disclosed  a  ghost  to  him  until 
he  reached  the  house  and  heard  that  Mr. 
Dick  was  missing.  Then  he  told  Biglow 
of  what  he  had  seen.  Horses  and  mules 
were  quickly  mounted,  and  half  an  hour  later 
the  fever-stricken  proprietor  was  found  still 
ambling  aimlessly  along  the  flooded  road.  It 
was  Gort  who  lifted  him  to  the  front  of  his 
own  wet  saddle  and  held  him  tenderly  in 
his  strong,  thin  arms. 

To  the  wonder  and  relief  of  everyone, 
Mr.  Dick's  illness  w^as  neither  serious  nor 
prolonged.  Though  he  lay  in  a  silent  stupor 
throughout  the  first  night,  he  was  on  the 
mend  by  morning.  He  had  contracted  a 
slis^ht  cold,  but  the  fever  soon  left  him. 
Within  two  weeks  of  that  terrible  night  he 
was  on  his  feet  and  about  again. 

Mr.  Dick  sent  for  John  Gort.  The 
overseer  shuffled  into  the  library,  hat  in  hand. 
The  planter  motioned  to  a  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  at  which  he  was  pretending 
to  write. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said. 

Gort  seated  himself  uneasily  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair.  The  two  were  alone,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  Gort  breathed  quickly  and 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  floor.  Was  he  to  be 
discharged  ?  he  wondered.    And,  if  so,  why  ? 

Mr.  Dick  sat  very  still  in  his  chair.  He 
was  cool  and  collected — his  blood  cool  and 
his  mind  clear.  He  had  decided  to  make  a 
real  test  of  his  quality,  and  to  shape  his  future 
by  the  result  of  the  test.     John  Gort  was 


the  only  man  whom  he  had  ever  met  who 
seemed  to  have  the  power  to  lay  bare  and 
dominate  the  dark,  weak  strain  in  him. 
This  man's  eyes  were  terrible  to  all  persons 
of  African  blood.  But  did  not  scholarship 
and  courage  and  the  blood  of  English 
soldiers  count  for  more  than  that  thin  taint  ? 
If  not,  he  would  go  back  to  London,  his 
books,  and  his  bitter  thoughts  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  live  out  the  life  he  had 
learned  to  love,  fearing  nothing. 

"  Are  you  an  honest  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  replied  Gort  nervously. 

"  Look  at  me." 

Gort  glanced  up  and  immediately  down 
again. 

"  No,  look  at  me  steadily  for  a  whole 
minute.     I  want  to  see  if  you  are  honest." 

Again  Gort  raised  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Dick's. 
They  wavered  for  a  second,  then  steadied. 
The  planter's  blue  eyes  returned  the  gaze 
unflinchingly.  After  ten  seconds  or  so,  the 
eyes  of  the  overseer  changed  suddenly.  A 
light  of  cruel  derision  flashed  and  burned  in 
them.  The  man  knew  that  this  w^as  so,  was 
fearful  of  it,  and  yet  could  not  alter  it.  For 
an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  glance  of  the 
other  quailed,  but  only  for  an  instant.  All 
the  force  of  a  trained  mind  and  all  the  valour 
of  the  blood  of  dead  heroes  surged  to  the 
rescue.  The  mild  blue  eyes  hardened  and 
gleamed.  The  grey  eyes  narrowed,  and  their 
diabolical  light  intensified.  So  the  two  men 
sat  for  a  full  minute,  motionless,  scarcely 
breathing,  glaring  as  if  into  the  depths  of 
one  another's  souls. 

Then  suddenly  John  Gort  groaned,  lowered 
his  eyes,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  red, 
scrawny  hands.  What  had  he  done  ?  He 
had  been  mad  1  Now  he  would  lose  his  job, 
for  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Dick  took  a  deep  breath  and  got  up 
from  his  chair. 

"Thank  God!"  he  murmured.  Then: 
"  That  is  all,  Gort.  I  see  that  you  are 
honest.  Next  year  I  mean  to  give  you  the 
management  of  one  of  the  estates,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  your  wages  are  to  be  increased 
by  ten  shillings  a  week." 

John  Gort  staggered  from  the  library,  dazed 
but  happy.  Mr.  Dick  continued  to  stand 
motionless  beside  the  table  for  several 
minutes,  his  thin,  scholarly  face  aglow,  his 
blue  eyes  still  flashing  victoriously. 
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jOR  a  jouiigster  of 
thirty  or  there- 
abouts, Captain 
Jack  Messenger,  of 
the  Mersey  tugboat 
Titan,  was  a  man 
of  distinct  quality, 
and  about  the 
river  and  its  ships 
there  were  few  of 
the  shellbacks  who 
could  teach  him  anything.  Against  this, 
however,  there  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  he 
was  deficient  in  philosophy  and  sadly  short 
of  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  and  therefore 
he  fell 

"  Good  man,  Messenger.  You  should  see 
him  handle  a  tug.  You  ought  to  see  him 
round  up  a  liner  with  a  big  sea  running.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  a  tug  can  do,  you 
should  be  about  when  he's  trimming  a  liner 
for  the  dock  gates,  with  a  heavy  wind 
blowing  from  the  north-west."  That  was 
the  sort  of  thing  they  said  about  him  on 
Liverpool  river.  A  good  man  with  a  tug. 
Given  an  equal  chance,  he  was  never  beaten 
in  a  race  for  a  tow.  If  he  did  get  his  boat 
wedged  up  in  a  tight  corner,  he  never  failed 
to  pull  her  out  again,  and  he  would  go 
through  the  trickiest  docking  enterprise' 
without  scratching  paint. 

Externally  he  had  all  the  smartness  of 
the  young  skipper,  and  was  a  trifle 
more  autocratic  than  many  of  the  grey- 
beards, but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  his  comrades, 
unless  it  might  be  a  stolid  indifference  to 
matters  outside  the  range  of  his  profession 
and  a  marked  disinclination  for  talk.  But 
he  was  a  good  listener,  and,  therefore,  not 
lacking  in  popularity.  Also  he  was  one  of 
the  youngest  captains  in  the  service,  and  one 
^f  its  few  bachelors  to  boot.  Never,  indeed, 
did  he  give  anyone  the  chance  of  linking  his 
name  with  that  of  a  woman  ;  the  nearest 
approach  was   by   way   of   a    joking   taunt 


about  his  being  one  of  the  great  unwanted 
and  safely  tucked  away  on  the  shelf. 

It  was  in  the  sunset  hour  of  a  gracious 
day  in  the  spring  that  the  Titan  hauled  a 
Blue  Cross  trader  through  the  chain  of  docks 
and,  having  cast  her  off  in  mid-stream, 
scurried  back  to  the  pier  where  Messenger 
went  ashore  for  orders.  With  leisurely  roll 
he  passed  along  the  dock-side,  pushed  open 
the  office  door,  sprawled  across  the  counter 
until  he  learned  that  at  the  moment  there 
was  no  further  call  on  his  service,  and  was 
turning  away  when,  without  looking  up  from 
his  ledger,  the  clerk  spoke  again. 

"  Oh,  captain,  you're  to  have  a  new  chief 
engineer.  Henderson's  been  booked  for 
the  Tuskar^  and  a  man  called  Hamilton — 
Reuben  Hamilton — has  to  take  his  place  on 
the  Titanr 

"  Hamilton  ?  "  Messenger  repeated  the 
name.  "  Reuben  Hamilton  ?  Know  any- 
thing about  him  ?  " 

"Not  much.  He's  a  new-comer— from 
the  Tyne,  I  think.  And  you  may  expect 
him  aboard  in  the  morning." 

That  was  all.  To  the  clerk  it  was  a  trifle 
— one  of  the  everyday  happenings.  If 
Messenger  made  any  response,  the  other  did 
not  hear  him.  Nor  did  he  notice  how  the 
skipper  moved  a  few  paces  from  the  counter 
and  then  came  to  a  dead  halt  in  the  corridor, 
and  stared  with  steady,  unblinking  eyes  at 
the  little  window  at  the  end.  He  looked 
like  a  man  in  deep  thought,  but  he  was  not 
really  thinking  ;  for  the  moment  thought 
had  been  checked.  He  was  simply  staring. 
Beyond  the  tiny  square  the  river  danced  and 
flashed,  ablaze  with  borrowed  lights,  the 
amber  and  the  saffron  and  all  the  pinks  and 
blues  and  emeralds  of  the  after-glow.  Then, 
out  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  square,  a  couple 
of  tugs  sheered  into  the  fairway.  Across  the 
other  edge  a  giant  liner  poked  her  stem. 
The  tugs  ranged  themselves  to  meet  her — 
one  on  her  starboard  bow,  the  other  on  her 
quarter — and  the  three  passed  out  of  his  sight. 
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"  That's  the  Ltwania,'"  Messenger  murmured. 
"Shell  have  t'  hurry  if  she's  t'  dock  this 
tide."  And  then  he  finished  his  walk  down 
the  corridor  to  the  window,  leaned  his  elbows 
on  the  ledge,  and  forgot  everything  else  in  the 
world  except  the  name  of  a  man  and  all  that 
it  implied. 

"  Reuben  Hamilton  I "  he  muttered  thickly. 
"  There  can't  be  two  of  them — tug-engineers 
from  the  Tyne.  It's  bound  to  be  him. 
What  a  trick  for  life  t'  play  on  a  man  !  Just 
when  I  thought  I'd  got  over  it— thought  I'd 
forgot.  Now  it's  all  come  back,  full-speed, 
strong  as  ever,  xlnd  I've  got  t'  live  with  him 
— sleep  in  the  same  cabin— eat  at  the  same 
table — got  t'  give  him  his  orders— t'  have 
his  help  and  not  be  able  t'  do  my  work 
without  him  !  " 

Over  and  over  again  the  same  string  of 
fancies  coursed  through  his  brain.  "  Got 
t'  live  with  him — eat  with  him — sleep  with 
him  ! "  And  the  chase  was  still  going  on 
when  Oap'n  Enoch  Cairon,  of  the  Tiiskar, 
joined  him,  whereupon  he  mumbled  an 
excuse  and  fled  back  to  his  own  boat.  All 
he  demanded  was  to  be  alone.  He  could 
stand  anything  just  now  except  talk. 

As  he  scrambled  over  the  rail,  an  incoming 
steamer  down  in  the  heart  of  the  bay 
bleated  for  a  tug — five  long-drawn  blasts 
on  the  siren.  Aboard  the  Titan  every  man 
pricked  up  his  ears.  Ned  Horrocks  and  Jim 
Robinson  jumped  to  the  timber-head,  ready 
to  slacken  away  the  hawser  when  the  word 
was  given ;  but  Messenger  might  have  been 
a  blind  man  and  deaf  for  all  that  he  saw  or 
heard,  and  he  w^as  down  in  the  cabin, 
doubled  on  his  locker  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  before  the  men  had  recovered  from 
the  shock. 

"  S'elp  me  !  "  Jennings  spoke  for  the 
rest.  "  Ship  blowing  five  whistles  for  a  tug, 
and  he  never  heard  !  First  time  he's  thrown 
a  tow  away.  Did  ye  see  his  face  ?  Looked 
like  a  sleep-walker,  that's  what  he  did." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  hail  him  ?  He'll  be 
mighty  mad  with  himself  when  he  finds 
out,"  Jim  Robinson  suggested,  but  it  was 
too  late.  With  a  fine  flurry,  one  of  the  rival 
Scout  boats  swept  round  the  Titan's  stern, 
blowing  an  insolent  whistle  as  she  passed. 
The  others  watched  her  resentfully.  One  of 
the  men  shook  his  fist. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  Messenger 
intended  to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  himself. 
This  was  the  resolution,  the  only  resolution, 
that  he  forged  that  night — that  he  would 
not  let  himself  go.  He  would  hold  up  his 
head  and  go  the  round  of  the  day  with  a 


smile — anything  so  that  Reuben  Hamilton 
should  not  see  that  he  cared.  He  had  no 
distrust  of  himself  either,  and  when,  with 
the  tide  a  quarter-ebb,  the  Titan  locked-in, 
and  he  gave  the  crew  their  orders  for  the 
following  tide,  he  fully  believed  that  he  was 
master  of  his  passions  and  emotions.  "  We're 
booked  for  the  Astrachan.  All  aboard  at 
six  sharp."  And  then  he  tripped  over  a 
postscript.  "  D'ye  hear  me  ?  Six  sharp  ! 
None  of  your  skulking.  The  man  w-ho's 
not  on  time'll  wish  he  were  dead  I  "  Of 
course,  they  took  it  without  a  word,  but  when 
he  had  scrambled  up  the  ladder  and  vanished 
in  the  dark  of  the  warehouse  shadows,  they 
gathered  abaft  the  tow-hook  and  hotly 
debated  the  mystery. 

"  Looks  as  if  he'd  been  hard  hit  and  don't 
know  where  t'  hit  back."  This  was  how  it 
struck  Ned  Horrocks.  "  He's  never  what 
you'd  call  brotherly,  but  he's  always  acted 
fair  and  played  the  game.  When  he's  hazed 
a  man,  he's  waited  for  the  'casion  and  not 
done  it  before  there  was  any  call." 

Though  it  was  hidden  from  them, 
Messenger  himself  was  conscious  of  a  slip, 
and  it  angered  him.  He  took  it  as  a 
symptom  of  weakness  ;  it  set  him  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  his  fortitude  would  stand 
the  test  of  Hamilton's  companionship. 
Intent  on  a  plan  born  in  the  restless  hours 
of  the  night,  he  returned  to  the  boat  in  the 
morning  a  full  half -hour  before  the  time  for 
locking-out,  and,  with  never  so  much  as  a 
glance  along  the  deserted  deck,  he  plunged 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  he  fished  out 
his  log,  his  pen  and  ink,  his  dog-eared 
memorandum  book,  with  its  list  of  ships 
safely  tucked  away  in  dock  and  of  ships 
helped  out  into  the  freedom  of  the  river,  and 
these  he  ranged  on  his  tiny  table.  Then  he 
seated  himself  on  the  locker  and  waited,  his 
eyes  brooding  on  the  open  pages,  but  without 
seeing  any  of  the  untidy  entries.  He  might 
have  been  a  very  busy  man  if  appearances 
counted,  but  he  was  only  listening,  straining 
his  ears  for  a  footfall,  a  voice.  He  had 
everything  planned — what  he  would  do  and 
say  when  Hamilton  descended  the  ladder  ; 
but  Captain  John  Messenger  was  a  sailor  and 
never  a  play-actor,  and,  when  the  play  began, 
it  was  small  wonder  that  he  forgot  his  part. 
At  the  first  tell-tale  scrape  of  feet  on  the 
iron  deck  his  back  stiffened  and  the  books 
vanished  from  his  ken  ;  then  swiftly  there 
followed  the  rumble  of  voices  overhead,  the 
darkening  of  the  cabin  light,  a  man 
clambering  down  the  companion,  and 
when  Reuben   Hamilton  turned  about,  he 
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beheld  the  skipper  sitting  bolt  upright  behind 
the  table,  his  jaws  squarely  set,  and  hatred, 
defiance,  challenge,  in  his  eyes. 

"  Jack  Messenger  !  "  Hamilton  gasped. 
"  Jack  Messenger  !  I — I'd  no  notion  you 
were  skipper  of  this  boat.  Never  heard 
you'd  left  the  Scout  people.  S'pose  you 
know  me — Reuben  Hamilton  ?  Been  shipped 
as  chief  engineer— with  you  !  " 

All  the  answer  offered  him  was  a  resolute, 
unblinking  stare,  one  for  which  he  required 
no  interpreter.  And,  because  he  held  the 
key  to  the  mystery,  he  remained  there  for  a 
spell  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  in  spite  of 
his  youth  and  his  frankness  a  somewhat 
distressful  figure,  his  face  clouded,  manifestly 
a  being  in  battle  with  uncertainty.  Suddenly 
his  face  hardened  and  he  tossed  his  kit 
into  his  bunk,  and  then  as  suddenly  it 
cleared,  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Come,  Jack  !"  he  pleaded.  But  Messenger 
gathered  his  books  together  and  stowed  them 
away. 

"  Our  orders," he  said  stiffly, "are  t'  dock  the 
A  strachan^  and  w^e're  locking-out  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour."     And  then  he  went  on  deck. 

Hamilton  watched  him  go,  standing  with 
head  upturned  to  the  open  hatch,  his  sallow 
cheeks  filled  with  an  angry  red.  "  The 
swab  !  "  he  muttered.  "  And  so  he's  nursed 
it  up  all  this  time.  Because  Katie  said  '  No ' 
to  bim  and  'Yes'  to  me."  He  glanced 
distastefully  round  the  little  cabin.  "  Thought 
I'd  come  t'  Liverpool  for  a  rise,  but  I'm 
thinking  I'd  better  have  stayed  on  the  Tyne. 
Nice  beginning  for  a  new  job,  and  a  nicer 
prospect,  seeing  I've  got  to  live  here,  with 
him  for  company  !  Good  thing  it's  mostly 
river  work  nowadays,  and  not  so  much 
deep-sea  cruising,  or  w^  might  be  figuring  in 
a  tragedy."  As  he  dipped  into  his  kit  for  his 
sailcloth  overalls,  his  thoughts  took  a  kindlier 
turn.  "  I  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him.  It's 
not  surprising  that  he  should  be  hipped,  for 
Katie's  Katie,  and  there  isn't  another  girl 
like  her.  I'd  have  taken  it  bad  myself  if  it 
'd  been  me  who'd  got  her  *No.'  In  any  case, 
he'll  find  I  can  stand  up  to  him.  And  now 
I'd  better  be  having  a  look  at  the  engines." 

A  week  after  this  the  Titan  crawled  sulkily 
into  dock  with  a  couple  of  feet  ripped  off 
her  belting,  all  through  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  bridge  and  the  engine-room  ; 
and  then,  although  the  tug  had  as  good  a 
tnrn  of  speed  as  any  boat  on  the  river,  she 
^^as  badly  left  in  a  race  for  a  fine  bit  of 
salvage ;  and  after  this,  in  a  big  docking 
enterprise,  there  was  enough  paint-scratching 
to  shame  a  beginner,  the  fault  being  set  down 


by  some  of  the  crew  to  the  ill-humour  of  the 
captain,  and  by  others  to  the  engine-room's 
tardy  response  to  the  bell. 

Soon  the  boat  began  to  be  talked  about 
and  her  skipper  to  be  closely  watched.  After 
a  tempestuous  struggle  with  himself.  Jack 
Messenger  surrendered  completely,  and 
hatred  of  Reuben  Hamilton  became  the 
dominating  force  of  his  life.  The  indifferent 
man  was  galvanised  into  passion,  his  vision 
concentrated  on  that  other  being  who  had 
robbed  him  of  the  treasure  that  he  coveted 
more  than  all  the  honours  of  the  sea. 
Hitherto  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  his 
craft,  he  drifted  into  a  spirit  of  savage 
recklessness,  and  often, when  on  active  service, 
he  displayed  an  abandonment  that  blenched 
the  cheeks  even  of  the  most  daring  of  his 
crew.  In  the  idle  hours  between  tides  he 
was  morose,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  out 
upon  the  world  through  a  pair  of  unseeing 
eyes,  while  his  sense  of  justice  in  dealing 
with  his  men  became  terribly  warped,  and 
the  tug  speedily  seethed  with  discontent, 
every  man  aboard  her  a  potential  rebel. 
Indeed,  by  the  time  that  the  Titan  w^as 
ordered  out  on  her  famous  voyage  to  Bahia, 
Captain  Jack  Messenger  was  the  despair  of 
all  who  wished  him  well. 

"  Wish  she  w^as  safe  back  again,"  Cap'n 
Enoch  Carron  disconsolately  murmured,  as  he 
leaned  on  the  river  wall  and  watched  the 
boat  rounding  the  Rock  Light,  whereupon 
Captain  Morrison,  of  the  barque  Fairfield, 
made  known  that  he  had  "  been  hearing 
some  queer  tales  up  at  Dougal's,"  and  begged 
for  the  "  ins  and  outs." 

"Well,  it's  this  w^ay,"  Enoch  responded, 
after  a  show  of  hesitation.  "  Three  months 
back  the  Titan  was  one  of  the  comfortablest 
boats  on  the  river,  and  Jack  Messenger 
hadn't  a  mark  against  his  name  ;  but  now 
the  record's  got  a  bad  blot,  and  the  tug's 
gone  out  on  a  deep-sea  cruise  with  a  crew 
what's  ripe  for  *  mutiny.  What's  wrong 
nobody  knows,  barring  that  the  skipper  and 
the  chief  engineer  are  like  oil  and  water — 
they  don't  mix.  According  t'  the  talk,  they 
share  the  same  cabin  and  never  speak  ;  eat 
off  the  same  table  and  act  as  if  they'd  never 
been  introdooced.  And,  of  course,  silliness 
of  that  sort  is  like  fire^ — it's  bound  t'  spread. 
Having  got  soured  by  the  chief,  the  skipper 
soon  falls  foul  of  the  mate,  and  the  mate 
proceeds  t'  take  it  out  of  the  crew,  while  the 
chief  has  took  his  temper  into  the  engine- 
room  and  made  it  hotter  there  than  in  tli' 
stokehole.  So  that,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ship,  it's  all  snarl  and  bite." 
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"Pity  tliej  can't  be  parted,"  Morrison 
suggested.  "  I  don't  know  this  Reuben 
Hamilton,  but  Jack  Messenger's  too  good  a 
man  to  spoil.  I've  been  glad  t'  take  his 
offer  of  steam  more  than  once,  and  it's  grand 
t'  see  him  make  a  ship  do  whatever  he 
wants  her." 

"  Reuben's  a  good  sort,  too,"  Carron  told 
him.  "  As  smart  down  below  as  Jack  is  on 
the  bridge.  Only  they're  not  thinking  so 
much  about  the  boat  as  about  their  own 
private  affairs,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
when  a  man  gets  on  that  lay,  he's  in  danger 
of  breaking  adrift.  Anyway,  as  I've  told 
you,  they've  worked  the  crew  till  it  only 
needs  a  spark  for  a  flare-up  before  they  make 
their  landfall.  And  all  for  something  that 
nobody  can  put  a  name  to." 

Together,  by  and  by,  the  two  men  went 
back  to  the  docks.  As  they  reached  the  big 
swing-bridge,  a  girl,  trim  and  neat,  with 
brown  eyes  and  a  mass  of  wayward  hair  and 
a  smile  that  lingered  after  she  had  passed, 
tripped  up  the  steps  in  front  of  them  with 
just  a  word  of  greeting  to  Enoch  as  she 
went  by.  Captain  Morrison  fancied  that  her 
eyes  had  the  shine  of  tears. 

"  That's  Reuben  Hamilton's  wife,"  Enoch 
Carron  explained.  "  She's  a  bonny  lass,  and 
Reuben  thinks  there's  not  another  like  her. 
You  can  tell  that  without  him  having  t'  use 
any  words.     She's  been  seeing  liim  off." 

II. 

About  that  voyage  to  Brazil  and  back  the 
log  of  the  Titan  is  disappointingly  formal. 
Against  the  date  September  10  there  is 
the  entry  :  "  Left  the  Clyde  with  new  steel 
barge  in  tow.  Passed  the  Tail  of  the  Bank 
at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  Light  wind  from  the 
north-west.  Sea  smooth."  Against  that  of 
September  28  :  "  Arrived  at  St.  Vincent. 
Began  coaling."  And  then  on  October  1  : 
"  Finished  coaling.  Hove  up  at  eleven  a.m. 
Strong  wind  west-north-west.  Heavy  ground 
swell."  A  month  later  the  arrival  and 
delivery  of  the  barge  at  Bahia  is  recorded, 
and  a  week  after  that  the  departure  of 
the  tug  on  the  homeward  voyage,  which 
brings  us  to  that  seventh  day  out  and  its 
record  :  "  Glass  falling  ;  dropped  a  quarter 
in  five  hours.  No  wind.  Sea  calm.  Very 
hot." 

No  doubt  it  was  the  heat  that  sent 
Messenger  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  His  descent  to  the  cabin  was 
purely  a  matter  of  flight  from  the  burning 
glare,  but  in  ten  minutes  he  was  stretched 
full  length  on  the  side-locker,  and  a  couple 


of  hours  slipped  away  before  he  opened 
his  eyes  again.  He  lay  for  a  little  while, 
a  being  of  placid  indifference,  until  his 
wandering  vision  embraced  the  empty  bunk 
that  faced  his  own,  and  at  once  the  light 
that  some  of  his  men  had  grown  to  fear,  and 
some  to  hate  him  for,  flamed  into  life. 
Here  was  one  of  the  daily  reminders  of  what 
another  man  had  stolen  from  him,  and  of 
all  that  the  loss  involved.  It  was  only  since 
the  beginning  of  this  trip,  with  its  long  days 
and  nights  of  idleness,  that  he  had  begun  to 
realise  the  extent  of  that  loss,  how  many- 
sided  and  how  vast.  At  first  it  was  the  love 
of  a  woman,  home,  but  now,  in  a  blurred 
fashion,  he  beheld  the  shattering  of  his  faith 
and  self-respect — saw  his  name  and  fame 
besmirched,  his  future  menaced.  Even  yet, 
if  this  hateful  partnership  were  ended,  he 
fancied   that  he   might    retrieve   the   past, 

but Well,   that   was  just  it — his  life 

was  governed  by  "  buts."  He  had  made 
himself  a  slave  to  them.  With  Katie  Russell 
for  his  wife  he  would  have  fought — ah,  how 
he  would  have  fought  !  But  now  he  had 
nothing  to  fight  for — a  man  without  a 
motive — and,  by  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
she  defied  him  to  forget. 

By  an  effort  he  at  last  banished  his  black 
thoughts,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  locker  for  a 
spell,  mopping  the  beads  from  his  brow,  and 
then  turned  to  consult  the  glass,  a  fact  at 
least  invested  with  prophetic  significance,  for 
it  proved  him  to  be  still  a  sailor,  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  forgotten  everything  else. 

"  Something's  going  t'  happen,"  he 
thought.  "  Dropped  another  quarter.  Don't 
think  I  ever  saw  such  a  quick  fall.  Means 
more'n  a  heavy  blow,  or  else  I'm  a  Dago  !  " 

Tossing  his  cap  on  his  head,  he  hurried 
out  on  deck,  and,  before  going  forward  to 
the  bridge,  stared  around  at  sea  and  sky. 
From  its  rim  on  the  edge  of  the  waters  to  its 
farthest  rim  again  the  dome  glowed  like  an 
arch  of  molten  rnetal — a  devouring  glare  and 
hurting  to  the  sight.  Hard  astern,  midway 
be^^ween  rim  and  crown,  it  was  splashed  with 
an  incandescent  flood  where  the  sun  glowed,  a 
monstrous  yellow  eye  behind  an  ineffective 
veil.  Nor  did  the  sea  offer  any  relief  ;  from 
horizon  to  horizon  it  stretched,  a  plain  of 
torturing  brass— a  plain  that  gently  rose 
and  fell,  but  never  broke,  as  though  it  were  a 
living  monster  breathing  in  its  sleep.  Hidden 
fires  burned  everywhere  in  that  vacuous 
world  ;  even  the  air  current  stirred  by  the 
tug,  as  she  thrashed  along  her  windless 
track,  seemed  to  scorch. 

When  Messenger  reached  the  bridge,  the 
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mate  met  hira  with  a  blend  of  apology  and 
explanation.  "  Mebbe  I  should  have  called 
you,  sir.  Thought  there  was  no  need  yet. 
Nothing  doing.     You'll  have  a  long  spell  t' 


ahead,  he  stepped  abaft  the  funnel  and 
stared  frowningly  over  the  furrowed  wake. 
And  it  was  then  that  Luke  Carrodus  broke 
out  in  rebellious  speech.     He  was  lounging 


^"Come,  Jack!'  he  pleaded.     But  Messenger  gathered 
his  books  together  and  stowed  them  away." 


face,  Tm  thinking.     Been  growing  like  this 
ever  since  you  went  below." 

Without  a  Avord  the  skipper  brushed  past 
him  to  the  binnacle,  took  a  sight  of  the 
course,  and  after  a  long,  searching  glance 


in  the  alley-way,  right  under  the  skipper's 
feet,  and  Messenger  caught  every  word. 

"  Strikes  me  Ave're  done  for  this  time, 
boys.  Reckon  there's  weather  coming  like 
we've   not    seen    before.       No    sort   for  a 
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pore  little  tug  t'  be  out  in.  Might  have  a 
chance  if  we'd  a  man  for  a  skipper.  Might 
worry  through  if  we'd  the  old  Jack 
Messenger  on  the  bridge,  but  not  when 
we've  only  got  a  blooming  imitation.  That's 
what  he  is — an  imitation  of  what  he  used 
t'  be.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Why,  down  in 
his  bunk,  instead  of  where  he  ought  t'  be  ! 
And  for  why  ?  'Cause  the  mate  knows  it's 
no  use  sending  for  him.  He's  just  as  much 
good  down  there  asleep  as  he  would  be  up 
here.  Once  he  was  a  man,  and  now  he's — - 
he's  bag  wash  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Ned  Horrocks  began :  "  He's  no  sailor, 
not  he.  And  I  don't  see  we've  any  call  t' 
be  drownded  'cause  he  goes  about  dreaming 
instead  of  doing  a  man's  work.  What  do 
th'  Shipping  Rules  say  ?  They  don't  hold 
with  men  throwing  their  lives  away.  W^hat 
about  Sam  Stevens,  the  mate  ?  He's  got  his 
captain's  papers,  and  he's  a  good  man  in 
handling  a  tug.  What's  t'  prevent  us  locking 
the  skipper  in  his  cabin  and  asking  the 
mate  t'  take  charge  till  we  get  'ome  ? 
Nobody  could  blame  us.  It'd  only  be  self- 
defence,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  wives  and 
the  kids." 

"  It's  mutiny.  That's  what  the  courts  'd 
call  it,"  Jim  Robinson  growled,  whereupon 
they  became  as  men  stricken  dumb.  On 
the  planking  over  their  heads  the  man 
whom  they  believed  to  be  down  below 
waited  for  more,  but  he  waited  in  vain — 
waited  until  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  how 
that  grim  word  "  mutiny  "  had  sealed  their 
lips,  whereupon  he  suddenly  wheeled  about 
and  went  back  to  the  mate. 

**  Sam,"  he  said  dispassionately,  "  I  wish 
you'd  send  the  nipper  up  here  with  my  tea. 
No  teUing  when  I'll  get  another  snack. 
And  he'd  better  stow  the  oilskins  and  sea- 
boots  in  the  wheel-house.  And  then  I  want 
you  t'  call  all  hands  and  have  the  deck 
cleared.  There's  all  that  coal  we  couldn't  find 
room  for  down  below.  We  can't  do  with 
that  about  when  the  weather  comes.  Stow 
what  you  can  in  the  bunkers,  and  the  rest — 
well,  there's  no  help  for  it,  you'll  have  t'  put 
some  in  the  fo'c'sle  and  some  in  the  cabin. 
We'll  need  most  of  it  to  carry  us  t'  the 
Azores.  If  there's  any  you  can't  find  a 
place  for,  it'll  have  t'  go  overboard.  When 
you've  finished  that,  if  there's  time,  you'd 
better  clear  all  the  loose  tackle  away  and 
put  an  extra  lashing  on  the  boats." 

Before  Stevens  vanished  in  tlie  alley- way, 
the  skipper  leaned  over  the  rail  with  another 
order :    "  Say,   Sam,   the   deck'll   be   no  fit 


place  when  we  get  what's  coming,  and  there'll 
be  no  work  for  anybody  except  those  on  the 
bridge  and  the  black-gang.  So  you'll  make 
the  fo'c'sle  lid  secure,  and  tell  the  boys  t' 
stow  themselves  in  the  cabin.  If  they  go 
forrard,  they'll  not  be  t'  be  got  at  if  they 
should  happen  t'  be  wanted." 

With  a  will  the  men  responded  to  the  call. 
Confronted  by  the  menace  of  the  storm,  they 
had  hungered  for  leadership,  but  hungered  as 
those  without  hope, and  herein  their  uttermost 
need  the  guiding  hand  was  offered,  the  hand 
they  had  trusted  in  the  good  days  before 
the  blight.  Again  and  again,  while  they 
laboured,  first  one  and  then  another  would 
cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  solitary  figure 
calmly  pacing  the  bridge,  and  with  a  delighted 
chuckle  they  would  whisper  to  their  fellows 
that  "  the  old  man  had  come  to  agen."  And 
while,  in  the  throttling  heat  and  under  the 
brazen  sky,  they  trimmed  the  tug  for  the  fray, 
the  sun's  glaring  eye  curved  down  the  arc, 
and,  with  its  passing,  the  night  swept  upon 
them — a  sightless  night,  without  stars  or 
even  the  w^hitened  flash  of  breaking  water. 
Soon  also  the  night  became  articulate.  Far 
away  in  the  unseen  wilds  strange  voices 
shrilled  and  boomed,  and  quickly  at  their 
bidding  the  storm  heralds  swept  across  the 
waste.  With  a  convulsive  jerk,  the  TUa?i 
lifted  her  snub  nose  to  the  first  of  the  hissing 
rollers,  and  then  smashed  down  upon  the 
next,  and  an  avalanche  swept  her  from  stem 
to  stern.  On  the  bridge  the  skipper  and  the 
mate  made  a  dash  for  their  oilskins  and  sea- 
boots,  and  turned  once  more  to  their  watching, 
both  craning  over  the  rail,  peering  into  the 
black  maw  of  the  night. 

It  was  Messenger  who  saw  it  first,  one  of 
the  sea-wraiths,  a  fringe  of  white,  high 
pitched  and  yet  a  long  way  off,  and  in  that 
same  instant  he  roared  :  ''  Below  there,  the 
lot  of  ye  !  Away  t'  the  cabin,  for  your  lives  !  " 

Afterwards  he  flung  himself  into  the 
wheel-house  for  a  final  word  to  the  helmsman, 
and  then  took  his  stand  by  the  mate's  side. 
"  Get  a  grip  on  the  rail,  Sam  !  "  he  bellowed. 
"It's  your  only  chance  !  " 

Now  was  the  night  being  filled  with  fury, 
eldritch  voices  hoarsely  screaming,  thunder 
voices,  too,  all  rising  to  a  grand  crescendo. 
Long  before  the  wave  reached  them,  the  tug 
began  to  climb  its  slope  as  though  in  frantic 
endeavour  to  reach  the  top,  but  it  was  a  vain 
effort.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  swept,  loftily, 
like  a  white-edged  cliff  it  sheered  in  front, 
and  at  last  curved  inboard,  blinding,  choking, 
tearing  at  their  arms.  Messenger  felt  the 
deck  fall  away  from  beneath  him ;  but  for 
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the  convincing  contact  of  the  rail,  he  wonld 
have  believed  that  his  ship  and  he  had  parted 
company.  He  did  actually  believe  that  she 
was  plunging  down  into  the  ocean  caverns, 
carrying  him  with  her,  and  was  conscious  of 
a  thrill  of  surprise  when  the  deck  came  back 
to  his  feet — a  still  greater  thrill  when  the 
water  swirled  away  and  the  wind  beat  upon 
his  face. 

What  a  wind  it  was  !  Solid  almost  as  the 
sea  itself,  it  enveloped  him,  throttling  and 
thrashing  even  as  the  monster  wave  had 
done.  Also  it  gathered  up  the  spray  in  a 
giant  hand  and  pelted  him  with  stinging 
spikes.  Amid  the  tumult  he  discovered  that 
there  was  a  man  by  his  side,  and  then  he 
heard  the  mate  crying  out  that  the  boats  had 
.  gone,  and  the  ventilators,  too.  Without  any 
intention  of  humour  he  cried  back  :  "  Never 
mind  the  boats.  We've  no  use  for  'em  in 
such  a  sea.  And  we're  here  ourselves. 
What  more  d'ye  want  ?  " 

"Do   you   think "     But   the   skipper 

had  vanished.  He  was  in  the  wheel-house 
again,  bawling  to  the  helmsman  a  mingled 
message  of  command  and  good  cheer  :  "  Keep 
her  on  her  course,  Tom.  Head  her  right 
up  to  it.  Don't  let  it  catch  us  abeam. 
Remember,  head  on.  Our  only  chance. 
Good  boat,  the  Titan.  Pull  her  through. 
Only  keep  her  head  on  to  it." 

That  was  all  that  could  be  done.  Keep 
her  going  and  keep  her  head  on  to  it, 
though  the  chance  of  such  a  craft,  built  for 
helping  others  rather  than  herself — too  heavily 
engined  for  buoyancy — continuing  to  exist  in 
such  a  maelstrom  seemed  preposterous.  All 
through  a  bunch  of  hours  that  Messenger 
never  thought  of  counting  she  pounded 
along,  diving,  climbing,  rolling,  her  deck  all 
the  time  filled  up  to  what  was  left  of  her 
rail,  wind  and  sea  tearing  and  smashing  with 
ever-increasing  malevolence.  And  through 
it  all  Captain  John  Messenger,  his  face 
grimly  set,  eyes  to  which  all  the  old  keenness 
had  been  restored,  his  heart  beating  as 
regularly  as  though  this  were  but  an  ordinary 
docking  job  on  the  Mersey,  conned  her  along, 
his  hand  often  on  the  telegraph  lever,  ringing 
the  changes  on  his  "  Stop  ! "  and  "  Full 
speed  ahead  ! " 

So  far  he  had  forgotten  everything  except 
his  ship.  He  was  responding  now  to  the 
master-mariner's  first  law  —  it  was  the 
Titan  for  which  he  battled  rather  than 
himself.  But  when  he  had  fairly  settled 
to  the  conflict,  the  touch  of  the  lever,  as  he 
pushed  it  over,  reminded  him  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  signalling,  and  the  madness  of 


hatred  again  gripped  him,  and  he  exulted  in 
the  discovery  that,  just  as  life  had  forged 
such  a  hateful  chain  linking  them  together, 
■  so  now,  if  one  went  to  his  death,  the  other 
must  go  as  well.  Even  death  had  its 
compensation.  Here  was  actually  his  way 
of  escape— death  would  end  their  disastrous 
partnership,  give  a  dramatic  climax  to  their 
rivalry. 

And  then  he  remembered  Katie  Hamilton, 
and  all  his  satisfaction  was  shattered.  "  I'd 
forgot  what  it  meant  to  her  !  "  he  groaned. 
"  If  Reuben  goes,  she'll  be  stranded." 

Here  w^as  revelation  with  a  vengeance. 
Once  more  it  would  be  the  woman  who 
would  pay.  The  supreme  fact  of  the  storm's 
triumph  would  not  be  escape  for  himself,  but 
agony  for  the  other  man's  wife,  and  not 
for  a  king's  ransom  would  he  have  a  hair 
of  her  head  harmed.  Thus  he  toyed  with 
humiliation,  until  another  illuminating 
thought  drove  a  prayer  for  power  to  his 
lips.  Though  she  had  refused  his  love,  Kate 
Hamilton  could  not  do  without  him.  All 
her  future  depended  on  how  he  did  his  work 
in  this  time  of  tempest.  If  he  failed,  there 
would  be  widowhood  for  her — perhaps  w^ant, 
a  broken  heart !  As  he  wiped  the  salt  sea 
from  his  eyes  and  watched  the  way  of  the 
storm,  he  was  possessed  by  a  new  sense — 
that  of  majesty.  He  realised  with  a  thrill 
that  he  w^as  verily  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
sea,  and  that  not  merely  an  iron  tug,  but 
lives  and  homes  lay  in  his  keeping. 

Not  yet,  however,  had  he  plumbed  the 
deeps  of  discovery.  At  the  end  of  a 
prolonged  lull  the  Titan  again  lumbered  up 
the  slope  of  a  high-pitched  sea,  and  as  she 
bored  into  its  crest  and  her  stern  was  flung 
clear,  the  engines  ceased  their  pounding,  and 
he  awoke  to  one  other  fact — that  not  once 
through  all  the  tumult  had  the  propeller 
been  given  the  chance  to  race.  So  the  work 
was  not  his  alone,  after  all ;  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  tug  another  eye  w^as  watching, 
another  brain  and  hand  as  busy  as  his  own. 

"He's  a  —  a  good  man,  is  Reuben 
Hamilton,"  he  reluctantly  confessed,  and 
after  this  capitulation  was  easy.  "He's  a 
good  man,"  he  repeated,  with  conviction, 
"  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  It  would  be  past 
biding  if  a  girl  like  Katie  had  thrown 
herself  away  on  a  rotter." 

Now  he  edged  along  to  the  speaking-tube, 
stooped  over  it,  and  blew  down.  "  That 
you,  Rube  ?  "  he  cried.  "  How's  things 
down  there  ?  " 

Out  of  the  chorus  of  hissing  steam,  of 
piston  thrust  and  metallic  clang,  he  picked 
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the  chief's  replj.  "  Oh,  we're  slogging 
along — in  a  way.  .  .  Mat's  doing  it  all  on 
his  own  in  the  stokehole  .  .  .  Bill's  been  laid 
out — blow  with  a  slice.  .  .  .  But  Mat's  doing 
grand — keeping  full  head  of  steam. .  .  . 
Think  we'll  pull  through  if  it  gets  no  worse. 
.  .  .  How  is  it  up  there  ?  " 

Again  the  skipper  put  his  lips  to  the  tube, 
but  the  wind  nipped  off  some  o.^  his  words. 
"  Sea's  not  quite  so  high,  but  .  .  .  wind 
stronger  .  .  .  flattening  it  out.  .  .  .  Doubt 
worse  t'  come.  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  Rube  .  .  .  it's  all 
on  YOU  and  me.  .  .  .  I'll  do  my  bit  up  here, 
and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  I'm  glad  .  .  .  got  a  good 
man  below.  ...  Fight  it  out  together,  you 
and  me  .  .  .  for  sake  of  the  kiddies  and  the 
wives  !  " 

His  ear  to  the  tube,  Eeuben  listened  for 
more,  though  he  listened  in  vain,  and  when 
Harry  Tiffin  glanced  across  their  swaying 
prison-house,  he  was  amazed  by  what  he  saw. 
All  the  chief's  concern  had  been  wiped  out 
by  a  glorious  smile. 

Still  more  was  he  astonished  when,  at  the 
end  of  another  twenty-four  hours  of  soul- 
racking  toil,  a  haggard  man,  whom  he  hardly 
knew  for  the  captain,  scrambled  down  the 
iron  ladder  and,  making  a  staggering  passage 
of  the  gratings,  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
chief. 

"  We've  done  it,  Reuben  ! "  he  thickly 
muttered.  "  We've  done  it  !  There's  not 
much  of  the  old  Titan  left,  but  what  there  is 
is  worth  taking  back  t'  Liverpool,  and — and, 
man  alive,  you're  a  wonder  !  Never  saw 
such  play  with  a  set  of  engines  in  all  my 
cruising  ! " 


"  Rubbish  !  "  Reuben  retorted.  "  It's  the 
man  on  the  bridge  who's  licked  the  storm. 
I've  only  been  doing  what  he  told  me." 

But  Messenger  would  have  none  of  this. 
"  It's  the  pair  of  us,"  he  insisted.  "  It's 
you  as  well  as  me  who's  pulled  her  through 
— for  the  boys— and  the  women  and  the 
kids  ! " 

Together  they  climbed  back  to  the  deck 
and  surveyed  the  handiwork  of  the  storm — the 
smashed  bulwarks,  the  twisted  bridge-rail, 
the  bridge  swept  bare  of  its  boats  and 
ventilators  and  everything  except  the  funnel 
and  the  wheel-house,  and  at  the  end,  as  the 
chief  turned  away,  the  skipper  called  him 
back. 

"  Reuben,"  he  said,  and  again  he  held  out 
his  hand,  '*  when  we  get  home,  I'd  be 
obliged  if  you'd  ask  me  up  t'  your  house  for 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  want  t'  tell  Katie  Hamilton 
what  a  good  man  she's  got,  and — and  I'm 
jolly  glad!" 

Though  Hamilton  opened  his  lips,  a  nod 
had  to  do  the  work  of  words,  and  not  until 
he  was  alone  with  his  engines  was  he  able  to 
declare  his  new-born  thought. 

"  Seems  t'  me,"  he  said,  "  that  instead  of 
making  us  enemies,  my  wee  woman's  grown 
into  a  sort  of  bond  between  old  Jack  and  me." 

As  he  dropped  into  his  bunk,  Jack 
Messenger  also  pronounced  a  final  judgment. 
^'  Seems  t'  me  that  storm's  done  me  a  mighty 
good  turn.  It's  blown  some  of  the  silliness 
away.  I  can  see  it  now  as  plain  as  a  timber- 
head.  As  a  general  rule,  doing  what  you 
ought's  a  far  better  thing  than  getting  what 
you  want." 


THE    INWARD    CLARION. 


Y\7HEN  I  behold  dear  youth  sent  down  to  death, 
^^     And  homely  cities  barbarously  sacked; 
Christ's  followers  here  denying  what  He  saith, 

Christian  in  babbled  word,  heathen  in  act ; 
Nations  all  bloody  from  fraternal  strife, 

And  beauty  powerless  as  a  broken  wing; 
Then  1  despair  of  faith  and  art  and  life— 

Until  I  hear  this  inward  clarion  ring: 
**  Rate  not  too  richly  peace  and  happiness, 

Sorrow  and  war  have  each  their  lively  sap, 
Eternal  truth  unfoiled  by  temporal  stress, 

immortal  Being  unharmed  by  mortal  hap.'' 
Then  do  1  know  that  nothing  can  work  wrong 
To  men  or  man,  nor  vex  them  overlong. 

WALLACE    BERTRAM    NICHOLS. 


CRICKETERS  AS  SOLDIERS 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME  AND  THE  WAR 


By  E.  H.   D.  SEWELL 


w 


HEN,  with  many  of  the  attributes 
of  the  very  fast  yorker  of  a  good 
medium    slow    bowler,    red    War 

came   to  disturb  the 

serenity  of    our   last 

English     summer, 

there   was   no   doubt 

what   would   be    the 

answer  of  Cricket.    It 

may    at    once     be 

recorded  that  nobody 

has  been  disappointed. 

A    cricketing   nation 

and    a    nation    of 

cricketers     sees     but 

one  path  at   such   a 

time  as  this,  clear-cut, 

devoid  of  byways,  in 

front    of    it.      That 

path   it   follows,  un- 
questioning, blind  to 

any    and    all    other 

considerations    that 

may  offer  themselves. 

The  game  of  cricket 

teaches  its  devotees  to 

do  this.    Its  devotees 

— and    at    heart,   be 

he  rowing-man,  lawn 

tennis  player,  or  polo 

player,    every   Briton 

is  more  or  less  of  a 

devotee  of  cricket — 

continue  to  play  the 

game.  War  or  no  War. 

It  is  really  all   very 

simple.      Those   who 

understand     cricket 

know    that    for 

inculcating  habits  of 

discipline  and  doing 

one's    duty,    of    straight    dealing    and    of 

obedience,    there    is    no    school    like    the 

cricket-field. 

During  the  early  months   of   the  War  a 

distinguished  prelate,  with  whom  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  grand  rally  of  Rugby  Football 

to  the  Flag,  remarked  to  me  :  ^*  But  there  is 

nothing  outside  actual  warfare  like  captaincy 
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in  cricket  to  teach  an  officer  his  job." 
And  lest  any  of  my  readers  should  suspect 
his  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  such 
a  matter,  I  may 
state  that  my  friend 
has  fought  the  good 
fight  right  through 
one  of  our  many 
campaigns,  and  so 
possesses  something 
more  than  an  arm- 
chair and  daily  paper 
knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

If  in  my  love  for 
our  national  game  I 
may  be  considered  to 
have  overstated  the 
case,  I  would  ask 
the  impartial  reader 
to  consider  the  matter 
from  the  points  of 
view  of  the  cricket 
professional  and  the 
football  professional. 
There  is  no  vital 
difference  between  the 
status  of  the  two  men, 
except  that,  on  the 
average,  the  football 
professional,  with  his 
regular  pay  all  the 
year  round,  his  longer 
playing  season,  and 
his  shorter  spell  of 
"  off-season  "  pay,  is  a 
better-paid  man  than 
his  cricket  brother. 
He  is  therefore  in  a 
better  position  than 
the  cricket  "pro"  to 
give  up  the  game  for  the  time  being,  make 
provision  for  his  dependents,  if  any,  and  do 
his  duty  to  his  King  and  Empire. 

By  October  1,  1914,  the  number  of  men 
among  the  first-class  professional  cricketers  of 
mihtary  age  who  had  not  joined  the  colours 
was  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
Seven  months  later  professional  footballers 
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^vere  still  being  urged  to  join  the  colours. 
Are  the  splendid  teachings  of  cricket  to  take 
no  credit  in  this  difference  ?  It  may  be  urged 
that  had  the  War  broken  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cricket  season,  instead  of  during  its  last 
month,  positions  would  have  been  reversed. 
Critics  who  may  be  of  that  way  of  thinking 
are  entitled  to  their  own  opinion  ;  but  I  tell 
them  that  they  do  not  understand  cricket 
or  the  M.C.C.  Had  the  War  broken  out  in 
April,  1914,  a  month  before  the  cricket 
season  started,  the  entire  programme  for  1914 
would  have  been 
cancelled  before 
May  1.  The 
governing  body  of 
cricket  would  have 
been  asked  by  the 
Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the 
counties — since 
the  M.C.C.  does 
not  create  or 
cancel  inter- 
county  fixtures — 
to  do  what  it 
decided  upon  in 
January  last,  viz., 
"No  cricket  during 
the  War."^  Pro^- 
f  essional  cricketers 
would  have 
promptly  taken 
the  cue.  At  the 
time  of  writing  it 
seems  certain, 
happily,  that  there 
will  be  no  pro- 
fessional football 
during  the  season 
of  1915-1916,  or 
while  the  War 
lasts. 

The  honour 
of  being  the  first 
county  clubs  to 
cancel    their 

fixtures,  when  the  War  broke  out,  belongs  to 
Dorset  and  Devon.  These  county  clubs  were 
due  to  oppose  each  other  on  August  5  and  6  ; 
but  the  match  was  abandoned,  and  neither 
club  played  another  match.  Wiltshire  carried 
out  their  game  on  August  5  and  6  with 
Surrey  second  XI.,  but  played  no  more  ;  and 
the  Bucks  XI.  travelled  to  Bournemouth  to 
play  Dorset  at  Poole  on  August  7  and  8, 
only  to  find  Dorset  had  "  scratched "  on 
the  6th.  Bucks  cancelled  their  programme 
for  the  season   on   August  8.     The   dates 
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on  and  after  which  the  second  -  class 
counties  played  no  cricket  are  here  given. 
Bucks,  July  30 ;  Dorset,  Devon,  North- 
umberland, and  Glamorganshire,  August  4  ; 
Wiltshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Suffolk, 
August  6 ;  Cornwall  and  Berkshire, 
August  8 ;  Cheshire,  Durham, and  Monmouth, 
August  11  ;  Kent  second  XI.,  August  15  ; 
Lincoln,  August  18  ;  Norfolk,  August  20  ; 
Cambridgeshire,  August  22 ;  Beds  and  Herts, 
August  25  ;  Surrey  second  XI.  and  Essex 
second  XL,  August  27.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  second- 
class  county 
elevens  are  largely 
composed  of  old 
public  school  boys 
and  amateurs,  for 
whom,  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities, 
but  one  course  lay 
open. 

With  regard  to 
the  action  of  the 
first-class  counties 
in  continuing  their 
programmes  after 
the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  a  great  deal, 
both  for  and 
against,  might  be 
written.  The  only 
matches  between 
first-class  counties 
which  were 
abandoned  were 
Surrey  v,  Sussex 
at  Brighton, 
September  3,  4, 
and  5 ;  and  Surrey 
V,  Leicestershire 
at  the  Oval, 
September  7,  8, 
and  9.  Where 
opinion  was  so 
sharply  divided  at 
the  time,  no  good 
purpose  would  be  served  by  reopening 
discussion  now  ;  but  it  can  quite  truly  be 
recorded  that  it  was  first-class  cricket  only 
in  name  that  was  seen  by  those  who  looked 
on  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  August 
last,  a  very  milk-and-watery  substitute  for 
the  real  thing.  Frankly,  no  cricketer  eligible 
for  military  service  had  any  heart  for  the 
part  of  "flannelled  fool,"  and  all  were 
mightily  pleased  to  get  out  of  flannel  and 
into  khaki. 

I  propose  to  give  brief  lists  of  well-known 
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players,  with  their  then  ranks,  from  each 
county  who  were  serving  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  before 
the  end  of 
October  last. 
For  obvious 
reasons,  con- 
nected with  the 
routine  of 
obtaining 
commissions, 
making 
arrangements 
for  the  carrying 
on  of  such 
business  as  was 
possible  at  such 
a  time,  it  was 
out  of  the 
question  for  a 
man  to  walk 
straight  from 
the  pavilion  to 
the  training 
camp;  but 
practically  all 
whose  names 
are  in  the 
following  lists 
were  actually 
serving  their 
King  and 
country  before 
the  end  of 
September, 
while  the 
others  were 
making  haste 
to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  possible 
moment. 
Others,  again, 
have  joined  the 
Flag  since  then, 
and  do  not 
come  into  these 
lists  merely 
because  they 
were  not 
serving  within 
three  months 
of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  on 
Germany.  It 
must  be  stated 
here  that  these 
lists  are  confined  to  cricketers  who  have 
played  frequently  for  the  first  or  second  XI. 
of  their  county,  and  not  merely  to  members 
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of  county  cricket  clubs,  of  whom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  accurate  lists  as  yet. 

Surrey 
(Champion 
County,  1914). 
—  C.  T.  A. 
Wilkinson  (cap- 
tain).  Artists 
Corps  ;  Lieu- 
tenant M.  C. 
Bird,  Royal 
Devon  Yeo- 
manry ;  Private 
D.  J.  Knight, 
Artists  Corps; 
Lieutenant  P. 
H.  a.  Fender, 
Eoyal  Fusiliers; 
Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  H.  I). 
G.  Leveson- 
Gower,  A.S  C. ; 
Lord  Dalmeny, 
Grenadier 
Guards  ;  J.  I. 
Piggott,  Corps 
of  Interpreters; 
J.  Howell, 
Artists  Corps ; 
Hayes,  Hitch, 
and  Sandham, 
Sportsman's 
Battalion  ; 
Myers  and 
Freeman,  1st 
Surrey  Eifles, 
at  the  Front ; 
and  Attwater, 
7th  Sussex 
Regiment; 
Captain  H.  S. 
Altham  (Rep- 
ton),  King's 
Royal  Rifle 
Corps  ;  Lieu- 
tenant I.  P.  F. 
Campbell 
(Repton),  9th 
Hampshire 
Regiment; 
Major  H.  S. 
Bush,  A.O.D., 
mentioned 
in  dispatches  ; 
liieutenant 
J.  Fi.  Raphael 
(Merchant  Taylors'),  Duke  of  Wellington's 
West  Riding  Regiment ;  Private  N.  A. 
Knox  (Dulwich),  Royal  Fusiliers ;  Lieutenant 
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F.  P.  Knox  (Dulwich),  A.S.C. ;  Captain  N.  C. 
Tufnell(Eton),  Kojal  West  Surrey  Eegiment ; 
Lieutenant  F.  S.Gillespie  (Dulwich),  3rd  Royal 
Sussex  Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant  F.  D. 
Hobbs  (Malvern),  Territorials,  unattached  ; 
Lieutenant  R.  B.  Lagden  (Marlborough), 
Rifle  Brigade,  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  M. 
Howell  (Repton),  Royal  Lancaster  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant  F.  W.  Robarts,  London  Scottish 
(T.)  ;  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Palmer  (Upping- 
ham), at  the  Front ;  Private  Peach,  West 
Kent  Yeomanry ;  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Lowther, 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Yeomanry  ; 
Captain  H.  K.  Longman  (Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge), Gordon  Highlanders  ;  Captain  F.  G. 
Thorne,  Norfolk  Regiment  Cyclist  Battalion. 
Others  have  joined  since. 

Essex.— Second-Lieutenant  J.  W.  H.  T. 
Douglas,  3rd  Battalion  Bedfordshire  Regi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Fane,  7th  West 
Yorkshire  Regiment ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Gillingham, 
C.F.,  at  the  Front ;  Private  C.  P.  McGahey, 
2nd  Sportsman's  Battalion  ;  Private  0.  C. 
Bristowe,  H.A.C.  ;  Lieutenant  G.  B.  Davies, 
11th  Battalion  Essex  Regiment;  Captain 
W.  F.  0.  Faviell,  Indian  Army  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  K.  L.  Gibson,  6th  Dragoon 
Guards  ;  Second-Lieutenant  C.  D.  Mclver, 
the  Queen's  West  Surrey  Regiment ;  Private 
W.  Reeves,  Army  Pay  Department ;  Private 
H.  Smith,  West  Middlesex ;  Captain  D. 
Tosetti,  8th  Battalion  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  Turner, 
Staff  Officer,  King's  African  Rifles  ;  Private 
H.  Young,  13th  Battalion  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment ;  Second-Lieutenant  H.  W.  de  Zoete, 
Essex  Yeomanry ;  Private  H.  Mead,  2nd 
Battalion  Essex  Regiment ;  Second-Lieu- 
tenant C.  J.  Round,  Essex  Yeomanry  ; 
Lieutenant  A.  D.  Womersley,  10th  Battalion 
Essex  Regiment ;  and  Second-Lieutenant 
L.  D.  Womersley,  5  th  Battalion  Essex 
Regiment. 

Yorkshire.— Captain  Sir  A.  R.  White, 
R.H.A. ;  Second-Lieutenants D.C.F.  Burton, 
3rd  Battalion  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  and 
R.  C.  Burton,  Leicestershire  Regiment ;  Lieu- 
tenant J.  P.  Wilson,  Royal  Flying  Corps  ; 
Trooper  J.  Tasker,  Yorkshire  Dragoons; 
Sergeant  M.  W.  Booth,  Privates  R.  Kilner 
and  A.  Dolphin,  Leeds  Pals'  Battalion, 
and  Corporal  W.  E.  Bates,  Sportsman's 
Battalion.  Hirst,  Rhodes,  Denton,  and 
Drake  are  serving  in  Voluntary  Training 
Corps. 

Hampshire. — Major  J.  G.  Greig,  Lidian 
Army  ;  Lieutenant  C.  B.  Fry  (Repton), 
R.N.R. ;  Lieutenants  C.  H.  Abercrombie  and 

G.  C.    Harrison,    R.N. ;     Captain    A.    C. 


Johnston  (Winchester),  Woi(;estershire  Regi- 
ment ;  Second  -  Lieutenants  A.  Jaques, 
H.  A.  H.  Smith,  and  A.  McLeod,  Hampshire 
Regiment  (T.)  ;  Privates  Newman,  Livesey, 
Dibden,  Evans,  and  Remnant,  5th  Hampshire 
Regiment  (T.),  in  India ;  and  Privates 
Kennedy,  Clarke,  and  Boyes,  5th  Battalion 
Hampshire   Regiment   (T.) ;    Major   E.  G. 
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Wyiiyard  ;  Major  W.  N.  White  ;  Captains 
H.  W.  M.  Yates,  R.  W.  F.  Jessoii ;  Eev. 
W.Y.  Jephson,  C.F. ;  Lieutenants  Hon.L.H. 
Tennyson,  H.  AY.  Persse,  H.  Plesketli-Pricliard, 
A.  a.  Cowie,  G.  P.  R.  Toynbee  (killed  in 
action),  G.  N.  Bignell,  R.  H.  D.  Bolton,  F.  H. 
Charters,  A.  L.  Hosie,  Colonel  Poore  ;  and 
Rifleman  Gregory  (killed  in  action). 

Warwickshire.  —  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Holbech,  Scots  Guards,  died  of  wounds 
received  at  Ypres,  October  25,  1914 ; 
Lieutenant  R.  G.  Pridmore,  R.F.A., 
Howitzer  Section,  now  in  France.  Second- 
Lieutenants  A.  W.  Foster,  10th  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment,  and  W.  C.  Hands, 
R.G.A.  ;  Sergeant  G.  Curie,  14th  Royal 
Warw^ickshire   Regiment ;    Corporal  J,   H, 


Parsons,  AVarwickshire  Yeomanry  ;  Private 
E.  B.  Crockford,  14th  Battalion  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment ;  Private  C.  K. 
Langley,  H.A.C.,  at  the  Front ;  Privates 
H.  Austin,  H.  Bates,  L.  Bates,  P.  Jeeves, 
and  V.  Y.  Luckiu,  15th  Battalion  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment ;  Private  E.  J. 
Smith  w^as  in  15th  Battahon  Royal  War- 
wickshire Regiment,  but  was  discharged 
for  defective  knees ;  Private  G.  C.  Austin, 
R.M.L.L,  at  the  Dardanelles  ;  and  Private 
W.  Round,  10th  Battalion  Lincolnshire 
Regiment. 

Derbyshire.— Captain  R.  R.  Baggallay, 
11th  Hussars,  mentioned  in  dispatches; 
Second-Lieutenant  G.  L.  Jackson,  Rifle 
Brigade,  at  the  Front;  Captain  S.  Hill- 
W^od,  M.P.,  4th  North  Midland  Howitzer 
Brigade,  R.F.A.  ;  Captain  H.  Fitzherbert 
AVright,  4th  North  Midland  Howitzer  Bri- 
gade, R.F.A.  ;  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Rickman, 
5th  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  Regi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Taylor,  14th 
Battalion  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby- 
shire Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant  G.  M. 
Buckston,  Derbyshire  Yeomanry ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  T.  Forester,  11th  Battalion  South 
Lancashire  Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant 
N.  M.  Hughes  Hallett,  7th  Battalion  Shrop- 
shire Light  Infantry  ;  Second-Lieutenant  R. 
Sale,  8th  Battalion  Shropshire  Light  Infantry ; 
J.  Chapman,  Government  Remount  Depart- 
ment ;  Sergeant  G.  Curgenven,  AYestminster 
Dragoons  ;  Privates  H.  Blacklidge  (cricket 
coach,  who  has  played  for  Surrey),  5th 
Hampshire  Regiment ;  F.  Root,  A.S.C. ;  F. 
Bracey,  J.  Horsley,  W.  Reader,  and  H.  Wild, 
5th  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  Regi- 
ment. .  Captain  F.  C.  Newton,  Derbyshire 
Yeomanry,  and  Captain  L.  Eardley-Simpson, 
Territorial  Force  Reserve,  are  the  joint 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Club.  Second- 
Lieutenant  Middleditch,  Yorkshire  Regi- 
ment, was  wounded  and  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 
He  played  in  Derbyshire  County's  Schools 
matches  last  season. 

Leicestershire. — Lord  Lanesborough, 
President  of  tlie  Clul),  Coldstream  Guards  ; 
Lieutenant  G.  AV.  Hillyard,  R.N.  ;  Captain 
AA\  AY.  Jelf,  R.F.A.,  "^  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches ;  Captain  G.  H.  S.  Fowke,  Gordon 
Highlanders,  prisoner  of  war ;  Major  E.  L. 
Challenor,  6th  Battalion  Leicestershire  Regi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant  A.  T.  Sharp,  5th 
Leicestershire  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  H. 
AYright,  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment 
and  Royal  Flying  Corps  ;  Sergeant  F.  M. 
Joyce,  Motor  Cyclist  Corps  ;  Second-Lieu- 
tenant   W.    N,    Riley,    4th  .  Leicestershire 
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Kegiment  (T.)  ;  Second-Lieutenant  G.  H. 
Salmon,  4tli  Leicestershire  Regiment;  Private 
W.  W.  Odell,  Birmingham  City  Battab'on  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  G-.  B.  F.  Rudd,  6th 
Leicestershire  Regiment  ;  Privates  W.  E. 
Astill  and  W.  Brown,  4th  Leicestershire 
Regiment  (T.). 

Middlesex. — Second-Lientenant  G.  E.  Y. 
Crutchiey,     Scots    Guards,     wounded     and 
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prisoner  of  war  ;  Captain  J.  Wormald,  King's 
Royal  Rifles  ;  Captain  P.  F.  Warner,  Inns 
of  Court,  on  Staff,  War  Office  ;  Lieutenants 
F.  T.  Mann  and  Hon.  R.  Anson,  20th  Hussars ; 
Second-Lieutenants  R.  H.  Twining,  C.  U. 
Peat,  M.  H.  C.  Doll,  and  G.  L.  Hebden, 
11th  Hussars  ;  Lieutenant  W.  P.  Robertson, 
Herts  Yeomanry  ;  Lieutenant  E.  S.  Littel- 
john,  R.A.M.C. ;  Second-Lieutenant  J,  H. 
Hunt,  5th  County  of   London  Regiment; 


Lieutenant  C.  C.  Page,  Artists  Rifles ;  Second- 
Lieutenants  S.  H.  and  C.  A.  Saville,  Essex 
Regiment ;  Private  Lee,  Kensingtons,  and 
A.  J.  Webbe,  National  Guard. 

Lancashiee. — The  County  Club's  pavilion 
at  Old  Trafford  was  handed  over  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  as  a  hospital,  and  there  many 
wounded  have  been  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Princess  Clementine  of  Belgium  has 
visited  them.  The  County  Committee 
decided  that  there  should  be  no 
cricket  at  Old  TrafPord,  "except  in 
the  event  of  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  War."  As  stated  in  the  list 
of  wounded  in  this  article,  Second- 
Lieutenants  R.  H.  Spooner  and  H.  G. 
Garnett  and  Captain  K,  G.  Macleod, 
of  the  Lancashire  XL,  have  been 
wounded.  Among  those  serving  are 
A.  H.  Hornby,  Army  Remount 
Department  ;  Lieutenant  A.  C. 
MacLaren,  A.S.C. ;  Captain  F.  R.  R. 
Brooke,  R.F.A. ;  Second-Lieutenant 
F.  W.  Musson,  Loyal  North  Lanca- 
shire Regiment ;  Lieutenant  John 
Stanning,  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own ; 
Second-Lieutenant  R.  A.  Boddington, 
Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own ;  Lieutenant 
M.  N.  Kenyon,  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
Own  ;  and  Second-Lieutenant  R.  W. 
Makant;  W.  Tyldesley,  H.  Tyldesley, 
Dean  and  Blomley.  Lieutenant 
J.  A.  Ward,  Army  Veterinary  Corps, 
wounded,  is  a  son  of  Albert  Ward 
(Lancashire  and  England). 

Kent.  — L.  H.  W.  Troughton 
(Dulwich),  Public  School  Corps ; 
Second-Lieutenant  E.  W.  Dillon 
(Rugby),  4th  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment ;  Lieutenant  C.  H.  B. 
Marsham  (Eton),  West  Kent  Yeo- 
manry ;  Second-Lieutenant  H.  E.  W. 
Brest  (Malvern),  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenants 
K.  Barlow,  C.  E.  Hatfeild  (Eton), 
and  Leach -Lewis,  East  Kent 
Yeomanry ;  Second-Lieutenant  K.  L. 
Hutohings  (Tonbridge),  4th  King's 
(Liverpool  Regiment)  ;  Blythe, 
Jennings,  Preston,  and  E.  Jennings,  R.E., 
Fielder,  Kent  County  Constabulary. 

Sussex. — Major  His  Highness  Ranjit- 
sinhji,  Jamsaheb  of  Nawanagar,  2nd  Indian 
Cavalry  Division,  Indian  Expeditionary 
Force  ;  Captain  H.  P.  Chaplin,  15th  Hussars  ; 
Captain  A.  C.  G.  Luther,  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  wounded  and  prisoner  of  war ; 
Captain  B.  H.  Holloway,  7th  Northampton- 
shire Regiment ;  Lieutenant  N.  J.  Holloway, 
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18th  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers  (Public  Schools 
Batfciilioii),  and  Privates  Charlvvood,  Street, 
and  Roberts.  Second  -  Lieutenant  E.  C. 
Baker  (Cambridge  University),  3rd  City  of 
London  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  K.  H..  C.  Woodroffe  (Marl- 
borough and  Cambridge  University),  2nd 
Battalion  Welsh  Regiment,  attached  6th 
Battalion  Rifle  Brigade.  H.H.  the  Jam- 
saheb  is  an  officer  on  the  Staff,  who  has  been 
at  the  Front  for  many  months.  He  was  in 
the  vicinity  of,  if  nob  actually  engaged  in,  the 
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CAPTx^IN    R.     O.     SGHWARZ. 

On  the  Staff  in  German  South-  West  Africa. 
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SECOND-LIEUTENANT    K.     B.     LAGDEN, 

mjle  Brigade.     Wounded. 

battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  Lidian  Chiefs  who  have  placed 
practically  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  their 
State  at  the  disposal  of  the  SirJair,  While 
several  other  Chiefs  have  returned  to 
India,  "Ranji"  remains  on  active  service. 
Another  very  famous  Test  Match  cricketer, 
Captain  R.  0.  Schwarz  (St.  Paul's  School), 
Middlesex  County  XL  and  South  Africa, 
was  reported  both  wounded  and  killed 
in  action  in  South  Africa.  Happily,  he 
is  neither.  He  is  serving  on  the  Staff 
with  Colonel  Skinner's  column  in  the 
operations  against  German  South  -  West 
Africa. 
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Nottinghamshire.  —  Lieutenanb  A.  W. 
Carr  (Sherborne),  5th  Lancers,  was  at  Mons, 
and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  was  lamed, 
came  home  until  convalescent,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Front.  He  and  Lieutenant 
P.  S.  Pearson-Gregorj  (Eton),  3rd  Battalion 
Grenadier  Guards,  are  the  only  two  Xotts 
County  cricketers  1  trace.  No  information 
has  been  received  of  the  resfiments  in  which 
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SKCOND-LIEUTKNANT   A.    ir.    LANG, 

Ch-enadier  Guards.     Reported  missing, 

are  J.  Iremonger,  Hardstaff,  Payton,  J.  Gunn, 
Alletson,  Walker,  Barratt,  Whysall,  W. 
Iremonger,  Lee,  Eiley,  Eichmond,  and 
Wilson. 

Northamptonshire.— Captain  J.  H.  Eyan, 
King's  (Liverpool  Eegiment),  was  mentioned 
in  dispatches,  and  C.  N.  Woolley  has 
joined  the  colours  ;  bub  no  news  is  to  hand 
of  the  regiments  which  G.  A.  T.  Vials,  J.  S. 


Denton,  S.  G.  Smith,  W.  H.  Denton,  E. 
Haywood,  G.  J.  Thompson,  W.  Wells,  W. 
East,  W.  A.  BusvTell,  belong  to.  A.  D. 
Denton  and  S.  T.  Askham  were  still  at 
school  last  term. 

Gloucestershire.— Captain  C.  0.  H. 
Sewell,  5tli  Battalion  Gloucestershire  Eegi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Bateman-Chanipain, 
Worcestershire  Eegiment ;  Captain  G.  L. 
Jessop,  14th  Battalion  Manchester  Eegiment ; 
Dennett,  an  ex-soldier,  at  once  rejoined, 
and  Dipper  enlisted  in  the  Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry.  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Brownlee 
died  of  chill  following  influenza,  incurred 
while  in  training  with  his  regiment,  the  3rd 
Battalion  Dorsetshire  Eegiment,  last  autumn. 
Lieutenant  M.  A.  Green,  3rd  Battalion 
Gloucestershire  Eegiment,  wounded  ;  Lieu- 
tenant W.  St.  C.  Grant,  Cameron  High- 
landers ;  Captain  D.  C.  Eobinson,  King's 
Own  (Liverpool  Eegiment),  wounded  and 
returned  to  Front ;  Captain  P.  G.  Eobinson, 
E.A.,  at  the  Front;  Lieutenant  T.  Miller, 
5th  Battalion  Gloucestershire  Eegiment ; 
Private  T.  H.  Fowler,  H.A.C.,.  wounded  ; 
Private  T.  Gauge,  E.F.A.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  C.  0.  H.  Sew^ell  is  carrying 
on  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  of  the 
County  Cricket  Club. 

Somersetshire. — Lieutenant  E.  E.  Han- 
cock, Devonshire  Eegiment,  killed  in  action  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  H.  E.  Hippisley,  1st 
Battalion  Dorsetshire  Eegiment,  killed  in 
action ;  Lieutenant  J.  C.  W.  MacBryan, 
1st  Somersetshire  Light  Infantry,  wounded  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  P.  E.  Johnson  (Eton  and 
Cambridge),  5th  Devonshire  Eegiment  (T.) 
(his  commission  is  dated  August  5,  1914  !)  ; 
Captain  H.  S.  Poyntz,  1st  Bedfordshire 
Eegiment ;  Lieutenant  E.  S.  M.  Poyntz, 
5th  Bedfordshire  Eegiment ;  Captain  V.  T. 
Hill  (Winchester  and  Oxford),  12th  King's 
Eoyal  Eifle  Corps  ;  P.  P.  Hope,  Motor 
Cyclists  Corps  ;  Privates  Bridges,  E.A.M.C., 
and  Hardy,  Somersetshire  Yeomanry. 

Pro  Eege  et  Patria. 

The  reader  will  recognise  the  futility  of 
making  any  attempt  to  give  the  names  of  all 
the  well-known  cricketers  who  have  fallen 
in  the  War  up  to  the  date  when  this  article 
leaves  my  hand,  viz.,  April  17.  No  such 
attempt  will  be  made,  and  I  trust  that 
I  may  be  absolved  of  any  suggestion  of 
preferential  treatment  in  referring  to  those 
whom  I  mention  here.  I  recognise  to 
the  full  that  the  names  of  other  brave 
fellows  who  fell  as  they  did  are  legion,  and 
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quite  as  worthy  of  record  here.  But  at 
the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  give 
biographical  details  of  all  the  cricketers 
who  have  fallen  in  action. 

But  the    barest    justice,  and,   owing   to 
exigencies  of  space,  not  even  always  that, 


were  his  two  best  games.  He  and  Lord 
George  Scott  made  centuries  for  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  respectively  in  the  'Varsity 
Match  of  1887. 

Captain    R.   0.    Lagden   (Marlborough), 
60th  Rifles,  already  briefly  referred  to  in  my 
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THK  LATE  CAPTAIN  K.  N.  GRENFELT., 

".''        9th  Lancers.    Killed  in  action. 


can  be  done  to  the  few  whose  names  now 
follow. 

Major  Eustace  Crawley,  12th  Lancers 
(Cambridge  University  and  Hertfordshire), 
was  one  of  Harrow's  greatest  sons.  He  was 
a  splendid  cricketer,  and  a  man  who  was 
good  at  all  those  other  games  at  which  he 
was  not  great.     Probably  cricket  and  racquets 


second  article  on  Rugby  Football,  was  in 
the  Oxford  University  XL,  a  hard  hitting 
batsman  and  useful  fast  bowler.  Lieutenant 
A.  H.  Perrott,  Adjutant  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment,  played  for  Berkshire  County. 

Lieutenant  C.  C.  Sills  (Oakham  School) 
was  in  the  Sandhurst  XL,  and  had  played 
for  the  Young  Amateurs  of  Surrey  for  two 
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years.  A  fine,  big  man,  he  showed  promise 
of  becoming  a  really  good  cricketer. 

Captain  W.  M.  Burt-Marshall  (Rugby), 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  who 
died  of  wounds,  was  in  the  School  XI.  in 
the  time  of  R.  W.  Poulton-Palmer,  F.  M. 
Stoop,  and  R.  W.  Evers.  He  was  a  splendid 
fieldsman  and  a  useful  bat. 

Captain  R.  N.  Grenfell  (Eton),  9th 
Lancers,  was  in  the  Eton  XI.,  and  a  fine 
all-round  player  of  games.  He  was  the 
twin-brother  of  Captain  F.  0.  Grrenfell,  V.C. 

Lieutenant  A.  E.  J.  ColHns  (Clifton), 
R.E.,  was  the  holder  of  the  world's  in- 
dividual record  score  of  628  not  out.  This 
was  made  in  1899,  in  a  junior  house  match 
at  Clifton  College.  It  was  scored  during 
part  of  five  afternoons.  Soon  after  the 
accomplishment  the  boy  received  a  note  of 
congratulation    and    a    bat  from    the   late 

A.  E.  Stoddart— who  died  in  April  last — 
until  then  the  holder  of  the  world's  record, 
a  score  of  485,  made  in  1886  on  the 
Hampstead  Ground.  Collins  played  for 
Woolwich,  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  at  Lord's.  He  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  fell  in  action  near 
Zonnebeke,  Ypres,  November  11,  1914. 

Captain  E.  F.  Chinnery  (Eton),  Coldstream 
Guards,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  was  in  the 
Eton  XL  of  1906,  and  ran  in  the  Hurdles 
for  Oxford.  He  was  killed  at  Issy  in  a 
flying  accident  while  preparing  himself  for 
active  service. 

Second-Lieutenant  H.  E.  Hippisley,  1st 
Battalion  Dorsetshire  Regiment,  who  was 
killed  at  Langemarck,  Ypres,  on  October  23, 
1914,  aged  twenty-four,  had  played  for 
Somerset,  and  also  at  hockey  for  the  Western 
Counties. 

Second-Lieutenant  R.  A.  Persse  (Eton), 
Rifle  Brigade,  was  a  promising  bowler  of 
some  pace,  who  was  in  the  Eton  XL  of  1911, 
and  played  in  the  Oxford  Freshmen's  Match 
in  191B. 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  G.  Shaw  (Marlborough), 
King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light  Infantry), 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  trenches  on 
December  18,  1914.  He  was  in  the  Marl- 
borough XL  of  1911,  and  was  captain  of 
Sandhurst  cricket  as  well  as  hockey  in  1913, 
also  playing  in  county  cricket  for  Bucks. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Buckingham — himself  an  old  Oxford  Blue — 
and  was  a  good  batsman  and  useful  wicket- 
keeper.     In  Army  cricket  at  Malta  the  late 

B.  H.  G.  Shaw  made  several  centuries  and 
2,500  runs  in  1914. 

H.   Webb,    London    Rifle   Brigade,   was 


captain  of  the  Minerva  Athletic  Association 
cricket  team,  also  a  good  Rugby  football 
player  with  the  London  Welsh  Club. 

Lieutenant  G.  H.  S.  Tyndale  (Christ's 
Hospital),  West  India  Regiment,  attached 
Middlesex  Regiment,  died  of  wounds  received 
at  Neuve  Chapelle  in  March.  He  was  in 
the  Sandhurst  XL  of  1914,  scoring  a  century 
against  Woolwich.  He  was  also  a  very  good 
centre  three-quarter. 
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SECOND-LIEUTENANT    G.     E.     V.     CRUTCHLEY, 

Scots  Guards.     Wounded,  and  prisoner  in  hospital. 
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LIEUTENANT    C.    W.     TUFNELL, 

Grenadier  Guards.    Killed  in  action. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  0.  Weigall  (Bedford), 
Sherwood  Foresters,  was  in  the  Sandhurst  XI. 
and  XY. 

Lieutenant  H.  S.E.  Bury  (Eton),  Grenadier 
Guards,  was  the  hero  of  the  1907  match  with 
Harrow,  when  he  made  66  at  the  most 
critical  time.  He  was  killed  in  action  close 
to  a  chance  barricade,  and  alongside  Sir 
E.  Bosanquet's  son,  who  was  with  him  in 
the  same  house  at  Eton,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  only  three  officers  who  survived  that 
particular  engagement.  Letters  from  the 
Front,  written  at  the  time,  speak  of  the 
almost  furious  grief  among  the  men  and 
officers  at  Bury's  death.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  being  an  officer  at  all  was  evidence 
of  sheer  pluck,  for  he  was  at  one  time  in  a 


sanatorium,  fighting  for  the  life  which,  when 
necessary,  he  gladly  offered  and  gave  to 
his  King  and  country.  While  our  race 
breeds  such  men  as  Harold  Bury,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  a  Briton. 

Lieutenant  C.  W.  Tufnell(Eton),  Grenadier 
Guards,  was  a  fine  wicket-keeper  and  batsman, 
who  made  many  runs  for  Eton — of  which  XL 
he  was  captain — Sandhurst,  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  I  Zingari. 

Captain  the  Hon.  A.  E.  S.  MulhoUand 
(Eton),  Irish  Guards,  was  a  splendid  quick- 
scoring  batsman,  whose  cricket  was  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Household  Brigade  and 
I  Zingari.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Dunleath,  and  excellent  at  all  games. 

Lieutenant  the  Hon.  A.  Windsor-Clive 
(Eton),  Grenadier  Guards,  was  the  victim  of 
a  gross  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy  clad  in  British  uniform.  He  was  in 
the  Eton  XL,  and  was  frequently  tried  for 
the  Cambridge  XL,  but  just  failed,  four 
years  ago,  to  get  his  Blue.  He  was  a  slow 
left-arm  bowler,  and  played  regularly  for 
the  Household  Brigade. 

Second  -  Lieutenant  D.  C.  C.  Sewell 
(Wellingborough),  Royal  West  Kent  Regi- 
ment, was  one  of  the  best  all-rounders  that 
famous  home  of  cricket  ever  had  among  her 
pupils.     He  fell  early  in  the  War. 

Second-Lieutenant  R.  E.  Hancock,  already 
mentioned  in  my  first  Rugby  Football  article, 
Devon  shire  Regiment,  had  played  for  Somerset 
at  cricket. 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Parke  (Winchester), 
who  fell  in  action  last  autumn,  was  well 
known  in  Dorsetshire  County  cricket.  In 
August,  1913,  he  made  a  century  in  each 
innings  for  Dorset  v,  M.C.C.  at  Lord's. 

Captain  A.  S.  Nisbett,  Worcestershire 
Regiment,  kept  wn'cket  for  Worcestershire 
the"  last  time  that  County  XL  appeared  at 
Lord's  against  Middlesex  last  year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Evelyn  Bradford, 
Seaforth  Highlanders,  was  very  well  known 
in  Hants  cricket  some  years  ago.  He  used 
to  say  his  only  claim  to  notoriety  as  a 
cricketer  was  that  his  name  was  put  on  the 
list  of  bowlers  with  a  doubtful  action  ;  but 
all  those  who  have  played  with  and  against 
him  know  better  than  that,  for  he  was  a 
capital  cricketer  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Captain  G.  A.  M.  Docker,  who  fell  early 
in  the  War,  was  very  well  known  in  Army 
and  M.C.C.  cricket.  He  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  M.C.C.  tours  abroad. 

Captain  A.  M.  Byng,  4th  Royal  Fusiliers, 
played  for  Hants  in  1905,  and  was  a  fine 
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batsman,  who  scored  204  for  Hampshire 
Hogs  V,  Eojal  Navy. 

Captain  C.  H.  Browning,  R.F.A.,  Lieu- 
tenant R.  N.  Grenfell,  and  Major  the  Hon. 
W.  G.  S.  Cadogan,  10th  Hussars  and  R.M.O., 
Sandhurst,  were  all  in  the  Eton  XI. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  H.  Hillier  (Cheltenham), 
2nd  Monmouths,  Suffolk  County  cricketer, 
died  in  March  of  wounds  received  January  26. 
He  was  a  good  lawn  tennis  player. 


Coldstream  Guards.     Well  known  in  House- 
hold Brigade  cricket. 

Second-Lieutenant  the  Hon.Y.  D.  Boscawen 


LIEUTENANT    A.    W.    CAKli, 

Uh  Lancets.     Wounded. 
Two  photographs  by  Hawkins  dc  Co.,  Brighton. 


Captain  D.  G.  H.  Auchinleck  (Winchester), 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers.  Played  for 
Winchester  in  1894-1895. 

Lieutenant     D.     C.    Bingham     (Eton), 


LIEUTENANT    II.    G.    GAliNETT, 

South  Wales  Borderers.     Wounded, 

(Eton),  Coldstream  Guards.  Played  v. 
Harrow  in  1908. 

Major  A.  Buckingham,  Gordon  High- 
landers.    Well-known  Army  cricketer. 

Major  H.  T.  Cliff,  3rd  West  Yorkshire 
Regiment.  Played  for  the  Yorkshire  Gentle- 
men. 

Lieutenant  H.H.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Battenberg,  King's  Royal  Rifles.  Used  to 
play  in  Army  cricket. 

Lieutenant  P.  W.  H.  Doll  (Charterhouse), 
King's  (Liverpool  Regiment).  Old  Carthu- 
sians and  Army  cricketer. 

Lieutenant  R.  R.  Egerton,  R.E.  Played 
for  R.E.  V.  R.A.  at  Lord's. 

Captain  0.  C.  S.  Gilliat  (Eton),  Rifle 
Brigade.  Made  53  and  54,  not  out,  for 
Eton  V.  Harrow  in  1899. 

Captain  J.  A.  Halliday  (Harrow),  11th 
Hussars.     Harrow  v,  Eton,  1898. 
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Captain  G.  M.  J.  Harford  (Fettes), 
R.M.L.I.  Lost  with  H.M.S.  Monmouth, 
Played  for  R.N.  v.  Army  at  Lord's. 

Captain  T.  H.  Hughes,  Worcestershire 
Regiment.     Played  for  Hants. 

Lieutenant  H.  J.  G.  Gilmour,  Worcester- 
shire Regiment.  Gentlemen  of  Worcester- 
shire. 

Private  T.  Gregory,  King's  Royal  Rifles, 
Notts  professional.  Played  for  Hants  on 
one  occasion  in  1913. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Holbech,  Scots  Guards. 
Played  for  M.O.C. 

Captain    S.    F.   A.   A.    Hurt    (Harrow), 


l'<'^  . 


CAPTAIN    K.    G.    MACLEOD, 

Gordon  Highlatiders.     Wounded. 
Two  photographs  by  Hawkins  &  Co.,  Brighton. 


LIEUTENANT    J.    C.    W.    McBRYAN, 

1st  Somersetshire  Light  Infantry.     Wounded. 

Royal  Scots  Fusiliers.  Played  v.  Eton  in 
1897,  1898. 

Captain  W.  M.  Kingston,  D.S.O.,  Welsh 
Fusihers.     Free  Foresters  and  I  Zingari. 

Lieutenant  T.  E.  Lawson-Smith  (Harrow), 
]  3th  Hussars.  Played  v,  Eton  1908  ;  highest 
scorer,  79  not  out. 

Captain  W.  A.  Fuller-Maitlaiid,  Coldstream 
Guards.     Household  Brigade  XL 

Major  Hughes  Onslow  (Eton).  Eton  v, 
Harrow  1880.  Said  to  be  the  first  British 
casualty  in  the  War,  his  death  in  France 
being  due  to  an  accident. 

Captain  H.  N.  Leese,  59th  Scinde  Rifles. 
Well  known  in  cricket  in  India. 

Private  F.  S.  Lowe,  the  Buflfs.  Kent 
professional,  and  a  promising  fast  bowler. 
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Lieutenant  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Manners 
(Eton),  Coldstream  Guards.  Forty,  not  out, 
for  Eton  v.  Harrow  in  1910.  Eton  won  by 
9  runs. 

Lieutenant  H.  Mockler-Ferryman  (Wel- 
lington), Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
Light  Infantry.  Played  regularly  for  Alder- 
shot  Command  and  also  for  Berkshire,  and 
was  a  good  bowler. 

Lieutenant  F.  Pepys,  D.S.O.,  Oxford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry. 
Played  for  Aldershot  Command.  A  good 
rifle-shot. 

Sergeant-Major  W.  Muddle,  Lancashire 
Fusiliers.  A  good  bowler  and  member  of 
the  Twickenham  CO. 

Lieutenant  F.  P.  Pemberton,  2nd  Life 
Guards.     Played  for  Cambridgeshire. 

Lieutenant  R.  S.  Pringle  (Winchester), 
Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment.  Died  of 
wounds  received  in  action.  Winchester  v. 
Eton  in  1908. 

Lieutenant  R.  F.  Simson  (Edinburgh 
Academy),  R.F.A.  Already  mentioned  in 
my  first  Rugby  Football  article.  Was  in 
Academy  XI.  in  1908.  Scottish  Rugby 
International  three-quarter. 

Lieutenant  I.  Sprot  (Eton),  Queen's  Own 
Cameron  Highlanders.  Played  for  Eton  and 
M.C.C. 

Major  E.  P.  Thomson  (Fettes),  Royal 
Munster  Fusiliers.  Wiltshire  and  M.C.C. 
Captain  of  Fettes  in  1891  and  1892.  A 
fine,  dashing  batsman. 

Lieutenant  H.  R.  Sweet  -  Escott,  3rd 
King's  (Liverpool  Regiment).  Well-known 
member  of  Glamorganshire  cricketing 
family. 

Captain  C.  Symes  Thompson,  Grenadier 
Guards.     Household  Brigade  XI. 

Captain  G,  P.  R.  Toynbee  (Winchester), 
Rifle  Brigade.  Played  for  School  in  1902 
and  1903,  and  for  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst,  in 
1904  and  1905.     A  good  batsman. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  L.  Walcott  (Christ's 
Hospital),  2nd  Ghurkhas.  Played  for  his 
School  and  for  the  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 

Private  E.  T.  Ward,  London  Rifle  Brigade. 
Private  Banks  XI. 

Captain  C.  S.  Wood  (Tonbridge),  East 
Yorkshire  Regiment.  Captain  of  School  XL 
in  1892,  and  of  R.M.C.  XL  in  1893. 

Captain  T.  Wright,  R.E.,  V.C.  Won 
the  Victoria  Cross  at  Yailly,  where  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Was  a  member  of  the 
R.E.  XL 

Lieutenant  W.  S.  Yalland  (Clifton), 
Gloucestershire  Regiment.  Played  for 
Gloucestershire  in  1910. 


Among  the  Wounded. 

One  of  the  first  cricket  notabilities  to  be 
wounded  was  : — 

Second-Lieutenant  R.  H.  Spooner  (Marl- 
borough), Lincolnshire  Regiment,  who  was 
struck  by  a  shrapnel  bullet  in  the  shoulder. 
ki\  operation  was  at  one  time  deemed 
necessary,  but  it  has  not  been  performed, 
and  his  future  cricket  will  be  played  under 
the  ever-present  handicap  of  a  specimen  of 
Teutonic  culture.    Since  promoted  Captain. 

Captain  K.  G.  Macleod  (Fettes),  Gordon 
Highlanders,  Lancashire,  was  wounded  by 
shrapnel  in  the  arm  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 

Lieutenant  H.  G.  Garnett,  South  Wales 
Borderers,  Lancashire,  was  home  on  leave 
from  the  Argentine  when  the  War  broke 
out,  and  was  wounded  towards  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Carr  (Sherborne),  5th 
Lancers,  Notts.  Captained  the  team  last 
season  in  the  absence  of  the  late  A.  0.  Jones. 

Captain  F.  0.  Grenfell,  Y.C.  (Eton), 
9th  Lancers.  Was  in  the  Eton  XI.  Has 
been  twice  wounded,  and  won  the  Yictoria 
Cross  early  in  the  War  by  magnificent 
courage  and  dash. 

Second-Lieutenant  R.  B.  Lagden  (Marl- 
borough), Rifle  Brigade,  Surrey,  captain-elect 
of  Cambridge  for  1914,  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  He  has  a  special  grievance  against 
the  common  enemy,  as  the  hurt  was  done 
during  the  luncheon  interval. 

Second-Lieutenant  G.  E.  V.  Crutchley 
(Harrow),  Scots  Guards,  Oxford  and  Middle- 
sex. At  first  reported  missing,  but  was  then 
reported  wounded  and  prisoner  in  hospital. 
A  fine  all-round  cricketer,  who  scored  99 
for  Oxford  v.  Cambridge  at  Lord's.  At 
the  same  time,  Second-Lieutenant  A.  H. 
Lang  (Harrow),  Grenadier  Guards,  Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk,  and  Sussex,  was  reported 
missing.  Lang  was  a  fine  batsman  and 
racquet  player,  and  a  good  wicket-keeper. 

Second  -  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Y.  Hopley 
(Harrow),  Grenadier  Guards,  Cambridge 
University.  Played  v.  Eton  in  1909  and 
1910.  Got  his  Blue  as  a  Senior  in  1913. 
Won  Heavv- Weight  Boxing  for  Cambridge 
in  1912. 

Captain  A.  C.  G.  Luther,  King's  Own 
(Yorkshire  Light  Infantry),  played  cricket  for 
Sussex  and  Rugby  football  for  Yorkshire. 
At  first  reported  killed,  but  was  wounded, 
and  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Lieutenant  D.  C.  Robinson  (Clifton), 
King's  Own  (Royal  I^ancaster  Regiment), 
Gloucestershire  and  M.C.C.  team  to  South 
Africa.     A  good  wicket-keeper  and  batsman. 
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Captain  F.  T.  D.  Wilson,  Suffolk,  M.C.C., 
and  Army.  A  line  batsman.  Prisoner  of 
war. 

Captain  A.  C.  Johnston  (Winchester), 
Worcestershire  Kegiment,  Hants  and  Gentle- 
men of  England.  Wounded  early  in  the 
War.     A  cricketer  of  Test  Match  ability. 


The  Author  begs  to  acknowledge  heartily 
the  assistance  he  has  received,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article,  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
county  clubs,  and  the  lists  compiled  by  Mr. 
II.  V.  L.  Stanton.  A  further  group  of  notes 
on  other  well-known  cricketers  who  are  serving 
in  the  War  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. 
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THE   WHISPERING   VALLEY 

"We  buried  him  in  a  valley,  along  with  two  other 
brave  fellows." — Extract  from  letter, 

npHE  whispering  valley  lies 
'      A-dream  within  the  sun, 
While  the  receding  battle=cries 
Grow  fainter,  every  one. 

The  little  winds  that  stir 

Upon  the  marching  feet, 
Hear  the  one  whisper  move  in  her, 

Most  secretive  and  sweet: 

"Three  they  have  given  to  me 
From  out  their  shining  ranks; 
Lo,  I  will  guard  them  carefully, 
And  hide  them  in  my  banks. 

Three  they  have  given  to  me 

For  burial  and  for  rest- 
Youth,  love  of  country,  gallantry, 

These  sleep  within  my  breast." 

The  whispering  valley  sighs 
In  secret,  glad  repose: 
**0h,  rich  my  gift  and  sacrifice 
As  any  altar  shows ! ' ' 

AQNES  QROZIER    HERBERTSON. 
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AN  AFRICAN  QUEST 

By  EDWIN    LESTER  ARNOLD 

Author  of  ''  Phra  the  Phmnician,'^   etc. 
Illustrated    by    C.    Dudley    Tennant 


IVEN  her  best  friends 
shook  their  heads 
disapprovingly.  It 
was  one  thing  to  be 
faithful  to  the  dead, 
and  another  to  be 
downright  obsti- 
nate. It  was  all 
very  well  to  mourn 
duteously,  and  for 
a  time,  one  who 
would  never  return,  but  quite  another 
to  waste  a  sunny  young  life  in  futile 
expectations.  They  told  Margaret  Berington 
so.  They  told  her  that  the  man  who  had 
been  her  husband  for  a  few  short  weeks, 
who  had  enhsted  as  a  common  soldier  at  the 
Cape  for  the  Boer  War,  and,  many  months 
later  on,  disappeared  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely from  the  knowledge  of  the  living 
world,  was  undoubtedly  dead.  For  Margaret 
was  rich,  Margaret  was  young  and  pretty. 
What  man  in  his  senses  would  forget  such 
things,  or  abide  in  oblivion  while  he  had 
strength  to  hold  a  pen  or  capital  enough 
to  buy  the  postage  stamp  that,  reopening 
communication  between  them,  would  have 
brought  him  golden  aid,  or  anything  else 
which  the  purse  and  gentle  heart  of  the 
waiting  wife  at  home  might  compass. 

At  first  those  well-meaning  friends  made 
her  angry,  and  then,  as  time  endorsed  their 
arguments,  and  the  months  slipped  into  years 
without  a  sign  or  a  word  from  the  missing 
man,  they  brought  tears  of  doubt  and  sorrow 
to  her  eyes.  Not  in  public — for  within  that 
dainty  person  of  hers  dwelt  a  very  stubborn 
heart — but  in  private,  by  nights,  by  the 
yellow  light  of  the  candle  burning  on 
the  bureau  where  she  kept  her  husband's 
last  letters  and  trinkets,  the  tears  fell 
copiously,  and  Margaret  grew  thin  and  pale. 
Then  her  friends  shook  their  heads  more 
than  ever,  and,  saying  it  was  the  saddest 


thing  they  had  known,  suggested  the  grand 
tour  to  her — Hamburg,  Paris,  anything  for 
new  interests  and  a  change  of  scene.  They 
made  a  hundred  useless  suggestions,  till  along 
came  an  old  friend,  wise,  mature,  an  adept 
in  human  hearts. 

"  My  dear,"  said  this  Mrs.  Withers,  after 
considering  the  situation,  "you  and  I  will 
start  for  Africa  in  two  weeks*  time ;  there 
you  shall  hunt  this  barren  trail  to  the  end. 
Maybe  Providence  will  send  you  some 
information — more  likely  it  will  send  you 
none — but,  in  any  case,  you  will  have  done 
everything  possible,  and  convinced  yourself 
of  the  hopelessness  of  your  patience  as 
none  of  us  could  ever  do." 

Margaret  Berington  welcomed  the 
suggestion.  She  was  weary  of  inaction. 
She  had  waited  the  long  years  that  had 
intervened  since  the  end  of  the  Boer  War, 
and  lately  the  fancy  had  taken  her  that  if 
she  were  to  follow  her  husband's  footsteps, 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places  where  he 
had  last  been  heard  of,  and  if  such  a  journey 
proved  without  result,  then,  as  Mrs.  Withers 
said,  she  would  have  done  all  that  could  be 
done,  and  the  future  lay  with  her.  So  the 
pleasant-faced  girl  was  presently  a-wandering 
through  the  scene  of  old  battlefields  whose 
scars  were  quickly  healing,  and  asking  every- 
where, as  she  went,  for  the  man  no  one  knew. 

It  was  John  Berington  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  in  the  sunny  squares  of  new  towns 
leaping  to  life  from  the  ashes  of  dead 
quarrels,  and  John  Berington  amongst  the 
homesteads  of  pioneers  far  away  outside,  and 
everywhere  the  answer  was  the  same — no  one 
had  heard  of  him.  The  agent  in  the  town 
to  whom  she  had  sent  her  letters  during  the 
war  still  held  two  or  three  which  had  never 
been  called  for,  but  knew  nothing  of  the 
missing  husband ;  while,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  no  record  of  his  name  or  services 
in  the  regiment  he  had  joined. 
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That  was  very  singular,  and  Margaret's 
pretty  brows  were  puckered  as  she  pondered 
on  it.  His  soldier  comrades  by  that  time 
were  mostly  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world,  those  of  them  whose  bones  were 
not  whitening  amongst  the  sandy  ridges  or 
mimosa  thickets  of  the  African  wilderness. 
But  presently,  by  chance,  she  heard  of  one 
Henry  Gifford,  who  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  troop  Berington  had  joined,  and,  as 
he  was  still  at  hand,  to  him  Margaret  and 
Mrs.  Withers  hastened.  They  took  a 
house  that  lay  empty,  with  a  sloping 
garden  over  against  the  farmstead  where 
the  ex-soldier  grew  corn  and  cattle,  and  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  them. 

The  gossips  on  the  spot  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  those  days  to  whisper  to  Margaret 
and  her  friend  that  all  was  not  well  with 
Mr.  Henry  Gifford.  He  was  under  a  cloud 
of  some  sort — what  exactly,  the  girl  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  ask,  since,  as  she  said  to 
her  companion,  she  would  have  interviewed 
Lucifer  himself  if  he  had  helped  the  quest. 
Then,  on  the  morrow  appointed,  the  stranger 
came,  hitching  his  horse  to  their  gate-post 
and  striding  up  to  the  verandah,  a  sunburnt, 
broad-shouldered  young  Englishman,  open- 
faced  and  handsome,  clad  in  work-stained 
brown  khaki,  his  spurs  glinting  in  the  sun- 
shine, his  riding  whip  in  hand — not  at  all 
tlie  man  one  would  have  fancied  to  be  an 
evil-doer,  and  Margaret,  even  at  the  first 
glance,  liked  him. 

But  Mr.  Harry  Gifford  was  as  barren  of 
information  as  all  others.  He  listened  to 
her  story  gravely,  when  presently  he  heard 
it,  then  shook  his  head.  It  was  certainly 
strange  there  were  no  records  of  the  missing 
man  in  the  regiment,  but  many  men  dis- 
appeared in  that  rough  country,  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  trace  them.  Still,  any  help  he 
could  give  he  gladly  offered,  and  those 
two  talked  the  matter  over  till  Margaret 
thought  she  had  never  found  a  more 
sympathetic  listener,  and  Gifford,  as  he 
came  under  the  spell  of  those  kind  blue 
eyes,  exclaimed  to  himself  that  surely  no 
man  who  still  lived  would  wiUingly  play 
truant  from  them. 

Those  two  plotters  settled  that  he  should 
join  in  the  search,  coming  from  time  to  time 
to  report  his  discoveries,  while  the  lady 
played  her  part  in  her  own  way.  During 
the  weeks  that  followed,  Gifford  spent  him- 
self with  chivalrous  zeal  in  the  matter,  letting 
the  weeds  grow  tall  upon  his  fields,  and  his 
fences  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  while  he  scoured 


the  country  on  a  hopeless  quest,  visiting 
towns  and  villages  and  kraals,  and  worrying 
black  men  and  white  for  tidings  of  John 
Berington.  But  now  the  time  of  departure 
was  near  at  hand,  and,  this  being  so,  young 
Harry  Gifford  came  to  the  house  one  morning, 
when  all  but  Margaret  were  away,  to  see  her 
possibly  for  the  last  time. 

That  lady  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
the  wide  verandah,  all  in  white  muslin, 
with  climbing  heliotrope  and  honey-scented 
jasmine  on  the  trellis  for  backing,  a  sight 
to  do  any  man  good,  to  make  him  eager  to 
cover  up  his  faults  and  appear  to  the  very 
best.  Yet  the  soldier  had  come  to  say  he 
was  no  fit  company  for  her,  a  man  only 
half  cleared  from  the  shame  of  a  cruel  and 
treacherous  deed.  And  Margaret  was  as 
sweet  and  inviting  as  the  sunny  garden 
outside,  and  in  the  clear,  unflinching  light 
of  her  eyes,  that  were  so  steady  and  true, 
baseness  seemed  twice  base,  shame  doubly 
shameful. 

"  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  a  brief  but 
very  pleasant  friendship,  Mrs.  Berington," 
began  Gifford,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  and 
tapping  his  riding-boots  nervously  with  his 
whip. 

"  It  is  I  who  should  thank  you  for  your 
friendship  and  much  help  ungrudgingly 
given,"  replied  the  lady. 

Then,  after  an  awkwai'd  pause,  the  soldier, 
with  a  visible  effort,  went  on :  "  This  is 
a  small  place,  Mrs.  Berington,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  people  should  have  talked  to 
you  about  me,  and,  before  you  go,  I  have 
come  to  ask,  as  a  man  who,  perhaps,  never 
before  asked  a  favour  in  his  life,  that  I  may 
tell  you  the  truth." 

"  I  have  heard  something,"  said  Margaret, 
and  her  voice  was  low  and  her  heart 
troubled  within  her. 

Mr.  Gifford  dared  not  look  at  her.  He 
writhed  in  his  chair,  and  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  upon  him,  for  now  he  knew  for 
the  first  time  that  he  loved  Margaret 
Berington  above  all  earthly  things,  and  he 
had  come  to  make  her  despise  him.  At  that 
moment  a  soldier's  saddle,  the  desert  in  front 
smoking  under  the  flying  storm  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  cruel  death  for  companion  at  his 
bridle-rein,  would  have  been  joy  compared 
to  the  cool  verandah,  the  tasselled  jewels 
of  the  flowers  nodding  overhead,  and  the 
morning  breeze  that  played  so  gently  with 
the  loose  strands  of  hair  of  the  girl  who 
watched  him. 

Mr.  Gifford,  ex-captain  of  irregular  cavalry, 
may  have  been  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  as  was 
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commonly  whispered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  he  was  not  a  coward.     He  knew  that — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small 
Who  win  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

So  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  as  a  brave 
man  will,  plunged  without  preface  into 
the  matter.  "  When  the  war  was  over, 
and  before  I  came  here,  Mrs.  Bering  ton, 
I  wandered  about  a  good  deal  and  tried 
many  things.  Amongst  others,  the  talk  of 
a  new  goldfield  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  fascinated  me  as  these  discoveries 
have  fascinated  many  other  adventurers.  I 
determined  to  try  my  luck,  and,  chancing  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  an  Englishman 
named  Wilson,  equally  unsettled  with  myself, 
we  bought  miners'  kits,  secured  the  services 
of  a  Kaffir,  and  went  up  country  together. 
Our  venture  was  moderately  successful.  We 
got  into  a  very  lonely  district,  far  from  any 
other  white  men,  and  whatever  luck  we  did 
have  fell  to  my  friend.  He  had  won  enough 
gold  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  make 
a  return  to  civilisation  worth  while,  and  I 
had  won  nothing.  We  were  the  best  of 
friends,  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Bering  ton,  but  I 
will  not  dwell  on  that,  for  I  am  giving  you 
the  bare  facts  as  they  appeared  to  outsiders. 
Then  the  time  came  for  my  companion  to 
take  his  holiday  with  his  winnings — and  you 
can  guess  what  that  means  to  men  in  our 
circumstances — while  I,  the  unsuccessful,  was 
to  stay  alone  in  the  miserable  little  shelter 
we  had  built  with  our  own  hands,  nursing 
my  envy  on  coarse  and  scanty  food  till  he 
returned. 

"  On  the  afternoon  before  my  friend  was  to 
have  started,  I  came  back  to  the  hut  where 
I  had  left  him,  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits,  an  hour  before.  The  cooking-fire 
was  smoking  by  the  doorway,  the  kettle  for 
our  tea  hanging  from  the  tripod  over  it,  my 
friend's  pick  and  shovel  still  lay  where  he 
had  thrown  them  down  after  work,  but  no 
one  was  moving.  I  called  him  by  name,  and, 
when  he  did  not  answer,  entered  the  hut. 
To  my  horror,  there  was  poor  Wilson  lying 
on  the  floor,  dying,  the  blood  from  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  back  even  then 
darkening  as  it  dried  in  the  sunshine  coming 
through  the  roof.  I  ran  to  him  and  lifted 
his  head.  He  moved  a  little  and  opened  his 
eyes,  but  could  not  speak.  He  was  dying 
quickly  while  I  held  him.  But  presently  he 
mustered  his  strength  and  made  a  sign  that 
he  would  write.  I  propped  him  up  on  an  old 
coat,  and  got  paper  and  pencil.    For  a  minute 


or  two  he  held  them  motionless,  and  was  so 
white  and  still  it  seemed  he  was  already  gone. 
Then  suddenly,  with  a  struggle,  his  fingers 
began  to  trace  words  on  the  paper.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  kneel  by  him,  and  when  the 
writing  was  done,  he  signed  to  me  to  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  fasten  it  up.  I  did  as  he 
wished,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  dismay, 
and  he  attempted  to  write  an  address.  But 
his  strength  had  gone.  He  shivered  and  lay 
back  in  my  arms  again.  His  lips  moved, 
and,  bending  low,  I  heard  him  whisper, 
'  For  my  wife.  Give  it  to  her— my  love  ! ' 
and  then  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
was  dead  indeed. 

"  That  is  the  truth,  Mrs.  Berington,  with 
the  exception  of  the  letter-writing,  just  as 
I  told  it  afterwards  to  the  Court,  where  it 
was  not  believed.  I  went  out  into  the 
sunlight.  The  kettle  on  the  tripod  was 
beginning  to  boil,  and  I  called  for  the  Kaffir  ; 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  has 
never  been  seen  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
my  friend's  gold  winnings  had  gone,  too. 
Everything  had  happened  so  suddenly,  I 
was  so  shocked  that  I  sat  on  a  log  for 
half  an  hour,  my  head  in  my  hands,  trying 
to  realise  the  tragedy.  When  the  numbness 
went  off,  a  sense  of  my  duty  came  back  to 
me.  I  fastened  the  hut  np,  got  out  my 
horse,  and  rode  into  the  nearest  English 
township.  They  sent  men  back  with  me, 
bringing  a  surgeon  with  them — though  little 
good  he  could  do— and  found  my  friend  as 
I  have  said,  a  revolver — my  revolver,  with 
one  cartridge  fired — lying  near  him.  They 
listened  to  my  story  in  silence.  They  looked 
at  that  weapon,  and  the  blood  which  had 
marked  my  hands  and  clothes  when  I  lifted 
him,  and  I  was  arrested. 

"  It  was  natural  and  proper,  and  they 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.  I  stood 
my  trial  in  the  big  town  where  poor  Wilson 
was  to  have  spent  his  holiday,  and  I  got 
off  with  my  life,  less  because  many  believed 
the  version  I  gave  than  because  the  flight 
of  that  Kaffir  made  my  own  guilt  not  quite 
certain.  They  could  not  decently  hang  me 
in  the  face  of  such  a  doubt,  and  I  had  the 
benefit  of  a  cold  Scotch  verdict  of  *Not 
proven '  as  solace  for  my  shame  and  sorrow. 
That  is  how  the  matter  stands.  It  is  that, 
Mrs.  Berington,  I  have  come  to  tell  you, 
scarcely  daring  to  think  you  will  believe 
me,  but  asking  at  least  for  your  friendly 
hesitation." 

Mrs.  Berington  had  been  watching  the 
speaker  through  his  narrative,  weighing 
with  a  womaru's  intuition  the  truth  of  each 
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word,  and  when  at  length  the  soldier 
ventured  to  look  up  and  meet  her  eyes,  they 
were  kinder  than  he  had  expected.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  minute  more,  and  then 
said  gravely — 

"Mr.  Gifford,  I  believe  and  am  sorry 
for  you." 

•  Thereupon  all  the  world  seemed  to  grow 
suddenly  brighter  for  that  gentleman- 
adventurer.  He  was  so  unreasonably  glad, 
he  could  find  no  tongue  for  thanks.  He  got 
up  and,  going  to  the  steps  of  the  verandah, 
stared  out  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  sunlit 
garden,  with  the  pleasant  country  stretching 
away  in  endless  vistas  beyond,  then,  turning, 
he  confronted  that  lady  of  the  downcast  face 
again. 

"  You  really  mean  to  say  that  you  believe 
me,  that  you  are  more  merciful  than  almost 
anyone  else  I  have  met  during  these  bitter 
months — that  you  think  I  am  innocent  ?  '^ 

*'  Indeed  I  do.  It  seems  impossible  to 
listen  to  your  story  and  doubt  its  truth, 
and  though  it  is  a  little  matter,  if  my 
sympathy  is  auy  consolation,  you  have  it 
ungrudgingly." 

"  A  little  matter  !  Your  trust  and 
confidence  a  little  matter  !  The  knowledge 
that  I  am  an  honest  man  in  your  estimation, 
free  from  the  burden  of  this  monstrous 
suspicion,  changes  my  life  !  It  is  all— it  is 
everything  to  me  !  Can  you  not  guess  that 
I  should  never  have  come  to  you,  never  have 
troubled  you  with  my  sorrows,  but  that  your 
friendship  meant  more  to  me  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  ? " 

"You  rate  my  regard  too  highly,  Mr. 
Gifford,"  said  the  lady,  rising  from  her  chair 
as  she  spoke,  and  slightly  edging  towards 
the  inner  door  of  the  bungalow.  But  now 
Mr.  Gifford's  courage  was  back  again,  and 
he  would  not  let  her  go. 

"Do  you  not  know — can  you  not  guess 
what  has  prompted  me  to  ask  you  for  a 
sympathy  I  have  never  sought  from  anyone 
else — to  ask  for  the  trust  that  means 
everything  to  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Berington  hesitated,  and,  dropping 
her  eyes,  murmured  something  that  sounded 
like  "No."  She  was  not  accustomed  to 
telHng  lies,  but  her  heart  was  beating,  and 
she  knew  not  what  else  to  say.  Gifford 
looked  at  her,  and  there  was  no  repulsion  in 
her  attitude.  She  was  as  lovely  as  any 
woman  could  be  as  she  stood  in  white  in  the 
sunlit  shadow,  a  strand  or  two  of  her  brown 
hair  lifting  in  the  soft  air  coming  in  through 
the  flower-laden  trellises  of  the  verandah, 
the  rising  colour  on  her  cheeks  impeaching 


the  falsehood  that  had  just  crossed  her  lips. 
The  soldier  made  a  swift  stride  and  took 
her  hands  before  she  well  knew  what  he 
was  doing. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Berington," 
he  said.  "  It  is  because  your  trust  is  all  in  all 
to  me,  because  with  you  I  could  face  the 
world  again  light-heartedly,  because  I  love 
you  ! " 

And  pretty  Margaret  Berington  struggled 
daintily  for  a  minute  to  free  herself.  It  was 
not  a  formidable  struggle,  it  accomplished 
nothing,  but,  light  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to 
exhaust  her  strength,  for  when  the  minute 
was  over,  she  let  her  fingers  stay  in  that 
pleasant  bondage,  and,  turning  a  rosy  face  to 
her  captor,  asked :  "  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 
The  young  man,  be-spurred  and  belted, 
had  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  matter,  and 
reasserted  the  fact  emphatically.  What  was 
Margaret  to  do  ?  There  was  no  rescue 
available,  not  a  living  thing  in  sight  save  a 
lizard  on  the  wall,  and  that  could  not  help 
her.  She  hesitated,  then  her  eyes  somehow 
met  the  soldier's,  and  the  next  moment  that 
fortunate  individual  had  his  arm  about  a 
very  supple  waist,  and  the  sweetest  head  in 
all  South  Africa,  if  we  may  accept  it  at  his 
own  valuation,  on  his  shoulder. 

Presently  Margaret  disengaged  herself. 
"  You  forget,"  she  said,  "  thai  I  am  not  yet 
really  free,  that  though  I  have  long  ago  felt 
certain  in  my  own  heart  that  Mr.  Berington 
is  dead,  and  that  certainty  alone  has  allowed 
me  to  listen  to  you  this  morning,  yet  it  is 
still  but  a  confident  behef." 

Gifford  appreciated  her  hesitation,  but 
hastened  to  reassure  her.  "  The  thought, 
Margaret,  is  such  as  I  should  have  expected 
of  you,  but  you  need  have  no  fear.  No  one 
who  considers  the  matter  can  have  any  more 
doubt  than  you  and  I  now  have  that  John 
Berington  will  never  be  found  alive  again, 
while  legally  the  seven  years  you  have  waited 
make  you  absolutely  free.  Nevertheless, 
the  freedom  must,  of  course,  be  officially 
endorsed,  and  that  is  a  matter  which  shall  be 
seen  to  at  once.  I,  with  the  knowledge  I 
have  gained,  shall  be  an  important  witness, 
and  my  concern  will  surely  be  the  more 
understandable  if  my  interest  in  your  welfare 
is  recognised." 

The  girl  hung  her  head  for  a  moment 
a  little  thoughtfully,  then,  raising  it  and 
extending  both  her  hands,  answered  :  "  Let  it 
be  so.  But  I  must  be  absolutely  free  before 
this  goes  any  further.  You  may,  if  you  like, 
give  me  an  engagement-ring — there  can  be 
no  harm  in  that.     You  will  not  mind  if 


'Holding  it  in  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
the  better  to  examine  it." 
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I  put  it  above  this 
plain  gold  one  I 
am  wearing  ?  " 

*'Not  a  bit, 
sweetheart.  But 
how  shall  I  get 
one  fit  for  such  a 
finger  in  this 
wilderness  ? '' 

"  I  will  wait." 

"I^o,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  no  need 

to  wait.  Sach  things  have  never  been  much 
in  my  line,  but,  now  that  you  speak,  I 
remember  I  have  a  ring  in  my  desk  at  home 
that  may  do  as  a  makeshift.  It  was  meant 
for  a  man's  little  finger  "—and  his  face  was 
thoughtful  for  a  moment— "but  it  will  be 
comfortable  enough  above  the  other  one  you 
wear.    May  I  bring  it  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning  ! "  said  the  lady 
lightly.  "  Oh,  but  I  shall  be  taking  too  much 
of  your  time  ;  you  will  weary,  if  you  come 
so  often  !  "     Whereat  Gififord  laughed  and 
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told  her  it  was  not  so.  And  as  Margaret 
presently  listened  to  his  horse's  hoofs 
cantering  away  over  the  sun-dried  African 
road,  it  seemed  as  if  each  stride  was  widening 
the  gap  between  her  and  everything  that  was 
worth  having  in  the  world. 

That  evening   Margaret  poured  out  her 
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soul  to  tlie  mofcherlj  Mrs.  Withers,  and  she, 
hnding  Margaret  knew  all  there  was  to  krkow 
about  the  young  man,  and  would  brook  no 
depreciation  of  him,  kissed  the  other  on 
both  cheeks  and  gave  the  engagement  her 
maternal  sanction.  The  two  talked  the 
matter  over  until  midnight,  as  became  its 
high  importance,  and  when  thej  went  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Withers  declared  Margaret  had  not 
looked  so  splendidly  happy  for  many  a  long 
month. 

The  next  morning  Gilford  was  at  the 
gate  of  the  garden  again — even  his  horse  was 
learning  to  stop  there  unbidden — and  down 
the  path  to  meet  him  came  flying  the 
radiant  girl,  as  dainty  a  sight  as  any  lover 
could  wish  to  see,  and  ran  to  him,  and  was 
in  his  arms  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  great  jasmine  hedge  in  a  moment. 
Gifford  had  never  been  prouder  in  all  his  life, 
never  had  forgotten  the  past  more  completely, 
nor  felt  more  confident  of  the  future. 
They  walked  through  the  shrubberies  a 
little  while,  talking,  till  presently  they 
came  to  the  verandah  steps  and  passed  into 
the  cool  shadows  within  ;  and  there  Gifford 
drew  from  his  pocket  something  that 
glittered,  and,  taking  the  lady's  fingers  in  his, 
drew  her  to  him. 

"  The  ring,"  he  said — ■"  only  a  makeshift, 
an  emblem,  but  I  think  it  will  serve  its 
purpose."  Oh,  prophetic  Mr.  Harry  Gifford  ! 
Truly  it  would  serve  its  purpose.  Little  did 
you  know  what  you  were  doing,  or  how  your 
words  would  prove  themselves  ! 

The  ring  went  on  as  though  it  had  been 
made  for  that  subtle  finger,  nestling  down 
close  to  the  plain  gold  circlet  already  there, 
and  in  a  minute  Margaret,  blushing  and 
smiling,  drew  back,  holding  her  hand  out 
before  her  the  better  to  admire  her  lover's 
gift.  It  was  a  curious  ring — one,  once  seen, 
you  could  not  possibly  mistake  for  any  other, 
a  thing  any  girl  might  be  pleased  to  give  or 
to  wear.  She  held  it  out,  the  joy  of  the 
new-born  love,  blossoming  so  strangely  on 
the  grave  of  the  dead  one,  shining  in  her 
face  and  eyes  till  Gifford  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  tiling  so  gracious  or  lovely  in 
all  his  life. 

For  a  minute  her  fair  face  shone  with 
happiness,  and  then  the  watching  soldier  saw 
the  delight  check  suddenly  and  a  faint 
surprise  rise  in  its  place.  It  was  like  a 
claud  creeping  over  an  April  landscape. 
,Ag  lin  the  lady  looked  hard  at  the  ring, 
holding  it  in  a  gleam  of  sunshine  the  better 
to  examine  it,  and  now  the  colour  was  going 
from  cheel^  and  lip,  and  the  wondering  eyes 


w^ere  wide  open  as  they  stared  at  that  fateful 
jewel.  She  swept  her  hand  angrily  across 
her  face,  as  though  to  clear  her  vision  of  an 
impossible  fancy,  then  stared  again  for  a 
moment.  And  now  her  face  was  white  as 
the  lace  at  her  neck,  and  her  eyes  were  dark 
and  frightened. 

"  Oh,  where  did  you  get  it,  where  did  you 
get  it  ?  Is  this  some  heartless  jest,  or  a 
miracle  of  Providence  ?  "  And,  tearing  the 
circlet  from  her  finger,  she  held  it  out  with 
trembling  hand  to  Gifford.  He,  troubled 
and  perplexed,  answered  at  once — 

"A  jest  it  could  not  be,  Margaret.  I 
grieve  if  I  have  vexed  you — if  the  ring  in 
any  way  displeases  you.  It  is  but  a  make- 
shift, an  emblem  of  our  affection.  You  sball 
have  a  better  one,  but  this  was  all  I  had  by 
me  at  the  moment,  and,  since  you  ask,  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  I  have  kept  it  lying  idle  in 
my  desk  for  many  months.  I  took  it  from 
the  finger  of  my  friend  John  Wilson." 

Margaret  Berington  neither  screamed  nor 
wept,  but  a  shiver  of  swift-coming  com- 
prehension swept  through  her.  She  clapped 
her  hands  before  her  face,  and  the  ring, 
slipping  from  her  fingers,  fell  to  the  floor 
and  ran  a  little  way,  turning  round  three 
times  before  it  came  to  rest  in  a  patch  of 
sunshine,  where  it  lay  glittering  peacefully. 

For  a  minute  you  could  have  heard  the 
squirrels  scolding  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree 
outside,  and  the  creek  of  the  water-wheel  in 
the  dry  fields  half  a  mile  off  down  the  hill. 
Then  poor  Margaret,  turning  on  her  lover, 
dry-eyed  and  fierce  in  the  tragedy  of  her 
discovery,  cried — 

"  An  emblem  of  our  affection  !  Oh,  what 
a  thing  to  give  me  !  You  say  that  that  ring 
lying  there  was  dead  John  Wilson's,  the 
man  you  are  still  believed  by  many  to  have 
murdered  ?  " 

"  I  took  it  myself  from  his  finger, 
Mrs.  Berington,"  replied  the  soldier,  wincing 
at  her  abruptness. 

"  Yes,  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Gifford," 
cried  the  lady, "  I  believe  it  was  I  who  put 
it  on  that  very  finger  from  which  you 
took  it ! " 

The  man  stepped  back  apace,  astonished — 
as  well  he  might  be — and  stared  at  her,  and 
in  a  minute  she  went  on  :  "  It  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  That  was  the  ring — the  very  ring 
— I  gave  to  my  husband  before  we  were 
married,  playfully  setting  it  myself  where 
you  found  it.  Then  he  came  here,  changing 
his  name,  perhaps,  without  telling  me,  and 
jon   killed   him !     No,   no,  not   you,   but 
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someone  !  And  now  yon  bring  dead  John 
Beringtoi^'s  ring  to  claim  John  Berington's 
wife  for  yourself !  Oh,  ifc  was  heartless  of 
you  ! "  And,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  by 
a  table  once  again,  the  lady  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

For  .a  time  neither  spoke.  Then  tlie  soldier 
bent  gently  over  her  and  said  :  "  Margaret, 
I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  know.  If  this 
wonderful  thing  is  as  you  say,  our  quest,  at 
least,  is  ended.    Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  not  now  !  " 

"  But,  Margaret,  remember  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gifford,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
springing  to  her  feet  anew  and  extending 
two  white  hands  imploringly,  ''•let  me  forget 
it !  You  came  as  a  stranger  to  me,  helpful 
and  friendly ;  you  told  me  the  story  of  the 
nameless  man,  and  I  believed  you— I  believe 
you  still.  You  won  my  heart,  but,  oh, 
that  dead,  nameless  man  was  my  husband, 
and  many  still  think  his  blood  is  on  your 
hands !  How  can  I  put  mine  in  yours, 
before  God  and  men,  while  that  is  so  ? 
There,"  she  said  a  little  more  gently,  her 
heart  quivering  at  the  pain  she  was  giving 
him,  "  go  now  and  leave  me  to  think,  and, 
if  you  come  again,  come  as  friend  alone — 
indeed  it  must  be  so — only  go  now,  now  at 
once,  and  not  a  word  !  " 

Then  there  was  no  light  in  heaven  or 
earth  to  either  of  them  ;  they  did  not  see  the 
sunshine  in  the  garden,  or  smell  the  incense 
of  the  flowers  nodding  overhead,  or  note 
how  an  azure-winged  butterfly  came  down 
curiously  to  look  at  the  glittering  circlet  on 
the  floor  and  hovered  lovingly  about  it.  But 
Gilford  hung  his  head  a  space,  as  sad  a  man 
as  ever  was,  and  then,  as  he  was  ordered, 
soldier-like,  turned  and,  without  a  word,  went 
down  the  steps  and  slowly  along  the  winding 
path — never  even  staying  to  look  behind— to 
where  his  horse  stood  waiting  by  the  wicket. 


"Dear,  dear,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Withers, 
twenty  minutes  afterwards,  as  she  stood  in 
the  verandah,  one  hand  on  weeping 
Margaret's  shoulder,  and  the  other  holding 
to  her  lips  the  ripe  round  peach  she  was 
eating  with  great  contentment,  "all  those 
tears  for  a  lovers'  quarrel !  A  girl  of 
sixteen  would  know  better  than  to  make 
such  a  to-do  !  He  will  be  back  again  before 
you  can  dry  your  eyes,  my  pretty  one,  and 
then  you  will  be  sorry  they  are  so  red." 

"  Never  !  Dear  Mrs.  Withers,  you  do  not 
understand.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
presently,    but    Mr.    Gifford    and    I    have 


parted,  I  think,  for  ever,  and  my  heart  is 
breaking  ! " 

''  That  would  be  a  great  pity,"  replied  her 
companion,  serenely  biting  off  the  last  piece 
of  her  peach  and  dropping  the  stone  through 
the  trellis  into  the  heliotrope  outside.  "And 
here,  my  dear,  even  sooner  than  w^e  expected, 
comes  the  right  person  to  mend  the  heart  in 
question.  I  will  go,  and  leave  him  and  you 
alone  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs." 

She  pointed  to  the  distant  gate,  and  there, 
to  Margaret's  astonishment,  was  Gifford 
once  more,  head  bent,  eyes  to  the  ground, 
coming  deliberately  towards  them.  "  Don't 
go,"  said  Mrs.  Berington,  striving  to  detain 
the  other.  But  the  older  woman,  dropping 
a  hght  kiss  upon  her  forehead  and  extricating 
her  sleeve  from  Mrs.  Berington's  grasp, 
laughingly  disappeared  into  the  house  just 
as  Gifford  mounted*  the  steps  and  stood 
before  the  girl. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Berington," 

.  he   began.     "I   have   not  come  to  disturb 

your  sorrow,  but  have  brought  you  something 

which  must  be  yours,  and  which  J  L^ve  no 

right  to  keep  a  moment  longer." 

"You  are  in  a  generous  mood  this 
morning,  sir,"  replied  the  lady  bitterly. 

Gifford  bowed  very  slightly,  and  then  went 
on.  "  Before  I  had  ridden  a  mile  from  your 
gate,  turning  over  the  strange  thing  you  had 
told  me,  all  on  a  sudden  the  letter  flashed 
into  my  mind — that  letter  my  friend  said, 
just  before  he  died,  was  for  his  wife,  but 
had  not  strength  to  address.  If  that  ring 
was  what  you  say  it  was,  and  he  indeed  your 
husband,  then  this  must  also  be  yours."  And 
taking  from  his  pocket-book,  where  it  had 
lain  all  the  time,  a  faded  envelope  with  a 
spot  or  two  of  blood  upon  it,  he  handed  it 
to  the  girl.  "  That  is  all.  Forgive  me  for 
coming  again."  And  his  eyes  scanned 
Margaret's  face  eagerly  for  a  sign  of 
reconciliation.  But  she  would  not  look  at 
him,  only  took  the  letter  half  unconsciously, 
turning  it  over  and  over  in  her  fingers,  too 
distraught  to  think. 

Then  at  last,  when  he  was  once  more 
going  down  the  path,  she  opened  it.  What 
need  to  give  exactly  those  poor,  disjointed 
lines  scrawled  by  a  dying  hand  ?  There 
were  only  a  dozen  of  them,  but  they  were 
enough.  They  told  in  disconnected  sentences 
that  Berington  had  indeed  changed  his  name, 
without  telling  his  wife,  and  that  it  was  the 
Kaffir  servant,  and  not  Gifford,  who  had 
killed  him. 

For  a  minute  Margaret  scarcely  knew 
what   had   happened,  or  what  was   real   or 
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what  unreal  about  her,  and  then  she  was 
away  down  the  path,  a  flying  gleam  of 
white  robes  and  sun-kissed  hair  shining 
amongst  the  mimosa  and  roses,  and  got  to 
Gifford  just  as  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup. 

"Mr.  Gifford,"  she  cried,  "you  are 
reprieved — you  are  acquitted  !  Oh,  read, 
read  !      I   cannot  speak  !  "     And   Gifford, 


taking  the  crumpled  yellow  paper  from  her, 
read  gravely.  When  she  saw  he  had  finished, 
she  looked  at  him,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
look  twice.  Her  bosom  heaved,  she  held 
out  two  trembhng  hands,  her  lips  quivered, 
and  the  next  minute  she  was  locked  in  his 
arms,  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  crying  as 
she  had  never  cried  before  in  her  life. 


THE  FIFES  AT  VALCARTIER 


rr HUMPS  the  big  drum  : 
*     "'Comer' 
And  thin  and  bitter-sweet  the  fifes  are  calling  me : 
"Come  up  and  serve  your  Country  in  the  red  fields  oversea. 
Come  up  and  serve  your  King,  in  this  his  needful  day, 
On  the  torn  fields  of  the  Old  World,  four  thousand  miles  away  I  " 

Rap  the  little  drums : 
••Come!" 

And,  shrill  and  thin  as  a  child's  cry,  the  black  fifes  call  to  me, 

And  wring  my  heart  and  turn  my  face  to  the  red  fields  oversea: 
••  Come  up  and  serve  your  Country,  in  this  her  needful  day, 

Where  tyrants  strike  at  her  great  heart,  four  thousand  miles  away  1 " 


But  soon  the  drums  are  silent;  the  thin  fifes  cease  their  cry; 
The  only  sound  is  the  thud  of  feet  as  the  regiments  go  by. 
And,  soft  and  clear  and  bitter-sweet,  a  dear  voice  cries  to  me 
Of  the  days  of  peace,  and  Ibve,  and  ease,  that  are  not  oversea. 
Oh,  slow  our  feet  are  tramping,  and  the  bitter  dust  drifts  up! 
Oh,  slow  our  hearts  are  beating,  and  bitter  is  the  cup! 
Then- 
Thuds  the  big  drum : 

•^  Come  I" 
And  quick  and  high  and  sharp  and  thin  the  fifes  cry  out  to  me : 

*•  Come  out  I    Come  up  and  serve  your  King  on  the  red  fields  oversea  I 
Stand  up!    Stand  out  for  Freedom,  in  this  your  needful  day, 
For  they  strike  at  all  you  have  and  love,  four  thousand  miles  away  I  " 

THEODORE    QOODRIDQE    ROBERTS. 


THE    LATEST. 


Edison  Brown  presents  his  wife,  who  he  knows  secretly  hates  knitting,  with  a  patent  knitting  machine 
of  his  own  design  (capacity  two  thousand  socks  per  hour),  and  has  it  installed  in  the  drawing-room  as  a 
surprise  for  her,  and  yet  she  doesn't  seem  altogether  pleased ! 

THE   EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


A  CLEEGYMAN,  Called  Suddenly  away,  and 
unable  to  officiate  at  the  services  in  his  own 
church,  entrusted  his  new  curate  with  the 
duty.  On  his  return  home  he  asked  his  wife 
what  she  thought  of  the  curate's  sermon. 

"  The  poorest  I  ever  heard,"  she  declared — 
**  nothing  in  it  at  all." 

Later  in  the  day  the  clergyman,  meeting  his 
curate,  asked  him  how  he  had  got  along. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  sir,  I  think,"  replied  the 
curate.  "  I  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  anything 
myself,  so  I  preached  one  of  your  sermons." 


"  Why  do  you  term  your  wife  an  angel  ?  " 
**  Because   she's   always  ready  to  fly,  she's 

continually  harping,  and  she  hasn't  an  earthly 

thing  to  wear." 


The  proprietor  of  the  second-hand  shop  was 
not  so  tidy  as  he  might  have  been.  One  day, 
while  standing  in  front  of  the  shop,  an 
Irishman  approached  and  asked — 

"  Hov  yez  anny  clean  shirts  in  yer  store  ?  " 

*'  Sure  I  have,"  answered  the  clothing  man, 
anxious  for  a  sale.  "  Lots  of  them,  so  clean  as 
anything." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Irishman,  moving  away, 
"  go  in  and  put  wan  of  them  on." 


During  the  preparation  for  action,  Pat 
emerged  from  his  tent  wearing  his  uniform 
hind  side  before.  This  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  superior  officer,  who  demanded 
an  explanation. 

Pat  scratched  his  head  and  seemed  loath  to 
comply,  but  finally  replied,  with  a  sheepish 
grin  :  "  Well,  begorra,  Oi  thot  if  Oi  wore  it  this 
way,  thin  when  Oi  had  to  retrate,  Oi  wouldn't 
get  shot  in  the  back." 


An  extremely  pretty  girl  stood  in  the  middle 
of  Lover's  Lane.  At  either  end  of  this  cele- 
brated thoroughfare  was  a  lover.  Each  had 
his  back  turned,  but  from  where  she  stood  each 
looked  equally  handsome.  If  she  had  been  a 
man,  she  would  have  tossed  up  a  coin  to  see 
which  lover  she  should  call.  But  women  are 
not  by  nature  gamblers.  They  are  generally 
too  sure  of  themselves.  Then  she  did  the 
perfectly  natural  thing — what  any  woman 
would  do.  She  called  to  one  lover,  knowing 
the  other  would  hear  her.  And  the  one  she 
didn't  call  was  the  one  she  wanted. 
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"  Doesn't  she  dress  in  the  latest  style  ?  " 
"  She  did  up  to  yesterday  afternoon." 
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The  rector  of  a  fashionable  church  in  a 
fashionable  suburb  could  not  be  bothered  with 
the  innumerable  telephone  calls  that  disturbed 
him,  so  he  had  his  name  left  out  of  the 
telephone  book.  A  prominent  City  magnate 
of  the  same  name,  living  in  the  same  suburb, 
was  continually  annoyed  by  requests  to  officiate 
at   baptisms   and   funerals.     He   went  to   the 


A  GENIAL  autobiographer  records  that  the 
morning  after  a  Liberal  banquet,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  prominent  Conservative  thus  greeted  an 
equally  well-known  Liberal — 

'*  I  understand  there  were  some  Conservatives 
at  the  banquet  last  night." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Liberal  genially;  "one 
waited  on  me." 


ONLY     LOGICAL. 


''  Bulletin — just  out.    What  do  they  mean  by  bulletin ?  " 

*'  Well,  it  would  have  to  go  in  before  they  got  it  out,  wouldn't  it?  " 


rector,  told  his  troubles  in  a  kindly  way,  and 
asked  the  clergyman  to  have  his  name  put  in 
the  directory,  but  without  success. 

The  City  man  then  determined  to  complain 
to  the  telephone  company.  As  he  was  writing 
the  letter,  the  telephone  rang,  and  the  timid 
voice  of  a  young  man  asked  if  he  would  officiate 
at  his  marriage,  for  which  he  had  a  special 
license.  A  happy  thought  came  to  the  layman. 
"  No,  I'm  too  ibusy  writing  my  sermon,"  he 
replied. 


Lawrence,  twelve  years  old,  was  told  to  go 
out  and  cut  wood  ;  and  Geoffrey,  ten  years  old, 
was  told  to  go  and  help.  Both  boys  found  the 
playing-ground  instead  of  the  wood-pile. 

In  the  evening,  when  Lawrence  came  home, 
his  mother  said :  "  Well,  son,  how  much  have 
you  done  to-day?"  He  very  meekly  replied: 
*'  I  have  done  nothing." 

Then  in  came  Geoffrey,  and  mother  asked 
him  the  same  question. 

"  I've  been  piling  it  up,"  he  replied  promptly. 


RAIN    IN    THE    TRENCHES. 


Mr.  Atkins:    Lucky  thing  we  put  up  this  roof,  Bill, 
dry.     Poor  old  Jinks  next  door's  gettin'  wet  through ! 


Keeps  us  nice  an'  comfortable  an' 


The  jury,  after  long  deliberation,  seemed 
unable  to  agree  in  a  perfectly  clear  case.  The 
judge,  thoroughly  exasperated  at  the  delay, 
said — 

"  I  discharge  this  jury." 

One  sensitive  juror,  indignant  at  what  he 
considered  a  rebuke,  faced  the  judge. 

"  You  can't  discharge  me  I  "  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  conviction. 

"And  why  not?"  inquired  the  judge,  in 
surprise. 

"Because,"  announced  the  juror,  pointing  to 
the  law^yer  for  the  defence,  "  I  was  hired  by 
that  man  there  1  " 


Smith  :  Brown  has  been  promising  to  pay 
back  that  loan,  but  he  never  does. 

Jones  :  He's  an  artist  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Smith:  Yes.    Futurist. 


A  NEIGHBOUR  oncc  Said  to  a  well-known 
physician ;  "  Well,  doctor,  so  our  poor  friend 
Brown  is  dead,  notwithstanding  that  you 
promised  to  cure  him." 

The  doctor  replied:  "  You  were  absent,  sir; 
you  did  not  follow  the  progress  of  the  cure. 
He  died  cured," 
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Irate  Parent  :  No,  sir,  you  can't  marry  her. 
I  won't  have  a  son-in-law  who  has  no  more 
brains  than  to  want  to  marry  a  girl  with  no 
more  sense  than  my  daughter  has  shown  in 
allowing  you  to  think  you  could  marry  her. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  Society  hostess  gave  a  masked 
ball,    at    which    a    famous    duchess    arrived 


A  Scotchman  once  wished  to  light  a  cigarette 
whilst  on  a  railway  journey,  but,  finding  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  matches,  he  applied  to  a 
fellow-passenger,  who  immediately  handed  him 
a  box,  saying  as  he  did  so :  *'  I'll  have  a  smoke, 
too,  I  think."  But  he  then  discovered  that  his 
cigarette  case  was  not  in  his  pocket,  where- 
upon the  canny  Scotchman  was  heard  to 
remark :  '*  Then  I  suppose  you'll  no  be  wanting 
your  box  of  matches  back." 


WELL    qualified. 

First  Tommy:  I  hear  Bill's  gone  to  the  Front.    He  ought  to  be  useful  at  digging  himself  in. 

Second  Tommy:  Whyfor? 

First  Tommy  :  Well,  I've  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  the  best  trencherman  in  the  corps. 


unmasked ;  but,  not  wishing  to  be  the  only 
unmasked  person  present,  she  said  to  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door — 

"Have  any  other  ladies  arrived  in  similar 
costume  to  myself  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  your  Grace,"  replied  he.  "  Eight 
barefaced  ladies  have  just  gone  upstairs  1 " 


Buying  friendship  with  money  is  a  sure  way 
to  lose  both. 


COMFORTING. 

That  we  who  wait 

Procrastinate 
We  know,  not  always  to  our  sorrow. 

it  doesn't  pay 

To  do  to-day 
The  things  we  must  undo  to-morrow. 


A  CURIOUS  epitaph  in  a  country  churchyard 
runs  as  follows :  "  Erected  to  the  memory  of 
John  Phillips,  accidentally  shot  as  a  mark 
of  affection  by  his  brother." 


THE    VITAL    VICTUALS. 

Mr.  Megson  :  Of  course  they  takes  a  long  time  ter  move.    Don't  yer  know  nowadays  an  army  travels 
on  its  stomach? 
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MEMORY. 

Memory  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
enables  us  to  know  that  we  have  forgotten 
something.  Without  memory  there  would  be 
no  history,  hence  no  fiction. 

Memory  furnishes  the  only  background  for 
liars  that  is  needed.  It  enables  many  people 
to  labour  under  the  continuous  illusion  that 
there  is  a  past,  when,  in  reality,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  present. 

Without  memory  there  would  be  no  worry, 
because  worry  is  fear  for  the  future,  based  on 
recollection  of  what  has  happened — usually  to 
someone  else. 


The  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age  became 
very  indignant  when  the  Census  taker  asked 
her  age. 

*'  Did  you  see  the  girls  next  door,"  she 
asked — "  the  Hill  twins  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Census  man. 

"  And  did  they  tell  you  their  age  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  Well,"  she  snapped,  as  she  shut  the  door  in 
his  face,  ''I'm  just  as  old  as  they  are  I  " 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  Census 
to  himself,  and  he  wrote  down  in 
book: 

Jane  Johnson — as  old  as  the  Hills. 


man 
his 


OUR    CIVILIAN    ARMY. 

What  we  must  expect  to  see  if  we  arm  everyone. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  North  of  India  from  a 
householder  in  his  locality  :  *'  Cur,  ass,  you  are 
a  man  of  no  legs,  and  I  wish  to  inter  my  sun 
in  your  skull." 

The  obscurity  and  seeming  offensiveness  of 
this  address  disappear  on  translation.  What 
was  intended  to  be  written  was :  "  Sir,  as 
you  are  a  man  of  knowledge,  I  wish  to  enter 
my  son  at  your  school." 


Some  modern  hygienic  journals  tell  people 
"  how  to  lie  when  they  are  asleep."  If  they 
could  persuade  them  always  to  tell  the  truth 
when  they  are  awake,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  many  people  think. 


An  Irish  servant,  being  asked  if  his  master 
were  within,  replied  ''No."  "When  will  he 
return  ?  "  was  the  visitor's  query.  "  Oh,  when 
master  gives  orders  to  say  he  is  not  at  home, 
we  never  know  when  he  will  come  in." 


On  moving  into  a  new  neighbourhood,  the 
small  boy  of  the  family  was  cautioned  not  to 
fight  with  his  new  acquaintances.  One  day 
Tommy  came  home  with  a  black  eye  and 
badly  bespattered  with  mud. 

"  Why,  Tommy,"  said  his  mother,  "  didn't  I 
tell  you  not  to  fight  until  you  had  counted  one 
hundred  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  sniffled  Tommy,  "  and  look  what 
Willie  Smith  did  while  I  was  counting  I  " 
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Born  1820 

— Still  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker  :  "  What  !  Are  you  trying  to 
pass  the  age  test?" 

Enthusiastic  Friend:  "  No.  Unfortunately  I  cannot 
do  that  as  easily  as  you,  but  I  am  going 
to  make  a  bare-faced  attempt  to  join  the 
National  Guard." 


JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS  LTD.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK. 


THE    FIRST    IMPRESSION. 

Small  Girl  (on  seeing  a  kinsman  in  his  uniform  for  the  first  time) :  Mummy,  I  don't  like 
our  new  auntie ! 


A  DOCTOR,  celebrated  almost  as  much  for  his 
love  of  good  living  as  for  professional  skill, 
called  upon  an  eccentric  nobleman,  who  was 
seated  at  the  dining  table,  going  through  an 
elaborate  menu. ,  After  a  while,  receiving  no 
invitation  to  join  his  lordship,  the  medical 
man  said — 

*'  Now,  sir,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should 
say :  *  Pray,  doctor,  do  as  I  am  doing.'  " 

**  So  sorry,"  said  his  lordship,  adding:  **  Well, 
doctor,  do  as  I  am  doing — go  home  and  eat  your 
dinner." 


The  charity  which  begins  at  home  is  seldom 
appreciated. 


^'  Go  and  see  what  baby  is  playing  with,  and 
take  it  away,"  said  a  busy  mother  to  her  small 
son. 


Smith  :  You  seem  to  think  that  the  tango  is 
more  than  a  mere  fad. 

Robinson  :  It  must  be.  If  it  were  only  a 
fad,  they'd  be  teaching  it  in  the  schools. 


Shopman:  Ah,  yes,  madam,  here  is  one  of 
our  latest  Paris  creations. 
Customer  :  But  what  are  those  perforations  ? 
Shopman  :  Those  are  bullet  holes. 
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BEFORE   THE    MIRROR 


By   "JEANNETTE." 


"Jeannette,"  the  well-known  writer  on  Beauty  Culture,  and  author  of  "The  Book  of  Beauty,"  will  be 
pleased  to  help  and  advise  any  reader  on  matters  of  the  Toilet.  Queries  should  be  aceompanied  by  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  and  directed  to  *' Jeannette,"  c/o  "Before  the  Mirror,"  43,  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  London,  W.C. 

These  are,  undoubtedly,  days  of  exceptional  nervous  strain  for  one  and  all  of  us.  Anxiety, 
with  its  beauty-destroying  influence,  is  casting  its  shadow  over  the  lives  of  many  of  us  women, 
and  while,  perhaps,  a  few — the  more  stoical  amongst  us — can  avoid  worrying  over  past  and 
prospective  events,  we  may  all,  with  a  little  care  and  forethought,  succeed  in  preventing  the 
results  of  worry  from  being  noticeable  in  our  appearance.  To  these  fortunate  few  this  little 
chat  will,  however,  be  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  to  those  who  stand  in  real  need  of  help 
in  toilet  matters,  and  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  their  notice  some  hitherto  unknown 
method  of  retaining  or  regaining  that  beauty  of  face  and  figure  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
woman.     Some  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  below  are,  at  present,  not  generally  known  to  the 

public,  but  any  good  chemist  will  usually  be  found  to  have  a  small  quantity  in  stock. 

•> 

spoiling  colour  of  fair  or  auburn  hair,  but  induce  a 
tendency  towards  greyness.  To  give  a  wave  to  straight 
hair,  damp  it  with  silmerine  and  either  plait,  tying  the 
ends,  or  arrange  in  waving  pins  for  a  short  time.  A 
couple  of  ounces  will  last  quite  a  long  time. 

A  Qreasy  Skin  and  Blackheads.  —  Blackheads  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  beauty,  for  they  give  a  coarse,  dirty 
look  to  the  face  which  no  cosmetics  can  ever  hide.  The 
way  to  remove  blackheads  quickly  and  effectively  has 
only  recently  been  discovered.  For  many  years  those 
who  suffered  in  this  way  were  restricted  in  their  diet, 
denied  sweets,  and  had  to  suffer  other  privations. 
Modern  science,  has,  however,  provided  a  simple, 
effective,  and  quick  remedy.  Dissolve  one  stymol  tablet 
in  a  glass  of  hot  water,  and  when  the  effervescence  has 
subsided,  dip  a  small,  soft  sponge  into  the  liquid,  and 
bathe  the  face.  Leave  for  a  few  minutes,  then  dry 
with  a  towel,  and  the  blackheads  will  come  off.  For  a 
greasy  -skin,  bathe  the  face  three  times  a  week  with 
stymol,  and  spray  with  cold  water  every  morning, 
using  a  vulcanite  throat  spray. 

To  Improve  the  Eyebrows  and  Eyelashes.  —  Long, 
curling  eyelashes  make  the  most  indifferent  eyes  look 
attractive,  and  while  no  one  can  alter  the  colour,  shape, 
or  size  of  the  eyes,  all  may  possess  luxuriant  eyelashes 
andi  well-shaped  eyebrows.  To  increase  the  growth  of 
the  eyelashes,  rub  a  Itttle  mennaline  into  the  roots, 
very  gently  every  night.  Mennaline  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  and  delicate  pomade-like  substance  which 
may  be  obtained  at  any  chemist's.  For  the  eyebrows, 
smear  a  little  of  the  mennaline  on  a  small  soft  brush, 
and  brush  into  the  eyebrows  in  a  straight  or  arched 
direction,  according  to  how  you  wish  them  to  grow. 
A  month's  treatment  should  see  a  marked  improvement. 

To  Reduce  the  Figure.— With  the  present  fashions, 
even  more  than  .with  the  tight  skirts,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  woman  who  wishes  to  look  smart  should  be 
slim.  To  reduce  one's  weight  without  injuring  one's 
health  is  no  easy  matter,  and  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  some  specific  which  will  counteract  the  natural 
tendency  towards  putting  on  flesh.  A  few  clynol 
berries,  eaten  regularly,  will  speedily  transform  the  fat, 
ungainly  figure  into  one  of  slim  and  graceful  propor- 
tions, without  any  inconvenience  whatever,  and  in  a 
very  short  time.  Clynol  berries  are  quite  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  having  a  marked  peppermint  flavour. 


Wrinkles,  and  How  to  Remove  Them.— Worry,  late 
hours,  or  the  passing  of  old  Father  Time,  may  cause 
those  ugly  little  lines  which  so  detract  from  the  fresh- 
ness and  charm  of  a  woman's  face  ;  but  the  cure  is 
always  the  same.  Feed  the  tissues  beneath  the  skin, 
and  massage  them  with  a  reliable  skin  food,  which, 
while  nourishing  the  fatty  tissues,  will  not  coarsen  the 
skin,  nor  grow  hairs  upon  the  face,  as  so  many  inferior 
creams  do.  To  remove  the  wrinkles,  bathe  the  face 
with  hot  water,  wipe  it  dry,  then,  while  it  is  still  warm, 
smear  a  little  mercolized  wax  over  the  whole  face, 
carrying  it  well  down  on  the  neck,  and,  with  the  tips  of 
the  flngers,  rub  it  gently  into  the  pores,  working  in  an 
upward  and  outward  direction.  Wipe  off  any  super- 
fluous wax,  leaving  a  little  on  the  skin  all  night.  In 
the  morning,  wash  off  with  warm  water  and  Pilenta 
soap.  The  use  of  the  wax  not  only  feeds  the  skin  but 
removes  the  dead,  outer  cuticle,  giving  the  fresh  young 
skin  beneath  an  opportunity  to  breathe  and  show  itself. 

Beautiful  Hair— How  to  Shampoo.—Whether  the  hair 
is  luxuriant  and  glossy  or  thin  and  lanky  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  To  keep  the 
hair  in  good  condition  it  should  be  shampooed  once  in 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  shampooing,  massage 
a  little  pure  olive  or  almond  oil  into  the  scalp,  then  mix 
one  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  fill  a  basin  with  warm  water  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  hair  can  fall,  and  shampoo  the  stallax 
mixture  into  the  scalp  in  the  usual  wav.  Rinse,  and 
dry  by  fanning  with  a  palm  fan,  or  in  the  open  air  if 
the  weather  permits.  Should  the  hair  be  naturally 
very  greasy,  the  oil  massage  should  be  omitted.  Stallax 
can  be  bought  at  any  chemist's  in  quarter  pound  sealed 
packages  ;  it  keeps  indefinitely,  and  one  package  con- 
tains sufacient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos. 

The  Question  of  Powder. —Powder  should  never  be 
used  by  anyone  with  a  tendency  to  wrinkle,  for  it  fills 
up  the  lines  on  the  face  and  tends  to  deepen  and 
accentuate  the  wrinkles.  In  the  place  of  powder,  get 
about  one  ounce  of  cleminite  from  any  chemist,  and 
dissolve  it  in  four  tablespoons  of  warm  water.  Place  it 
in  a  bottle,  and  apply  to  the  skin  with  the  finger  tips, 
allowing  it  to  dry  on  the  face.  This  gives  the  skin  a 
soft,  peach-Uke  bloom,  and  prevents  that  unbecoming, 
greasy  appearance  which  is  the  bane  of  so  many  a 
woman's  life. 

A  Tonic  for  the  Hair.— During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  the  hair  generally  needs  a  little  stimulant  to  its 
growth  in  the  form  of  a  tonic.  To  make  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  one  at  home,  take  four  ounces  of  bay  rum, 
and  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  boranium.  Shake  thoroughly 
and  leave  for  thirty  minutes,  then  strain,  and  add 
suflQcient  water  to  make  half-a-pint.  At  night,  massage 
the  scalp  for  ten  minutes,  then  dab  the  mixture  into 
the  roots  with  a  soft  sponge.  Five  minutes'  brushing  in 
the  morning  will  be  found  beneficial  in  giving  an  added 
gloss  to  the  hair. 

A  little  Colour  to  the  Cheeks.— A  slight  dusting  of 
colliandum  rubbed  over  the  cheeks  imparts  just  that 
touch  of  colour  which  gives  an  added  brilliancy  to  the 
eyes,  and  brightens  the  whole  face.  Colliandum,  unlike 
ordinary  rouge,  is  quite  undetectable,  and  as  the  colour 
deepens  when  the  heat  of  the  room  increases,  its  use 
gives  a  perfectly  natural  appearance. 

To  Wave  the  Hair.— Hot  irons,  when  employed  to 
wave  the  hair,  not  only  make  it  harsh   and   brittle, 


To    Restore    Grey    Hair    to   its    Original    Colour.— 

Streaks  of  grey,  whether  in  fair  or  dark  hair,  are  always 
unbecoming,  and  prove  a  cruel  tell-tale  of  age.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  an  ounce  of  tammalite, 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  chemist's,  mixed  with 
four  iounces  of  bay  rum,  makes  a  most  satisfactory 
lotion  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour. 
Apply  the  lotion  night  and  morning  with  a  soft  tooth- 
brush, and  after  a  few  days  the  hair  will  be  found  to  be 
gradually  returning  to  its  original  shade. 

Superfluous  Hair— its  Cause  and  Cure.— Superfluous 
hair  is  invariably  the  result  of  using  inferior  soap  or 
bad  face  creams.  To  remove  the  hairs,  apply  a  little 
powdered  pheminol  mixed  to  a  paste  witl^  cold  water, 
and  apply  to  the  skin  with  a  bone  knife.  The  skin 
should  be  dusted  with  powdered  alum  before  applying 
the  pheminol,  and  the  paste  removed  after  being  left 
on  for  two  minutes.  This  treatment  is  recommended 
not  only  to  remove  the  growth  temporarily,  but  to 
eventually  kill  the  roots. 
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The  wager. 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  newly-married  wife  of  the 
ambitious  young  Doctor  at  Mudbury,  was  a 
clever  woman. 

*'  My  dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband  one  day, 
*'  you  are  still  the  apple  of  my  eye,  but  I  simply 
can't  endure  the  ridiculous  gossip  of  the  good 
ladies  here.  Anything  else,  from  driving  your 
motor  to  setting  a  broken  leg,  I'll  do  for  you  with 
pleasure,  but  waste  my  time  with  people  who 
talk  abject  drivel  themselves,  and  never  listen 
to  a  word  I  say,  I  can't  and  won't  any  longer  I " 

The  Doctor  hummed  and  hawed  and  sighed, 
held  forth  on  necessary  social  duties,  the  need 
of  bolstering  up  his  growing  but  still  uncertain 
practice,  what  was  owing  to  his  position,  etc. 

*'  Well,"  said  his  wife  at  last,  "  let  this  decide 


"  I'll  just  tell  you  what  happened,"  said  his 
wife  slowly,  "and  you  can  judge.  Before  I 
started  I  made  up  my  mind  to  say  the  same 
thing  to  each  woman  I  met,  so,  when  I  got 
there,  I  started  with  Mrs.  Smith.  '  So  delighted 
to  see  you  1  '  she  answered.  *  You  do  know 
Mrs.  Jones.'  And  she  shunted  me  on  further. 
'  How  perfectly  sweet  you  look  in  that  frock  ! ' 
gushed  Mrs.  Jones,  when  I  made  my  same 
remark  to  her.  '  Just  your  colour.  You  will 
let  me  introduce  Mrs.  Robinson,  one  of  your 
husband's  patients.'  '  I  am  pleased  to  see 
you,'  murmured  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  then,  after 
I  had  said  my  say:  '  Your  husband — oh,  yes, 
the  dear  Doctor— how  is  he  ?  '  That  hideous 
Mrs.  Smythe  asked  us  to  dinner,  two  others 
discussed     my     health,    and     someone     else 


THE    RIGHT    SPIRIT. 

The  Leader:   Now,  then,  you  heard  what  the  chief  said:  "If  the  Germans  invade  Britain,  it's   over 
our  dead  bodies."     See? 


it.  This  afternoon  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Smith's  *  At 
Home,'  and,  if  I  can  get  a  word  of  sense  or 
even  attention  from  anybody  there,  for  ever 
after  I  will  be  your  willing  slave  until  I  expire 
from  boredom.  But  if  it  turns  out  otherwise, 
this  is  the  last  hen  party  you  will  find  me  at." 

*'  Done  1 "  cried  the  Doctor,  in  his  heart  feeling 
he  had  already  won.  Clever  woman  as  his  wife 
might  be,  she  certainly  slightly  underrated  the 
wits  of  Mudbury's  women-folk. 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Brown  was 
quiet  and  subdued,  so,  from  sheer  magnanimity, 
the  doctor  forbore  from  questioning  her;  but 
afterwards,  as  they  sat.  Darby  and  Joan,  before 
the  fire,  he  could  not  resist  putting  a  sly 
question.  The  husband  of  a  clever  wife  at 
times  feels  he  has  something  to  get  back. 


mentioned  the  weather,  but  not  one  of  them 
gave  a  rational  answer  to  my  sole  contribution 
to  the  conversation." 

"  Well,  well,"  put  in  the  Doctor  testily — he 
was  rather  put  out — "  of  course,  you  can't 
expect  ordinary  women  to  take  an  interest  in 
all  your  obscure  studies.  Or,  if  you  started 
some  social  problem  taboo  in  our  quiet  and 
domestic  circles,  no  doubt  your  remark  was 
ignored  out  of  a  becoming  modesty.  What 
did  you  say  to  them?  Something  quite  out 
of  the  range  of  ordinary  interest,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  meekly.  "  '  This 
morning  I  murdered  my  husband,'  was  all  I 
said.     I  thought  they  would   have   taken  an 

interest  in  that."  Dorothy  Marsh, 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 
IN  ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES 

By  A.   B.   COOPER 

The  copyright  of  the  pictures  in  all  cases  strictly  reserved  ly  the  oivners. 


ALTHOUGH  khaki  has  taken  ali  the 
colour,  the  mere  pigment,  out  of 
war,  and  although  trench  warfare 
has  reduced  it  to  an  affair  of  troglodites, 
and  almost  imposed  upon  the  artist  the  grim 
necessity  of  becoming  a  *'  sapper  and  miner  " 
himself,  if  he  would  get  iuto  vital  touch  with 
his  subject,  yet,  when  all  is  said,  war  still 
retains  its  tremendous  human  interest,  its 
agonising  hold  upon  the  imagination,  its 
glamour  of  sacrificial  patriotism— yes,  and 
its  idylls  of  heroism,  and  self-abnegation, 
and  tear-compelling  cheerfuluess  ;  and  while 
these  things  be,  the  artist  will  never  lack  on 
the  battlefield  the  material  of  art. 

It  seemed  to  be  widely  and  generally 
anticipated  that  the  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1915  would  be  practically  a  gallery  of  war 
pictures.  But  while  this  anticipation  has 
been  by  no  means  realised  in  the  actual 
show,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
scarcely  any  definite  phase  or  feature  of  the 
present  world-struggle  has  failed  of  notice, 
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or  escaped  the  eye  and  brush  of  this  or  that 
exhibitor.  Among  a  w-ilderness  of  canvases 
with  little  distinction  of  any  kind,  and  least 
of  all  that  distinction  of  vision  and  forth- 
rightness  of  treatment  wliich  interpret  the 
times  in  wdiich  w^e  live  and  move  at  present, 
one  happens  upon  a  scene  in  a  hospital,  a 
vivid  presentation  of  the  stir  in  some  coast 
town  when  from  the  dim  sea  comes  the 
winged  death  or  the  devastating  shell,  a 
reminder  of  the  awful  tragedy  of  Belgium 
and  Northern  France,  from  which  we  are 
saved  by  our  insularity  and  our  ubiquitous 
fleet,  a  vision  of  singing  soldiers  cheerful 
under  adversity,  another  of  drilling  citizens 
preparing  for  the  worst,  should  it  come,  and 
still  another  of  fugitives  fleeing  from  the 
inhumanity  of  the  modern  Huns.  Yes,  even 
the  fact— the  greatest  of  all  mere  facts 
connected  with  the  War— that  this  is  a  war 
of  machinery  and  science  applied  to  slaughter, 
has  not  escaped  the  artist,  for  one  of  the 
pictures  which  comes  closest  to  actualities  ia 
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an  aeroplane  in  raid-skj,  with  the  wide 
terrain  of  struggle  beneath  it,  and  another 
a  "  school "  of  motor-cars  lined  up  ready 
for  use. 

Yet,  of  course,  one  misses  a  few  familiar 
things  which  one  has  associated  with  this 
War.  What  a  pitj  no  one  thought  of 
painting  a  deported  Hendon,  or  Hampstead, 
or  Mile  End  motor-bus,  "  somewhere  in 
France,"  laden  with  loaves  for  the  trenches  ; 
or  the  loni?  lines  of  motor-lorries  rushinir 


frequently  at  the  Royal  Academy  than 
pictures  of  any  other  single  phase  or  feature 
of  the  Great  War  epic  of  1915.  But  even  in 
the  domain  of  Old  Father  Neptune,  upon 
whose  surface  Time  is  poetically  reputed  to 
'^  write  no  wrinkle,"  there  have  been  drastic 
changes  and  evolutionary  developments  which 
have  not  all  been  on  the  lines  of  artistry. 
The  ironclad,  the  modern  Dreadnought 
especially,  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  It 
was  never  intended  to  be.     Its  utility  for 


*'  THE    ARMOURED    CAR    SQUADRON."       BY    JOHN    LA  VERY,    A.R.A. 


along  the  Portsmouth  Road,  carrying  supplies 
to  the  Front,  or  the  midnight  embarkation 
of  the  armies  of  Britain  for  the  fair  realm  of 
France,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  succour ; 
or  the  Battle  of  the  Canal,  where  Napoleon's 
great  saying  became  again  applicable : 
'*  Soldiers  of  France  " — they  are  British  this 
time — "  remember  that  from  these  Pyramids 
forty  centuries  contemplate  your  deeds." 

As  is  fitting  in  the  chief  picture  show  in 
the  capital  of  the  greatest  maritime  nation 
on  earth,  pictures  of  warships  occur  more 


destruction  is  its  sole  aim  in  life.  When 
Turner  painted  "  The  Fighting  Temeraire 
Tugged  to  Her  Last  Berth  to  be  Broken  Up," 
he  was  painting  one  of  the  "wooden  walls 
of  Old  England","  when 

Heart  of  oak  were  our  ships, 
Jolly  tars  were  our  men ; 

and  when  the  picturesqueness  of  mast  and 
cordage  and  spar  and  figurehead  w^as 
silhouetted  against  one  of  the  master's 
sunsets,  it  made  a  romance-picture  of  the 
first  order. 
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To-day,  "from  conning-tower  to  hold," 
the  battle-cruiser  is  a  mere  machine,  and  it 
has  no  beauty  that  the  artist  should  desire 
it.  At  least,  that  represents  the  difficult 
task  which  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
R.A.,  has  to  face  when  he  essays  to  paint 


Mr.  Wyllie  has  gone  near  to  achieving  the 
impossible  by  making  even  the  mighty 
bridge,  one  of  the  "  seventeen " — or  is  it 
seventy  ? — wonders  of  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  impressively  ugly  things  on 
earth,  almost   beautiful,  half  veiled  in  the 


'  CONSERVET    CORPUS    TUUM."       BY    W.    H.    Y.    TlTCOMli. 


"  Bringing  in  the  Wounded  Lmi,'^  with  the 
Forth  Bridge  as  a  background  !  Can  any 
good  thing,  from  the  artist's  standpoint,  come 
out  of  a  cantilever  bridge  wa-ought  in  a 
forge,  and  a  floating  battery  of  big  guns  to 
match  it  ?      It  is  high  praise   to   say   that 


funnel  reek  of  the  battleships  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth. 

One  does  not  always  see  a  memorable 
Academy  picture  behind  a  bald  newspaper 
paragraph,  but  here  evidently  is  the  genesis 
of  this  one,  in  The  Times  for  January  25  : 


"MASS    FOR    WOUNDED    SOLDIERS    AT    A    COUNTRY    HOUSE    IN    ENGLAND.' 

By   W.   Hatiieuei.i> 
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"  The  Lion  returned  home  this  morning,  and 
had  a  splendid  reception  as  she  steamed 
proudly  to  her  anchorage.  The  Tiger ^  the 
Princess  Roijal^  the  Indomitalle,  and  the  New 
Zealand  were  ah'eadj  at  their  anchorage, 
together  with  the  Arethusa  and  the  Laurel, 
When,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a  crisp  and 
fair  winter's  morning,  the  Lion  appeared 
among  them,  the  sirens  raised  a  shriek  of 
triumph  which  could  be  heard  two  or  three 
miles  inland.  The  crews  of  the  anchored 
vessels  crowded  on  deck  and  cheered  to  their 
hearts'  content." 


"a  sea-change  into  something  new  and 
strange"-— shghtly  to  alter  Shakespeare— 
and  instead  of  "  the  lighted  brand  in  a  bold, 
determined  hand  "  by  each  gun,  the  enemy's 
ship  within  biscuit  toss,  the  sharpshooters 
in  the  rigging,  the  mainmast  gone  by  the 
board,  the  fighters  "stripped  to  the  waist 
and  bare  to  the  feet,"  cutlass  in  hand,  ready 
and  eager  to  scramble  from  one  ship  to  the 
other,  it  is  now  a  case,  from  the  artist's 
standpoint,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  square  of 
canvas,  of  a  single  ship,  or  at  most  two, 
apparently   *' alone   on  a  wide,  wide   sea," 


BY    TOM     MOSTYN. 


The  prowess  of  the  Lion — Rear-Admiral 
iSir  David  Beatty's  flagship  of  the  First 
^Battle-Cruiser  Squadron — has  appealed  not 
lonly  to  Mr.  Wyllie,  but  also  to  Mr.  Arthur 
■J.  W.  Burgess,  who,  in  his  picture  "  The 
•Roaring  Lion,''  has  attempted  with  much 
•more  than  average  success  to  paint  a  modern 
sea-fight  as  exemplified  by  the,  successful 
pursuit  of  the  German  coast-raiders  and 
baby-killers  back  to  their  mine-strewn  den 
on  Sunday,  January  23,  1915.  But  again 
the  task  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  Sea  and 
sky  are  the  same  as  of  old,  but  all  the  other 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  have  undergone 


firing  at  a  speck  hull  down  on  the  skyline, 
a  mere  blur  on  the  horizon  ! 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  under 
these  depressing  artistic  conditions,  there  is 
something  still  of  the  pride  and  circumstance 
of  battle  in  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson's  ''The 
Battle-Cruisers  Invincihle  and  InflexiUe  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  Action."  Perhaps  the 
glamour  one  reads  into  the  picture  partly 
accounts  for  the  impression  it  produces. 
One  recalls  the  triumphant  Admiral  Graf 
von  Spec,  fresh  from  his  all  too  successful 
engagement  with  the  Good  Hope,  the 
Monmouth,  and  the  Glasgow,  Sir  Christopher 
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Oradock's  ill-fated  but  heroic  squadron, 
having  successf ally  faced  the  perils  of  the 
Horn,  turning  northward,  as  some  think,  to 
capture  the  Falklands  and  tarn  them  into  a 
naval  station,  and  certainly  to  harry  the 
shipping  of  Britain  on  her  main  highway, 
the  Atlantic,  coming  unexpectedly  upon 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee's  squadron 
lying  under  the  lee  of  those  fateful  islands, 
and  there  meeting  his  doom. 

When   the    Secretary   of    the   Admiralty 


unquestioned  predominance  of  the  British. 
It  was  the  biggest  sea-fight  of  the  War  thus 
far,  and  it  was  fought  in  far  seas,  under 
alien  skies,  yet  close  to  one  of  those  outposts 
of  Empire  which  justify  the  British  boast 
that  on  the  realms  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
the  sun  never  sets. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Belgians  flocked 
to  Britain  in  countless  thousands  when  their 
own  land  was  overrun  by  the  foe,  for  Britain 
is  the   traditional  city   of    refuge   for    the 
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"refugees — IN    MY    STUDIO."        BY    FRED    ELWELL. 


announced  in  the  Commons  that,  at  7.30  a.m. 
on  December  8,  the  Schanihorst,  Gneisenau^ 
Nuniberg^  Leipsic,  and  Dresden  were  sighted 
near  the  Falkland  Islands  by  a  British 
squadron  under  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Doveton 
Sturdee,  and  that  an  action  followed,  in 
which  the  ScJiarnhorst,  flying  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Graf  von  Spec,  the  Gmisenaii,  and 
the  Leipsic  were  sunk,  it  came  as  a  complete 
and  thrilling  surprise  to  the  whole  country. 
And  it  was  felt,  too,  that  it  marked  an 
epoch — the  practical  disappearance  from  the 
seas  of  the  w^orld  of  the  German  flag,  the 


outcasts  of  the  world.  Her  penchant  for 
protection,  and  succour,  and  asylum  has 
sometimes  been  quoted  against  her,  arraigned 
to  her  discredit.  But  its  exercise  is  part  of 
the  genius  of  the  race,  and  it  is  the  artesian 
well  of  that  world-influence  which  makes  her 
loved  more  than  she  is  feared,  and  which  has 
turned  many  a  desert  of  indifference,  disloyalty, 
and  even  hatred  into  a  fruitful  garden  of 
affection  and  strength.  Yes,  there  may  be 
dangers  in  housing  outcasts  and  keeping  an 
ever-open  door  for  misery  and  suffering,  but 
there  are  mighty  compensations. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Belgian  refugees,  every  consideration 
of  humanity  and  charity  was  reinforced  and 
endoi"sed  by  a  national  sense  of  eternal 
gratitude.  The  Belgians  had  stood  in  the 
breach.  They  had  in  deed  and  in  truth 
proved  a  buffer  State,  and  the  buffers 
had  been 
smashed  by 
the  impact 
of  the 
ad vane  in  g 
engine  of 
war.  They 
had  laid  a 
hand  on  the 
crack  in 
the  dyke  and 
d  e  1  a  y  e  d— 
who  shall 
estimate  the 
value  of  that 
delay  ? — the 
great  burst 
which  has 
now  over- 
flowed and 
devastated 
their  land. 
These  things 
made  a  n 
instant  and 
passionate 
appeal  to 
the  heart  of 
Britain,  and 
she  opened 
her  a  r  m  s 
wide  to 
receive  her 
guests. 

Mr.  Richard 
Jack,A.R.A., 
a  master 
of  rich 
furniture,  of 
stately  grace, 
of  the 
trappings  of 
gentility,  has 
found  in  the  fleeing  fugitives,  with  their 
bundles  and  their  babies  and  their  baskets 
and  their  boxes  on  wheels,  laden  with  their 
few  snatched  treasures,  a  sympathetic  subject 
which  shows  him  at  his  best.  Is  there  a 
touch  of  subtle  allegory,  of  prophetic 
symbolism  in  his  picture  ?  A  lad  leads  the 
doleful  throng.  .He  carries  a  garden  tool. 
His  back    is    to  the  clouds  and  his  face 
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towards  the  light.  Close  behind  him  come 
three  more  children — all  in  the  forefront. 
This  is  the  true  "  Renaissance "  which 
Mr.  George  Clausen,  R.A.,  a  poet-artist  of 
high  order,  has  tried  to  realise  in  a  picture 
which  is  frankly  allegorical,  the  Belgian 
children,  born  anew  to  a  great  inheritance 

of     national 

-^p^ypBi^tJ''iliiH      glory,leading 

tlie  way  from 
darkness  into 
light.  The 
same  sad 
theme  of 
flight  which 
inspires 
Mr.  Jack's 
canvas  is 
pathetically 
treated  in 
more  decora- 
tive fashion 
by  Mr.  Tom 
Mostyn. 

And  with 
what  splen- 
did unselfish- 
n  e  s  s  the 
people  of  this 
country  have 
accepted  a 
sacred  obli- 
gation! Yes, 
one  may  urge 
the  claims 
of  gratitude, 
but  the 
poet  whom 
Germany  has 
"annexed," 
as  a  prelude 
and  pre- 
paration to 
annexing  his 
native  island, 
reminds  us 
of  "  benefits 
forgot,"  and 
it  will  remain 
an  indis- 
soluble bond  betwixt  Bjitain  and  Belgium 
that  in  some  thousands  of  instances  the  scene 
painted  by  Mr.  Fred  Elwell,  "Refugees 
—in  My  Studio,"  could  in  all  its  essentials 
be  reduplicated  from  many  a  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  in  Britain. 

The  pessimist  says,  "There  is  no  shine 
without  its  shadow,"  and  the  optimist  says 
the  same  thing  the  other  way  round.     He 
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sees  that  the  shadow  is  but  an  incident  in 
the  universal  shine  of  the  sun.  And  there 
are  great  compensations  even  in  war.  In 
a  certain  chapter  of  the  New  Testament 
Sfc.  Paul  gives  a  category  of  his  castigations. 
What  a  list !  Stoned,  flogged,  imprisoned, 
banished,  pursued,  left  for  dead  ;  yet 
presently  we  find  him  referring  to  "  these 
light  afflictions"  which  are  destined  and 
designed  to  work  out  for  him  "  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
Now  look  at  Mr.  J.  P.  Beadle's  picture 
"Comrades."  That  is  where  Britain  and 
France   meet— in   the   trenches.       There  is 


are  presented  at  the  Academy.  There  are 
two  notable  pictures,  though,  considering 
that  this  War  for  the  Allies  is  a  veritable 
crusade,  there  might  reasonably  have  been 
many  more.  In  the  presence  of  death  and 
wounds  it  is  surprising  how  close  men  get  to 
essentials  and  how  little  patience  they  have 
with  conventions.  Here  are  prayer  and 
blessing  and  consolation.  These  are  great 
things  when  a  man  is  facing  his  fate.  What 
is  Mr.  Titcomb's  priest  saying  to  the  men 
kneeling  in  the  rain  before  an  improvised 
altar,  holding  a  tiny  cross  and  a  couple  of 
spluttering,   guttering  candles  ?      Conservet 
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Tommy  Atkins  side  by  side  with  Piou-Piou, 
fighting  tlie  battle  of  freedom  and  the  right 
to  breathe  God's  air  without  a  respirator  ! 
If  we  are  not  fighting  for  peace  on  earth, 
good- will  to  men — and  women  ~I  know  not 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  Who  will  be 
Britain's  foes  when  the  Hun  is  disarmed  ? 
She  has  befriended  the  world,  and,  whatever 
the  pessimists  may  say,  the  man  I  have 
already  quoted,  a  martyr  himself  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  was  right  when  he 
said  :  "  Love  never  faileth." 

At  this   point  it  seems   fitting  to  speak 
of  the  religious  aspects  of  the  War  as  they 


corpus  timm  ft  animam  tuam — "  Preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  "—and  the  rest  is  understood 
—  "  unto  everlasting  life."  And  Mr. 
Hatherell's  message  is  the  same  ;  but  here 
is  the  nurse  as  well  as  the  soldier,  the 
woman  as  well  as  the  man.  Tennyson  has 
put  the  nurse's  side  of  that  matter  as  I 
could  never  hope  to  put  it.  Let  him  end 
this  phase  of  the  War  for  us — 

Oh,  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the  hope  of  the 

world  were  a  lie? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and   the  loathsome 

smells  of  disease 
But  that  He  said:  "  Ye  do  it  to  Me  when  ye  do  it  to 

these  "  ? 
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Miracles  of  healing  are  done  daily,  and 
the  doctor  is  more  than  willing  to  give  the 
better  half  of  the  credit  to  the  woman  with 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  smiling  face. 

Yes,   and   there   is   another  miracle — the 


hoy  is  dead  that  he  ceases  to  sing — here, 
that  is.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dollman  has  a  knack  of 
"  getting  there,"  and  he  has  done  it  again 
this  year  with  "  Tipperary."  Did  you  ever 
see  a  muddier  road  ?     But  unless  you  were 
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cheerfulness  of  our  men.  Mark  Tapley  was 
grumpy  compared  with  most  of  them. 
Sunny  Jim  himself  a  pessimist.  Working 
6r  waiting,  drilling  or  fighting,  weary  and 
wet,  or  rested  and  dry,  full  or  fasting,  at 
home  or  abroad,  it  is  only  when  a  British 


behind  the  firing-line  in  Flanders  last  winter, 
you  are  no  connoisseur  in  mud.  In  this 
picture  there  is  mud  to  the  right  of  them, 
mud  to  the  left  of  them,  mud  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  rain  is  descending  with  that 
unending    monotony    which    marked    that 
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memorable  winter  ;  yet  still  the  lads  sing  ! 
The  French  were  alw^ajs  held  to  be  a  gay 
nation,  and  to  say  that  we  took  our  pleasures 
sadly.  Well,  if  we  do,  we  also  take  our 
troubles  joyfully.  And  it  is  the  joyous  spirit 
that  wins.  A  merry  heart,  says  the  proverb, 
goes  a  long  way.     It  will  again. 

The  initiated  miss  many  names  in  the 
catalogue  this  year.  The  w-alls  look  as  well- 
filled  as  ever,  there  seems  just  as  much 
danger  of  having  your  "  masterpiece  "  skied, 
yet  the  eye  of  imagination  can  see  many 
empty  places.  Many  a  tyro  has  had  his 
chance  this  year  because  that  rising  young 
artist  So-and-So,  whom  the  critics  were 
w^atching,  is  "doing  his  bit"  on  Sahsbury 
Plain,  at  Shorncliffe,  or  "somewhere  in 
France,"  and  has  had  no  time  for  painting 
pictures.  Wait  till  those  gallant  fellows 
come  back,  tben  we  shall  have  a  khaki 
Academy,  the  living  actuality  of  w'ar,  the 
sort  of  thing  which  De  Neuville  gave  to 
France.  The  artists  have  shown  a  fine 
patriotism  in  their  response  both  to  the  call 
for  home  and  foreign  service.  Some  of  the 
Home  Defence  men  have  been  "caught  in 
the  act"  by  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Gow,  R.A., 
whose  official  position  includes  residence  at 
Burlington  House,  and  who,  for  months 
past,  has  wdtnessed  almost  daily  a  spectacle 
which,  in  its  myriad  duplications,  has  made 
Wilhelm  the  Second's  task  more  difficult 
than  the  fabled  Jason's,  when  "  every  furrow 
heaved  and  bubbled,  and  out  of  every  clod 
arose  a  man  armed."  You  have  seen  them, 
you  see  them  still,  clad  in  sweaters  and 
bowlers  or  any  other  "  old  thing,"  doubling 
and  wheeling  and  forming  fours  for  the  dear 
old  Motherland. 

And  Mr.  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  R.A.,  had 
just  as  true  a  vision  of  the  meaning  of 
things  when  he  selected  for  his  subject 
"The  Steel- Workers.".  They  are  in  the 
fighting-line,  too,  along  with  the  miners, 
the  tailors,  the  shoemakers,  and  the  skilled 
w^orkmen  of  a  tliousand  industries  who  are 
keeping  Britain's  credit  good  and  supplying 
both  her  own  Army  and  the  armies  of  her 
Allies  with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  soldier 
of  toil  in  our  great  workshops  may  prove 
himself  as  true  a  patriot  as  the  soldier  in 


arms  w^e  see,  using  the  implements  the 
workman  has  made  for  him,  in  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wollen's  "Landrecies,  August  25,  1914." 
The  soldier  without  the  artisan  is  helpless  ; 
together  they  make  a  winning  combination 
if  only  they  are  perfectly  en  rajjport  and 
both  highly  efficient. 

Landrecies  was  one  of  the  earlier  incidents 
of  the  War,  an  episode  of  that  heroic  fighting 
retreat  from  Mons  which  will  inevitably 
take  its  place  among  the  classics  of  the 
literature  of  war.  One  of  the  enemy's 
Army  Corps,  the  Ninth,  moving  through 
the  forest  of  Mormal,  attacked  the  Fourth 
Guards  Brigade,  stationed  in  and  around 
Landrecies.  During  the  fighting  a  German 
infantry  brigade  suffered  heavily.  It 
advanced  from  the  woods  in  the  closest 
order  into  the  narrow  street,  which  it 
completely  filled.  The  British  machine- 
guns  from  the  head  of  the  street  swept  away 
the  crown  of  the  German  column,  and  as  the 
British  soldiers  rushed  down  the  street,  a 
terrible  panic  ensued,  and  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred  dead  and  wounded 
Germans  were  left  lying  in  the  street  alone. 

And  this  is  the  type  of  thing  which  is 
still  going  on  under  the  far-sweeping  eyes  of 
the  air-scout,  who  gets  a  veritable  "  bird's- 
eye  view"  of  the  long  line  of  alternate 
attack  and  defence.  To  the  airman  in  the 
"central  blue"  what  battles  of  ants  must 
these  herculean  conflicts  seem  !  Does  he 
lose  his  sense  of  proportion  and  begin  to 
question  whether,  after  all,  human  interests 
and  destinies  and  freedoms  are  at  stake  ;  or, 
when  he  sees  the  land  sti etching  on  and  on 
towards  the  Khine,  and  imagines  it  still 
going  on  and  on  to  Berlin,  does  he  lose 
faith  in  the  task  of  reconquest  and  final 
victory  and  the  world  peace  which  prophetic 
eyes  have  seen  ?  There  was  a  time  not  so 
long  ago  when  the  general  could  sit  on 
horseback  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  and 
see  and  direct  the  w^iole  fight.  Now  even 
the  observer  in  the  aeroplane,  although,  as 
Mr.  Wyllie  very  graphically  shows,  he  can 
view  "The  Fighting-Line  from  Ypres  to 
the  Sea,"  only  sees  a  segment  of  a  broken 
circle  of  conflict  w^iose  radius  stretches  half 
across  Europe. 


SMORFIA 

By    E.    F.    BENSON 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


HE  sympathy  of  the 
town  generally  was 
entirely  with 
Pasqualino  in  that 
which  had  befallen 
him.  It  was  felt 
to  be  intolerable 
that  a  boy  who 
had  just  changed 
into  his  best 
clothes,  and  taken 
a  carnation  from  one  of  the  tables  in  the 
dining-room  to  put  in  his  button-hole,  and 
was  actually  setting  off  to  go  down  to  the 
Piazza,  there  to  spend  the  afternoon  of  the 
festa,  should  have  been  called  back  by 
the  unsympathetic  porter  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  he»  was  hall-boy,  and  be 
commanded  to  show  the  fat  white  German 
gentleman  down  to  the  bathing-place  at  the 
Palazzo  a  mare^  and  carry  his  towels  and 
bathing-dress  for  him.  The  fat  white  German 
gentleman  also  had  preferred,  in  the  un- 
accountable manner  of  foreigners,  to  go  all 
the  way  on  foot,  instead  of  taking  a  carriage 
— which  would  have  conveyed  him  three- 
quarters  of  the  distance  with  much  saving 
of  time — and,  being  fat,  had  walked  very 
slowly  along  the  dusty  road,  under  a  large 
white  umbrella,  perspiring  profusely,  and 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  sit  down, 
while  all  the  time  the  precious  moments  of 
the  afternoon  were  slipping  by,  and  the 
Piazza  was  full  of  Pasquahno's  young  friends, 
male  and  female,  all  in  their  best  clothes, 
conversing  and  laughing  together,  and  taking" 
little  walks,  and  standing  about  and  smoking 
an  occasional  cigarette,  in  the  orthodox 
manner  of  spending  the  holiday  of  Corpus 
Domini.  Then,  after  this  interminable  walk, 
during  which  the  German  gentleman  kept 
asking  the  infuriated  Pasqualino  a  series  of 
questions  in  a  perfectly  unknown  tongue, 
and  appeared  singularly  annoyed  when  the 
boy  was  unable  to  answer  him,  he  drew 


prolonged  mental  struggle,  presented  him 
with  two  of  them.  He  then  undressed 
and  swam  majestically  away  round  the 
promontory  of  rock  that  bounded  the 
beach.  An  hour  afterwards,  Pasqualino, 
defrauded  of  half  his  holiday  afternoon, 
returned  to  the  gaiety  and  companionship 
of  the  Piazza,  and  recounted  to  an  indignant 
audience  his  outrageous  employment. 

He  returned  to  the  Grand  Hotel  in  time  to 
get  into  his  livery  again  before  dinner,  and 
was  instantly  summoned  into  the  manager's 
bureau,  where  he  was  confronted  with  his 
odious  taskmaster  of  the  afternoon,  and 
charged  with  having  picked  his  pocket  while 
he  was  bathing.  A  portfolio  was  missing, 
containing  a  note  for  a  hundred  francs, 
which  the  German  gentleman  was  gutturallj 
certain  that  he  had  on  his  person  when  he 
started  off  to  bathe,  and  which  he  found 
he  had  lost  when  he  began  to  dress  for 
dinner.  His  certainty  was  partly  founded 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  tipped  the  boy  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Palazzo  a  mare,  and  that 
to  have  tipped  him  he  must  have  had 
money  in  his  pocket.  In  answer,  Pasqualino 
absolutely  denied  the  charge,  and  then 
made  a  dreadful  mistake  by  suggesting  that 
the  Signore  had  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  through 
which  the  portfolio  had  slipped.  This  was 
quite  the  most  unfortunate  thing  he  could 
possibly  have  said,  for,  as  the  German 
gentleman  instantly  demonstrated,  it  was  per- 
fectly true.  But  how,  so  he  overpoweringly 
urged,  could  Pasqualino  have  known  there 
was  a  hole  there  unless  he'  had  been 
examining  his  pockets  ?  And  an  hour  later, 
with  gyves  upon  his  wrists,  he  was  solemnly 
and  ignominiously  led  through  the  Piazza, 
all  blazing  with  brilliant  acetylene  lights, 
and  resonant  with  the  sound  of  the  ^band, 
and  clapped  into  prison,  there  to  await  the 
formal  charge. 

Arrived  there,  he  was  searched,  and  a 
similar  examination  was  made  in  his  room 
at  his  mother's  house,  where  he  went  to  sleep 


.    was  unable  to  answer  ,  „_ 

three  coppers  from  his  pocket,  and,  after  a 
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at  night,  but  nothing  that  ever  so  remotely 
resembled  a  portfolio  or  a  hundred  franc 
note  was  found,  and  still  he  steadfastly 
denied  the  charge.  Then  the  key  was 
turned  on  him,  and  through  the  small,  high, 
grated  window  he  could  hear  the  entrancing 
blare  of  the  band.  Later,  by  standing  on 
his  board  bed,  he  could  see  the  fiery  segment 
of  the  aspiring  path  of  the  rockets,  as  they 
were  let  off  from  the  rocky  eminence  above 
the  Piazza,  and  listen  to  the  echo  of  their 
explosions  flap  and  buffet  against  the  cliffs 
of  Monte  Gennaro. 

Outside,  the  news  of  his  incarceration,  and 
the  tragic  history  of  it,  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  talk,  and,  as  has  been  said,  public 
sympathy,  which  cheerfully  supposed  him 
guilty,  was  largely  in  his  favour.  The 
provocation  of  being  obliged  to  spend  the 
afternoon  of  a  festa  in  walking  down  to 
the  sea  with  a  fat  white  German  was  really 
immense,  the  reward  of  twopence,  as  com- 
pensation for  those  lost  holiday  hours,  was 
nothing  more  than  an  insult,  and  what 
wonder  if  when  temptation  came  in  so  smooth 
and  ready-made  a  form,  that  it  was  yielded 
to?  Certainly  it  w^as  wrong  to  steal — Dio, 
what  a  rocket,  what  a  lellezza  of  stars  ! — 
but  it  was  also  wrong  to  dock  a  boy  of  his 
holiday.  No  wonder,  when  the  German 
signore— such  a  fat-head,  such  a  pumpkin 
as  he  must  be  to  carry  a  hundred  francs 
about  with  him^swam  away  round  the 
rocks,  Pasqualino  just  paid  a  visit  to  his 
pockets,  to  see  if  he  was  really  so  poor  as 
that  twopence  seemed  to  say.  Then  he 
found  the  portfolio,  and  thought  of  the 
quattro  soldi  which  w^as  all  that  had  been 
given  him.  Ah,  look  !  Was  it  really  a 
wheel  like  that  on  wdiich  Santa  Caterina  had 
been  bound  ?  How  she  must  have  spun 
round  !  What  giddiness  !  AVhat  burning  ! 
No  w^onder  Holy  Church  caused  her  to  be 
made  a  saint !  But  w4iat  could  Pasqualino 
have  done  with  the  portfolio  and  the 
hundred  franc  note  ?  He  had  been  searched, 
and  on  him  was  nothing  found,  and  his 
room  had  been  searched,  and  there  was  found 
nothing  there.  Was  it  possible  that  he  was 
innocent?  Could  the  German  gentleman 
really  have  lost  his  foolish  pocket-book  some- 
where on  the  way  down  to  his  bathe  ?  It 
would  be  worth  while  taking  a  walk  there 
to-morrow,  keeping  one  eye  always  on  the 
margin  of  the  path.  It  was  possible,  after  all, 
that  he  had  lost  his  portfolio  all  by  himself, 
without  help  from  Pasquahno,  for  the  hole 
in  his  pocket  was  admitted,  and  shown  to 
the  manager  of  the  hotel.     But  then  there 


was  Pasqualino's  fatal  knowledge  of  the  hole 
in  the  pocket.  That  was  very  bad.  If  only 
the  boy  had  held  his  tongue,  and  not  made 
that  lamentable  remark  !  He  only  suggested 
there  was  a  hole  in  his  pocket  ?  No,  he 
said  there  was  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  What 
a  lesson  to  keep  the  tongue  still !  Pasqualino 
had  always  a  lot  to  learn  about  that,  for 
who  will  ever  forget  the  dreadful  things 
he  shouted  out  across  the  Piazza  at  the 
priest,  his  mother's  cousin's  uncle  ?  Ah, 
there  is  the  great  bomb!  The  fireworks 
are  over. 

All  this,  which,  lounging  in  the  Piazza 
and  listening  to  the  band  and  w^atching  the 
fireworks,  I  heard  chiefly  from  the  tobacconist 
and  the  haircutter,  was  of  particular  interest 
and  concern  to  me,  because  Pasqualino  had 
been,  up  till  this  last  year,  when  he  became 
hall-boy  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  my  own  garden 
boy.  As  such  his  diversions  had  been  to 
pick  off  dead  geranium  leaves  and  whistle  a 
great  deal,  and  daily  pluck  the  most  notice- 
able flowers  in  bloom,  which,  in  the  jaunty 
Italian  fashion,  he  perched  behind  his  ear. 
But  he  used  to  have  real  business  in  making 
caches  in  a  hole  where  there  was  loose 
masonry  in  the  cistern  wall.  I  used  to  see 
him  busy  there,  and  when  he  had  gone  home, 
to  discover  the  treasure,  without  disturbing 
it.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  match-box, 
sometimes  two  or  three  pieces  of  string  or  a 
pilfered  cigarette.  I  know  well  how  the  joy 
of  a  cache  lies  in  its  secrecy,  in  the  sense  of 
hidden  treasure  unknown  to  all  the  foolish 
world,  and  never  let  him  know  that  I  had 
guessed  it.  And  now  poor  Pasojualino  was 
behind  his  grated  window,  and  the  chemist 
came  and  joined  the  tobacconist. 

Suddenly,  like  a  change  in  the  weather 
coming  from  a  cloudless  sky,  a  fresh  train 
of  thought  was  suggested  by  this  Pasqualino 
episode,  and  the  mention  of  the  lottery  ran 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  On  the  instant  the 
personal  Pasqualino,  his  guilt, his  provocation, 
and  his  possible  innocence  ceased  to  interest 
anybody  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  be 
concerned  with  the  science  and  interpretation 
of  numbers,  as  set  forth  in  the  amazing 
volume  called  Smorfia.  There  you  will  find 
what  any  number  means,  so  that,  if  an 
earthquake  should  occur,  the  prudent  look 
out  "  earthquake  "  in  Smorfia,  and  at  the 
next  lottery  back  the  number  to  which  this 
signification  is  attached.  As  it  happened, 
no  event  of  striking  local  interest  had 
occurred  in  Capri  since,  in  April  last,  the 
carpenter  in  the  Corso  Agosto  had  attempted 
to  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor  after  successfully 
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smothering  his  daughter.  That  had  been 
positively  the  last  occasion  on  which  there 
had  been  clear  guidance  as  to  the  choice  of 
numbers  in  the  Naples  lottery,  and  nobody 
of  a  sporting  turn  of  mind  who  had  the 
smallest  sense  of  the  opportunities  which  life 
oifers  had  failed  to  back  No.  1,  which, 
among  other  things,  means  "  girl,"  and  the 
other  numbers,  which  respectively  signified 
"  razor,"  "  throat,"  "  death,"  and  "  bolster." 
Nor  had  Smorfia,  the  dictionary  which  gives 
you  this  useful  information,  disappointed  its 
adherents.  Henrico,  Pasqualino's  brother,  had 
backed  numbers  which  signified  "  throat," 
"  razor,"  and  "  carpenter,"  and  fiUing  in  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  by  the  tragedy,  the 
number  that  meant  "  blood  "  and  that  which 
stood  for  "  Sunday,"  the  day  on  which  these 
distressing  incidents  had  occurred,  and  had 
gone  to  bed  that  night  to  dream  of  the  glories 
which  awaited  him  who  nominated  a  quinterno 
secco.  Once,  so  tradition  said,  a  baker  had 
backed  ^ve  numbers,  which  came  out  in  the 
nominated  order.  A  million  francs  had  been 
instantly  paid  him,  and  a  marquisate  and  an 
estate  in  Calabria  were  also  returned  into 
his  bosom.  That  wonderful  page  of  history 
had  not  in  this  instance  been  wholly  repeated  ; 
but  Henrico,  by  his  judicious  selection,  had 
reaped  two  hundred  francs  for  the  risk  of 
five.  The  doctor  also  who  had  attended 
the  would-be  suicide  had  done  very  well 
by  backing  salient  points  of  the  tragedy, 
and  astute  superstition  generally  had  been 
handsomely  rewarded. 

Since,  then,  however,  nothing  sufficiently 
striking  had  occurred  to  indicate  the  duty  of 
demonstrating,  to  personal  advantage,  the 
meaning  of  numbers,  and  the  lottery  had 
for  the  last  two  months  been  but  sparsely 
supported  ;  but  the  Pasqualino  adventure 
lent  itself  admirably  to  a  renewed  con- 
sultation of  Smorfia,  and  dreams  of  obtaining 
the  quinterno  secco.  There  were  well-marked 
features  about  it ;  it  lent  itself  to  the  science 
of  numbers.  First  of  all,  there  was  Pasqualino 
himself  to  be  backed.  "  Boy,"  as  everyone 
knew,  was  No.  2.  Next  there  was  the  German 
gentleman  (Michele,  turn  up  "German"). 
Then  there  was  a  pocket,  and  a  hole  in  a 
pocket,  and  a  portfolio,  and  a  bathe.  Other 
aspects  of  the  afifair  struck  the  inquiring 
mind.  "  Festa  "  was  connected  with  it,  so, 
too,  was  "  prison,"  where  now  Pasqualino 
languished.  Then  there  was  "theft"  and 
"  denial."  Here  were  abundant  materials  for 
a  quinterno  secco,  when  once  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  five  right  numbers  was  got 
over.     Marquisates  and  millions  were  just 


waiting  to  descend  on  Silorno  like  the 
beneficent  summer  rain. 

Among  those  who  were  thus  interested  in 
the  affaire  Pasqualino,  from  the  lottery  point 
of  view,  none  was  more  eager  than  the 
boy's  mother.  Maria  was  a  confirmed  and 
steadfast  gambler,  of  the  type  that  feels 
itself  amply  rewarded  for  the  expenditure  of 
ten  francs  on  a  series  of  numbers  to  which 
nothing  happens,  if  at  the  eleventh  attempt 
she  made  five.  She  had  been  to  see  her  son 
in  prison,  had  w^ept  a  little  and  consoled  him, 
and  smuggled  a  packet  of  cigarettes  into  his 
hand,  and  had  reminded  him  that  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  though  worse,  had  happened  to 
his  father,  with  whom  be  peace.  For  at  the 
most  Pasqualino  would  get  but  a  couple  of 
months  in  prison  owing  to  his  youth,  and 
certainly  the  severity  of  his  sentence  would 
be  much  mitigated  if  only  he  would  confess 
his  guilt,  and,  above  all,  say  where  he  had 
hidden  the  portfolio  and  the  hundred  francs. 
But  nothing  would  induce  Pasqualino  to  do 
this  ;  he  still  firmly  adhered  to  his  innocence, 
and  repeated  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  fat 
German's  pocket. 

Expostulation  was  useless,  and  on  her  way 
home  Maria  gave  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  words  whose  numbers  she  would  back 
in  the  lottery.  She  had  ascertained  he  had 
had  his  new  clothes  on,  which  was  the  kind 
of  flower  on  which  the  butterfly  Chance 
alighted,  and  on  looking  up  the  number  for 
"  new  clothes,  novelty,  freshness,"  found  that 
it  was  8.  Then  on  further  investigation  she 
found  that  the  word  "  thief  "  was  represented 
by  No.  28,  and,  following  her  own  train  of 
thought,  discovered  that  No.  88  meant "  liar." 
Here  was  a  strange  thing,  especially  when, 
with  an  emotional  spasm,  she  remembered 
that  "  boy  "  was  the  signification  attached 
to  No.  2,  for  the  whole  adventure  was 
nutshelled  in  those  two  numbers  2  and  8. 
For  was  there  not  a  boy  (2)  who  put  on  his 
new  clothes  (8),  showed  himself  a  thief  (28), 
and  subsequently  a  liar  (88)  ?  The  thread 
of  coincidence  almost  staggered  her ;  the 
premonition  of  some  enormous  success  flamed 
high,  and,  hurrying  down  to  the  offices  of 
the  lottery,  she  invested  fifteen  francs  in  the 
numbers  2,  8,  28,  88. 

She  lingered  in  the  Piazza  for  a  little,  on 
her  way  back  to  her  house,  after  this  offering 
on  the  altar  of  luck,  to  receive  the  condolences 
of  her  friends  on  Pasqualino's  delinquency, 
and  had  a  kind  word  given  her  by  Signore 
Gelotti,  the  great  lawyer,  who  had  come  over 
for  a  week's  holiday  to  his  native  island. 
Ah,  there  was  a  man  !     Why,  if  he  got  you 


"Here  was  a  fatherless  boj^ — and  Gelotti's  voice  faltered  .  . 


into  the  witness-box,  he  could  make  joii 
contradict  yourself  before  you  knew  you  had 
opened  your  mouth.  Give  him  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  he  would  make  you  say  that 
the  man  you  had  described  as  having  a 
black  coat  on  had  no  coat  at  all,  and  that 
you  met  him  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Piazza, 
at  which  hour,  you  had  just  informed  the 
court,  you  were  having  a  siesta  in  your  own 
house,  Pasqualino's  father  had  at  one  time 
been  in  his  service,  and  though  he  had  left 
it  for  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  than 
his  son  was  threatened  with,  Lawyer  Gelotti 
had  always  a  nod  and  a  smile  for  his  widow, 


and  to-day  a  pleasant  little  joke  about 
heredity.  Ah,  if  Lawyer  Gelotti  would 
only  take  up  the  case  !  He  would  muddle 
everybody  up  in  no  time,  and  in  particular  the 
German  gentleman,  who,  like  the  vindictive 
foreigner  he  was,  was  determined  to  press 
home  his  charge.  But  Lawyer  Gelotti,  so  all 
the  world  knew,  never  held  up  his  forefinger 
at  an  unfortunate  witness  under  the  sum  of 
a  thousand  francs.  What  a  forefinger  !  It 
made  you  tell  lies  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
lie  you  had  already  told. 

Three  days  passed,  and  a  sudden  thrill  of 
excitement  emanating  from  the  offices  of  the 
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who  from  morning  till  night  slaved  to  support  his  aged  and  stricken  mother." 


lottery  swept  over  the  island.  The  five 
winning  numbers  of  the  Naples  lottery  were 
issued,  which  in  due  order  of  their  occurrence 
were  2,  8,  28,  4,  91. 

Silorno^  grew  rosy  with  prospective  riches, 
for  in  this  affaire  Pasqualino  it  would  have 
been  running  in  the  face  of  Providence  that 
looks  after  lotteries  not  to  have  backed 
^0.  2  (boy)  and  No.  28  (thief).  At  least 
ten  happy  folk  had  done  that.  But— c/^6 
]mcato~-vf}rj  did  we  not  all  back  No.  8,  like 
Pasqualino's  mother,  for  we  all  knew  that 
Pasqualino  had  his  new  clothes  on,  as  every 
boy  always  did  on  a  festa  ?    What  a  thing 


to  use  the  knowledge  you  possess !  The 
lucky  woman  !  She  had  won  a  terno^  for 
the  first  three  numbers  she  backed  came 
out  in  that  order.  Why,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  three  thousand  francs  at  least, 
though  her  title  of  marchioness  must  still 
be  considered  in  abeyance.  But  No.  91 — 
now,  what  does  No.  91  mean  ?  Quick, 
turn  it  up  in  Smorfia.  Who  has  a  Smorfia  ? 
Ernesto,  the  tobacconist,  of  course,  but  he 
is  a  mean  man  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
buy  a  packet  of  cigarettes  in  order  to  get 
a  look  at  it.  Never  mind,  a  cigarette  is 
always  a  cigarette.     There— No.  91  !    What 
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does  ifc  mean  ?  Dio!  Whafc  a  lot  of  mean- 
ings !  "  The  man  in  the  moon . . .  the  hairs 
on  the  tail  of  an  elephant. .  .an  empty  egg- 
shell "...  Who  ever  heard  the  like  ?  There  is 
no  sense  in  such  a  number  !  And  No.  4 — 
what  does  No.  4  mean  ?  Why,  the  very  first 
meaning  of  all  is  "  truth."  That  is  a  curious 
thing,  when  we  all  thought  Pasqualino 
was  telling  lies.  And  No.  4,  look  you, 
was  the  fourth  number  that  came  out.  It 
would  have  been  simple  to  conjecture  that 
No.  4  would  be  No.  4.  Pity  that  we  did 
not  conjecture  it  last  week  !  But  it  is  easy 
to  be  wise  after  the  event,  as  the  bridegroom 
said. 

The  talk  in  the  Piazza  rose  higher  and 
more  triumphantly  as  fresh  beneficiaries  of 
Pasqualino  who  had  made  a  few  francs  over 
"boy"  and  "thief"  joined  the  chattering 
groups.  He  had  done  very  well  for  his 
friends,  the  poor  Pasqualino,  though 
"pocket"  and  "portfolio"  had  brought  in 
nothing  to  their  adherents.  And  it  was 
like  him — already  it  was  as  if  Pasqualino 
was  directly  responsible  for  these  windfalls 
— it  was  like  him  to  have  turned  up  that 
ridiculous  No.  91,  with  its  "man  in  the 
moon  "  and  its  "  elephant's  tail."  Pasqualino 
liked  that  extravagant  sort  of  joke,  of  which 
the  point  was  that  there  was  none,  but 
which  made  everybody  laugh,  as  when  he 
affixed  a  label  "  Three  francs  complete  "  to 
Donna  Marglierita's  new  shawl  from  Naples, 
so  that  she  walked  about  all  day  on  the 
Piazza,  showing  it  off,  and  never  guessing 
what  so  many  smiles  meant.  She  was 
purple,  though,  when  she  found  out,  and 
Pasqualino's  jacket  needed  no  further  dusting 
for  the  next  week.  But  No.  4 — it  was 
strange  that  No.  4  should  have  turned  up, 
or  that  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  believing 
that  Pasqualino  told  the  truth  about  the 
matter;  His  mother,  for  all  her  winnings, 
must  be  finely  vexed  that  she  had  not 
trusted  her  son's  word,  instead  of  putting 
money  on  "  liar."  Why,  if  she  had  backed 
"truth"  instead,  she  would  have  gained  a 
quaterno^  and  the  coronet  of  the  marchioness 
would  have  loomed  again  out  of  the  mists  of 
chance.  That  would  have  been  a  wonderful 
thing  for  Pasqualino's  mother.  Ah,  there 
she  is  !  Let  us  all  go  and  congratulate  her. 
Good  soul !  That  will  make  up  to  her  for 
having  a  son  as  well  as  a  husband  who  was 
a  thief. 

But  Pasqualino's  mother  was  in  a  hot 
hurry.  She  had  put  on  all  her  best  clothes, 
not,  as  was  at  first  conjectured,  because,  in 
the  affluence  that  had  come  to  her,  they  had 


suddenly  been  translated  into  ordinary 
clothes,  but  because  she  was  making  a  busi- 
ness call  on  Lawyer  Gelotti.  She  was  not 
one  to  turn  her  back  on  her  own  son — though 
she  had  confidently  selected  No.  88,  with  its 
signification  of  "liar" — and  if  the  dumb- 
foundering  skill  of  Lawyer  Gelotti  could  get 
him  off — well,  that  skill  was  going  to  be 
invoked  for  his  defence.  A  thousand  thanks, 
a  thousand  greetings  to  everybody,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  talk.  Lawyer  Gelotti  must 
be  seen  at  once,  if  he  was  at  home ;  if  not, 
she  must  just  sit  on  his  doorstep  and  wait 
for  him.  Yes,  a  thousand  francs — he  should 
have  a  thousand  francs,  if  that  was  right  and 
proper.  There  were  plenty  more  where  they 
came  from.  And  this  bravura  passage 
pleased  the  Piazza ;  it  showed  a  gaiety  and 
swagger  that  was  wholly  commendable. 

In  due  course  followed  the  news  which 
Silorno  was  quite  prepared  for  when  it  knew 
that  Lawyer  Gelotti  was  engaged  on  Pasqua- 
lino's behalf,  and  that  the  full  blast  of  his 
hurricane  wits  would  be  turned  on  the 
German  gentleman.  Never  was  there  such 
a  tearing  to  rags  of  apparently  stout  evidence ; 
the  shreds  of  it  were  scattered  with  loud 
explosions  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  like 
the  rockets  Pasqualino  had  watched  from 
his  grated  window.  He  was  forced  to  allow 
that  he  had  not  looked  in  his  pocket  till 
three  hours  after  he  had  come  back  from  his 
bathe.  He  confessed  that  he  had  told  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  that  he  must  have  had 
his  portfolio  with  him  when  he  went  to 
bathe,  because  he  had  tipped  the  boy  on  his 
arrival  at  the  bathing-place.  Ah,  that 
wonderful  tip  !  Twopence  for  spending  the 
afternoon  in  carrying  a  great  basket  of 
towels  and  bathing-costume  all  over  the 
island  !  And  was  it  really  his  custom  to 
carry  pennies  in  his  portfolio  ?  Did  he  not 
usually  carry  loose  pence  in  his  pocket  ? 
Had  he  ever  carried  pennies  in  his  portfolio  ? 
Would  he  not  swear  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  he  had  never  done  such  a  thing  ? 
Come,  sir,  do  not  keep  the  court  waiting  for 
a  simple  answer ! 

Again,  was  it  credible  that  a  man  so 
careful — let  us  say  so  laudably  careful — 
over  his  money  as  to  make  such  a  tip  would 
have  taken  a  portfolio  containing  a  hundred 
francs  down  to  the  bathing-place  and  left  it 
in  his  clothes  ?  And  what  was  the  number 
of  the  note  ?  Surely  a  man  so  scrupulously 
careful  over  his  money,  who  rewarded  labour 
thus,  would  have  taken  the  precaution,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  citizen  of  Germany, 
to  have  taken  the  number  of  the  note.     Did 
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he  not  usually  do  so  ?  Yes.  So  Lawyer 
Gelotti  suspected.  But  in  this  case,  very 
strangely,  he  had  not.  That  was  odd — that 
was  hard  to  account  for  except— except  by 
the  supposition  that  there  was  no  such  note 
at  all.  For  his  own  part,  cudgel  his  brains 
as  he  might,  Lawyer  Gelotti  could  think  of 
no  other  explanation.  And  this  portfolio 
about  which  it  seemed  really  impossible  to 
get  accurate  information.  It  was  worn,  was 
it,  and  yet  it  was  new  !  And  who  else  had 
ever  seen  it  ?  Already  the  German  gentle- 
man had  been  three  weeks  in  the  town,  and 
not  a  soul  had  ever  clapped  eyes  on  this  new 
ragged  portfolio  with  its  note  of  unknown 
number. 

Then  followed  a  most  disagreeable  forensic 
picture  of  the  poor  German  gentleman,  while 
above  him,  as  a  stained  glass  window  looks 
down  on  Mephistopheles,  Lawyer  Gelotti 
proceeded  to  paint  Pasqualino's  portrait  in 
such  line  and  colour  that  the  astonished 
Maria  felt  that  sixteen  years  ago  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  saint  and  had  never  known 
it.  Never  in  all  the  days  of  his  smug  and 
spotless  boyhood  had  so  dreadful  a  suspicion 
been  breathed  on  him.  Here  was  a  fatherless 
boy — and  Gelotti's  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke 
of  his  scamp  of  a  sire — who  from  morning 
till  night  slaved  to  support  his  aged  and 
stricken  mother.  The  court  had  heard  how 
blithely  and  contentedly  he  had  gone  down 
to  the  Palazzo  a  mare — it  was  well  the  court 
had  not  heard  his  blithe  remarks  as  he 
passed  through  the  Piazza— on  the  afternoon 
of  his  holiday,  with  his  new  clothes  on  and 
his  flower  behind  his  ear,  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  reflection  that  thus  he  would  earn 
a  franc,  or  perhaps  two  francs,  for  it  was  a 
festa,  to  bring  home  to  his  dim-eyed  parent. 
Twopence,  gentlemen,  twopence,  followed  by 
this  base  and  unfounded  accusation,  which 
be  scarcely  understood  even.  Prison  had 
been  his  reward— prison— the  taint  of  the 
dungeon  on  the  very  day  when  all  Silorno 
kept  holiday  and  holy  festival.  And  as  for 
the  admission  of  which  the  prosecution  had 
made  so  much,  namely,  that  he  had  said  the 


German  gentleman  had  a  hole  in  his  pock'et, 
how  rejoiced  was  Lawyer  Gelotti  that  in  his 
frank  innocence  he  had  done  so  !  It  was 
suggested  that  he  must  have  looked  in  those 
avaricious  pockets,  that  he  must  have  searched 
them  and  found  there  the  apocryphal  port- 
folio and  the  numberless  note.  It  was  true 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  those 
voluminous  tailorings.  But  how,  and  why, 
and  when  ?  And  Lawyer  Gelotti  paused, 
while  Pasqualino's  friends  held  their  breath. 

This  industrious,  saintly  lad,  the  support 
of  his  mother's  declining  years,  was  hall- 
boy  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  that  remarkable 
monument  of  the  enterprise  of  their  beloved 
town.  Numerous  were  the  duties  of  a  hall- 
boy,  and  Lawyer  Gelotti  would  not  detain 
them  over  that  great  catalogue.  He  would 
only  say  that,  while  others  slept,  while 
opulent  German  gentlemen  still  dallied  with 
their  morning  slumbers,  the  hall-boy  had 
often  been  busy  helping  his  friend,  the  valet 
of  the  first  floor,  to  brush  the  clothes  of 
those  who  so  generously  paid  for  services 
rendered  them.  Inside  and  outside  were 
those  clothes  brushed  ;  not  a  speck  of  dust 
remained  when  the  assiduous  supporter  of 
his  mother  had  done  with  them.  They  w^ere 
turned  inside  out,  they  were  shaken,  they 
w^ere  brushed  again,  they  were  neatly  folded, 
they  were  humbly  laid  on  the  chair. 

In  this  way,  gentlemen,  and  in  no  other, 
came  the  knowledge  of  the  hole  in  the 
pocket. 

Dio  mio !    Who  spoke  of  fireworks  ? 

*  *  *  *  5fe 

That  evening,  after  Pasqualino  had  paid 
me  a  short  visit  to  receive  my  congratulations, 
I  strolled  out  into  the  garden  and  passed 
idly  down  the  pergola  to  the  wall  of  the 
cistern,  where  Pasqualino's  cache  used  to 
lurk  behind  the  loosened  masonry.  The 
garden-bed  just  below  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  disturbed  somehow,  and,  wath  a  sudden 
vague  idea  in  my  mind,  I  began  digging  at 
it  with  my  stick.  Yery  soon  I  came  upon 
some  shredded  fragments  of  leather  buried 
there. 


SET   A   THIEF   TO 
CATCH  A  THIEF 

By  G.  B.  LANCASTER 

Illustrated  by  A.  Gilbert 


CAN  assure  you, 
father,  that  no 
man  could  do  more 
than  I  have  done, 
but  Balestier  is 
impossible.  He  has 
joined  a  travelling 
circus  now,  and  is 
doing  buck  -  jump 
acts  all  down  the 
Murrumbidgee  and 
across  to  Tieryboo,  and  the  people  we  have 
to  mix  with  are  most  offensive  to  me. 
Several  times  he  has  gambled  away  the  very 
shirt  from  his  back,  and  once  he  took  mine 
also,  and  I  caught  cold  on  the  way  home. 
I  consider  that  it  is  asking  a  little  too  much 
to  expect  me  to  bear  this  for  ever,  and  as 
I  have  made  no  headway  in  four  months  of 
a  misery  which  I  shall  never  forget,  I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  come  home  at  once.'  " 

Joynt  laid  his  son's  letter  on  the  heavy 
office  table  and  looked  across  at  his  partner 
over  his  gold  spectacles. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked. 
Bowden  rubbed  his  broad  jowls  reflec- 
tively, but  his  brain  was  working  with  the 
vivid  clarity  of  lightning. 

^'  Arthur  is  too  young,"  he  said.     "  We 

must  send  a    man    who    has    been    there 

himself.     We  must  send  Lutwyche,  Joynt." 

"  Lutwyche !       But    he    doesn't    know 

Northern  Queensland,  even  if " 

"  Sho  !  He  knows  life,  if  his  reputation 
and  his  eyes  go  for  anything,  and  this  young 
Balestier  evidently  needs  strong  handling. 
We'll  send  Lutwyche,  on  the  principle  of 
'  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,'  and  he  must 
fight  it  out  as  he  can.  Shall  we  have  him 
in  at  once  ?  " 

It  was  ever  Bowden's  way  to  force  the 
pace,  even  as  it  was  Joynt's  to  hang  back. 


But  Joynt  nodded  now,  although  the  line  of 
his  thin  lips  expressed  disapproval.  His 
pride  was  touched  on  his  son's  account, 
yet  too  much  was  at  stake  for  hesitation. 
Bowden  rang  a  bell  and  gave  the  order ; 
and  then  there  was  silence  in  the  dusky, 
well-furnished  room,  which  smelt  of  law 
books  and  good  leather,  until  the  man  for 
whom  he  had  sent  came  in,  closing  the  door 
quietly  behind  him.  All  that  Lutwyche  did 
was  quiet,  but  it  was  the  quiet  of  restraint, 
never  of  resignation  or  obsequiousness,  and 
the  two  prosperous  middle-aged  men  moved 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  uneasiness^  as  though 
a  new  force  had  come  into  the  room  with 
Imtwyche. 

"We  sent  for  you,  Lutwyche,"  began 
Bowden,  fingering  his  gold  fob  pompously, 
"  to  tell  you  that  we  have  decided  to  entrust 
to  you  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  mission — 
one  which  Mr.  Arthur  Joynt  has  essayed, 
unfortunately,  without  success " 

"And  which,  as  a  mark  of  confidence 
which  w^e  hope  you  will  merit,  we  pass  on  to 
you,"  added  Joynt. 

Lutwyche  glanced  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  a  slight  red  showed  under  the  tan  of  his 
thin  face. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  dryly,  and  waited. 
He  did  not  express  the  gratitude  which 
his  employers  had  expected,  and  Bowden's 
voice  rasped  a  little  as  he  continued — 

"  We  have  lately  had  communications  from 
Sir  Vernon  Balestier,  of  Vernon  Court, 
Lancashire,  requesting  us  to  trace  his  son, 
who  left  England  about  five  years  ago. 
After  much  difficulty  we  have  succeeded  in 
this,  and  we  commissioned  Mr.  Arthur  Joynt 
to  follow  him  up  and  bring  him  down  to 
Melbourne.  He— er — has  not  been  able 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Balestier  is — is — unfortunately, 
he  is  doing ~er — buck-jump  acts  in  a  bush 
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travelling  circus,  and  he  declines  to — er — 
vacate  the  position " 

"And,  moreover,  he  has  subjected  my 
son  to  extreme  unpleasantness,"  interjected 
Joynt. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Lutwyche  sympathetically. 

"  The  young  man  is  about  twenty-four 
years  old,"  went  on  Bowden.  "  He  is  now 
heir,  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
to  a  very  considerable  property,  and  his 
father  wishes  him  to  return  to  England  and 
take  up  his  rightful  position.  We  think 
that  you  may,  perhaps,  as  an  older  man,  be 
able  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity " 

"  He  does  not,  we  are  afraid,  appear  to  be 
a  very  desirable  character,"  struck  in  Joynt. 
"  My  son  says  that  he  will  gamble  away  the 
very  clothes  off  his  body,  and  he  is  neither 
a  teetotaler  nor  a  church-goer.  You — -we 
understand  that  you  presumably  know  how 
failings  of  this  sort  may  be  overcome — 
pardon  my  speaking  on  a  personal  matter 
— and  we  therefore  think  that  you  may  have 
more  influence  over  this  misguided  young 
man  than  my  son,  who  has  lived  a  blameless 
life." 

Lutwyche  dropped  his  eyes,  or  they  would 
assuredly  have  startled  these  two  comfortable 
men,  with  their  broadcloth  and  their  decent 
money-making  souls,  and  there  was  a  twitch 
of  humour  on  his  mouth.  This  was  putting 
a  premium  on  sin  indeed,  although  the 
idea  would  have  been  horror  to  Bowden  and 
Joynt,  Solicitors,  Melbourne,  not  to  mention 
young  Arthur  Joynt  of  the  blameless  life. 

"  I  don't  mind  being  subjected  to  extreme 
unpleasantness  also,  in  the  interests  of  the 
firm,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
do  more.  Mr.  Balestier  appears  to  have 
made  his  choice." 

"He  must  be  persuaded  to  unmake  it. 
We— er — we  can  always  outlive  the  follies  of 
youth,  and  return  in  penitence  to  the  beaten 
track." 

The  soul  in  Lutwyche  winced,  for  well  it 
knew  the  desolate  nakedness  of  the  beaten 
track  to  one  who  has  sown  no  seeds  of 
honour  there.  Blindly  and  with  stumbling 
feet  he  had  come  back  to  it  after  that  lesson 
which  had  brought,  not  penitence,  but  rather 
a  dogged  desire  to  inflict  daily  punishment 
on  himself.  That  he  had  found  the  means 
on  a  stool  in  the  office  of  Bowden  and 
Joynt  would  have  possibly  surprised  these 
gentlemen  rather  more  than  they  deserved, 
considered  Lutwyche.  That  the  whole  of 
him  revolted  from  using  his  knowledge  to 
persuade  another  man  to  forsake  those  wild, 
deadly  joys   which    tear  in  memory  at  a 


man's  heart  in  his  latter  days  would,  perhaps, 
have  surprised  them  more.  But  Lutwyche's 
spirit,  for  all  that  he  had  it  in  chains  now, 
was  that  of  a  gambler  still,  and  he  realised 
that  in  this  game  the  odds  were  heavily 
against  him — so  heavily  that  the  blood  ran 
quicker  along  his  veins  when  he  boarded  the 
North-going  train  in  the  next  mid-day,  and 
his  desire  to  bring  young  Balestier  back 
with  him  was  very  little  influenced  by  the 
substantial  money  benefits  connected  with  it. 

One  day  in  the  following  week,  with 
hideous  memories  of  little  coastal  steamers 
and  bush  inns  behind  him,  he  came  to 
Dingadee,  with  its  tin-roofed  shanties,  its 
weatherboard  hotels,  and  vacant  selections 
of  rung  trees  and  prickly-pear  clumps.  The 
heavy  bush  surrounded  it,  and  the  white 
road  ran  through  it — the  broad  highway  of 
the  rover  who  follows  his  wandering  fires 
for  ever,  and  cannot  rest  by  a  fireside  of  his 
own.  Lutwyche  walked  up  to  the  Station 
Hotel  and  found  young  Arthur  Joynt 
drinking  lukewarm  lemonade  under  a  spHt- 
leaved  Bangalo  palm.  The  last  four  months 
had  not  destroyed  the  dapper  little  city  man 
in  him,  but  they  had  woefully  depressed  it. 
He  ordered  another  lemonade  and  pushed  a 
chair  up  for  Lutwyche. 

"  It  means  hundreds  to  the  firm  to  get 
him  !  "  he  said.  "  Hundreds  !  I  have  told 
him  so,  but  even  that  won't  move  him.  He 
is  the — the  most  selfish  ruffian  I  have  ever 
met,  and,  if  I  were  his  father,  I  would  pay 
half  my  fortune  for  the  certainty  that  I 
w^ould  never  see  him  again." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  asked  Lutwyche. 

"  In  the  circus  tent,  I  suppose.  His  act 
comes  on  about  now.  It  really  is  disgusting 
that  a  gentleman  should  do  such  things. 
And  he  will  be  a  baronet  some  day."  Joynt 
sighed,  looking  down  at  his  little  neat  legs. 
"Yes,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  very 
strange.  Are  you  going  over  to  see  him  ? 
Then  I  will  say  good-bye,  for  there  is  only 
one  train  a  day  out  of  this  horrible  place, 
and  it  goes  in  half  an  hour." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Lutwyche  cheerfully. 
"  Aren't  you  going  to  wish  me  better  luck 
than  you  had  ?  " 

"I  don't  suppose  you'll  have  any  at  all. 
By  the  way,  don't  ask  for  Balestier — say 
you  want  Kick  the  Eider.  He  is  doing 
an  elopement  act  with  the  Little  Living 
Wonder,  too.  Take  care  that  he  doesn't 
marry  her." 

Lutwyche  walked  across  to  the  tent  in  the 
belief  that  this  business  was  going  to  be  one 
in  which  only  such  as  young  Joynt  could 
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meddle  with  impunity.  Balestier,  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  humour,  would  laugh  at  Joynt. 
But  he  would  not  be  able  to  laugh  at 
Lutwyche,  and  therefore  he  would  certainly 
resent  interference  as  Lutwyche  himself 
would  have  resented  it. 

In  the  tent  he  sat  on  a  form,  with  a  child's 
feet  in  the  small  of  his  back  and  the  odour 
of  wild  beasts,  bananas,  and  cheap  tobacco 
all  about  him,  and  watched  the  antics  of  a 
couple  of  clowns,  who  gave  joy  to  the 
bearded  bushmen  and  the  draggled-looki ng 
women  and  the  healthy,  rough  children  who 
crowded  the  tent.  Then  a  big  chestnut 
horse  was  led  in,  wincing  and  shying  from 
the  flares  and  the  kerosene  lamps  and  the 
shine  of  white  faces,  and  the  man  beside  ^ 
Lutvvyche  spoke  suddenly. 

"  Killed  a  chap  out  on  the  Murray,  he  did. 
My — savaged  him  ! "  he  said,  and  relapsed 
again  into  silence. 

Lutwyche  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Men 
were  beasts  still  in  their  sneaking  desire  for 
blood,  and  the  man  who  pandered  to  that 
desire  could  be  little  better. 

The  curtains  at  the  far  end  of  the  ring 
were  jerked  apart,  and  -a  man  came  out — a 
tall  man,  finely  formed,  with  a  laugh  on  his 
mouth  and  a  light  in  the  grey,  keen  eyes 
that  glanced  round  on  his  audience  in  easy 
confidence. 

"  Feelin'  bad  ?  "  suddenly  inquired  the 
man  next  to  Lutwyche. 

"  No,"  said  Lutwyche.     "  Why  ?  " 

"You're  makin'  noises  like  it,  then. 
Don't  do  it  agin,  mister,  for  that  there 
boss  is  scary  enough  now,  I  guess." 

Lutwyche  did  not  know  that  he  had 
spoken.  He  did  not  know  that  anyone 
spoke  now.  Eyes  and  brain  were  fixed  on 
the  man  in  the  ring — the  man  whom 
chance  had  delivered  up  to  him  at  last, 
the  man  whose  life  he  had  spoiled,  and 
who,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  Fate's  wheel, 
had  spoiled  life  and  the  hereafter  for 
Lutwyche. 

The  short  daring  battle  was  fought,  and 
the  chestnut  was  ridden  out,  sweating  and 
conquered.  Then  Lutwyche  arose,  with  his 
thin  face  drawn  and  pain  in  his  eyes,  and 
went  round  to  ask  for  Rick  the  Rider. 
Behind  the  curtains  a  few  flares  gave  a 
yellow,  smoky  light,  and  moving  figures 
showed  uncertainly.  Then  Balestier  came 
forward,  a  lithe  theatrical  figure  in  his 
scarlet  shirt  and  gaudy  waistcloth,  and  his 
tone  was  easy  and  indifferent. 

"  Want  me  to  ride  a  horse  for  you,  sir  ?  " 
he  asked. 


"No,"  said  Lutwyche,  speaking  slowly. 
"  No,  I  want — you.  Boy  Bailey." 

Balestier  straightened  up  with  a  jerk,  and 
Lutwyche  saw  the  cold  glint  of  his  eyes. 

"  Lutwyche  !  "  he  said.  "  Lutwyche  !  " 
And  then,  sharply :  "  What  are  you  here 
for  ?  " 

"  To  take  Arthur  Joynt's  place,"  said 
Lutwyche. 

"Whatr"  Balestier  stared.  Then  he 
began  to  laugh.  "  You've  grown  mighty 
moral  since  we  met  last,  Lutwyche,"  he 
said.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that  it  was  you 
first  set  me  going  along  this  track  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Lutvvyche.  He  seemed  to 
speak  with  difficulty.  "  No.  But  I  didn't 
know  that  it  was  you  until  I  saw  you.  You 
never  told  me  that  your  name  was  Balestier." 

"  People  hashed  up  the  pronunciation  so 
hideously  that  I  dropped  it."  Balestier 
shrugged,  and  in  his  voice  was  a  shade  of 
the  old  fastidiousness,  which  seemed  the 
only  thing  remaining  of  the  soft-faced  boy 
whom  Lutwyche  had  introduced  to  those 
fires  which  sear  and  wither  the  soul.  "  And 
what  are  you  doing  now,  Lutwyche  ?  You 
look  confoundedly — respectable.  Paid  back 
that  trust  money  yet,  eh  ?  " 

The  question  and  the  laugh  were  lightly 
brutal.  Lutwyche  stared  at  him  with  a 
curious  stilling  of  the  heart,  as  of  one  who 
sees  his  own  sins  and  passions  quickened 
into  concrete  form  before  him.  Boy  Bailey 
had  been  such  a  fine  lad,  such  a  wholesome, 
jolly  lad,  until  he  and  Lutwyche  had  become 
mates  together. 

"  I  paid  back  the  last  of  that  money  three 
weeks  ago,"  he  said.  "  I  have  worked  day 
and  night  for  four  years  to  do  it." 

"  Really  !  Deuced  noble  of  you,  isn't  it  ? 
But  she  died,  didn't  she — the  woman  you 
swindled  ?  I  fancy  that  you  reformed  a  bit 
too  late,  Lutwyche." 

It  was  that  death  which  had  reformed 
Lutwyche,  and  the  pain  of  its  memory  stung 
him  into  sudden  savagery. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  none — none,  except  that  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  know  your  intimate  aflPairs,  if 
you've  come  up  here  to  learn  mine.  And 
if  you've  come  for  that,  you'll  do  it,  I 
suppose.  You  usually  did  do  what  you 
wanted  to  do,  I  remember,  for  you  never 
had  too  many  scruples  to  hamper  you 
anywhere." 

"You've  learnt  to  use  your  tongue  in 
these  last  years."  Lutwyche  laughed  dryly. 
"Yes,  I've  come  to  save  you  and  to  send 
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you  back  to  your  sorrowing  parents.  And 
there's  humour  enough  in  that  to  appeal  to 
us  both,  I  think." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Balestier.  He  glanced 
round  as  a  bell  rang,  reached  a  revolver 
from  a  bench,  and  thrust  it  into  the  red 
sash  at  his  waist.  "  I'll  be  through  this  in 
twenty  minutes,"  he  said.  "Wait  for  me 
outside,  and  then  we'll  go  over  to  the  hotel 
and  drink  to  the  luck  of  our  first  meeting, 
Lutwyche." 

He  disappeared  through  the  curtains  with 
a  laugh,  and  Lutwyche  went  out  to  the  calm 
night  of  hot  stars,  and  of  hot  winds  filled 
with  the  scents  of  wattle  and  honeysuckle, 
and  the  dry  rustle  of  belar  and  messmate 
leaves  down  the  gully.  The  punishment 
which  had  dropped  on  him  was  greater 
than  he  had  thought  possible,  and  through 
those  twenty  minutes  under  the  stars  he 
learned  that  it  would  not  be  for  money's 
sake,  nor  yet  for  the  sake  of  that  gambler 
spirit  which  he  would  never  entirely  quench, 
that  he  was  going  to  set  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  bring  Boy  Bailey  back  to  a  clean 
man's  honour  once  more. 

But  in  the  weeks  that  followed  Lutwyche 
ate  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  spirit  many 
times.  Balestier  was  uncertain  handling — 
bitter  always,  and  breaking  out  into 
uncontrollable  wildness  often.  Slowly  they 
drifted  north  to  the  Gulf,  with  Balestier 
still  eloping  nightly  with  the  Little  Living 
Wonder,  who  was  a  pinched,  plain  girl 
in  a  tattered  frock  behind  the  scenes, 
making  impudent  love  to  her  when  he  was 
in  the  mood,  and  again  ignoring  her  as 
though  she  were  no  more  than  the  flies 
which  walked  over  everything,  until 
Lutwyche  expected  sometimes  to  feel  them 
crawling  on  his  brain.  But  love  meant 
little  to  Balestier,  and  drink  meant  little, 
although  it  was  daily  coming  to  mean  more. 
The  cards  were  his  curse,  as  they  had  been 
Lutwyche's,  and  the  sins  of  this  godfather 
of  Boy  Bailey's  youth  were  being  visited 
on  the  child.  And  Lutwyche,  toiling  to  repair 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  seemed  to  make 
no  headway  at  all. 

All  day  and  all  night  the  heat  laid  moist, 
relentless  hands  on  them,  and  the  wild 
brumbies  brought  in  at  every  little  township 
for  Balestier  to  ride  took  from  him  more 
vitality  than  he  w^as  able  to  give  easily. 
Eung  trees  and  split  fences  succeeded  cast- 
iron  tanks  and  board  houses,  to  give  place, 
again,  to  stretches  of  barren  sand  and  ragged 
bush  that  made  cracking,  warping  noises  in 
the   heat.     And   all  the  months   long  the 


cloudless  sky  burned  above  them,  and  no 
dew  came  to  bless  the  breathless  nights. 
Balestier  was  quicker  in  his  temper  during 
the  hot  weather.  There  were  hollows  in  his 
brown  cheeks,  and  a  nasty  watching  light  in 
his  blue  eyes,  and  the  hands,  which  were 
steel-steady  when  they  touched  a  horse, 
seemed  itching  always  for  the  cards. 

They  came  at  last  to  a  lonely  township 
washed  by  the  northern  waters.  A  few 
pearling-luggers  w^ere  becalmed  beyond  the 
curve  of  the  beach,  and  their  owners 'spent 
the  days  drinking  and  playing  cards  in  the 
one  hotel.  Life  had  nothing  else  to  offer 
them  in  this  backwater  of  man's  desolation. 
Balestier  played  that  night,  as  always,  and 
Lutwyche  watched,  also  as  always.  He  had 
schooled  himself  to  watch  without  a  flutter 
of  the  pulses,  but  he  knew  that  he  dared  not 
play  again.  He  had  learned  his  limitations, 
and  there  lay  his  salvation.  Balestier  refused 
limitations.  No  stake  was  too  trivial  or  too 
great  for  him.  He  would  have  played  for  a 
brass  button  or  his  life  with  the  same  careless 
delight  in  the  game.  But  this  night  he  had 
drunk  more  than  usual.  He  played  feverishly, 
muttering  over  his  ill-luck,  and  calling  the 
barman  again  and  yet  again  to  refill  the  big 
"  schooner  "  at  his  elbow.  Through  open 
doors  and  windows  drifted  the  stagnant 
smell  of  seaweed  and  of  the  rotting  shell 
decanted  from  the  pearling-luggers,  and 
always  there  w^as  the  slow  washing  sound 
of  the  sea.  Balestier  thrust  the  cards  away 
from  him  and  stood  up  unsteadily. 

"  Broke  1 "  he  said,  and  his  laugh  was 
angry.  "I've  nothing  left  to  put  up,  for 
a  man  can't  go  quite  naked,  even  here. 
But  I  wish  I  had  something  more  for  you. 
It  isn't  once  in  twenty  times  I  meet  a  man 
who  can  give  me  such  a  doing  as  you  have 
done." 

The  man  opposite  him  leaned  back.  He 
was  quiet  and  wiry  as  the  backswoodsmen 
are,  and  he  had  the  Australian's  love  of 
sport  for  sport's  sake. 

"I've  brought  a  horse  down  for  you  to 
handle,  Eick  the  Eider,"  he  said.  "  A  devil, 
if  ever  there  was  one.  I'll  play  you  double 
or  quits  for  your  share  of  the  gate-money 
— that  is,  if  you're  game  to  back  him. 
There's  not  too  many  would  be." 

Balestier  laughed  again.  Drink  had  dulled 
his  senses,  and  he  was  less  quick  than  usual 
in  answering.     Lutwyche  looked  up. 

"  I  warn  you  that  Eick  is  not  game  over 
everything,  Jessop,"  he  said. 

"That's  new  hearing."  Balestier  flung 
back  his  head  and  laughed  loudly.    "  Give  it 
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a  name,  Liitwyclie.  What  am  I  afraid  of, 
eh  ? " 

"You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,"  said 
Lutwjche. 

'*Ah,"  said  Jessop,  "got  a  soft  side 
somewhere,  has  he  ?  "  And  then  Balestier 
lunged  forward,  with  a  sudden  flare  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

"  Dash  it !  Don't  you  tell  lies  about  me, 
my  friend  !  "  he  said  to  Lutwyche.  "  I  never 
burked  anything  in  my  life,  and  you  know  it." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  game  to  do  something 
that  I've  done,  anyway,"  said  Lutwyche 
composedly.  All  the  room  was  listening 
now,  and  through  the  reek  of  pipe-smoke 
they  watched  the  streak  of  red  on  Balestier's 
face  and  the  twitching  of  the  muscle  in  his 
throat.  Suddenly  he  plunged  his  hand  into 
his  trouser  pocket,  dragging  out  some  coin. 

"  There  !  "  he  said,  and  slapped  it  down  on 
the  table.  "  That's  what  I  owe  Jessop,  and 
it's  every  blessed  cent  I've  got !  I  can't 
pledge  that— it's  gone.  But  I'll  bet  you — 
I'll  bet  you  my  pay  for  the  next  fortnight 
that  I  am  game  to  do  any  mortal  thing  that 
you  have  done  !  " 

Lutwyche  sat  very  still.  It  was  the 
chance  he  had  been  praying  for. 

"  I  have  sworn  off  gambling  for  four  years 
and  a  half,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  bet  you 
whatever  you  like  that  you  are  not  game  to 
swear  off  it  for  three  months,  Balestier." 

There  was  a  roar  of  delight  from  bearded 
throats.  Horny  hands  beat  the  tables,  and 
heavy  feet  clattered  approval.  Balestier 
stood  still,  swaying  a  little,  and  under  the 
warm  tan  of  his  sunburn  his  face  went 
sicby  white.  Lutwyche  watched  him  with 
a  still  intensity.  The  boy  was  young  yet- 
young  enough  and  strong  enough  in  the 
native  bright  gold  of  his  manhood  to  take 
up  this  challenge  and  break  with  it  out  of 
the  bonds  that  shackled  him.  But  had  he 
tlie  grit  and  the  will  to  help  his  heritage  ? 
Lutwyche  breathed  quickly,  and  there  was 
sweat  on  his  forehead  where  it  met  the  dark 
hair.  For  this  boy's  soul  had  been  in  his 
pit,  and  he  alone  knew,  through  the  know- 
edge  of  these  past  terrible  months,  to  whom 
he  had  gifted  it. 

Balestier  looked  round  on  the  grinning 
laces,  reading  no  sympathy,  nothing  but  the 
natural  eagerness  of  mankind  when  they  see 
a  man  put  on  his  mettle.  And  the  spur  of 
tliat  look  stung  him.  He  swept  the  money 
upland  handed  it  over  to  Jessop. 

"  We're  square,"  he  said.  "  And  if  I  run 
across  you  in  three  months'  time,  we'll  play 
i^igain,  with  Lutwyche  to  settle  the  accounts. 


But  I've  sworn  off  until  then,  you  see.  Not 
very  sporting  of  Lutwyche  to  ask  it,  was  it  ?  '* 

He  went  out  with  a  laugh  ;  but  later  on, 
-when  the  moon  had  gone,  and  the  weary 
moan  of  the  sea  made  the  only  sound, 
Lutwyche  found  Balestier  still  walking  the 
strip  of  beach  beyond  the  mangroves  where 
the  great  crabs  crawled,  and  then  he  put  a 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Come  away  to  bed.  Rick,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  hushed,  for  out  of  the  past  he 
had  caught  again  a  glimpse  of  that  hell 
where  he  knew  the  other  man  to  be  treading. 
Balestier  looked  at  him  with  strained  eyes. 

"  How  am  I  going  to  keep  my  word  ? "  he 
said.  "  Lutwyche,  how  am  I  going  to  keep 
my  word  ?  You  know  I'd  play  away  my 
right  to  a  soul,  if  I  was  sure  I  had  one  ! " 

"I  have  played  away  my  right  to  the 
woman  I  loved,  and  I  have  played  away  my 
honour  1 "  said  Lutwyche  quietly. 

There  was  a  silence,  threaded  through  by 
the  murmur  of  the  turning  tide  and  the 
buzz  of  the  night- beetles  only.  Balestier 
shivered. 

"A  great  thing  like  that  might  make  a 
man  strong  enough,"  he  said ;  "  but  for 
a  joke,  and  I  wasn't  quite  sober " 

"Your  brother  is  dead,  and  you  are 
needed  to  take  up  the  name  and  the  work 
your  father  and  mother  gave  you.  Is  that 
no  great  thing,  old  chap  ?  " 

Balestier  began  to  walk  again.  They  said 
little  more,  but  the  promise  came  at  last. 
He  would  go  out  with  Lutwyche  placer- 
mining  on  an  old,  long-deserted  camp  that 
Lutwyche  knew  well.  Chinamen,  abstemious, 
thrifty  souls,  were  making  a  good  living  on 
that  spur  of  the  Mirridong,  and  there  would 
be  neither  the  loneliness  which  would  try 
both  men  too  cruelly,  nor  the  temptations 
which  might  prove  too  hard. 

"And 'so  I'll  go,"  said  Balestier.  "I'll 
hate  you  for  it,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
I  knifed  you,  but  I'll  keep  my  word,  if  it's 
in  mortal  man  to  do  it." 

"  That's  all  I  ask,"  said  Lutwyche,  looking 
out  at  the  sea,  which  knows  rest  no  more 
than  the  restless  heart  of  a  man  may 
know  it. 

And  yet  for  both  came  some  semblance  to 
rest  in  the  weeks  that  followed.  The  smell 
of  earth  and  the  feel  of  it,  the  fresh  wetness 
of  the  water  brought  with  infinite  labour 
and  cunning  from  the  river,  the  song  of 
birds  in  the  bush-silence,  and  the  cheerful 
chatter  of  the  busy,  little  yellow  men,  had  a 
more  soothing  power  than  either  man  had 
hoped  for,  and  the  cooler  nights  were  filled 
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with  sleep  and  the  days  with  that  muscle- 
testing  and  spirit-testing  work  which  gives  a 
man  clean  pride  in  himself. 

One  night  Lutwyche  drew  a  deck  of  cards 
from  his  pocket. 

"  I  think  those  have  got  to  stand  on  the 
chimney-piece,  Rick,"  he  said,  and  Balestier, 
cooking  bacon  over  the  open  fire,  glanced  up 
with  a  line  between  his  brows  and  a  wry 
smile  on  his  lips. 

"  This  is  part  of  the  training,  is  it  ?  "  he 
said.     "  All  right.     Put  'em  up." 

The  hard  work  and  the  straight  living 
had  sloughed  much  of  the  evil  off  him,  and 
he  was  at  times  almost  the  Boy  Bailey  of 
earlier  years.  But  there  were  nights  still 
when  speech  was  edged  with  vitriol,  and  the 
misery  in  the  blue  eyes  kept  Lutwyche 
awake  until  the  parrots  called  the  dawn  up 
behind  the  blue-gum  trees.  For  well  he 
knew  that  the  sin  a  man  does  by  day  and 
day  he  must  pay  for  by  year  and  year. 

One  night  of  fresh  scents  and  breezes  a 
drover  called  at  Lutwyche's  humpy,  leading 
a  spare  horse.  Balestier  had  been  down 
swimming  in  the  river,  w^here  the  wild  swan 
flew  over  and  the  platypus  were  splashing, 
and  he  felt  the  new  invigoration  in  him  grow 
at  the  sight  and  smell  of  a  horse  again. 

"  ril  help  you  rub  them  down,"  he  said, 
and  spent  the  happiest  hour  that  he  had 
known  for  long  in  the  grooming  and  the 
bedding-down  of  them  on  fresh-cut  dried 
grass.  And  that  evening  he  talked  with 
more  verve  and  blitheness,  until  Lutwyche 
believed  that  the  battle  w-as  won  and  Rick 
Balestier  his  own  master  again.  And  then 
the  drover  glanced  up  at  the  chimney  and 
saw  the  cards. 

"  Hallo  !  Let's  have  a  round  of  poker," 
he  said. 

"  We  don't  play  cards,"  said  Lutwyche, 
lighting  his  pipe  with  fingers  that  fumbled  a 
little. 

"Somebody  left  'em  here  by  mistake, 
then  ?  "  The  drover  laughed.  "  Don't  tell 
me  you're  a  couple  of  Australians  and  can't 
play  cards,"  he  said. 

Balestier  was  putting  away  the  remains  of 
supper  on  a  high  shelf  across  the  humpy. 
Then  he  turned,  and  the  passion  which 
Lutwyche  had  seen  there  for  a  moment  was 
gone  out  of  his  face. 

"We're  swearing  off  for  a  bet,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "Lutwyche  there  was  going  it 
a  bit  too  steep." 

The  matter  ended  on  a  laugh,  and  later 
Lutwyche  went  to  bed  in  a  strange  thank- 
fulness which  had  no  pride  in  it.     The  lean 


years,  the  bitter  years,  had  not  been  wasted 
if  he  had  bought  back  this  man's  soul  by 
the  spending  of  them. 

He  woke  to  a  daw^n  of  windy  gold  and  the 
joyous  carolling  of  magpies  beyond  the  open 
door,  and  he  sat  up  in  his  bunk  to  see  the 
drover  lying  asleep  on  the  floor  by  the  table, 
with  a  shower  of  spilt  cards  below  and  round 
him,  and  an  overturned  dried  slush-lamp  at 
his  foot.  The  drover  was  snoring  loudly, 
and  he  waked  with  a  choke  as  Lutwyche 
shook  him  with  frenzied  hands. 

"  What  ?  What  ?  You  shan't  have  the 
other  one,  too,  hang  you  ! "  he  said.  And 
then  he  blinked  drowsily  at  Lutwyche. 
"  Plays  like  the  deuce*and  all,  that  chap,"  he 
said.  "  We  w-ere  at  it  till  he  got  all  I  could 
afford  to  lose  off  me,  and  then  I  thought 
he'd  smash  me  for  turning  it  up.  But  he 
won  that  spare  horse,  and  he  was  off  like  a 
streak  soon  as  he  found  I  was  dry.  He's 
a  son  of  Old  Nick,  if  ever  I  saw  one  ! " 

Lutwyche  leaned  against  the  table,  and 
new  lines — deep  lines — came  round  his 
mouth. 

"I  brought  him  here  to  save  him — to 
save  him  ! "  he  said,  as  though  speaking 
to  himself. 

The  drover  laughed  unpleasantly.  He 
had  lost  more  than  he  could  consider  with 
equanimity  by  the  light  of  day. 

"  Well,  he  told  me  you'd  spent  good  years 
in  teaching  him,"  he  said.  "  Suppose  you're 
fin  din'  out  that  it  ain't  so  easy  for  a  man  to 
undo  what  he's  once  done,  eh  ?  Same  here. 
I've  lost  my  horse.  I  done  it,  an'  I'm  sorry 
I  done  it.  But  that  won't  put  things 
straight." 

He  stooped  to  gather  up  the  cards,  and 
Lutwyche  stood  still,  staring  out  before  him. 
But  he  was  seeing  something  which  w^as 
making  the  courage  in  him  crumble  and 
fall  away.  The  cards  shthered  with  their 
famihar,  brushing  sound  as  the  drover  put 
them  together.  It  was  like  the  whispering 
of  a  voice — a  soft  voice — a  siren's  voice. 

"  Plays  like  the  deuce  and  all,  that  chap," 
said  the  drover  again,  and  then  Lutwyche 
wheeled  suddenly. 

"  I  taught  him,"  he  said.  "  I'm  his 
master  yet.  I  could  beat  him  every  time. 
Look  here— I'll  show  you  ! " 

And,  as  he  reached  trembling  hands  for 
the  cards,  that  thing  in  his  soul  which  he 
had  believed  slain  sprang  to  life  again, 
man-high  and  demon-strong,  and  through 
eager  lips  he  heard  it  calling  him — calling 
him — that  old  undying  devil  of  the  thousand 
lures  that  snare  man's  feet. 


FOR  THE   AIRMEN 

npHOU  who  guides!  the  swallow  and  wren, 
*,     Keep  the  paths  of  the  flying  men. 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  seas, 
Thou  hast  given  the  bird^foll^  compasses. 

Thou  guidest  them,  yea.  Thou  leadest  them  home 
By  the  trackless  ways  and  the  venturesome. 

Look  Thou,  then,  on  these  bird = men,  far 
More  than  the  sparrows  and  swallows  are. 

When  they  fly  in  the  wintry  weather. 
Be  their  compass  and  chart  together. 

Keep  them  riding  the  wind.     Uphold 
Their  passion  of  flight  lest  it  grow  cold. 

Thy  right  hand  be  under  the  wing. 
Thy  left  hand  for  their  steadying. 

The  wings  of  the  birds  of  Heaven  be  nigh, 
Lest  their  wings  fail  them  and  they  die. 

Make  Thou  their  flying  as  deft  and  fleet 
As  the  flight  of  the  linnet  or  the  blue  tit. 

Thy  hand  over  them,  shall  they  fear 
The  spears  of  lightning  or  any  spear? 

Thy  hands  under  them,  what  shall  appal? 
Not  the  fierce  foe  nor  the  sudden  fall. 

Show  them  Thy  moon  at  night:    Thy  stars 
Bid  stand  as  sentinels  in  their  wars. 

Yea,  make  their  lone  tracks  pleasant  as 
A  soft  meandering  path  in  grass. 

Thou  that  launchest  the  wren,  the  swallow, 
Guard  our  flying  loves  when  they  follow. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


AIRCRAFT  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

THE  SAFEGUARDING  OF  NATIONAL  TREASURES 

By  W.  G.   FITZ-GERALD 


IT  is  not  panic  which  has   clothed   the 
Venus    of   Milo    in    steel    plates   and 
sent  Leonardo's  enigmatic   Mona  Lisa 
on  another  jaunt  down  south,  this  time  to 
Toulouse.     Nor  is  it  panic  which   prepares 


up,  and  baffled  the  Bavarian  King  who  had 
set  his  heart  upon  them,  lodging  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  a  London  bank  as  a  bait. 
To-day  <r  authority  recognises  new  and 
destructive    forces    in    war.     Bombardment 
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REMOVING    A    MASTERPIECE    BY    RUEENS    FROM    ANTWERP    CATHEDRAL. 


the  Uffizi  vaults  in  Florence  for  the  most 
superlatively  precious  of  Italy's  art-treasures, 
now  housed  in  Venice  and  Yerona.  It  is  not 
panic,  but  common  prudence,  that  makes 
authority  here  in  London  remove  the 
Ansidei  Madonna  of  Eaphael,  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  which  gave  the  key  to  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs,  the  already  shattered  Portland 
Vase,  and  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon — 
those  glorious  war-trophies  which  have  had 
so  many  adventures.  For  three  years  they 
lay  in  a  sunken  ship  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Oerigo,  till  Lord  Elgin  fished  them 
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from  the  night  skies  is  no  fantasy,  but  a  fact 
of  frightful  menace  to  monuments  of  Art 
which  no  minted  money  could  possibly  buy  or 
replace.  Hence  notable  gaps  these  days  in 
the  National  Gallery  and  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  and  Wallace  Collections, 
too,  as  well  as  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
— to  reach  whose  vaults  an  aerial  bomb 
would  have  to  pierce  three  solid  floors  of 
concrete,  besides  the  roof  and  intervening 
storeys. 

It    must    be    borne   in    mind,   however, 
that  the    projectiles  carried    by    the    new 
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super-Zeppelins,  from  the  secret  workshop 
on  Lake  Constance,  are  of  enormous  weight 
and  power — real  torpedoes  carrying  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tri-nitro-toluine.  This 
terrific  explosive  we '  have  seen  -brought 
'against  our  ships  by  German  submarines. 
Even  the  huge  Formidable  and  Lusitanin 
were  destroyed  by  it  in  a  few  minutes  with 
immense  loss  of 

life.  Wr^f^-^r^^fyi^ 

These  large  *^:%i:  '/ ; '-';';' 
bombs  are  intended 
for  use  against  our 
Fleet,  and  dropped 
from  a  height  of, 
say,  a  thousand 
yards,  they  would 
pierce  and  wreck 
the  finest  steel 
armour  ever 
forged.  They  are 
also  of  high  in- 
cendiary power,  so 
that  directors  of 
national  museums 
may  well  be 
alarmed  for  the  in- 
calculable heritage 
in  their  care, 
the  accumulated 
splendour  of  the 
centuries,  whose 
loss  the  whole 
world  would 
mourn. 

"Just  imagine," 
says  Sir  Claude 
Phillips,  "if  any 
have  the  courage 
to  do  so,  the 
British  Museum 
burning  on  one 
of  these  misty 
nights  such  as  the 
Zeppelin  might 
select  for  a  visit. 
We  dare  not  face 
a  calamity  so  vast 
and  so  irreparable. 
It  is  one  from 
which  learning  and  education  would  never 
recover." 

All  over  Europe  curators  are  alive  to  this 
new  and  terrible  danger.  They  hold  sublime 
works  in  solemn  duty  to  generations  that  are 
gone,  and  in  no  less  solemn  responsibility  to 
f'hose  which^  are  to  come.  They  know, 
|Ji<)reover,  tlie  Prussian's  destructive  recuid 
"I   the   past.     This    tmit   is    l)y   no    means 


eradicated,  as  France  and  Flanders  show 
to-day,  but  goes  curiously  with  a  new  desire 
to  stock  upstart  museums  with  pictures  and 
statues,  bronzes,  and  tapestries  openly  looted 
from  provinces  ravaged  with  the  sw-ord. 

"  Only  the  German  nation,"  declared  the 
Emperor  last  year,  "  is  left  to  protect  and 
cultivate   great   ideals,'  and  one   of  these  is 
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that  we  should  render  it  possible  for  our 
toiling  classes  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful."  In  his  final  peroration  the 
Kaiser  urged  his  hearers  to  "  nourish  the  fire 
of  artistic  inspiration." 

It  is  precisely  this  German  fire  which  the 
non-prancing  nations  fear,  for  it  is 
*'  nourished  "  with  incendiaiy  bombs,  and 
thchc  are  no  respecters  of  the  loveliest  works 
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which  have  ever  inspired  the  hand  and  heart 
of  man.  Of  the  Prussian  dtsire  ^o  loot 
works  of  art  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
There  are  bare  walls  and  gallery  cases  in 
the  huge  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin, 
and  Dr.  Bode,  its  famous  director,  openly 
prepared  a  list  of  treasures  which  it  would  be 
"  very  desirable  to  possess,"  especially  as  all 
they  "^  involve  just  now  was  cartage  from 
Antwerp  or  Rheims,  Paris,  Louvain  or 
Ypres. 

Professor  Scaffer  gave  another  list  in 
"Kunst  und  Kunstler,"  a  leading  art 
journal.     There  was  Titian's  "  Entombment " 


printed  in  the  camps.  An  indemnity  of 
£200,000,000  was  to  be  paid  within  fourteen 
days,  and  all  works  of  art  and  the  great 
libraries  held  as  hostages  until  settlement 
should  be  made. 

Now  the  great  French  gsillery  has  long 
passed  from  the  war  zone,  but  the  aerial 
danger  remains,  and  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts  has  taken  all  possible  precautions. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  Louvre's  most  famous 
and  portable  pictures  have  been  removed  to 
places  of  security  unknown  even  to  the  French 
newspapers.  Cluny,  Chantilly,  and  Versailles 
have  been  similarly  depleted  ;   and   in   the 
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in  the  Salon  Carre  at  the  Louvre — a  magical 
work,  mysterious,  pathetic,  and  weird.  There 
was  "  La  Gioconda,"  of  course,  and  the  stately 
Nike  of  Samothrace,  the  most  important  relic 
of  early  Hellenic  art.  There  was  Eaphael's 
"La  Belle  Jardiniere" ;  the  glowing  "Antiope 
and  Jupiter "  of  Correggio,  and  Murillo's 
awesome  "  Immaculate  Conception  "  —  a 
"  revelation  "  indeed — "  a  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars." 
Was  not  Paris  as  good  as  taken,  even 
before  the  battle  of  the  Marne  ?  It  was 
believed  the  garrison  would  evacuate  the  city, 
und    German    proclamations    were    already 


northern  cathedrals,  treasures  in  Buonarrotti 
marble,  Donatello  bronze,  and  Cellini  gold  and 
silver  have  been  spirited  away  or  buried  deep 
in  massy  crypts  with  the  rocky  roofs  of  caves. 
So  history  repeats  itself.  The  last  ex- 
cursion of  the  Louvre  pictures — again  to 
escape  the  Germans — took  them  by  boat  to 
Brest  in  1870.  And  to-day  canvases  too  large 
for  convenient  removal  are  bricked  up,  and 
walls  built  in  front  of  them  so  as  to  afford 
protection  from  aerial  bombs.  That  great 
works  of  art  have  actually  been  sent  to 
Berlin  admits  of  no  doubt,  especially  from 
Belgium,  which  is  one  of  the  world's 
treasuries  of  art, 
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A  curious  case  is  that  of  tbe  "  scattered  " 
altar-piece,  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  by 
the  brothers  Van  Eyck.  This  huge  triptych 
— which  Dr.  Bode  calls  "  the  foremost  work 
of  the  old  Dutch  School " — was  painted  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Bavo  in  Ghent,  where  the 
main  portion  w^as  until  quite  recently. 

Two  panels  of  it  had  found  their  way  to 
Brussels  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  six  wdngs 
of  the  work  wx^nt  to  tlie  Kaiser  Fried  rich 
Museum,  of  Avhich  Dr.  Bode  is  director. 
But  now  the  whole  altar-piecp  is  in  Berlin, 
the  larger  part  having  been  removed  from 
Ghent  "  for  safety  !  " 

Bruges,  too,  mourns  the  Memling  diptych 
she  was  so  proud  of  ;  and  from  Louvain  the 


w^onderful  illuminated  missals  and  manu- 
scripts were  taken  away  before  the  grea.. 
library  w'as  fired.  Two  world-famous  paint- 
ings by  Dirk  Bouts,  a  "  Last  Supper "  and 
a  ^'Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,"  also 
disappeared  from  Louvain  Museum,  and 
are  now  in  Berlin  as  spoils  of  Avar. 

Antwerp  w-as  more  fortunate.  The 
renowned  "  Descent  from  the  Cross "  of 
Rubens  was  early  taken  down  by  the  Burgo- 
master and  hidden  in  the  crypt.  Also,  before 
the  Germans  came,  the  Art  Gallery  and 
leading  churclies  hid  their  pictures — their 
Yan  Dycks  and  Teniers,  Quentin  Matsys  and 
Yander  Weydens.  These  w^ere  carefully  rolled 
and    placed   in    hermetically-sealed    copper 
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tubes.  Then  at  dead  of  night  swift  cars 
took  tlieui  ofl*  for  burial  until  Belgium 
should  rise  again  in  the  new  glory  that  must 
be  hers. 

In  France,  the  Cathedral  o#  Arras  lost 
its  "  Christ  in  the  Tomb,"  by  Yan  Dyck  ;  and 
although  the  tapestries  and  sacred  vessels 
of  Eheims  were  saved  before  the  looters 
came,  the  fate  of  Tintoretto's  '•  Nativity '' 
and  Titian's  "  Christ  Appearing  to  the 
Magdalene  "  is  still  in  doubt. 

The  Musee  Oberot  in  Brussels  was  openly 


account  of  the  Crown  Pi'ince  Wilhelm's 
plundering  of  her  chateau  near  Champaubert. 
He  stole  arms,  unique  jewels,  medals,  precious 
vases,  and  gold  cups,  also  the  splendid 
presents  with  which  the  Tsar  honoured 
M.  de  Baye  on  his  missions  to  Russia. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Lille  Gallery  were 
only  just  saved  in  time  ;  but  the  Palais  de 
.lustice  in  Brussels  was  forced,  and  German 
soldiers  filled  their  knapsacks  with  objects  of 
historic  value,  nntil  Burgomaster  Max  sent 
indignant  protest  to  Marshal  Von  der  Goltz. 
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rifled.  Two  officers,  witli  a  platoon  of  men, 
hammered  at  tlie  door,  and  when  Madame 
Latour  opened  it,  they  strode  in  and  went 
straight  to  the  cabinets  of  twelfth-century 
enamels  and  jewels,  choosing  the  best  with 
real  expert  judgment.  It  was  the  same  in 
Malines,  where  Old  Masters  were  rolled  up 
and  labelled  for  Berlin  at  the  station,  leaving 
great  gaps  in  the  churches  where  Flemish 
works  had  been  I'uthlessly  cut  from  their 
frames. 

As  to  private  pillage,  the  world  recalls  the 
Baron ne  de  Baye's  restrained  and  dignified 


Even  when  officers  interfere — as  Major 
Manteuffel  did  in  Louvain~it  is  only  to 
"  secure  "  works  of  art  for  official  confiscation. 
And  with  this  acquisitive  passion  goes  the 
destructive  mania  we  know  so  well  ;  it  has 
always  marked  the  Prussian  in  war. 

Wellington  had  all  he  could  do  to  restrain 
that  furious  Philistine,  Blticher,  a  century 
ago.  English  sentries  on  the  Jena  Bridge 
could  not  keep  the  Germans  from  mining 
the  pillars  and  shattering  age-old  buildings, 
just  as  the  glorious  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres 
was    shattered     the     other    day,    and     the 
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Cathedral  of  Rlieiuis,  from  which  distracted 
ineii  nni  with  great  silver  candelabra  and 
mediaeval  vessels,  ancient  books,  tapestries, 
«ind  pictures. 

It  was  a  German  poet — no  less  than 
l^eine  himself— who  foresaw  this  "  savagery 
01  the  old  fighters—the  senseless  Berserker 
™y  of  which  the  Northern  poets  sing." 
When  religion  left  these  people  — "  the 
taming  talisman,"  Heine  called  it— the  old 
.^•ods   of   battle    would    rise    up    in    them. 


"And  Thor,  with  his  giant  hammer,  will  at 
last  spring  up  and  shatter  to  bits  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  !  " 

"  To  my  certain  knowledge,"  M.  Maeter- 
linck says,  "  the  Grand  Place  in  Brussels,  as 
well  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Cathedral, 
are  all  mined,  and  require  but  a  spark  to 
reduce  to  shapeless  ruin  those  marvels  of 
patient  labour  and  art  and  love.  Why 
should  not  the  Allies,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
name  certain  Germ-an  'hostage  cities'  which 
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may  answer  stone  for  stone  for  the  existence 
of  our  wondrous  piles  ?  If,  for  example, 
Brussels  be  destroyed,  Berlin  shall  be  razed 
to  the  ground.  Hamburg  shall  stand  for 
Antwerp,  Niirnberg  for  Bruges,  and  Municli 
for  Ghent." 

These  "  hostage "  towns  are  already 
alarmed  over  such  works  of  art  as  they 
possess.  For  the  power  and  daring  of  our 
own  airmen  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  though 
our  targets  have  thus  far  been  docks  and 
Zeppelin  sheds,  instead  of  museums  and 
picture  galleries  full  of  lovely  things.  Thus 
Cologne  fears  the  fate  of  Kheims.  Munich 
has  hidden  her  Holbeins  and  Diirers ; 
Dresden  her  "  Sleeping  Venus ''  of  Giorgione, 
and,  above  all,  her  Sistine  Madonna,  the  most 
awe-inspiring  picture  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  only  way,  since  there  is  little 
security  against  damage  from  the  aerial 
bombs.  Here  at  home  the  Guildhall  has 
removed  its  ancient  charters,  as  well  as 
the  magnificent  Gainsborou,i>h  "  Fording  the 
River,"  which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  City  gallery.  All  our  great  treasuries 
of  art  are  now  in  closest  touch  with  the  Fire 
Brigade;  but, it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  water  as  well  as  lire  can  do  incalculable 
harm  to  works  of  art — say,  to  the  rough 
paper  of  the  Raphael  Cartoons  in  South 
Kensington— a  possession  which  the  whole 
world  envies  us. 

Of  course,  entire  collections  cannot  be 
removed  to  basements  and  cellars,  and  some 
risks  must  be  taken.  Still,  even  the  heaviest 
marble  monuments  can  be  protected.  In 
Paris  the  "  Winged  Victory  "  Is  encased  in 
armour,  and  the  far-famed  Grecian  Hall, 
containing  the  lovely  masterpieces  of  Pheidias, 
has  been  buttressed  with  sacks  of  earth. 
The  upper  floors  of  the  Louvre,  which  are 
great  glass  galleries,  have  been  denuded  of 
works  of  art ;  and,  to  give  uniqui  protection, 
these  have  been  turned  into  hospitals  for 
sorely-wounded   me^i,   with   the   Red  Cross 


flag  floating  from  the  roof  to  protect  "  all 
that  France  holds  dear  !  " 

In  London  the  Office  of  Works  have  taken 
all  possible  precautions  against  an  air  raid, 
as  the  gaps  in  our  galleries  and  museums 
testify  with  silent  force.  Much  of  the 
National  Gallery  is  closed,  and  at  the  Museum 
many  manuscripts  have  been  removed  from 
those  forty  miles  of  shelves  which  carry  three 
million  books.  Yet  risks  must  be  taken 
here,  too,  if  the  collections  are  to  be  on  view 
at  all. 

The  greatest  and  most  varied  show  of 
Greek  vases  and  Chinese  porcelain  is  still 
displayed  in  top-light  galleries  at  the  Museum, 
through  which  the  airman  could  drop  a  bomb 
as  easily  as  a  stone  could  be  cast  in  water. 
One  trembles  to  think  of  the  havoc  wrought 
in  such  a  place  when  the  missile  pierced  the 
roof  and  exploded.  But  the  Trustees  are 
now^  thoroughly  alive  to  their  duty — the 
Primate  and  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Speaker,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  others. 

South  Kensington  was  slower  to  act. 
After  the  boarding  up  of  the  Raphael 
Cartoons,  there  were  still  left  unprotected  the 
Donatello  reliefs  and  the  masterpieces  of 
Italian  Quattrocento  sculpture,  as  well  as  the 
faience  and  china,  the  superb  Salting  and 
other  bequests  which  are  worth  millions  of 
money,  to  consider  their  lower  side.  Happily, 
these  noble  things  are  no  longer  *at  the 
mercy  of  Zeppelin  and  Taube,  the  hurried 
raid  and  huge  incendiary  shell  dropped 
anywhere  in  blind  lust  of  devastation. 

"  People  fancy,"  a  high  authority  remarked 
to  me,  "  that  the  main  duty  of  the  Trustees 
is  to  exhibit  these  treasures  for  the  benefit 
of  a  scant  and  languid  winter  public,  and 
perhaps  a  few  art  students.  But  that  is 
absurd.  Their  first  duty  is  to  preserve  them, 
not  only  for  the  present  time,  but  for 
posterity  ;  not  alone  for  England,  l3ut  for  the 
entire  world." 


COBB'S   NEUTRALITY 

By    RALPH    STOCK 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen 


HE    three   men 
reached  the  landing 
in     their     usual 
''steamer    day" 
order — Zvvarg,   im- 
pressive,   punctual, 
perspiring  ;    Cobb, 
quick  of  step,  eager, 
virile  ;     Chisholm, 
slow-moving,  ami- 
ably nonchalant. 
They  stood  in  silence  for  a  while,  shading 
their  eyes  from  the  glare  and  watching  a 
trim  white  launch  slip  through  the  passage 
in  the  barrier  reef. 
Zwarg  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  I  do  not  onderstand,"  he  complained  to 
the  sun-bathed  universe.     "  Dree  days  over- 
due—dree— und  now  a  launch  !  " 

"  We  shall  soon  know,  anyway,"  muttered 
Cobb. 
Chisholm  yawned. 

"  Und  I  haf  tw^o  ton  dis  trip,"  added  the 
German,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Chisholm 
~"  two  ton." 

He  had  never  forgotten  that  on  three 
separate  and  surprising  occasions  the  English- 
man had  beaten  him  in  copra  shipments. 
But  Chisholm  refused  to  bite.  For  one 
thing,  he  considered  it  too  hot  to  talk,  and 
for  another,  he  was  not  going  to  let  Zwarg 
know  of  his  defeat  on  the  present  occasion 
until  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  this  attitude  in  Chisholm  that 
particularly  annoyed  Zwarg.  With  an 
appearance  of  utter  indifference,  the  Enghsh- 
nian  sometimes  made  a  shipment  of  copra 
that  would  have  sent  the  German  into  a 
perspiration  of  delight.  It  was  a  pose,  of 
(bourse,  but  none  the  less  aggravating  for  that. 
Moreover,  by  all  the  canons  of  South 
Sea  commerce,  which  Zwarg  had  absorbed 
with  Teutonic  thoroughness,  Chisholm 
should  never  have  succeeded  in  getting  any 
copra  at  all.  His  stock  of  trade  goods 
was  beneath  contempt,  and,  as  for  the  man 


himself,  twice  a  week  he  closed  his  store  and 
took  the  entire  day  off  to  play  some  absurd 
game  of  bat  and  ball  with  a  neighbouring 
Bull  and  his  copper-coloured  team,  to  spear 
fish  with  the  natives  on  the  reef,  or  attend  a 
kava  ceremony. 

To  Zwarg,  this  behaviour  was  so  opposed 
to  commercial  success  that  for  a  time  he 
strongly  suspected  Chisholm  of  supplying 
"  grog "  to  the  natives,  an  unpardonable 
offence  ;  but  when,  after  painstaking  research, 
he  failed  to  discover  either  a  drunken  nigger 
or  a  bottle  of  whisky  on  the  island,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  even  this  solution  to  the 
mystery,  and  attribute  his  rival's  occasional 
successes  to  a  distressing  element  known  as 
Anglo-Saxon  lack. 

He  was  not  to  know,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  tell  him,  that  in  reality  Chisholm 
entertained  a  tremendous  respect  for  his 
rival's  business  ability,  often  wished  that  he 
had  it  himself,  and  fought  it  tooth  and  nail 
with  the  only  weapons  he  possessed — the 
power  of  making  friends.  It  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  his  health  that  he  coached  the 
Bull's  wooden-headed  team  when  the  thermo- 
meter read  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  nor  when 
he  tore  his  boots  and  temper  to  ribbons  on 
the  reef,  spearing  fish.  He  had  long  since 
passed  the  new-comer's  joy  in  such  things, 
but  they  brought  copra. 

Apart  from  this  healthy  business  rivalry, 
the  two  traders  on  Miatu  mingled  un- 
commonly well.  This  w^as  mostly  due  to 
Cobb,  an  American  planter.  Every  evening 
they  met  on  his  spacious  verandah,  and,  lying 
in  cane  chairs,  smoked  or  talked  with  the 
easy  intermittance  of  old  acquaintances. 
Socially,  Zwarg  regarded  Chisholm  as  one  of 
the  least  obnoxious  Englishmen  he  had  ever 
met.  Chisholm  considered  Zwarg  "  quite  a 
decent  sort,  for  a  German."  Herein  lay  the 
humour,  or  the  tragedy,  of  the  situation  ; 
they  thought  they  understood  one  anothei-, 
and  now  the  launch  that  chugged  alongside 
the  landing-steps  bore  proof  of  their  mistake. 
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In  it  were  a  somewhat  soiled  engineer  and 
a  post-office  official  from  Suva. 

"  Well,  well,  w^ell  ?  "  chirped  Cobb,  bj  w^ay 
of  greeting,  but  there  was  no  response.  The 
usually  communicative  official  seemed  hardly 
to  notice  the  three  expectant  w4iite  figures  on 
the  landing. 

"  Mail  !  "  he  snapped,  and,  flinging  ashore 
a  bulky  sack,  signed  to  the  engineer  to  get 
under  way. 

"  Here,  what's  the  game  ?  "  bleated  Cobb, 
as  the  launch  slow^ly  drew  away  from  the 
landing,  churning  the  iudigo  waters  into 
white  froth  with  its  reversed  propeller. 

"  Find  it  all  in  there,"  shouted  the  official, 
waving  his  hand  at  the  mail  sack,  "and 
enough,  too.  Sorry,  can't  stop.  Got  to  make 
Mago  to-night.     S-long  !  " 

The  three  men  on  the  landing  stared  at 
the  mail  sack,  then  at  one  another. 

"  Well,  I'm  darned  !  "  muttered  Cobb. 
'    "  Seems  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry,"  commented 
Chisholm. 

Zwarg  was  stricken  into  silence. 

"  All  in  here,  eh  ?  "  resumed  the  American, 
picking  up  the  sack.  "  Guess  we'd  better 
look  into  it." 

They  passed  up  the  beach  in  a  strange 
silence,  and  stood  round  a  wicker  table  on 
Cobb's  verandah  while  he  sorted  the  mail. 
It  was  mostly  newspapers,  and  they  gave 
letters  preference,  tearing  them  open  and 
devouring  their  contents  with  an  avidity 
only  possible  to  those  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  for  months  on  end. 

For  perhaps  five  minutes  there  was  no 
sound  on  Cobb's  verandah  but  the  rending 
and  crackling  of  paper.  Mynah  birds  strutted 
about  the  men's  feet  unnoticed  ;  Chisholm's 
mongrel  Roko  thrashed  the  floor  with  his 
absurd  tail  in  an  effort  to  attract  his  master's 
attention,  and,  failing,  gave  himself  over  to 
the  flies  ;  outside,  the  sun  streamed  down 
on  the  silent  bush.  Then,  as  though  by  some 
common,  subconscious  impulse,  they  shuffled 
to  their  customary  chairs  and  sank  into 
them,  still  reading. 

"  Owing  to  the  war,"  ran  Chisholm's 
instructions  from  his  firm's  manager,  "  it  is 
not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  ship- 
ments for  some  time  to  come.  Copra  is 
now  four  pounds  on  the  beach,  a  drop  of 
nearly  twenty  pounds.  You  will  be  expected 
to  continue  collection  and  storage  until 
further  notice.  Erect  more  sheds  if 
necessary- 


He  got  no  further.     War  !     What  war  ? 

Was  it  possible He  snatched  up  one  of 

the  newspapers,  a  iSiwa  Herald  only  two  days 


old,  but  the  first  he  had  seen  for  two  months. 
Headlines  in  The  Suva  Herald !  War,  war, 
nothing  but  war !  Royal  proclamations, 
cable  news  from  the  Front,  advances, 
retreats  ! 

So  it  had  come  !  Chisholm  looked  out 
into  the  glare  with  unseeing  eyes,  trying  to 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  world  crisis,  and 
failing  utterly.  It  was  impossible  here,  on 
Cobb's  verandah,  wdiere  he  had  lounged  in 
peace  every  evening  for  two  years,  to  realise 
that  his  country  was  locked  in  a  death- 
struggle.  He  felt  a  sudden  desire  for 
privacy,  and,  levering  himself  out  of  the 
chair,  gathered  up  his  mail. 
"  "  I  think  I'll  get  along,"  he  said  absently, 
and  his  glance  fell  on  Zwarg.  The  German 
was  reading  a  newspaper,  leaning  forward 
with  straining  eyes,  mouth  slightly  agape, 
and  a  dull  flush  on  neck  and  cheeks. 

"  Right,"  said  Cobb,  without  looking  up. 
"  See  you  this  evening." 

Chisholm  walked  briskly  to  his  own 
bungalow,  flung  the  mail  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and,  squatting  on  the  mats  native 
fashion,  read  it  methodically  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  took  two  hours,  and  when  he 
had  finished  and  strolled  out  on  to  the 
verandah  to  stretch  his  cramped  limbs,  the 
brief  tropical  dusk  had  descended  on  Miatn. 

As  he  stood  looking  out  into  the  en- 
croaching darkness,  there  came  to  him.  a 
mental  picture  of  Zwarg  bending  over  his 
newspaper,  with  mouth  agape  and  eyes  feast- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  advance  of  his 
country's  war-machine  on  Paris,  the  hurling 
back  of  the  Allies.  Chisholm  could  imagine 
him  muttering  "  I)er  Tag !  "  at  intervals,  and 
a  sudden,  unreasoning  rage  against  the  man 
surged  up  in  him.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
rage,  and  ifc  surprised  Chisholm  himself. 
He  could  not  remember  ever  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  angry  with  anyone  before. 
The  experience  was  primitive,  exhilarating. 
He  went  down  to  the  beach  and  paced  back 
and  forth  across  the  hard,  wet  sand  just 
bared  by  the  receding  tide. 

"You  will  be  expected  to  continue 
collection  and  storage  as  usual " 

Chisholm  chuckled  to  himself.  The 
manager  was  rather  good  at  "expecting," 
and  he  was  sorry  to  disappoint,  but  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done  by  an  able- 
bodied  man  at  the  present  moinent,  and  he 
intended  to  do  it. 

"  Gad,"  he  exclaimed,  stopping  in  his 
stride  to  seize  Roko  by  the  ears  and  talk  to 
his  wise  old  eyes,  "  I  didn't  think  tliey  had 
it  in  'em  these  days!     It  just  shows — — " 
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,,  /Swarg  stood  at  the  steering  oar,  rapping  out  unintelligible  oaths  and  brandishing  his  automatic." 
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But  Koko  had  caught  sight  of  a  sea-bird 
flying  temptingly  low,  and  jerked  himself 
free  to  give  chase.  Chisholm  laughed  aloud 
at  the  mongrel's  cumbersome  efforts  to  leap 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  air,  and  returned  to 
the  bungalow  with  a  lightness  of  step  that 
he  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  day. 
No  more  rotting  on  a  South  Sea  island  for 
him  ;  there  was  history  to  be  made. 

A  mile  distant,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  beach,  Zwarg  sat  on  his  verandah  playing 
the  clarionet.  It  was  "  The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine  "  he  played,  and  played  well.  When 
it  was  finished  for  the  second  time,  he 
paused  ;  then,  with  his  usual  air  of  grave 
concentration,  he  took  down  a  rifle  from  its 
nail  on  the  wall  and  went  through  certain 
evolutions  of  drill  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour.  His  proficiency  seemed  to  please  him, 
for  when  he  flung  himself  perspiring  into  a 
chair,  it  was  to  sit  with  the  folded  hands 
and  serene  expression  of  a  man  lost  in 
pleasant  day-dreams. 

"  Der  Tag ! "  and  the  Fatherland  was 
ready.  The  machine  was  ready  also— very 
ready — and  now,  like  a  gigantic  magnet, 
attracted  even  from  the  corners  of  the  eartli 
the  scattered  units  of  its  mechanism.  Zwarg 
was  one  of  these  units,  and  he  was  just 
wondering  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
reach  German  Samoa  in  his  cutter,  and  from 
Samoa  perhaps  Berhn,  for  he  knew  that  in 
Suva  he  would  be  detained.  He  felt  rather 
sorry  for  Chisholm,  quite  one  of  the  least 
obnoxious  Englishmen  he  had  ever  met. 
No  doubt  he  had  his  feelings,  though  he 
seldom  showed  them.  Zwarg  fell  to  dream- 
ing of  Miatu— all  Fiji — under  German  rule, 
of  apathetic  Chisholm  struggling  with  the 
goose-step,  and  he  smiled  4inew. 

The  Englishman  was  already  on  Cobb's 
verandah  when  Zwarg  arrived.  He  seemed 
unusually  animated. 

"  Oh,  it's  something  to  do  !"  he  was  saying, 
as  the  German  nodded  to  Cobb  and  took  a 
chair.  "  Something  really  worth  while  at  last." 

"  It's  an  awful  thing,"  replied  Cobb, 
shaking  his  head  slowly,  "  awful !  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  admitted  Chisholm, 
flicking  his  cigarette  ash  over  the  railing, 
"but  awful  things  are  wanted  once  in  a 
while.  This  was  wanted.  It  was  like  ever- 
lasting thunder  and  lightning  without  rain 
before  ;  now  the  rain's  come,  and  it'll  clear 
things  up." 

Zwarg  leant  forward. 

"  May  I  ask  of  vot  you  speak  ? "  he 
inquired,  with  an  admirable  show  of  polite 
interest. 


"  The  war,"  said  Chisholm  bluntly. 

''  Ach!''  The  German  leant  back  in  his 
chair. 

There  followed  a  rather  strained  silence. 

**  War  is  a  return  to  barbarism,'* 
announced  Cobb.  "  It's  out  of  date,  like 
duelling." 

"  But  it  remains  the  final  argument  of 
men — and  nations,"  added  Chisholm. 
"  Come,  youll  agree  with  me  there,  Zwarg." 

"I  agree,  absolutely,"  admitted  the 
German. 

"So  there  you  are,  Cobb,  old  man." 
Chisholm  turned  triumphantly  on  the 
American.  "  You  can  come  off  your  perch 
and  talk  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death 
with  the  rest  of  us.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  chances  ?  " 

"  My  President  tells  me  to  remain  neutral 
in  thought  and  deed,"  recited  Cobb,  with 
whimsical  dignity. 

"  Your  President  ?  Oh,  yes  !  Wilson,  isn't 
it  ?  I  should  like  to  see  America's  efforts  at 
neutrality  ;  they  must  be  rather  funny." 

"  I  should  tink  zo,"  boomed  Zwarg,  "  wid 
over  one  million  German  people  in  the 
United  States." 

Chisholm  leant  back,  smiling.  He  was 
enjoying  himself  immensely. 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  argument,"  he 
sighed,  "  especially  when  there's  nothing  to 
argue  about  ?  They've  finished  with  words 
over  there — why  shouldn't  we  ?  I'm  sorry 
for  Zwarg,  though." 

The  German  tuined  in  his  chair. 

"  Und  may  I  ask  vy  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  Well,  you  naturally  want  to  go  and 
fight." 

"  Vot  of  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  that  you  can't." 

"  Can't  ?     I  do  not  know  de  vord." 

"  Let  me  introduce  you,  then.  '  Can't '  is  an 
abbreviation  of  '  cannot,'  and  in  this  instance 
means  that  you  cannot  join  your  regiment 
because  you're  on  British  soil  after  hostilities 
have  begun.  You'll  be  held  in  Suva,  I 
expect.  Deuced  hard  luck,  but  no  worse 
than  that  of  loads  of  poor  beggars  of 
Englishmen  in  Germany.  Cheer  up,  Zwarg  ! 
Your  people  are  doing  A  1  up  to  the 
present." 

A  tinge  of  red  crept  into  the  German's 
face. 

"  You  try  to  be  funny  ! "  he  snapped. 

"Not  a  bit,"  protested  Chisholm.  "I 
leave  it  to  our  intensely  neutral  friend  here. 
Isn't  it  a  fact,  Cobb  ?  '' 

The  American  nodded  and  grinned. 

"  I    don't    quite    see   how   the    laws    of 
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warfare  are  to  be  enforced  on  Miafcu,  though," 
he  added.    "Who  is  there  to  enforce  them?" 

"Well,  there's  me,"  said  Chisholm 
quietly. 

Cobb  turned  on  him  with  the  first  hint  of 
annoyance  he  had  shown. 

"  Don't  make  trouble,  Chisholm,"  he  said 
severely.  *  "  How  do  you  know  Zwarg  has  any 
thought  of  leaving  Miatu,  much  less  going 
to  fight  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  but  I'm  going  to  see  that  he 
doesn't,"  returned  Chisholm,  "until  they 
come  and  take  him  off  my  hands." 

"And  then  ?  " 

"  Then  I'll  be  free." 

"  To  go  and  fight  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

Cobb  sighed  wearily. 

"  Of  all  the "  he  began. 

"  You  might  just  as  well  come  off  that  perch 
of  yours,"  interrupted  Chisholm.  "  You 
know  you'd  do  the  same  yourself,  in  my 
place,  you  old  hypocrite." 

"  See  here,"  said  Cobb,  in  desperation,  "  w^e 
don't  want  the  harmony  of  this  blessed 
island  torn  to  bits  just  because  of  a  war  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Suppose  Zwarg 
gives  his  parole  not  to " 

"  He  won't,"  snapped  Chisholm. 

'•  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Ask  him." 

Cobb  turned,  but  the  German  was  already 
on  his  feet,  standing  at  rigid  attention. 

"Mr.  Chisholm  iss  right,"  he  said, 
with  tremendous  dignity.  "  I  gif  no  parole 
votever." 

"  There  you  are,"  cried  Chishohn,  "  and 
small  blame  to  him !  What's  more,  I 
wouldn't  take  a  German  parole." 

The  veins  at  Zwarg's  temples  swelled 
visibly.     His  hands  w^ere  clenched. 

II  You "  he  began,  in  a  guttural  growl. 

"  See  how  we  love  one  another  at  bottom  !  " 
^ned  Chisholm  gleefully.  "You're  up 
against  it,  Cobb." 

The  American  wagged  his  hands  as  though 
dispersing  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes. 
^   "For    Heaven's    sake "    he     wailed. 

lou  re  not  in  Belgium  yet.  Why  can't  you 
two  come  to  terms— stay  right  here  on  Miatu 
like  civilised  beings,  and  abide  by  results  ? 
it  11  probably  all  be  over  by  the  time  vou 
get  there,  and  even  if  it  isn't,  what  difference 
would  you  two  make  ?  " 

"  There  I  think  Zwarg  and  I  understand 
^"^^^^^ther  better  than  you  understand  us," 
jepiied  Chisholm.  "Your  suggestions  may 
^e  well  meant,  but  to  us  they're  nothing  less 
than  drivel— aren't  they,  Zwarg  ?  " 


The  German  inclined  his  head. 

"  No,  here's  the  position,  and  we  may  as 
well  face  it.  Zwarg's  just  as  determined  to 
go  to  the  Front  as  I  am  that  he  shan't,  and 
we'll  leave  it  at  that,  if  you  don't  mind. 
We  don't  want  to  argue  about  it ;  we  want 
to  fight,  so  you  can  look  upon  your  peace 
efforts  as  a  frost."  Chisholm  rose  and  held 
out  his  hand.  "  Thanks  all  the  same,  old 
man.     Good  night." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  " 
Cobb  demanded  plaintively. 

"  That's  our  business,"  said  Chisholm. 
"  So  long  !  "  And  he  passed  down  the  shell 
pathway  and  was  lost  among  the  palms. 

Zw^arg  seemed  to  share  this  opinion,  for 
after  a  few  inconsequent  remarks,  and  an 
uneasy  crossing  and  recrossing  of  his  plump 
legs,  he  took  his  leave.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Chisholm's  attitude  w^orried  him  more  than 
he  cared  to  admit,  not  because  it  in  any  w^ay 
altered  his  plans — nothing  would  alter  them 
— but  because  he  was  not  sure  how  far  this 
surprising  Englishman  would  go  in  his 
efforts  to  thwart  them.  There  was  only  one 
way  of  finding  out. 

It  was  high  tide  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and,  punctual  to  the  minute,  Zwarg 
sent  his  boys  down  to  prepare  his  cutter  for 
sea,  while  he  locked  the  store  and  made  final 
and  methodical  preparations  for  departure. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  heard  a  rifle-shot, 
and  presently  his  head  boy,  with  hair  and 
sulu  streaming  in  his  wake,  broke  from  the 
bush  at  a  frenzied  double. 

"  Him  shoot  pop  !  "  he  gasped,  his  eyes 
rolling  in  his  head. 

"  Him  who  ?  "  snapped  Zwarg. 

"  Him  Missi  Chiso'.     Him  say  no  go." 

Zwarg  left  him  whimpering  at  the  locked 
door  of  the  store  and  hurried  down  to  the 
beach. 

Chisholm  w^as  sitting  under  a  palm,  with  a 
Winchester  across  his  knees  and  his  mongrel 
at  his  side,  smoking. 

"  Sorry  to  scare  'em,"  he  said,  looking  up 
cheerfully  at  Zwarg's  approach,  "  but  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake.  They  were 
getting  your  cutter  ready,  and  didn't  seem  to 
savvy  when  I  told  them  to  vamose." 

"  Und  zo  you  shot  at  dem  ?  " 

Zw^arg  was  standing  tense  and  upright  in 
the  sand. 

"  Well,  hardly  at  them.  There  was  a  good 
yard  to  spare." 

"  Und  you  vould  shoot  de  same  if  I  vent 
to  prepare  my  cutter  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  beamed  Chisholm. 

Without  a    moment's    hesitation    Zwarg 
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fcnrnecl  and  strode  down  the  beach  towards 
the  landing,  Chishohn  waited  until  his 
liands  were  on  the  throat  halyards^  then 
emptied  his  magazine  into  the  ship's  side  at 
the  water-line. 

Zwarg  went  to  the  rail  and  looked  over  at 
the  damage,  then  retraced  his  steps  up  the 
beach.  He  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
but  passed  straight  on  up  the  bush  track  to 
his  bungalow,  took  his  rifle  from  the  wall 
and  loaded  it.  Chishohn  was  still  sitting 
under  the  palm,  watching  the  cutter  list  to 
starboard.  From  the  edge  of  the  beacli 
Zwarg  took  careful  aim,  shot  Roko  through 
the  head,  and  returned  to  his  bungalow. 

For  a  moment  Chisholm  sat  numbed, 
staring  down  at  the  dead  body  of  his  friend. 

"  Poor  old  man  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Poor  old 
devil  !  "  Then  he  carried  him  to  the  banana 
patch  behind  the  store  and  buried  him  witli 
set  lips. 

The  task  was  little  njore  than  completed 
when  Chisholm's  boy  Johnnie  came  swinging 
down  the  beach  road.  He  pointed  towards 
the  east  and  grinned  broadly.  It  was  enough. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  Chisholm  was  in 
the  saddle,  galloping  madly  round  the  island. 
Even  then  he  was  only  just  in  time.  Hurriedly 
dismounting,  he  tied  his  pony  to  a  palm  trunk 
and  flung  himself  at  length  in  the  reed  brake 
that  fringed  the  beach.  Zwarg  was  stepping 
aboard  a  native  sailing-canoe,  manned  and 
ready  for  sea. 

"  Come  back  !  "  roared  Chisholm  between 
liis  hands. 

Zwarg  started  as  thougli  stung,  and  looked 
round,  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and  fell 
to  hazing  the  niggers  to  set  sail.  Slowly  the 
great  triangle  of  canvas  crept  up  the  mast, 
bellying  as  it  rose  ;  already  the  canoe  was 
under  way. 

"  The  Bull  commands  you  to  come  back  !  " 
Chisholm  shouted  in  Fijian. 

The  sail  paused  in  its  ascent,  but  only  for 
an  iostant — Zwarg  had  whipped  out  an  auto- 
matic, and  was  threatening  the  terrified 
natives.  Chisholm  heard  sharp,  guttural 
oaths  and  the  creaking  of  blocks,  saw  the 
great  sail  bellying  to  the  wind  ;  he  was 
wondering  how .  to  riddle  a  canoe  without 
hurting  its  occupants.  But  he  need  not  have 
troubled,  for  he  had  no  sooner  opened  fire 
than  the  Kanakas  huddled  together  amidships 
like  a  family  of  frightened  monkeys.  Zwarg 
stood  at  the  steering  oar,  rapping  out 
unintelligible  oaths  and  brandishing  his 
automatic.  The  canoe  was  well  under  way 
by  the  time  Chisholm  had  exhausted  his 
magazine  and  drilled  a  clean  hole  the  size  of 


a  football  through'  Its  bows.  Then  he 
lowered  his  rifle  and  watched  the  niggers 
baling,  with  furtive  glances  thrown  over  the 
gunwale,  the  sail  descending  with  a  squeak 
and  a  crash,  and  the  canoe  heading  slowly 
for  shore. 

Zwarg  was  very  angry,  very  angry. 
Chisholm  rather  admired  the  way  he  managed 
his  wrath.  Dignified  contempt  was  in  every 
movement  as  he  dropped  into  the  knee-deep 
water,  waded  ashore,  and  marched  up  the 
beach. 

Chisholm  lost  sight  of  him  at  the  edge  of 
the  cocoanut  groves,  so  it  cariie  as  rather  a 
shock  when  he  was  disturbed  in  the  process 
of  lighting  his  pipe  by  the  whiz  of  a  bullet 
that  scattered  the  sand  not  a  yard  from  his 
feet.  He  looked  up  in  time  to  catch  a  ghnt 
of  white  against  thegreeii  background  of  the 
groves,  then  dropped  to  his  knees  in  the  reed 
brake. 

It  had  come  to  this,  then.  He  was  sorry, 
because  he  had  hoped  they  would  do  without 
it,  but  there  was  no  turning  back  now. 
AYriggling  to  the  edge  of  tile  brake,  he  could 
plainly  see  Zwarg  kneeling  behind  a  palm, 
and  let  drive.  The  bullet  carried  away  a 
fragment  of  bark,  and  the  German  rapidly 
changed  his  position,  taking  advantage  of  a 
Ian  tana  bush  that  hid  him  completely.  Exactly 
what  happened  after  that  Chisholm  was  never 
sure.  He  heard  another  report,  realised  that 
his  left  arm  had  been  suddenly  rendered  numb 
from  elbow  to  wrist,  and  summoned  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  pull  the  trigger  of  his 
rifle,  which  pointed  directly  at  the  centre 
of  the  iantana  bush.  Then  an  apparition 
appeared,  a  long,  lean,  white  apparition 
that  waved  a  handkerchief  oyer  its  head 
and  advanced  on  him,  executing  antics  that 
resembled  nothing  more  closely  than  the 
Highland  fling. 

"  You  fool !  "  it  bellowed.  "  Quit !  D'you 
hear?     Quit!     You've  shot  him  !  " 

"Well,  that's  what  I  mearit- to  do," 
Chisholm  remembered  muttering.^ I  --■'  "  ' 

"  But  you've  killed  him,  '  man-^ttW 
himl'' 

Quite  suddenly  Chisholm  reahsed  that 
the  apparition  was  Cobb  —Cobb  with  a  pale, 
tense  face  covered  with  sweat.  Then  things 
faded  away. 

He  came  to  in  his  own  bungalow,  with 
Cobb  standing  over  him  and  Johnnie  some- 
where in  the  background  with  a  palm-leaf 
fan.  The  American  seemed  to  teke  up  the 
conversation  where  it  had  left  off. 

"You've  killed  him,  Chisholm,"  he  said 
gravely. 
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"  Sorry/'  iiiumbled  Chisliulm,  because  he 
had  no  idea  what  else  he  ought  to  say. 

"I  should  say  it  was  'sorry.'  Can  you 
stand  ?  " 

"  Stand  ? "  Chishohii  swung  to  the  floor 
and  shook  himself.  "  Why  not  ?  What's 
the  matter  witli  me  ?  " 

"Don't  ask  me.  You  seemed  to  think 
there  was  enough  the  matter  to  faint." 

'•  Faint  ?  Ah,  yes  !  "  Chisholm  looked 
down  at  his  left  sleeve — the  white  duck  was 
drenched  with  blood.     ''  But  I  say ■' 

"  You  don't  need  to  say  anything," 
snapped  Cobb.  "  You've  got  to  get  out  of 
here,  that's  all.  It's  a  murder,  nothing  less, 
and  you've  got  to  run  for  it." 

"  I  won't  run,"  grumbled  Chisholm.  "  It 
isn't  murder  to  shoot  a  prisoner  of  war  who 
— who  fires  on  you." 

Cobb  threw  up  his  hands. 

*'  Perhaps,"  he  suggested,  Avith  intense 
irony,  "  perhaps  if  I  put  it  differently — 
you've  killed  a  man,  here  on  Miatu.  I've 
just  come  from  burying  him,  if  you  want  to 
know.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  your 
l^oyal  Pig-headed ness  to  depart — to  the 
Front,  and  continue  your  slaughter  where  it 
will  be  better  appreciated  ?  " 

A  grim  smile  twisted  Chisholm's  mouth. 

"  You're  a  good  sort,  Cobb,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  I'll  go— now." 


He  W'ent  in  his  own  launch  an  liour 
later,  and  Cobb  cantered  the  length  of  the 
beach. 

Zwarg  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
verandah,  clicking  his  heels  in  a  scrupulously 
correct  right-about-face  at  either  end. 

"  It's  all  over,"  said  Cobb,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair  and  mopping  his  perspiring 
forehead.     "  Clean  through  the  lungs." 

Zwarg  stopped  in  his  stride. 

"  Ach,  it  iss  a  pity  !  "  he  said.  "  I  vished 
Mr.  Chisholm  no  harm  ;  he  brought  it  on 
himself." 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  agreed  Cobb.  "  But 
the  point  is,  you've  got  to  get  out,  quick  and 
lively." 

"  I  vish  noding  better,"  said  Zwarg  ;  "it 
vas  to  get  out  dat " 

"That  you  killed  Chisholm — yes,  exactly. 
Well,  beat  it  !  " 

That  night  Zwarg  plugged  the  holes  in  his 
cutter,  and  the  next  morning  she  was  a  dim 
speck  on  the  eastern  horizon,  heading  straight 
for  German  Samoa. 

Cobb  stood  on  his  verandah,  watching  her 
melt  into  the  shimmering  heat  haze,  then 
sank  into  his  favourite  chair  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  relief. 

"  Whew  !  "  he  sighed  to  a  sizzling  high- 
ball. "  I've  been  neutral  all  right,  but  I 
wonder  if  they'll  ever  meet  ?  " 


SPRING    DOUBT. 


^HALL  Earth  go  forth  in  gladness  to  the  sun, 

^^        Renew  undimmed  her  pact  of  summer  skies, 

Wake  yet  again  to  morning  lutanies 

And  sink  to  sleep  ail  scented  'neath  the  stars, 

While  this  red  blight  of  wars 

On  all  love's  ways  lies  cold,  and  agonies 

Not  yet,  not  yet  are  done? 


1  have  seen  snowdrops  shiver  in  the  rain, 

Regretful  mists  of  violets  o'er  the  lands; 

And  now  the  almond  blossom  lifts  pale  hands 

And  glistens  with  a  light  of  tears  unshed. 

Ah,  when  the  roses  red 

At  last  are  crowned,  what  bitter,  flaming  brands, 

What  barren  flowers  of  pain  I 

S.    B.   GATES. 


FICKLENESS  &  FAME 
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HE  Honourablo 
Charles  Macarra,  of 
Clarges  Street,  W., 
and  Bloom  Hall, 
Wiltshire,  was  the 
only  ^uest  of 
his  friend  George 
Portsmouth.  Mr. 
Portsmouth  in- 
habited a  small 
house,  gifted  with 
the  attractive  name  of  Angel  Croft,  in  the 
village  of  Windfield,  Sussex,  whither  his 
singularly  charming  personality  had  lured 
Charles.  Angel  Croft  being  small,  Charles 
— his  lean,  thoroughbred  face  flushed  slightly, 
his  slender,  sinewy  five  feet  eleven  tense  and 
alert — boxed  in  the  loft  over  the  garage 
with  ex-Colour-Sergeant  Bildad,  late  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  his  soldier-valet. 

Bildad,  six  foot,  massive,  over-muscular, 
stood  on  guard  with  the  habitual  wariness 
of  the  professional  who  has  his  reputation  to 
lose.  His  square-jawed  face,  lit  by  bright 
blue  eyes,  set  in  grim  lines  as  Charles  leapt 
in  and  out  with  swift,  vicious  attacks.  But 
the  professional  will  be  served.  Suddenly 
out  shot  Bildad's  punishing  straight  left ; 
in  his  shght  anxiety  he  hit  harder  than  he 
meant.  Breaking  through  Charles's  guard, 
the  blow  landed  on  his  right  eye,  sending 
him  staggering  against  the  wall. 

"  Sorry,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Bildad,  in  great 
concern. 

Charles,  stripping  off  the  right  glove,  felt 
his  tear-dimmed  eye  scientifically. 

"  My  dear  Bildad,  it's  a  mere  nothing.  I 
am  becoming  much  too  fast  for  you,  and 
I  mustn't  grudge  you  an  occasional  point.  I 
shall  lick  your  head  off  some  day." 

Bildad's  charming  bulldog  smile  flashed 
out. 

"  Whenever  you  like,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
the  professional's  unshakable  confidence. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  promised  to  look 
in  at  the  Vicarage  dance,  and,  as  you  see. 


this  eye  has  begun  blackening  beautifully. 
The  eldest  of  the  Vicar's  daughters  is  a 
person  of  some  charm.  What  do  you  suggest 
I  should  do  ?  " 

"  Try  a  bit  of  raw  beef,  sir." 

Charles  reflected  swiftly,  and  evolved  a 
better  idea. 

"  My  bath,  Bildad,"  he  said,  reaching  for 
a  dressing-gown.  "  I  believe  there  is  some 
sort  of  a  theatrical  entertainment  at  the 
village  hall.  No  doubt  I  can  prevail  on 
one  of  the  company  to  paint  out  this  black 
eye  for  me.  I  am  sure  they  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  secrets  of  make-up." 

Consequently,  after  dining  amid  the 
sarcastic  commentary  of  Mr.  Portsmouth, 
Charles,  slender  and  attractive  in  perfectly- 
cut  evening-clothes,  lit  a  fragrant  Egyptian 
cigarette  and  strolled  slowly  towards  the 
village  hall.  Within  its  precincts  he  dis- 
covered a  solitary  maiden. 

It  wanted  ten  minutes  to  eight,  and  the 
performance  commenced  at  eight -thirty. 
Charles  had  entered  by  the  stage-door,  and, 
finding  no  one,  wandered  down  to  the  wings. 
He  came  upon  a  small  stage,  set  to  represent, 
more  or  less  faithfully,  the  seaside  ;  a  back- 
cloth  gave  the  illusion  of  waves,  the  boards 
lurked  beneath  a  sand-coloured  covering, 
and  three  or  four  camp-stools  heightened  the 
effect. 

The  maiden  sat  turning  over  a  pile  of 
music,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  on  a 
music-stool  in  front  of  a  cottage  piano  that 
stood  on  the  prompt  side  of  the  stage. 
There  could  be  no  two  opinions  regarding 
the  fact  that  she  was  extraordinarily  good- 
looking. 

Charles  surveyed  her  joyfully  during  one 
second's  grace.  He  saw  a  face  very  slightly 
oval,  low-browed,  and  crowned  with  masses 
of  almost  black  hair.  The  eyes  were  very 
large  and  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  blue 
which  is  called  violet  and  is  really  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Her  little  mouth  had  received 
added  crimson,  and  her  cheeks  a  glow  not 
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due  to  Nature,  but  these  touches  rather 
spoilt  her  than  otherwise.  She  wore  a  white 
serge  frock  reaching  to  her  knees,  with  a 
scarlet  sash  and  a  Y  cut  out  of  the  neck, 
black  silk  stockings,  and  black  satin  shoes. 

"  Good  evening,"  murmured  Charles,  as 
she  glanced  up,  removing  his  hat. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  lady,  her  blue 
eyes  roving  critically  over  his  fashionable 
exterior.  There  seemed  to  be  an  unspoken 
*'  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  lurking 
behind  her  guarded  courtesy.  Charles 
plunged  into  explanations. 

"  I  have  been  boxing,"  he  began  suavely, 
**  and  unfortunately  my  opponent  struck  me 
on  the  eye,  which,  as  you  see,  has  turned 
black.  I  came  here  hoping  to  find  someone 
kind  enough  to  paint  out  the  bruise  for  me. 
I  am  supposed  to  be  going  to  a  dance,  and 
as  you  may  understand " 

He  paused  and  smiled  very  charmingly  at 
his  listener. 

She  slid  ofiP  the  seat  and  stared  at  him 
unseeingly. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
positive  yearning,  "  I  wonder  how  long  it  is 
since  I've  been  to  a  real  dance  !  " 

A  look  of  concern  came  over  Charles's 
face.  It  seemed  to  him  painful  that  anyone 
so  charming  should  not  enjoy  as  many  dances 
as  she  chose. 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  girl,  "  I 
forgot  what  I  was  saying.  I  am  so  very — 
so  extremely — sick  of  my  particular  job. 
There's  no  one  else  here  at  present,  but  I 
can  make  up  your  eye  with  pleasure,  if  you 
would  like  me  to." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  murmured 
Charles,  and  sat  on  the  music-stool  while 
she  rummaged  in  a  make-up  box, 

'*  Do  you  sing  ?  "  he  went  on,  for  the  sake 
of  something  to  say. 

"  Yes,"  she  rephed,  beginning  to  w^ork  in 
the  grease-paint  round  his  injured  eye,  "I 
sing.  I  really  do  sing  quite  well,  strangely 
enough.  If  I  were  some  fashionable  person, 
or  had  any  luck,  I  should  be  more  or 
less  famous.  As  it  is,  you  see  in  me  the 
contralto  of  this  concert  party — '  Miss  Sylvia 
Carrington,  the  celebrated  operatic  contralto,' 
it  says  on  the  bills." 

"My  name  is  Macarra,"  observed  the 
patient.  "  Perhaps  you  would  sing  just  one 
song  for  me  after  you  have  finished  making 
ine  presentable.     I  am  very  fond  of  music." 

She  stood  back  from  him,  regarding  her 
work  critically. 

"  That's  quite  all  right  now,"  she  said. 

Charles    expressed    his    thanks.      Then, 


picking  up  a  song  from  the  pile,  he  raised 
an  inquiring  eyebrow. 

"  Will    you  ?      And    may   I    accompany 

you?" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Then 
Charles,  with  a  touch  obviously  gifted, 
despite  the  age  of  the  instrument,  broke 
into  the  saccharine  symphony  of  a  typical 
treacly  drawing-room  ballad — 

If  but  your  eyes, 

she  sang, 

Like  violets  drenched  with  dew, 
Could  tell  me  all  they  knew, 
Who  in  the  world  so  wise? 

If  but  your  heart, 

So  pure  and  fancy  free, 
Sighed  but  one  sigh  for  me, 

Dare  I  my  love  impart? 

If  but  one  kiss 

Of  lips  like  scarlet  wine 

Burned  from  your  mouth  to  mine 

Where  could  I  match  such  bliss? 

"  Pe7ig  pong  peng-uh  pang^  yeng  poiig,  peng 
pong  peng-uh  pang ! "  twittered  Charles's 
accompaniment  in  an  agony  of  senti- 
mentality ;  then  came  a  heart-broken  choi'd, 
plonh  I  and  a  repetition,  largo  sostenuto — 

Where  could  I  match  such  bliss  ? 

"if'  prah-prahra  M'-prah—prahra  prang  I  " 
rattled  out  Charles  painstakingly,  as  the 
contralto  held  on  the  final  note.  Then  he 
pivoted  on  the  music-stool  and  smiled  up  at 
her. 

"As  you, say,  you  can  sing,"  he  observed 
thoughtfully,  as  if  his  mind  were  far  away. 
She  looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at  her. 
They  were  taking  one  another's  measure. 
It  seemed  mutually  satisfactory. 

"x\bout  this  fame,"  began  Charles  abruptly. 
"  Do  you  want  it  very  badly  ?  I  expect 
you  do.  You  would  like  the  applause  of. 
fashionable  and  musically  illiterate  audiences 
at  society  afternoon  concerts,  the  admiration 
of  duchesses,  your  photograph  in  the  sixpenny 
weeklies  seated  in  your  favourite  six-cylinder, 
Paris  gowns,  and  proposals  of  marriage.  It 
would  be  so  good  for  you — I  can  see  you 
are  starving  for  a  little  pleasant  adventure. 
Please  let  me  arrange  it  for  you  !  " 

"  Why  should  you  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"Partly  because,  if  I  may  say  so,  you 
possess  the  greatest  gift  of  the  gods — charm — 
and  partly  because  it  is  my  hobby  to  make 
mugs  of  the  so-called  best  people.  We 
should  get  a  great  deal  of  amusement  from 
it.  Do  help  me  !  It  would  only  cost  a  few 
hundreds — or  thousands." 

"But,"  she  queried,  "do  you  think  my 
voice  is  good  enough  ?  And  how  can  I  ever 
pay  you  back  the  money  ? " 


'  About  this  fame,'  begau  Charles  abruptly. 


'  Do  you  want  it  very  badly  ?    I  expect  you  do.' 
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Charles  smiled  his  languid  and  very 
charming  smile.  The  sound  of  footsteps 
broke  in  upon  their  conversation  ;  it 
heralded  the  other  members  of  the  company. 

"Of  course  it's  good  enough.  We  have 
only  to  tell  them  so  in  the  right  way,  and 
the  public  would  rave  over  half  your  voice. 
We  will  make  some  Hebraic  impresario 
repay  me,  supposing  you  really  wish  it.  If 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  have  supper 
with  me  after  the  show.  Miss  Sylvia 
Carrington,  I  will  put  the  details  before 
you."     . 

"  My  name  is  really  Barbara  Dent.  I  shall 
love  to  have  supper  with  you.  But  what 
about  your  dance  1 " 

"  Was  there  a  dance  ?  I've  forgotten  !  " 
murmured  Charles,  and,  with  a  graceful 
wave  of  his  hand  in  farewell,  drifted  away 
to  the  box-office. 

II. 

"By  Jove,"  exclaimed  softly  the  tall, 
intelligent-looking  man  with  the  sensitive 
mouth,  high  cheek-bones,  curling  dark  hair 
and  deep-set  brown  eyes,  who  sat- next  to 
Charles  in  the  three-shilling  seats,  and  wore 
clothes  almost  as  perfect,  "  by  Jove,  what  a 
delightful  voice  ! " 

Charles  came  back  from  a  pleasant, 
conspiratorial  reverie  and  turned  to  him. 
A  casual  glance  supplied  just  the  idea  and 
the  key  to  the  situation  for  which  he  sought. 

'.'  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  blankness  of 
on^  who  could,  if  he  would,  make  vast 
revelations  from  knowledge  of  the  inner 
history  down  to  the  veriest  details,  "  yes, 
indeed." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ? "  remarked  the" 
stranger,  after  a  second's  hesitation.  Charles 
raised  his  eyebrows  faintly. 

"  Well,  naturally,  considering  who  she  is, 
as  it  were " 

"It  says  'Sylvia  Carrington'  on  the 
programme.  In  spite  of  her  delightful 
singing,  I  confess  I " 

Charles  held  out  one  slim,  white  hand  in 
faint  deprecation. 

"  I  see  I  had  better  tell  you  the  story. 
The  disguise  of  *  Sylvia  Carrington '  veils  a 
personality  of  unusual  fame  in  the  musical 
world.  A  few  years  ago  a  penniless  girl, 
with  nothing  but  her  beauty,  her  voice,  and 
her  pluck  "—Charles  cast  up  his  eyes  and 
wallowed  greedily  in  the  drama  of  the 
moment—"  was  singing  in  this  very  village. 
By  chance  a  member  of  an  important  concert- 
direction  heard  her,  gave  her  her  chance,  and 
the  result  has  been — triumph.    Ever  since  she 


has  returned  annually  and  sung  here  under 
an  assumed  name,  purely,  as  she  says,  for 
luck.  This  is  one  of  these  occasionSo  I 
confess  I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  here.'' 

"  Extraordinary  !  "  commented  Charles's 
discovery.  "  By  the  way,  my  name  is 
Philip  Garraby." 

"  Ah  !     Mine  is  Macarra." 

"I  was  struck  by  her  from  the  outset. 
She  has  a  most  remarkable  appeal — such  a 
sympathetic  genius,  if  one  may  put  it  that 
way." 

Charles  sighed. 

"  And  so  unfortunate  that  she  absolutely 
refuses  to  marry,"  he  observed,  with  a 
touch  of  melancholy. 

"  Eh  ?     How  do  you  know  ?     Er— I  beg 

your  pardon  !      Perhaps   I Really,   I 

hope  you  will " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Garraby — merely 
an  old  friend,"  Charles  reassured  *hin\ 
and  noted  with  inward  glee  the  obvious 
satisfaction  which  irradiated  his  listener's 
face. 

"Music  has  a  remarkable  attraction  for 
me,"  pursued  Mr.  Garraby  reflectively,  with 
an  ej'e  on  the  fair  contralto.  "I'm  a 
passable  musician  myself,  and  I've  done 
a  certain  amount  of  research.  Recently  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  specimen 
of  an  ancient  Assyrian  instrument — the 
Azzar,  a  kind  of  fiddle.  I  even  composed 
special  music  for  it — a  rather  plaintive, 
monotonous  Eastern  thing.  Ah,  she's 
going  to  sing  again  !  " 

Once  more  Miss  Carrington,  or  Dent, 
throbbed  out  the  curiously  conditional  chant 
chosen  by  Charles — 

If  but  your  eyes, 

Like  violets  drenched  with  dew — — 

"  What  muck  !  "  snorted  Charles  to  him- 
self. "  But,  thank  Heaven,  she  doesn't  say 
*oies'  and  'voirlets.'  We  will  make  some- 
thing of  her  yet,  and  then  I  shall  marry  her 
to  Garraby." 

When  the  local  worthies  had  risen  self- 
consciously for  the  National  Anthem, 
Charles  turned  to  his  latest  acquaintance. 

"Come  with  me,  Garraby,  and  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss — we  had  better  still 
say  Carrington." 

It  was  affecting  to  watch  how  the  fortunate 
discoverer  of  the  Assyrian  Azzar  leapt  at  the 
opportunity.  Entranced,  a  moment  later,  he 
held  the  hand  of  the  sympathetic  geniuSo 
There  must  have  been  a  something  about 
him,  some  mysterious  thrill  in  his  clasp,  for 
the  lady  surveyed  him  more  thoughtfully 
than  the  circumstances  apparently  required. 
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Then  Charles  led  her  away,  beyond  Mr. 
Garraby's  ken,  to  sup  at  Angel  Croft.  They 
balked  far  into  the  night,  organising  victory. 

III. 

Within  the  amber  and  amethyst  drawing- 
room  of  a  charming  little  house  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Charles  took  tea  with  Barbara  Dent. 
His  gaze  wandered  from  her  to  the  grey 
tones  of  the  river  and  back  again,  through 
the  aromatic  smoke  of  a  fragrant  Egyptian 
cigarette. 

"Behold,"  he  began  at  last,  "you  are 
resurrected.  The  frock,  the  surroundings, 
the  gilded  leisure — all  have  done  their  work. 
Polite  notoriety  commences  ;  glance  at  your 
portraits  in  The  Etch  and  The  Prattler.  You 
are  another  girl — you  have  confidence,  and 
what  the  French  call  chien.  I  think  we  had 
better  open  the  campaign." 

"  Yes,"  she  responded,  dreamy  with  rapture 
and  Redmayne,  "  let's.     What  do  we  do  ?  " 

"We  find  you  an  agent  thing — one  of 
those  hounds  who  manufacture  careers,  and 
charge  about  eighty  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble.  Of  course,  I  could  finance  one,  but 
it  will  be  more  sport  to  make  him  finance 
himself.  You  had  better  be  a  duchess  for 
a  few  days,  and  sojourn  at  Jones's  Hotel — a 
most  exclusive  caravanserai.  To-morrow  they 
expect  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chateau-Neuf , 
a  very  fine  lady,  I  do  assure  you.  Clarkson's 
representative  is  looking  in  soon  to  transform 
you  into  the  Duchesse.  Your  colouring  is 
the  chief  matter  for  alteration.  Then  you 
shall  dwell  at  Jones's  Hotel." 

"^Very  well,  I  will  be  a  duchess,  but  why 
can't  I  be  a  duchess  as  I  am  ?  Providence 
makes  a  girl's  hair  match  her  complexion, 
and  one  can't  very  well  change  both  in  the 
daylight." 

"  You  have  missed  the  peculiar  sinfulness 
of  the  idea,  lady,"  explained  Charles.  "  The 
Duchesse  de  Chateau-Neuf  is  going  to 
recommend  to  Mr.  Ehrenbreitstein,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is,  her  charming  and  talented 
Vrotegee,  Miss  Barbara  Dent.  The  Duchesse 
will  spend  no  money,  but  she  will  give  what 
IS  better— her  distinguished  patronage  and 
that  of  her  exceptionally  highly-placed 
mends.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Aaron 
nmgs  out  his  banners— posters,  that  is— on 
tie  outward  walls  of  Balling  and  Tootham, 
^^U  the  suburbs,  wealthy  but  not  classic,  will 
nock  to  hear  Miss  Dent  sing.  On  the  great 
^lay  the  Duchesse  will  be  ill,  but  I  can  bring 
enough  society  bill-toppers  on  my  own 
account  to  see  the  thing  through.  Do  you 
eatch  my  drift,  so  to  speak  ?  " 


"  I  do,"  smiled  Miss  Dent  joyfully,  and 
turned  to  receive  the  theatrical  expert, 
whom  a  perfect  maid  announced. 

"As  a  sort  of  equerry  in  attendance,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,"  pursued  Charles, 
toying  meditatively  with  a  golden-haired 
wig,  "you  are  to  have  my  soldier- valet 
Bildad.  He  is  six  feet  two,  and  equal  to 
anything.  They  thought  a  lot  of  him  in 
the  Army." 

When,  in  his  subtle  and  undiscoverable 
fashion,  the  expert  had  created  a  bronze-gold- 
haired  beauty,  the  Duchesse  assumed  a 
perfectly  new  toilette  to  match,  and  lunched 
with  Charles  at  the  Kestaurant  Superbe, 
where  Aristide  himself  came  forward  to  do 
them  honour.  Finally  they  proceeded  in  a 
luxurious  Wilson  -  Strickland  limousine  to 
Jones's  Hotel.  Much  quiet  homage  here 
befell  the  Duchesse  de  Chateau-Neuf,  her 
equerry.  Captain  Allai'dyce — late  Bildad — 
receiving  her  in  the  vestibule. 

The  rich  simplicity  of  everything — that 
almost  fierce  pride  in  the  negation  of  luxury 
which  hall-marks  the  aristocracy— gripped 
the  soul  of  Mr.  Seymour-Fortescue,  the 
concert-direction  director,  whose  real  name 
was  Ben-Hadad,  when  he  kept  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  Duchesse  at  3.30  p.m. 

She  favoured  him  with  a  little  cool  nod. 
Charles,  standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
stared  with  an  expression  of  sublime  gloom, 
and  proceeded  apparently  to  make  a  mental 
inventory  of  the  drawing-room  furniture. 

"  What  I  require  of  you,  m'sieu,  is  this," 
enunciated  the  Duchesse.  "My  friend. 
Miss  Barbara  Dent,  a  superb  singer,  needs 
the  services  of  an  agent.  I  wish  her  to  be 
famous.  She  has  a  magnificent  voice.  You 
enjoy,  thanks  to  me,  an  unusual  opportunity. 
Let  the  matter  be  carried  through  in  a  fitting 
manner,  if  you  please.  When  you  have 
arranged  details,  you  may  present  them  for 
my  approval,  but  a  concert  must  take  place 
within  a  fortnight." 

"Yeth,  madame,"  said  Mr.  Seymour 
Fortescue.  "  Very  pleathed  indeed.  There 
ith  jutht  the  leetle  matter  of  termth " 

He  stopped.  The  Duchesse's  eye  seemed 
to  be  boring  holes  in  him.  Charles  inspected 
his  person  as  the  entomologist  surveys  some 
rather  second-rate  insect  in  which  he  takes 
no  interest  whatever.  There  ensued  a  brief 
pause. 

"  Shall  I  ring  ?  "  asked  Charles,  in  a  tone 
of  indescribable,  refined  abhorrence. 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  the  Duchesse, 
passing  an  expensively  odorous  handkerchief 
before  her  nose. 
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Charles  pressed  an  electric  button  and 
stood  impassively  with  his  back  to  Mr. 
Fortescue,  talking  in  a  low  tone  with  the 
Diichesse.  Occasionally  her  little  langh 
rippled  out. 

Mr.  Fortescue  became  a  prey  to  awful 
internal  convulsions.  His  eyes  bulged  and 
his  face  mottled.  His  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer,  though  in  reality  he  performed 
lightning  calcnlations.  He  seemed  to  shrink 
so  rapidly  that  he  was  in  jeopardy  of  complete 
extinction. 

Finally  he  could  stand  the  agony  no 
longer. 

"  I  do  it,"  he  groaned,  "I  do  it  for 
nothing  !  For  not  one  penny,  but  if  she  ith 
a  thucceth,  she  give  me  a  long  contract — 
yearth  und  y earth  !  But  it  ain't  peethneth 
— it  ain't  really  !  " 

Charles  turned  slowly.  He  appeared 
surprised  that  Mr.  Fortescue  should  yet 
remain,,  He  glanced  at  the  Duchesse,  who 
raised  outraged  eyebrows,  and  obviously  felt 
the  revolting  nature  of  her  visitor  acutely. 

"Very  well,"  said  Charles  at  last, 
apparently  controlling  himself  with  an 
effort.  "  Bring  details  to  me  at  the  House  of 
Lords  Club  at  ten-thirty  to-morrow  morning. 
I  am  looking  after  the  affairs  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse." 

An  imperceptible  servant  entered  the 
room.  Charles  turned  away  and  plunged 
once  more  into  his  interrupted  low-toned 
conversation.  The  imperceptible  servant 
gathered  up,  as  it  were,  the  fragments  of 
Mr.  Fortescue  and  carried  them  out. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  than  shrieks 
and  shrieks  of  laughter  echoed  through 
the  drawing-room.  Really,  for  once,  the 
Duchesse  became  almost  proletarian  in  her 
mirth. 

Nevertheless,  in  due  season,  Mr.  Fortescue 
directed  a  concert  for  Miss  Barbara  Dent 
with  all  that  restrained  splendour  for  which 
he  is  famous.  The  musical  suburbs  rang 
with  the  news  of  this  hitherto  uncharted 
star.  The  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Chateau  -  Neuf  won  over  the  waverers. 
Mysterious  inspired  paragraphs  appeared 
in  the  press,  which  also  interviewed 
Mr.  Fortescue,  and,  more  rarely.  Miss  Dent. 

On  the  auspicious  day  a  sad  thing 
happened,  chronicled  thus  in  an  evening 
journal — 

Distressing  Disaster  to  a  Duchess. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence,  which  was 
not,  happily,  allowed  to  mar  the  success  of 
the   concert,  happened   in  connection  with 


the  debut  this  afternoon  of  Miss  Barbara 
Dent  at  Prince's  Hall,  noticed  at  length  in 
another  column. 

The  Duchesse  de  Chateau -Neuf,  who  has 
all  along  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
gifted  vocalist,  was  proceeding  to  the  venue 
of  this  afternoon's  triumph  in  her  car,  when, 
rounding  the  corner  at  the  junction  of  two 
streets,  a  child  was  observed  to  dangerously 
dash  out  in  front  of  the  vehicle. 

The  chauffeur,  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  the 
child,  swerved  sharply,  causing  the  car 
to  mount  the  kerb  and  collide  with  a 
neighbouring  lamp-post.  The  Duchesse  was 
at  once  driven  in  a  taxi-cab,  suffering  from 
concussions  and  shock,  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  whence  she  directed  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  child,  Lily 
Muggins,  17,  Batchelar's  Mews,  W.,  who 
escaped  uninjured.  This  kindly  action  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  Lily's  parents. 

Charles,  who  wrote  the  paragraph  himself, 
did  not  permit  Miss  Dent  to  suffer  for  want 
of  a  little  window-dressing.  He  had  beaten 
up  a  considerable  number  of  fashionable 
individuals,  including  Sir  Gossett  Tarnacre, 
Major-General  Tumpley,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Bool,  Violet  Lady  ffolkestone,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Coryton-Thornton-Hinton-Panton,  and 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Banff.  Mr.  Fortescue- 
Seymour  at  once  caused  a  contract  to  be 
prepared,  securing  Barbara  to  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot  for  five  years. 

Hidden  away  inconspicuously  in  the  second 
row  of  the  stalls,  Charles  observed  Mr.  Philip 
Garraby,  and  did  not  fail  to  point  him  out 
to  Barbara.  At  once,  for  some  unheard-of 
reason,  she  insisted  on  substituting  for 
Gesellschaft's  "  Blumenlied  "  the  artistically 
impossible  ballad  which  Charles  had  selected 
on  the  evening  of  their  first  meeting  in 
Windfield,  Sussex.  Charles's  lynx  eye  caught 
the  start  with  which  Philip  Garraby  greeted 
the  opening  bars — 

If  but  your  eyes, 

Like  violets  drenched  with  dew 

and  later,  when  Charles  took  him  to 
offer  Barbara  congratulations,  no  intelligent 
student  of  human  nature  could  have  missed 
the  subtle  undercurren^t  which  lurked  be- 
neath their  conventional  phrases.  Charles 
sighed  a  little  while  he  smiled. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  a  pathetically  simple 
business,  yet  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account,"  he  told  himself. 

In  the  evening  Barbara  dined  with  him  at 
the  Restaurant  Superbe,  consuming  a  wan 
little  meal,  all  twilight  and  semitones, 
especially    designed    for    the    occasion    by 
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Aristide,  since  anything  at  all  pretentious, 
Charles  considered,  would  have  furnished 
an  anti-climax  after  the  splendours  of  the 
successful  afternoon.  She  wore  one  of  those 
hlack,  hors-concours  gowns  which  a  woman 
chooses  either  when  she  fears  to  be  outshone 
by  more  splendid  toilettes,  or  when  she 
thinks  she  is  going  to  be  sad. 

Charles  fell  in  with  her  mood,  and  paid 
her  all  those  small,  unobtrusive,  comforting 
attentions  for  which  he  was  aware  they  count 
mere  heroics  well  lost. 

He  diagnosed  her  trouble  as  Carraby,  yet 
gave  no  sign. 

"Well,"  he  murmured  at  last,  lighting 
a  fragrant  Egyptian  cigarette,  "fame  is 
knocking  at  your  door,  lady.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  " 

"A  woman  never  wants  what  she  has," 
came  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  little 
cynical  smile.  "My  concert  was  a  triumph, 
the  Hebrew  person  has  offered  me  such 
terms  that  I  can  easily  repay  all  you  have 
spent  on  me,  and  you  have  been  so  delight- 
fally  kind  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  take 
it  as  a  gift,  if  I  had  to.  You  will  realise 
what  I  mean."' 

Charles  nodded,  and  his  eyes  softened  for 
just  one  second. 

"  I  don't  know,  somehow,  if  fame  is  what 
I  really  want,"  she  ended. 

"  It  is  a  very  comfortable  asset,"  declared 
Charles,  with  the  unction  of  a  stockbroker. 
"  By  the  way,  I  have  an  idea.  You  remember 
that  man  whom  we  met  at  Windfield — 
Gardener,  or  Gainsborough,  or  something — 
no,  Garraby.  He  told  me  he  had  discovered 
some  early  Assyrian  instrument  which  he 
called  an  Azzar.  It  resembles  a  fiddle,  and 
he  has  written  special  music  for  the  thing. 
If  we  could  by  some  means  arrange  words 
for  his  music,  you  might  evolve  some 
sort  of  novelty  by  singing  to  an  early 
Assyrian  accompaniment.  What  do  you 
think  ? " 

"  What  a  charming  idea  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Barbara  Dent,  affecting  a  mere  passing 
mterest  with  all  the  heavy  guile  of  those  in 
love.  "  I  should  like  to  try,  anyhow.  Can 
you  get  hold  of  this  Mr.— er— Garraby  ?  " 

"I  will  write  to  the  chap,"  Charles 
promised  casually.  "I  believe  I  have  his 
address  somewhere.  Perhaps  you  would  dine 
with  us  at  my  place  in  Clarges  Street  ?  " 

She  promised  gladly.  Charles,  as  he 
followed  her  out  of  the  restaurant,  noted 
her  sudden  buoyant  carriage  with  detached 
interest.  He  had  expected  something  of 
the  kind,  but  realisation  is  ever  attractive. 


lY. 

"He  is  coming  to-morrow  niirht"— wrote 
Charles  a  few  days  later — "bringing  the 
Azzar  y-ith  him.  I  have  spent  several  hours 
in  his  company— a  curious,  head-in-the- 
clouds,  companionable  sort  of  brute.  I 
should  have  said  he  might  make  a  good 
woman— s'^7  y  en  a  toujours — happy,  only  he 
has  sworn  never  to  marry.  Some  siren 
broke  his  heart  years  ago,  apparently— even 
as  one  did  that  of  your  devoted 

"Charles." 

"  I  think  his  broken  heart  ought  to  fetch 
her  !  "  reflected  Charles. 

His  drawing-room,  perfect  as  his  other 
appointments,  accordingly  held  himself  and 
his  two  guests  on  the  night  indicated  in  the 
letter.  They  had  dined  in  equal  perfection 
amid  the  wonderful  oak  of  the  dining-room. 
Now  he  sat  at  a  mellow  grand  piano,  making 
faces  at  Garraby's  manuscript  music,  and 
Garraby's  fingers  wandered  affectionately  over 
his  Azzar  in  vague  preliminaries.  Barbara, 
veiled  in  a  mist  of  amethyst  and  grey,  waited. 
She  did  not  care  a  fig  for  all  the  Azzars  in 
Assyria,  but  her  eyes  caressed  Garraby. 

There  fell  upon  her  ears  strange  and 
barbaric  chords  of  accompaniment,  and  on  to 
them  broke  the  thin,  wailing  cadences  of  the 
ancient  instrument.  A  certain  exotic  charm, 
due  to  the  antiquity  of  the  thing,  existed, 
but  little  more.  Charles  wrestled  nobly  till 
the  end,  and  then,  turning,  remarked — 

"  Eeally,  Garraby,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
envy  the  ancient  Assyrians.  The  harp 
invented  by  their  Jewish  contemporaries 
appears  to  me  infinitely  superior." 

"  May  I  look  at  the  discovery  ? "  said 
Barbara. 

Garraby  cror'sed  to  her.  He  gave  the 
instrument  into  her  hands,  and,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  her  bent  head,  Charles  saw  in  them 
something  that  drove  him  to  instant  action. 

"  I  have  just  remembered,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  our  friend  Portescue  asked  me  to  ring 
him  up  this  evening.  The  Jews'  harp  idea 
jogged  my  memory.  Do  excuse  me  for  one 
moment." 

A  second  later  Barbara  and  Garraby  were 
alone. 

She  set  down  the  antiquity  with  un- 
necessary care.  Her  eyes  held  that  curious, 
soft,  dewy  expression  of  the  woman  who  is 
in  love — so  much  in  love  that  concealment 
will  soon  be  hopeless — yet  who,  in  a  panic 
of  shame  lest  her  secret  may  escape,  stiK 
rejoices,  simply  because  she  loves. 

Garraby  fretted  restlessly  up   and   down 
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the  room.  His  face  liad  become  very  pale, 
his  voice  hoarse  with  tenderness. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  marriage,  do  you  ?  " 
he  jerked  out  at  last. 

At  any  other  time  she  would  have  been 
struck  by  his  irrelevance.  Now,  since  both 
tvere  strung  to  such  a  pitch,  nothing  else  w^as 
televanti 

*'  Nor  you  !  "  she  murmured,  and  flushed 
scarlet. 

*'l?     1  not  believe -" 

He  broke  off  with  a  strained  laugh  and 
stood  beside  her.  She  looked  up,  and  even 
a  man  in  love  could  not  have  mistaken  what 
he  saw^  there.  Another  second  and  he  would 
have  snatched  her  up  bodily  in  his  arms. 
Instead,  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered 
Charles,  calm,  suave,  the  very  antithesis  of 
emotion. 

"  Fortescue  wants  you  to  sail  for  America 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  Barbara.  "  He  has 
fixed  up  a  most  alluring  contract.  He  tells 
me- " 

But  Garraby  had  heard  enough.  He 
stretched  out  an  omnipotent  arm  and 
gathered  Barbara  to  him,  where  she  rested 
without  a  struggle,  dominated  and  content. 

''  She  will  not  go  to  America  to-morrow," 
he  growled.  "  Hang  Fortescue's  contract ! 
She  is  going  to  marry  me." 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  him  what  you  say," 
responded  Charles,  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
and  left.  He  retired  to  the  library  and 
picked  up  a  book  which  appeared  but  just 
to  have  been  laid  down.  His  chair  seemed 
drawn  at  a  curiously  convenient  angle,  and  a 
half-burnt  Egyptian  cigarette  lay  across  an 
ash-tray. 

There  entered  softly  James,  the  footman, 
white-fleshed  and  irreproachable. 


"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  a  man 
from  the  post-office  has  been  here.  He  tells 
me  they  cannot  complete  the  repair  of  the 
telephone  till  to-morrow." 

Charles  yawned  delicately. 

"A  perfectly  abominable  system,  James  1 " 
he  observed.     *'  Perfectly  abominable  !  " 


On  the  following  evening,  during  the  dead 
hour  before  dinner,  Charles,  as  w^as  his 
custom,  boxed  with  Bildad  in  the  attic 
gymnasium  of  the  tall,  white  house  in  Clarges 
Street. 

Barbara  and  Garraby  had  confessed  ; 
Charles  had  revealed  his  various  small 
stratagems  ;  Mr.  Fortescue  had  been  allowed 
to  march  out  of  the  situation  with  the 
honours  of  war.  There  remained  only  the 
comparative  banality  of  a  wedding-present 
to  complete  the  episode. 

Charles,  reaching  thoughtfully  for  his 
dressing-gown  after  a  series  of  rattling  bouts, 
brooded  on  the  work  of  the  past  weeks.  A 
question  arose  in  his  mind. 

"  Bildad,"  he  inquired,  "  why  did  you 
never  marry  ?  " 

Bildad  regarded  his  massy  frame  with  a 
touch  of  complacence. 

"Well,  sir,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.  I  weigh  twelve  stone  four,  which  is 
about  right  for  a»man  of  my  height,  and  I 
never  have  a  day's  illness,  thank  Heaven  ! 
Why  should  I  marry  ?  Time  enough  when 
I'm  getting  an  old  man,  sir." 

Charles  considered  the  remark,  and  then 
smiled  his  pleasant,  languid  smile. 

"  On  the  whole,  Bildad,"  he  conceded  at 
last,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what 
you  say." 


SONG. 

GLEAM  upon  me  as  a  star, 
Set  in  depths  of  summer  skies ; 
Yet,  from  that  high  place  afar, 

Sometimes  turn  those  tender  eyes. 
In  that  soft  light  let  me  dwell : 
One  poor  heart,  that  loves  thee  well. 

Oh,  my  rose,  the  summer's  pride, 

Scatter  perfume  on  the  air  I 
Yet  the  world— the  world  is  wide: 

One  would  shield  thy  sweetness  there, 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  dew, 
Fill  my  life  with  fragrance  too. 

MARY  KERNAHAN  HARRIS. 
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JHE  69th  EegimeDt 
(Victoria  County 
Eangers)  got  the 
order  from  Ottawa 
to  recruit  to  war 
strength  for  home 
service.  This 
happened  on  the 
fifth  day  of  August, 
in  the  middle  of 
a  spell  of  fine 
weather.  Old  John  Smiler  was  haying  at 
the  time,  but  young  Bill  Smiler,  his  orphan 
nephew,  was  doing  most  of  the  work.  Bill 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  worth  his 
"  keep "  and  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  any 
agriculturalist ;  but  as  old  John  classed 
himself  as  an  uncle  of  an  orphan  rather  than 
as  a  farmer  in  this  case,  Bill  didn't  draw 
down  the  thirty.  As  to  the  "  keep,"  it  lacked 
something  in  keeping  quality. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  August,  Bill  worked 
from  half -past  four  in  the  morning  until  half- 
past  eight  at  night,  commencing  with  the 
chores  and  going  on  to  milking,  driving  the 
mower,  raking  by  horse  and  hand,  pitching 
and  stowing,  and  wound  up  gently,  after  a 
hasty  supper,  with  cocking  up  and  a  little 
more  raking.  Then  John  Smiler  discovered 
that  there  was  no  molasses  in  the  house  ;  so 
Bill  took  the  jug  and  trudged  a  mile  to  Sam 
Blaine's  store  at  the  Corners.  It  was  w^hen 
^am  was  filling  the  jug  that  Bill's  weary  eyes' 
chanced  to  turn  upon  the  white  poster  tacked 
to  the  open  door. 

Beckuits  ! 
Recruits  wanted  for  the  69th 
(Victoria  County  Rangers) 
For  Home  Service, 
For  Foreign  Service. 
The  recruiting  office  for  "  B  "  Company  is 
now  open    at  Kelly's    Creek.     Inquire   for 
^^aptain  Kelly,  Lieutenant  Carson,  or   Lieu- 
tenant Jones. 

By  order  of  the  Officer  commanding 
the  69th  Regiment. 

GOD   SAVE   THE   KING  ! 


Bill  Smiler  read  the  strange  w^ords  slowly. 

"  Be  they  figgerin'  to  have  another  camp 
this  summer,  Mr.  Blaine  ?"  he  asked.  "I 
alius  did  want  to  git  to  camp,  but  Uncle 
never  let  me." 

Mr.  Blaine  corked  the  jug  and  came 
heavily  to  Bill's  side.  He  regarded  the 
poster  for  several  seconds  in  heavy  silence. 

"  Camp  !  "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  A-playin' 
at  sodgerin' !  No,  Bill,  that  ain't  the  idee. 
Ye've  heard  about  the  War,  ain't  ye  ?  " 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

"What  war?"  he  asked.  "Be  them 
Chinee  fellers  a-fightin'  them  missionaries 
agin,  Mr.  Blaine  ?  " 

"  They  ain't,"  replied  the  store-keeper 
crisply.  "  Don't  ye  ever  read  the  papers. 
Bill  .^  " 

"  No.  Uncle  alius  likes  to  see  me  asleep 
when  I  ain't  workin'.  He  don't  hold  with 
readin'  the  papers." 

"  Well,  Bill,  I'll  tell  ye.  This  here  Austria 
— Hungry  Austria,  they  call  it — felt  like  a 
snack,  an'  tried  to  make  a  dinner  on  some 
little  country  over  there.  The  little  fellers 
wouldn't  lay  quiet  on  the  hot  plates,  to  be  et. 
So  the  German  Emperor  bust  loose,  him  bein' 
peckish,  too.  He  cal'lated  to  chaw  France, 
and  when  he  was  gittin' his  teeth  pushed  out 
all  ready  for  a  bite,  he  sot  his  foot  down 
kinder  heavy  on  a  little  country  named 
Belgium.  The  Belgiums  appear  to  be  better 
nor  they  look  on  the  map — little  an'  sassy, 
like  Nat  Robinson's  dog— an'  they  durned 
soon  started  the  German  Emperor  a-liftin' 
and  a-shiftin'  his  feet.  ♦Then  France  buys 
some  duck-shot  an'  goes  gunnin'  for  that 
onconsiderate  Emperor  ;  an'  she  gives  the 
tip  to  King  George— our  King  George 
of  England  and  Canada — about  some  sort  of 
partnership  agreement  they're  in. 

"  '  Right  ye  are  ! '  says  King  George. 
*We  gotter  stop  him  quick.  I'll  give  him 
an  hour  to  quit  in.'  But  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  ain't  quit  yet.  So  King  George  is 
into  it,  and  the  Rooshuns  are  into  it,  and 
now  Cap'n  Tim  Kelly's  into  it.  He's  all  for 
fightin',    is    the   Cap'n.       Sot    on    fightin' 
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somethiii'.  It  ain't  long  since  he  was  talkin' 
about  goin'  to  Ireland  and  helpin'  the 
Natur^Jists  fight  agin  the  Ulsterists  ;  but  now 
it  is  them  Germans  he's  after.  I  was  in  to  the 
Creek  yesterday,  on  business,  and  see  that 
the  Cap'n  and  Squire  Peters  has  'God  Save 
the  King ! '  stuck  up  everywheres,  and 
they're  passin'  out  the  red  coats  to  the  boys 
hand  over  fist.  And  Doc.  Martin  is  there, 
a-lookin'  the  lads  over  aod  measurin'  'em." 

Bill  Smiler's  dull  eyes  brightened,  and  a 
quick  flush  of  red  appeared  on  his  tanned 
brow  and  cheeks. 

"Aud  Uncle  wants  a  package  of  soda 
crackers,  Mr.  Blaine,"  he  said,  with  a  catch 
in  his  voice. 

The  store-keeper  gave  him  the  crackers. 

"  I  ain't  takin'  the  jug,"  he  said.  ''  Uncle 
will  call  for  it  some  time,  I  reckon." 

He  left  the  shop  then,  with  the  biscuits 
under  his  right  arm. 

Old  John  Smiler's  farm  lay  to  the  north 
of  the  Corners,  and  Kelly's  Creek  lay  fifteen 
miles  to  the  sOuth  of  the  Corners.  Bill 
Smiler  walked  southward  after  leaving 
Blaine's  store.  His  thoughts  were  bright 
but  confused,  flashing  in  his  mind  and 
bewildering  him.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  for  a  little  while 
he  breathed  quickly  and  with  difliculty. 
His  feet  felt  light,  his  lean  legs  tireless. 

"  Never  been  to  a  camp  yet,"  he  said. 
"  Never  been  nowhere.  But  now  I'll  go  an' 
lend  King  George  a  hand,  by  jinks,  if  Uncle 
kills  me  for  it  !  " 

He  covered  the  first  five  miles  of  his  journey 
at  top  speed,  the  second  stage  of  five  miles  in 
an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  the  third  and 
last  stage  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  halted 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  of  Kelly's 
Creek,  and  left  the  highway  in  search  of  a 
spring  or  brook.  He  soon  found  what  he 
wanted,  lay  down  beside  it  in  the  alders,  and 
drank  deep.  Then  he  ate  about  half  the 
package  of  soda  c^^ackers,  munching  slowly. 
He  topped  off  the  flavourless  meal  with  a  hand- 
ful of  wild  raspberries  picked  from  a  near-by 
thicket,  then  lay  down  on  the  dry  weeds  and 
grasses  among  the  alders.  He  sank  into 
dreamless  sleep  almost  instantly,  and  did  not 
awake  until  the  sun  was  well  above  the 
eastern  hill. 

Captain  Kelly's  armoury  was  a  barn-like 
wooden  building  w^hich  stood  flush  with  the 
road  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Inside 
the  armoury  were  rooms  containing  the  rifles 
and  clothing  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men,  tents  and  blankets,  a  small  drill-hall 
and  the  captain's  office,  and  behind  it,  in  a 


ten-acre  field,  a  dozen  tents  were  already 
pitched.  The  Captain  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  lumberman,  and  a  devoted 
Militia  officer. 

Bill  Smiler  stood  at  the  wire  fence  on  the 
plank  walk  for  ten  minutes,  gazing  over  at 
the  white  bell-tents,  the  squads  of  drilling 
men,  and  the  sentry  in  his  red  coat  and 
with  a  bayonet  on  the  end  of  his  rifle.  Could 
that  marching,  high-chested,  red-coated 
soldier  with  the  sloped  rifle  topped  with  the 
blade  of  flashing  steel  be  really  Johnny  Scott 
of  Green  Ridge  ?  The  freckled  face  under 
the  Service  cap  certainly  looked  like  Johnny's, 
but  Bill  had  never  heard  that  Johnny  was  a 
great  soldier. 

Bill 'found  a  small,  very  straight  man,  in 
tight,  dust-coloured  clothing,  standing  beside 
the  door  of  the  Captain's  office.  Bill  did  not 
know  him. 

"  Good  mornin'  to  you,  Bill,"  said  the 
stranger  heartily.  "  If  ye've  come  to  join  on, 
step  right  inside  and  tell  the  Captain  about  it." 

Bill  tookasecond  look  at  him  and  staggered. 

"  I'm  durned  if  it  ain't  Jerry  Hayward  o' 
Green  Ridge  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Colour-Sergeant  Hayward,  my  lad,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  This  way,  if  ye've  come 
to  enlist." 

Captain  Kelly  ran  keen  eyes  over  Bill 
Smiler  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

"How  is  your  uncle's  hay  coming  on, 
Bill  ?  "  he  asked  pleasantly. 

*'  Don't  know  nor  don't  care,  Cap'n," 
returned  Bill.  "  I  be  through  with  Uncle  an' 
his  hay." 

"  You  want  to  enlist  ?  " 

"  I  cal'late  to  git  into  a  red  coat,  Cap'n." 

"  Home  or  foreign  service,  Bill  ?  " 

"  Whichever  ye  say.  I'm  cal'lating  on 
fightin'  for  King  George." 

The  Captain  wrote  Bill's  name  and  age  on 
a  ruled  sheet  of  paper. 

"  Wait  here,"  he  said,  and  left  the  room. 

He  returned  fifteen  minutes  later,  ac- 
companied by  Doctor  Martin.  The  doctor 
measured  Bill  here  and  there,  examined  him 
from  his  scalp  to  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
listened  to  the  working  of  his  heart  and 
lungs,  and  tested  his  eyes. 

"  A  trifle  dusty,  but  fit  as  a  fiddle,"  he 
said. 

Then  Bill  wrote  down  hisname  laboriously, 
repeated  some  inspiring  words  after  the 
Captain,  and  kissed  the  open  Bible,  and  was 
marched  off  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
he  took  a  bath  and  got  into  a  red  coat 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  corporal. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  when  Bill 
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Smiler  and  five  other  recruits  were  being 
instructed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  position 
of  "  Attention  !  "  old  John  Smiler  drove  up 
and  drew  rein  outside  the  wire  fence.  His 
small,  cold  eyes  soon  alighted  upon  Bill. 

"  Hey,  you  !  "  he  cried.  "  You,  William 
Smiler,  git  oater  that  there  red  coat  an'  come 
along  home  !  " 

Many  of  the  volunteers  turned  their 
glances  upon  the  old  man  in  the  wagon,  but 
Bill  was  not  one  of  them.  The  instructor 
of  the  squad  saw  young  Smiler's  face  redden, 
then  whiten. 

'*  D'ye  hear  me  ? "  yelled  the  farmer. 
''  Confound  you  for  a  worthless  hound  !  Git 
out  of  that  there  dirty  red  coat  an'  come 
along  with  me,  or  I'll  go  in  there  an'  strip  it 
off  with  this  here  hoss-whip  !  " 

Colour  -  Sergeant  Hayward,  who  was 
orderly-sergeant  for  the  day,  ordered  a 
corporal  and  two  men  out  to  arrest  John 
Smiler  and  march  him  before  Squire  Peters. 

"  Tell  the  Squire  that  an  officer  will  be 
around  in  ten  minutes  to  make, the  charge," 
he  said. 

And  so  it  was.  Old  John  Smiler  was  limp 
as  a  rag  by  the  time  the  Squire  and  Captain 
Kelly  had  finished  talking  to  him. 

"  You  are  guilty  of  using  abusive  and 
insulting  language  to  one  of  His  Majesty's 
soldiei's  while  engaged  in  his  military  duty  in 
time  of  war,  and  of  insulting  His  Majesty's 
uniform  ;  but  as  it  is  a  first  offence,  I'll  let 
you  off  with  the  choice  between  paying  a  fine 
of  ten  dollars  or  going  to  gaol  for  twenty 
days,"  concluded  the  Squire. 

Old  John  Smiler  paid  the  tine  and  went 
home. 

11. 

WiTHm  a  week  of  Bill  Smiler's  enlistment 
for  foreign  service — "for  one  year  or  the 
period  of  the  War  " — Captain  Kelly's  company 
of  the  69  th  went  into  camp  at  Milltown 
Junction,  with  two  other  companies  of  the 
same  regiment,  and  four  of  the  75th — 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  troops, 
all  ranks.  They  expected  to  remain  at 
Milltown  Junction  a  few  days,  perhaps  a 
week,  until  they  were  joined  by  other  foreign 
service  contingents,  and  then  to  move  on 
to  the  great  encampment  that  was  to  be 
established  at  Valcartier,  in  Quebec. 

The  ground  at  the  Junction  w^as  Govern- 
ment property,  and  had  been  used  for  years 
for  the  summer  training  of  the  local  Militia, 
tt  w^as  well  situated  and  well  drained,  and 
\vater  was  piped  into  the  camp  lines  from  a 
never-faiUng   spring  on  the  side  of  a  high 


wooded  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  A 
guard  of  one  man  by  day  and  two  by  night 
was  placed  on  this  spring. 

Bill  Smiler  mounted  guard  on  the  spring 
at  two  o'clock  of  a  warm  and  windless  after- 
noon. His  bayonet  w^as  fixed  and  a  cartridge 
lay  in  the  breech  of  his  rifle.  He  stood  and 
regarded  the  spring,  his  mind  busy  with  the 
wording  of  his  duty,  as  passed  over  to  him 
by  the  old  guard. 

"  Challenge  anyone  approaching  the  spring, 
and  shoot  anyone  who  approaches  to  within 
a  yard  of  the  spring  in  disregard  of  your 
second  challenge  and  your  threat  to  fire,  and 
shoot  to  kill !  " 

Bill  mumbled  the  words  over  several  times, 
memorised  them,  and  considered  them. 
"  Shoot  to  kill !  "  He  didn't  hke  the  sound 
of  it,  and  hoped  that  no  one  would  come  around 
when  he  was  on  duty. 

The  spring  was  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
sloping  clearing.  It  was  partially  covered 
by  old  planks.  The  sunlight  struck  "down 
from  the  tops  of  the  little  spruces  into  the 
clean  depths  of  the  water. 

Bill  Smiler  circled  the  spring  several  times, 
then  came  to  rest  above  it,  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  clearing.  The  air  was  warm  and  sweet 
with  the  essence  of  sun-steeped  spruce  and 
fern.  Bill  leaned  on  his  rifle  and  stared  down 
and  across  the  glimmer  of  still  heat  between 
half -closed  lids.  His  thoughts  moved  fitfully, 
but  slowly  and  without  effort,  now  concerned 
with  John  Smiler  and  the  thankless  drudgery 
of  the  farm,  now  mth  his  new  life  and 
duties,  but  more  than  all  with  the  face 
and  voice  of  a  girl  named  Eva  Smithers.  He 
was  picturing  his  return  from  the  War,  with 
medals  on  his  breast  and  foreign  words  on 
his  tongue,  and  Eva's  astonishment  and  joy 
at  seeing  him,  when  a  swishing  in  the  under- 
brush at  his  back  caused  him  to  start  and 
turn  and  bring  his  rifle  to  the  ready. 

"  Stand  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  jump  of 
nervousness  in  his  voice.  The  man  in  the 
underbrush  halted  and  recoiled  from  the 
bayonet  so  suddenly  presented  at  his  breast. 
He  was  a  large,  elderly  man  dressed  in  a 
khaki  serge  uniform.  His  face  was  fat  and 
pale,  and  his  eyes  were  of  an  unusual  colour 
and  daunting  expression.  He  w^as  a  stranger 
to  Bill. 

"  What  cl'ye  want  here  ?  "  asked  Bill,  in 
angry  and  shaken  tones.  "  Yc  can't  come 
nigh  to  this  here  spring,  mister." 

"  Very  good,  my  boy,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"Very  good  indeed.  Quick  as  a  trap,  you 
are.     Smart  as  paint,  my  lad." 

Bill  felt  pleased  by  the  stranger's  gracious 
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words,  but  his  pleasure  did  not  dull  his  sense 
of  duty. 

"  Thank  you,  mister  ;  but  you  better  go 
away  from  here,"  he  said.  "  I  got  orders  to 
shoot  anyone  foolin'  round  here." 

A  pale  light  flickered  in  the  stranger's  eyes. 

"I  am  one  of  your  oflScers,  my  lad,"  he 
said — '*  a  colonel." 

"  I  never  seen  ye  before,  sir,"  rephed  Bill. 

"  I  came  through  the  brush  to  test  your 
alertness  and  to  get  a  drink." 

"  You  can't  go  nigh  that  spring,  sir,  and 
you  better  clear  out.     I  got  my  orders." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  my  man,  I'm  one  of  your 
own  officers." 

"  Can't  help  that,  sir.  Nobody  ain't  goin' 
near  that  there  spring  whilst  I'm  on  guard. 
An'  I  never  seen  ye  before.  Ye  may  be  a  spy, 
for  all  I  know." 

"Step  aside.  I'll  have  you  before  the 
Colonel  for  this.  You'll  get  into  trouble  for 
this." 

"I  got  my  orders,  sir.  Go  away,  or  I'll 
shoot  ye.     Them's  my  orders." 

"  You  fool  !  Stand  aside  !  Take  your 
orders  from  me.     I  command  the  brigade." 

Bill  felt  embarrassed  and  frightened.  If 
this  stranger  had  the  authority  to  give 
orders,  to  cancel  former  orders — if  this 
cold-eyed  man  was,  in  fact,  a  colonel  and 
the  commander  of  the  brigade — what  would 
happen  to  him.  Bill  Smiler  ?  Bill  felt 
distressed,  uncertain  as  to  how  to  act, 
fearful  of  the  result  of  what  he  had  already 
said  and  done.  This  man  might  be  a 
colonel — he  was  dressed  for  the  part,  at 
least — but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be 
a  spy.  As  he  was  correctly  dressed  as  a 
colonel,  therefore  he  was  cleverly  dressed  as 
a  spy. 

Bill  was  about  to  step  aside,  w^hen  the 
stranger  dodged  and  sprang  past  him  and 
dashed  down  the  slope  toward  the  sacred 
water. 

"  Halt,  or  I  fire ! "  screamed  Bill, 
bringing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

The  stranger  halted  and  turned,  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  then  came  storming  up  the 
slope  toward  the  sentry.  His  face  was 
white,  his  eyes  afire. 

"  You  fool  i  "  he  cried.  «  What  do  you 
mean  by  threatening  to  fire  upon  me  ? 
You'll  suffer  for  this !  Are  you  mad  ? 
Can't  you  see  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Ye  got  to  keep  clear  o'  that  there 
spring,  sir,"  said  Bill  breathlessly.  "  If  I 
knowed  ye  was  the  Colonel  in  command  of 
this  here  camp,  I'd — ^well,  maybe  I'd  let  ye  go 
down  to  the  spring.     But  I  don't  know  ye, 


sir,  an'  I  don't  know  the  Colonel  in 
command  of  this  here  brigade.  I  never 
seen  ye  before." 

"Well,  you  see  me  now,"  retorted  the 
other  harshly.  "  I  am  Colonel  Dunbar.  Do 
you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  an',  agin,  I  don't,  sir,"  returned 
Bill  nervously. 

"  I'll  prove  it  to  you,"  said  the  other. 
"To  begin  with,  I  come  from  Milltown, 
but  I  know  the  whole  Province.  What  part 
of  the  Province  do  you  come  froni  ?  " 

Bill  told  him. 

"  Yery  good,"  continued  the  Colonel. 
"  I've  visited  your  part  of  the  country  more 
than  once,  on  shooting  and  fishing  trips. 
I've  fished  Kelly's  Creek  several  times. 
Captain  Kelly  comes  from  there.  Are  you 
a  member  of  his  company  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"A  fine  fellow,  your  Captain.  I  was 
talking  to  him  only  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Rough,  of  course,  possessed  of  admirable 
qualities  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
military  matters." 

The  white  pinch  of  rage  had  left  his  face 
by  this  time,  and  his  voice  was  bland  ;  but 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  sinister  and 
chill,  and  the  cock  of  his  left  eyebrow  ironic. 
He  smiled.  He  chatted  to  Bill  of  places 
and  persons  about  Kelly's  Creek,  and  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  until  the 
lad  felt  sure  that  he  was  whom  and  what  he 
claimed  to  be. 

"  And  now,  my  man,  are  you  satisfied 
that  I  am  not  a  spy  ?  "  he  concluded. 

"  I  reckon  I  be,  Colonel,"  said  Bill. 
.  "  Very  good,"  returned  the  stranger.  "  I 
have  convinced  you.  You  have  returned  to 
your  senses.  See  that  you  stick  to  them.  I 
am  going  down  now  to  look  at  the  spring 
and  wet  my  throat." 

"I'd  rather  ye'd  go  back  to  camp  for  a 
drink.  Colonel,"  said  Bill  apologetically.  "  It 
ain't  far,  sir." 

"  Do  you  still  doubt  my  identity  ?  Do 
you  still  think  me  a  spy  and  an  enemy  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  if  Cap'n  Kelly  knowed  I 
let  ye  go  to  the  spring,  he'd  sure  be  mad." 

The  stranger  thrust  his  face  close  to  Bill 
Smiler's  and  grinned  horribly. 

"  I've  had  about  enough  of  this  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  I've  had  too  much  of  it  ! 
Another  word  out  of  you,  my  man,  and 
you'll  go  home  in  disgrace — you'll  not  last  in 
this  brigade  as  long  as  a  dog  with  tallow 
legs  can  chase  asbestos  cats  through  hell !  " 

Under  almost  any  other  circumstances, 
the  words  of    the    Colonel's  threat  would 
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have  sounded  distinctly  and  grotesquely 
humorous  to  Bill  Smiler  ;  but  he  looked  at 
the  Colonel's  eyes,  lost  colour,  and  stammered 
an  apology.  His  mouth  and  tongue  and 
lips  were  dry  as  dust.  He  ran  his  tongue 
nervously  between  his  lips  and  swallowed 
hard  at  nothing.  A  dry  shiver  went 
through  him  from  head  to  foot. 
The  stranger  turned  and  went  down  the 


he  be  turned  out  of  the  company,  out  of  the 
regiment,  out  of  the  foreign  service  contin- 
gent, and  sent  back  to  his  uncle  in  disgrace  ? 
No,  he  would  never  go  back  to  that  old 
man,  and  he  would  never  again  show 
himself  to  the  folks  he  knew — to  Eva 
Smithers  in  particular — except  as  a  hero,  or, 
at  least,  as  a  veteran  soldier  honourably 
discharged.     Would  Colonel  Dunbar  forgive 


"He  saw  the  stranger  slump  forward  over  the  spring  and  lie  motionless. 


slope  without  a  backward  glance.     He  did 
not  hurry,  he  did  not  lag. 

Bill  Smiler  gazed  dully  after  him,  daunted 
and  apprehensive.  For  a' time  his  anxiety 
^vas  all  for  hhnself .  He  reflected  fearfully 
that  he  had  seriously  offended  the  officer 
^vho  commanded  the  brigade,  and  that  this 
officer  showed  every  indication  of  being  one 
^ho  would  neither  forget  nor  forgive. 
^*  hat  was  his  punishment  to  be  ?     Would 


Perhaps  Captain  Kelly 
him    with    the    brigade 


him  his  mistake  ? 
would  plead  for 
commander  ? 

He  saw^  the  stranger  pause  beside  the 
spring,  then  kneel  on  the  platform  of  planks 
which  partially  covered  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  thrust  a  hand  into  one  of  the  side- 
pockets  of  his  tunic.  Then  suspicion  flamed 
again  in  Bill  Smiler's  brain  as  quick  and  hot 
as  the  flash  of  powder,  and  a  swift  faintness 
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of  terror  possessed  and  shook  him.  What  of 
his  duty  ?  What  of  his  word  and  his 
soldierly  responsibility  ?  He  raised  his  rifle 
and  tried  to  cry  "  Halt !  "  but  his  voice 
thinned  to  a  whisper  in  his  dry  throat.  The 
stranger  gave  no  heed,  but  stooped  forward 
over  the  spring. 

"  Come  back  !  "  cried  Bill,  in  a  cracked 
voice.  "  Come  back,  for  Heaven's  sake,  or  I 
got  to  shoot  ye  !  " 

He  brought  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  sights  swam  before  his 
eyes,  blurring  and  slipping.  The  whole  rifle 
jumped  in  his  bands.  He  steadied  it  with  a 
desperate  effort. 

"  I'll  shoot  ye  !  "  he  screamed.  "  I  got 
to  !     Ye're  a  spy  !  " 

The  stranger  straightened  his  back  and 
turned  his  face  across  his  shoulder,  and  at 
that  moment  the  sights  of  the  rifle  stood 
clear  and  black  to  Bill's  view,  and  his  lingers 
pressed  the  trigger.  The  report  of  the 
exploded  cartridge  was  sharp  and  loud,  but 
Bill's  ears  were  not  conscious  of  it.  He  saw 
the  stranger  slump  forward  over  the  spring 
and  lie  motionless.  He  knelt,  dropped  his 
rifle  with  a  thump  on  the  sward  of  thin  grass 
and  wild  berries,  and  covered  his  bloodless 
face  with  his  hand.     He  had  shot  a  man  ! 

Men  came  running  in  answer  to  the 
ringing  alarm  of  the  shot.  Bill,  lying  prone 
in  the  warm,  thin  herbage  of  the  hillside, 
heard  the  brushing  of  their  bodies  through 
the  woods,  the  thumping  of  their  feet,  their 
shouts  and  calls.  He  scrambled  to  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  saw  running  figures  and 
half  a  dozen  excited  men  grouped  about 
the  spring.  He  saw  a  young  officer  join  the 
group  ;  voices  struck  dully  upon  his  ears  ; 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  name  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  He  drew  his  rifle 
towards  him  and  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 
At  once  a  dozen  faces  were  turned  toward 
him,  shouts  rang  out,  and  a  dozen  men, 
headed  by  the  young  officer,  dashed  up  the 
slope. 

The  officer  laid  a  violent  hand  on  Bill's 
shoulder  and  thrust  a  flaming,  twisted  face 
close  to  Bill's. 

"Did  you  do  it?  What  did  you  doit 
for  ?"  he  yelped. 

Bill  moved  his  lips,  but  uttered  no  sound. 

"  You  have  murdered  an  officer  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  other. 

"I  challenged  him,"  said  Bill.  "He 
wouldn't  heed  me.     He  said  he  was  Colonel 


Dunbar,  but,  all  of  a  suddint,  I  thought  he 
was  a  spy." 

The  other  dropped  his  hand  from  Bill's 
shoulder.  "  Colonel  Dunbar  ?  The  Briga- 
dier ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  ain't  Colonel  Dunbar,"  said  a  sergeant. 
"  That  man  you  shot,  sentry,  is  Peter  Benson. 
He  belongs  hereabouts,  like  myself.  He 
ain't  Dunbar,  nor  he  ain't  a  spy." 

Bill  Smiler  sat  down  heavily,  let  fall  his 
rifle  again,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  I— I  done  what  I  was  told  to  do  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  and  then  broke  into  hysterical, 
dry  sobbing. 

"  Who  is  this  Benson  ? "  asked  the 
subaltern  of  the  sergeant. 

"A  queer  one,  sir,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Touched  a  mite  in  the  upper  story,  an'  was 
sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  for  a  few  years, 
long  ago,  for  tryin'  to  poison  his  wife,  but 
harmless  now  as  a  babe.  Smiler  should  have 
had  better  sense  than  to  shoot  so  quick." 

"  I— didn't  shoot  quick  !  "  sobbed  Bill.  "  I 
give  him  fair  warnin' — at  first.  I  come 
pretty  nigh  believin'  he  was  the  Colonel, 
until  a  feelin'  come  over  me  suddint  at  the 
last,  an'  I  couldn't  help  shootin'." 

More  officers  and  men  had  collected  about 
the  spring  by  this  time.  A  private,  with  his 
right  arm  wet  to  the  shoulder,  and  a  medical 
officer  turned  and  ascended  the  slope  toward 
Bill.  The  doctor  halted  beside  the  subaltern 
and  disclosed  a  small,  tightly  corked  bottle 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  full  of  a 
white  powder. 

"  Arsenic  !  "  he  said.  "Thank Heaven,  the 
guard  shot  quick  and  straight  before  the  cork 
was  pulled  !  " 

And  that  is  how  Bill  Smiler  became  one 
of  the  early  minor  heroes  of  the  War.  He 
was  made  a  sergeant  next  morning,  and 
before  he  sailed  for  England  he  was  colour- 
sergeant  of  Captain  Kelly's  company.  He 
takes  no  credit  to  himself,'  however,  for 
having  saved  the  camp  by  shooting  the 
insane  poisoner  in  the  nick  of  time,  before 
the  cork  was  extracted  from  the  bottle  of 
arsenic. 

"  It  wasn't  me  done  it,"  he  always  says. 
"  I  was  thinkin'  of  myself — I  was  scared  to 
stop  him — an'  then  somethin'  h'isted  the  rifle 
to  my  shoulder,  aimed  her,  an'  pressed  my 
finger.  I  reckon  it  was  sense  of  duty 
done  that,  or  mebbe  the  ghost  of  some  old 
soldier." 
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HIS  is  one  of  the 
stories  of  the  little 
man  with  the  dark 
curls  and  the  gold 
earrings,  a  story 
of  Gipsy  and  what 
he  always  con- 
sidered to  be  the 
greatest  dramatic 
triumph  of  his  life. 
For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  man  in  question  was 
a  born  playwright,  and  shared  Shakespeare's 
opinion  as  to  all  the  world's  a  stage  and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  players.     It  was 

only  certain  defects  in  Gipsy's  education • 

But  this  I  have  mentioned  before.     It  all 
came  about  so  simply,  too. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  Gipsy,  together 
with  some  ten  thousand  other  excavators, 
was  working  on  the  Welsh  watershed  w^hich 
was  to  supply  a  great  Northern  town  in 
course  of  time.  And  here  was  scope  for  all 
the  Zingari's  peculiar  talents  and  natural 
instincts  in  the  way  of  fieldcraft,  which  a 
crass  bench  of  local  magistrates  would  insist 
upon  calling  poaching.  For  there  were 
covers  on  the  hillside—to  say  nothing  of 
grouse  in  the  heather— the  little  streams  were 
full  of  trout,  and  up  at  the  head  of  the  main 
tributary  the  lordly  salmon  lay.  All  of 
which,  in  its  season,  was  a  lasting  joy  to 
Gipsy,  to  whom  the  fine  art  of  the  primeval 
man  was  an  open  book.  He  was  a  good 
sportsman,  too — killed  for  the  pot  and  the  joy 
of  the  game,  and  eke  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbours.  And  so  far  no  keeper  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him,  which  was  Gipsy's 
one  fear.  It  was  the  spice  of  terror  tha^ 
gave  zest  to  the  feast,  the  one  haunting 
trouble  that  kept  him  bright  and  clear. 

Now,  it  was  beautiful  March  weather,  with 
the  streams  running  as  fine  as  a  star,  and  the 


moon  was  at  the  full.  And,  moreover,  in 
the  hut  that  Gipsy  shared  with  a  married 
navvy  was  a  small  girl,  to  whom  the  little 
man  was  sincerely  attached.  The  small  girl 
was  just  getting  over  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  her  appetite  was  capricious,  and, 
moreover,  the  doctor  had  said  something 
about  a  fish  diet.  This  was  not  so  simple  as 
it  seemed,  until  Gipsy  bent  his  masterly  mind 
to  grapple  with  the  situation.  Up  yonder  in 
the  headwaters  were  salmon,  and  down  there 
was  Gipsy.  There  is  no  reason  to  labour  the 
analogy. 

An  afternoon  or  tw^o  later  Gipsy  set  out 
on  a  five-mile  walk  to  Prestyn,  and  there  in 
a  fishmonger's  shop  he  found  the  very  thing 
he  wanted.  They  were  small  objects,  tiny 
crustaceans,  half  a  dozen  of  which  Gipsy 
purchased  at  the  outlay  of  a  shiUing.  With 
these  in  his  pocket  he  repaired  back  to  the 
camp,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  same  night  he 
was  picking  his  way  daintily  along  the  banks 
of  the  headwater  with  an  eighteen-feet 
salmon-rod  in  his  hand.  The  salmon-rod 
was  a  secret  so  far  as  the  camp  was 
concerned,  and  its  hiding-place  was  a  hollow 
alder  tree  on  the  side  of  the  stream. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  pretty  adventure  as  it 
stood.  The  smell  of  spring  was  in  the  air, 
and  the  scent  of  the  good  red  earth  was 
fragrant  in  the  little  man's  nostrils.  For 
Nature  was  talking  to  him  as  he  went  along  ; 
there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  twig  full 
of  sap  without  its  message.  And,  moreover, 
Gipsy  was  a  master  of  his  craft ;  the  tapering 
line  he  threw  dropped  in  the  stream  as  clean 
and  sweet  as  a  razor  edge,  the  bait  fell 
without  a  sound.  It  was  Gipsy's  wits  against 
the  big  fish  fresh  run  from  the  sea,  and  the 
odds  were  in  favour  of  those  elusive  shadows, 
for  the  water  was  low  and  fine,  and  no 
"  Doctor "  or  "  Jock  Scott "  so  much  as 
excited  the  flutter  of  a  fin.      In  the  ordinary 
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way  Grips  J  would  have  scorned  to  do  what  he 
was  doing  now,  but  he  wanted  the  fish  badly, 
and  he  had  to  jockey  the  odds  so  as  to  place 
the  match  on  a  more  level  footing.  It  was 
his  wit  against  fchat  of  the  salmon,  and  Gipsy 
was  going  to  win. 

He  had  not  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or 
made  more  than  a  score  of  casts,  before  he 
was  into  a  fish.  He  could  see  the  heavy 
swirl  and  the  little  ripples  as  the  bait  was 
sucked  down,  and  then  the  fight  began.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  scrap,  and  it  was  going 
hard  with  the  furiously  fighting  fish,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  on  Gipsy's  shoulder.  He 
dropped  his  point  suddenly,  the  salmon  gave 
a  sudden  lunge,  and  twenty  feet  of  line  came 
back  like  a  boomerang  into  the  sportsman's 
face.  He  was  annoyed  and  angry  at  this 
unseemly  interruption,  and  then  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  more  important 
considerations  were  at  stake.  Withoufc  waiting 
for  a  word  of  explanation,  Gipsy  dropped  his 
rod  and  turned  on  the  keeper.  The  latter 
was  full  of  fight — he  had  the  weight  of  law 
and  authority  on  his  side,  and  his  pluck  was 
beyond  doubt — but  he  was  up  against  a 
wily  foe,  who  had  learnt  his  cunning  of  fence 
in  a  dozen  countries.  There  was  a  touch 
of  jiu-jitsu,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  savate 
and  perhaps  a  suggestion  of  Cumberland. 
Anyway,  a  few  minutes  later  and  the  keeper 
was  lying  with  head  buried  in  the  sprouting 
heather,  and  Gipsy  was  kneeling  on  the 
small  of  his  back.  The  one  idea  uppermost 
in  the  little  man's  mind  had  been  to  conceal 
his  face  from  the  foe,  and  so  far  he  felt 
tolerably  sure  that  he  had  been  successful. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  identified,  which  in 
his  case  would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  being  led 
ignominiously  to  the  police  station  at  the 
foot  of  the  big  dam. 

"You  can  get  up,"  he  gasped.  "And 
don't  you  look  over  your  shoulder,  mate. 
If  you  do,  I'll  push  your  face  through  the 
back  of  your  head  !  What  do  you  mean  by 
comin'  and  interruptin'  a  gentleman  in  the 
middle  of  his  sport  ?  Now,  you  see  that  hut 
yonder  ?  Will  you  just  walk  straight  to  that  ? 
And  mind  what  I  tell  you.  Eemember  Lot's 
wife,  cully." 

This  timely  allusion  was  evidently  not 
wasted,  for  the  keeper  strode  doggedly  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  hut,  whilst  Gipsy  followed 
behind,  his  nimble  mind  busy  with  the 
immediate  future.  Here  in  effect  was  a 
scene  from  a  potential  drama,  and  Gipsy 
was  treating  it  accordingly.  The  situation 
was  clear  in  his  mind  now  ;  he  knew  exactly 
what   to  do.      Moreover,   he   had,   in    his 


capacity  as  foreman,  the  master-key  to  the 
store  huts  in  his  pocket.  Presently  he 
passed  the  key  over  the  shoulder  of  his 
prisoner  and  signified  the  sullen  captive  to 
open  the  door. 

"  Got  any  matches  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  prisoner  gave  a  short  negative,  and 
Gipsy  chuckled.  Inside  the  hut  the  light 
was  dim,  but  not  dim  enough  to  obscure  the 
outline  of  some  scores  of  huge  cartridge 
cases  piled  up  on  the  floor.  They  were 
empty  of  dynamite  for  the  moment,  but  the 
prisoner  was  not  likely  to  know  that.  From 
a  box  Gipsy  took  a  double  handful  of  small 
detonators  and  scattered  them  liberally  all 
over  the  floor. 

"  Now,  you  sit  on  that  box,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  those  drainpipe- 
looking  concerns  are  dynamite  cartridges. 
There  is  enough  dynamite  here  to  blow  up 
half  the  county.  These  little  jokers  I've 
scattered  all  over  the  floor  is  what's  called 
detonators.  Step  on  one  of  them  and  you 
are  done  for,  old  pard.  Understand  that  ? 
So  long  as  you  squats  there  you  are  safe. 
Somebody's  sure  to  come  along  about  six  in 
the  morning,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right. 
You  ain't  got  no  matches,  and,  when  I  lock 
that  door,  this  place  will  be  as  dark  as  that 
empty  mind  of  yourn.     So  long  !  " 

With  that,  Gipsy  locked  the  door  of  the 
hut  with  an  easy  mind  and  a  pleased  feeling 
that  few  professional  playwrights  could  have 
done  any  better.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
fishing,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
safe,  and  that  his  practical  philanthropy 
had  the  approval  of  the  gods.  He  repaired 
his  line  and  baited  a  wicked-looking  triangle, 
and  at  his  fourth  cast  was  into  another 
splendid  fish. 

He  could  concentrate  all  his  energy  upon 
the  sport  now,  and  half  an  hour  later  a 
quivering  bar  of  silver  lay  on  the  grass  in 
the  moonhght.  And  then  came  another 
interruption,  slightly  more  unpleasant  than 
the  last. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  infernal  cool  cheek  !  "  a 
voice  said. 

Gipsy  looked  up  suddenly.  He  was  face 
to  face  with  an  exceedingly  useful-looking 
individual,  brown  and  lean  and  hard,  and 
evidently  in  the  pink  of  condition.  This 
was  a  very  different  proposition  to  the 
somewhat  corpulent  keeper,  and,  like  the 
^ood  general  that  he  was,  Gipsy  recognised 
it  at  a  glance.  He  made  a  dive  through  the 
legs  of  the  fresh  foeman,  bringing  him 
heavily  to  the  ground,  then  struck  out  at 
top  speed  along  the  bank  of  the  river.     But 
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there  was  no  shaking  off  the  lean  man,  and 
though  Gipsj  turned  about  like  a  hare,  the 
other  held  on  doggedly  behind,  till  the  little 
man's  kings  began  to  contract  and  his  heart 
was  pounding  against  his  ribs  painfully. 
Then  the  man  behind  dropped  his  left 
shoulder  and  dived  for  Gripsy's  legs  in  the 
manner  of  a  star  three-quarter  back — as 
indeed,  he  had  been — and  brought  Gipsy  to 
the  ground  without  a  breath  in  his  body. 
The  stars  were  reeling  overhead  and  the 
pines  on  the  hillside  seemed  to  be  tossing  in 
a  fantastic  saraband. 

"Now,  then,"  the  lean  man  said,  "you 
sit  quietly  down  there  and  listen  to  me.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  this  for  the  time 
being  is  ray  stretch  of  water.  Not  to  be 
unduly  ostentatious,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  paid 
two  hundred  pounds  for  it.  Incidentally,  I 
might  mention  that  I  have  been  flogging  this 
blessed  stream  for  six  weeks  now,  without 
so  much  as  seeing  a  fin.  Relaxation, 
of  course,  and  a  change  from  the  nerve- 
strain  of  writing  melodrama,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  leaves  one  just  a  little  un- 
satisfied. And  here  you  come  along,  a  mere 
poaching  navvy,  who  has  probably  never 
heard  of  the  divine  bard  of  Avon,  catching 
fish  as  if  you  had  been  used  to  it  all  your 
life — in  the  moonlight,  too  !  Now,  what 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Or,  rather, 
I  should  say,  how  on  earth  do  you  manage 
it  ? " 

Gipsy  sat  up  and  grinned.  He  no  longer 
saw  grim  visions  of  six  weeks  in  Prestyn 
Gaol ;  he  was  only  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  face  to  face  with  a  brother-humorist, 
and  he  had  heard  it  once  said  in  a  theatre 
that  one  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  And  here  he  was  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  actually  in  the  presence  of  a 
living,  breathing  dramatist.  He  forgot  the 
salmon  for  the  moment. 

"  You  are  a  bit  of  all  right,  guv'nor,  you 
are,"  he  said  admiringly.  "  Fairly  wore  me 
down,  you  did.  I  knew  it  was  all  up  directly 
I  caught  sight  of  that  brown  mug  o'  yourn. 
Lor  bless  you,  sir,  I'd  know  a  real  sportsman 
if  I  met  him  in  a  dark  cellar  on  a  winter's 
night !  You  might  call  me  a  poacher— perhaps 
I  am,  but  not  one  of  them  sneakin',  perishin' 
blighters  as  makes  money  at  the  game.  I'm 
a  gipsy,  I  am.  Born  in  a  tent  and  lived  in 
the  open  air  all  my  life.  There  ain't  a  bird 
as  flies  or  a  fish  as  swims  as  can  get  the  best 
of  me,  if  I  brings  my  mind  to  it.  And  I 
weren't  exactly  poaching  to-night,  guv'nor. 
You  see,  there's  a  kid  belonging  to  my  land- 
lady wot's  been  ill,  and  she  can't  do  with  no 


regular  food.  So,  thinks  I,  wot's  the  matter 
with  a  bit  o'  salmon  ?  And  there  you  are, 
guv'nor." 

The  brown-faced  man  laughed,  and  Gipsy 
laughed  too,  for  he  was  feeling  tolerably  easy 
in  his  mind.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he 
had  made  an  impression  on  the  other  fellow, 
who  appeared  to  believe  every  word  of  this 
explanation.  And  in  any  case  Gipsy  had 
no  intention  of  neglecting  this  God-sent 
opportunity.  He  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
dramatist,  a  man  who  wrote  real  plays  that 
were  produced  at  real  theatres.  He  was  not 
Gipsy's  conception  of  the  traditional  play- 
WTight,  who,  frora  the  little  man's  point  of 
view,  should  be  pale  and  bent  and  long 
of  hair,  with  dreamy  eyes  half  concealed 
by  spectacles. 

"  Do  you  know,  that's  jolly  interesting," 
the  dramatist  said.  "You  have  given  me 
an  idea  for  a  rattling  good  situation.  You 
see,  I  came  down  here  to  fish — knowing 
nothing  whatever  about  that  sort  of  thing— 
and  work  on  a  play  at  the  same  time.  The 
idea  was  to  toil  morning  and  evening  at  the 
desk,  and  in  the  afternoon  go  out  and  catch 
huge  fishes,  which  I  intended  to  send  to  my 
friends  with  my  kindest  regards.  In  this 
respect  the  programme  has  broken  down 
rather  badly,  Mr.  Navvy.  My  collaborator 
and  myself  have  got  this  thing  on  our  minds. 

We  need  encouraging,  we  need  something 

Oh,  well,  you  see,  we  are  writing  the  big 
autumn  drama  for  Chancery  Lane." 

Gipsy  fairly  gasped,  for  this  was  beyond 
his  wildest  dream.  Drama  was  his  theatrical 
pabulum ;  from  his  point  of  view,  the  great 
Chancery  Lane  autumn  drama  was  the  finest 
production  in  the  world.  He  had  contrived 
to  see  most  of  them,  he  knew  the  majority 
of  the  striking  situations  by  heart.  The  two 
mighty  geniuses  responsible  for  this  gigantic 
annual  effort  were  the  dim  and  distant  gods 
of  Gipsy's  idolatry.  And  here  he  was  actually 
face  to  face  with  either  the  famous  Mr.  Good- 
heart  or  the  equally  famous  Mr.  Rankin — 
it  did  not  matter  which.  The  mere  fact 
that  nobody  Avould  believe  Gipsy,  when  he 
came  to  tell  the  story  afterwards,  did  nothing 
to  poison  the  crystal  stream  of  his  bliss. 

"  There's  plenty  of  fish  in  the  river,  sir," 
he  said. 

"  Really  ? "  the  dramatist  replied  sadly. 
"  So  the  keeper  says.  But  I  began  to  believe 
that  someone  has  been  taking  advantage  of 
our  youth  and  innocence.  I've  tried  the  fish 
with  flies  and  I've  tried  them  with  worms, 
and  to-morrow  I  was  going  .to  tempt  them 
with  a  novel  nutriment  of  bread  and  treacle. 
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ril  tell  jou  what  I'll  do  with  you,  my  friend. 
If  you  will  show  me  how  to  catch  fish,  Fll 
give  you  a  ten-pound  note,  and  you  can 
come  here  and  angle  whenever  you  like. 
What's  that  ?  Oh,  /  don't  care.  Call  me 
a  poacher,  if  you  like — anything  is  good 
enough  for  me,  from  Christian  Science  to  a 
nice,  big,  comfortable  net.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  club  and  swagger  ;  I  want  to  talk 
about  my  river,  don't  you  know,  and  that 
day  that  Mr.  Rankin  and  myself  killed 
sixteen  clean-run  fish.  Show  me  how  I  can 
stroll  out  in  the  moonlight  and  pick  up  a 
brace  of  those  beauties  between  the  whiff  of 
a  cigarette.     Apparently  it  can  be  done." 

''  That's  right,  sir,"  Gipsy  grinned  ;  "  but 
I  don't  mind  telling  yer  straight  that  I'm 
poachin'.  Lor  bless  yer  'eart,  yer  can't 
catch  salmon  by  moonlight  with  a  fly,  and 
I'll  lay  any  money  as  your  agreement  with 
'is  lordship  bars  you  from  taking  'em  with 
a  prawn,  and  that's  what  I'm  using.  There 
ain't  no  bait  in  the  wide  world  for  a  fresh- 
run  fish  like  a  prawn.  The  fish  thinks  he's 
back  in  the  sea  again.  Now,  look  'ere,  sir. 
I've  got  four  prawns  in  my  pocket,  and, 
wot's  more,  I've  got  that  keeper  o'  yourn 
safe  locked  up  in  a  hut  yonder.  It  ain't 
a  bad  story,  sir,  and  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
'ear  it." 

The  great  dramatist  sat  smoking  his 
cigarette  and  laughing  like  a  boy  till  Gipsy 
had  finished. 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  night  to  remember  ! "  he 
cried.  "  Look  here,  you've  got  the  making 
of  a  dramatist  in  you.  It's  not  a  bad 
situation,  either.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
the  keeper  presently.  Meanwhile,  I'm  out 
for  blood.  Attach  the  fascinating  prawn  to 
the  deadly  instrument,  and  let's  see  what  I 
can  make  of  it.  Show  me  how  to  catch  fish, 
and  if  the  gratitude  of  a  lifetime- — -  In 
short,  let's  get  to  work." 

An  hour  later  and  three  noble  bars  of 
silver,  tinged  with  steely-blue,  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  delighted  dramatist.  He  fairly 
danced  round  them.  Visions  of  happy 
afternoons,  with  the  keeper  dispatched  on 
long  expeditions,  danced  delightedly  before 
his  eyes.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  it- 
Gipsy  must  come  up  to  the  farm  cottage, 
where  the  great  drama  was  being  written, 
and  drink  to  the  great  adventure.  Nothing 
loath,  Gipsy  followed.  Here  was  something 
to  talk  about.  Here  was  a  proud  boast  to 
make,  though  in  all  probability  no  one 
would  believe  him.  He  had  made  a  friend 
in  that  walk  of  life  to  which  occasionally  he 
had  turned  longing  eyes,  and,  moreover,  he 


had  the  right  to  fish  those  splendid  waters 
when  and  where  he  chose,  and,  more  than 
this,  he  had  been  recognised  as  a  fellow- 
dramatist  in  the  bud. 

They  came  presently  to  the  cottage,  the' 
door  of  which  was  open,  and  inside  someone 
appeared  to  be  moaning  as  if  in  pain. 

"  That's  Rankin,"  Goodheart  said  cheer- 
fully. "  He  always  carries  on  like  that  when 
he  is  stumped  for  an  idea.  As  I  told  you 
before,  we  came  down  here  to  work  out  our 
autumn  drama.  We've  got  two  big  situations, 
but  we  want  a  third  to  lead  up  to  a  huge 
curtain  in  front  of  the  fourth  act.  That's 
Rankin's  job,  and  he's  feeling  very  badly 
about  it.  He  ought  to  have  hit  on  something 
now  long  before  this,  as  I  told  him  to-night. 
But  come  in,  Gipsy.  The  sight  of  you  may 
do  him  good." 

The  big,  stone-flagged  sitting-room  was 
ablaze  with  lamps,  and  at  the  table,  strewn 
with  papers,  a  little  man,  with  a  large  head 
and  a  long,  drooping  moustache,  sat  groaning 
dismally.  He  was  biting  the  stem  of  a  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  and  his  aspect  was  one  of 
genial  ferocity. 

"  I  was  coming  out  to  look  for  you,"  he 
said.  "  It's  no  good,  old  chap — I  can't 
think  of  anything.  All  my  ideas  are  so 
beastly  stagy.  What  I  want  is  some 
natural^  son-of-the-soil  sort  of  chap  to  form 
a  connecting  link.  But  what,  in  the  name 
of  fortune,  have  you  got  there  ?     You  don't 

mean  to  say " 

"  Caught  'em  all  myself,"  Goodheart  said 
proudly.  "  Our  friend  here  put  me  up  to 
the  game.  As  a  piscatorial  fascinator,  my 
little  gipsy  is  a  genius.  It's  as  easy  as 
possible  when  you  only  know  how.  The 
'  Open,  Sesame '  to  the  heart  of  a  salmon  is 
prawns,  and  don't  you  forget  it,  only  it's  a 
dead  secret,  my  boy,  so  not  a  word  to  a 
soul.  But  if  your  stomach  is  not  too  proud 
and  your  conscience  sufficiently  elastic,  then 
'- — prawns  !  " 

Gipsy  stood  there  grinning  in  the  back- 
ground. He  was  invited  to  tell  his  story 
again.  He  was  delighted  to  find  in  the 
melancholy  man  so  much  capacity  for 
innocent  mirth. 

"  You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  Mr. 
Gipsy,"  he  said.  "  I  also  am  fired  with  a 
desire  to  inundate  my  friends  with  salmon. 
Perhaps,  if  I  caught  a  fish  or  two,  it  would 
enable  me  to  throw  off  this  profound 
melancholy,  which  is  not  my  habitual  aspect. 
Can't  you  give  us  an  idea — thundering  big 
idea— something  between  an  earthquake  and 
an  unexpected  general  election  ?     You  have 


"'Well,  of  all  the  infernal  cool  cheek!'  a  voice  said." 
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got  the  dramatic  instinct,  if  ever  I  saw  it 
in  a  raan.  Unlock  your  secret  bosom  and 
speak,  0  Sphinx.'' 

All  this  was  in  the  spirit  of  chaff  and 
uttered  with  a  melancholy  cadence  that  did 
not  deceive  Gipsy  for  a  moment.  He  had 
had  a  great  evening,  he  had  found  himself 
on  terms  of  almost  equality  with  these 
Olympians,  and,  moreover,  he  was  well  into 
his  second  glass  of  whisky  and  soda.  And 
these  gods  liad  stooped  from  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  to  actually  invite  Mm  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  great  literary  event  of  the  year  ! 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  you've  been 
real  sportsmen  to  me,  and  I'm  always  ready 
to  do  my  best  to  oblige.  I  am  downright 
fond  of  the  theatre,  I  am,  and  whenever  my 
work  takes  me  into  a  town,  I  always  treats 
myself  regular  to  a  bob's  worth  o'  gallery. 
Not  as  I  cares  much  for  comedy  or  them 
shows,  which  is  all  music  and  girls " 

"  Bit  of  a  misogynist,"  Rankin  suggested. 

"  That's  it,"  Gipsy  grinned.  "  It  sounds 
a  good  word,  sir,  though  it  never  come  my 
way  before.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  it's  drama 
as  gets  my  money  every  time — '  Lights  of 
London,'  'The  Silver  King,'  and  all  that 
sort.  If  I  were  a  scholar,  which  I  ain't  by  a 
long  chalk,  I'd  'ave  'ad  a  shot  at  it  myself. 
And  for  a  real  big  thing — why,  you've  got 
it  out  of  doors  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  Goodheart 
asked. 

"  The  whole  bloomin'  camp,"  Gipsy  went 
on.  "  Here's  ten  thousand  of  us,  to  say 
nothin'  of   women   an'  children,   an'  we're 


spendin'  a  matter  o'  six  million  o'  money  to 
make  these  'ere  waterworks.  When  the 
great  dam's  finished,  there'll  be  half  a  dozen 
lakes  along  the  top  end  of  the  valley,  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean,  gents.  Talk  about 
'uman  passions — why,  the  'ole  camp's  full  of 
them  !  'Ere  you've  got  a  scene  as,  to  my 
mind,  'ud  take  a  lot  o'  beating.  Let's 
suppose  for  a  moment  as  that  keeper  chap 
wot's  waitin'  so  patiently  out  yonder  'as 
been  made  a  prisoner  there  by  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  Let's  suppose  as  those  detonators 
is  real  an'  them  cartridges  is  live  dynamite. 
He  steps  on  one  of  'em  an'  fires  the  dynamite, 
which  blows  up  the  big  dam  an'  releases  the 
lakes.  Now,  that's  wot  I  call  a  good  scene,  if 
you'll  allow  me  to  say  so.  The  villain  o'  the 
piece,  'e  'as  powerful  reasons  for  destroyin' 
the  dam,  and  the  'ero  'e  wants  to  save  it. 
Lor  bless  yer,  I've  worked  out  that  'ere 
thing  over  and  over  again  in  a  dozen  ways, 
an'  I  don't  know  which  is  the  best.  I  can 
see  the  dam  blown  up  an'  the  waters  comin' 
down,  an'  the  'ero  an'  the  'eroine  up  there 
on  the  top,  savin'  the  situation,  if  that's  the 
right  name  for  it.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  if 
there  isn't  a  good  curtain  in  that,  then  I'm 
blowed,  an'  that's  the  end  of  it !  " 

Rankin's  face  was  illuminated  with  a  holy 
joy.  He  reached  out  and  grasped  Gipsy 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  The  unpremeditated  curtain  !  "  he  cried. 
"  Always  the  best,  because  spontaneous.  The 
problem  is  solved.  Yet  what  a  pity  to  see  so 
much  brilliant  genius  wasted — I  mean  you, 
Mr.  Gipsy  !  " 


AFTER   RAIN. 


r\  SUMMER  rain,  come  not  again 
^^    To=night,  but  on  some  morrow 
Return  and  leave  that  peace  at  eve 
The  world  Is  fain  to  borrow. 


Upon  the  downs  are  cloudy  crowns 
Sombre,  but  there  a  gladder 

Sign  hangs  for  sight— yon  shaft  of  light 
Qleams  in  the  west— Hope's  ladder. 


O  rain  benign,  thy  subtle  wine 
Makes  glad  the  grass  and  greener; 

Freshness  of  morn  is  here  re=born, 
Yet  with  a  note  serener. 


Grey  grows  the  west ;   earth  seems  a  nest 
Hushed,  with  a  lone  bird  calling 

Soft  to  his  mate:    *'Love,  it  is  late; 
Come,  for  the  dusk  is  falling." 


O  summer  rain,  come  not  again 
To-night,  but  on  some  morrow 

Return  and  leave  this  peace  at  eve 
The  heart  is  fain  to  borrow. 

THOMAS  SHARP. 
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WOMEN    OF    THE     FIUST-AID    AND    NUKSEs'     YEOMANRY    CORPS    TAKING    WOUNDED    MEN     FROM    THE 
TRENCHES    WHILE    UNDER    HEAVY    SHELL    FIRE. 

Members  of  this  Corps  have  been  decorated  by  King  Albert  with  the  Order  of  Leopold  II.  for  bravery  in  the  field. 

BRITISH   WOMEN   AND 
THE  WAR 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN 


LATELY  a  Danish  literary  woman  came 
to  ask  me  liow  she  could  be  put  in 
the  way  of  getting  all  the  information 
possible  about  the  activities  of  British 
women  in  connection  with  the  War.  The 
leading  Danish  paper  wished  to  publish  an 
article  of  this  description,  and  she  herself 
was  more  than  anxious  to  write  it  in  order 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  howitzers  of 
falsehood  with  w^hich  Germany  is  bombarding 
the  world.  It  was  an  easy  enough  task  to 
tell  her  of  the  burning  eagerness  with  w^hich 
women  of  all  classes  and  stations,  of  all 
opinions,  religions,  social,  political,  ^  and 
philanthropic,  have,  in  addition  to  giving 
up  their  loved  ones,  hastened  to  place  their 
services,  their  money,  their  homes,  their 
influence,  their  everything  at  the  disposal 
of    the  State.     And   I   say   "  everything " 


advisedly,  for  the  very  poorest  have  given 
not  only  their  widow's  mite  of  money  for 
help  in  some  direction,  but  their  last  fraction 
of  time  and  strength  stolen  from  their  life  of 
incessant  toil.  Our  men  have  been  splendid, 
and  our  women  have  been  splendid,  too. 

The  Woman's  Movement  has  had  an 
incalculable  influence  even  on  numberless 
women  who  have  not  had  the  least  idea  that 
they,  too,  were  taking  part  in  a  tremendous 
upheaval  of  traditions  ;  and  their  dash,  their 
go  and  pliability,  together  with  the  amazing 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  organising  ability 
and  solidarity  of  the  highly  trained  and 
skilled  workers  should  surely,  especially  now, 
be  considered  a  valuable  asset,  of  which  any 
Government  ought  to  be  thankful  to  make 
use. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  women  of 
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Britain  made  a  stand,  and  a  successful 
one,  for  tlie  good  of  the  country  at  large. 
They  insisted  that  the  paid  labour  market 
should  be  safeguarded  from  the  well-meaning, 
enthusiastic,  but  misguided  volunteers  who, 
armed  with  needles  and  scissors,  sprang  up 
in  mighty  battalions  to  undertake  the  sewing 
jobs  which  were  the  legitimate  occupation  of 
professional  industrial  workers. 

"  No,"  said  the  modern  women  of  Britain 
firmly  but  politely.  "  Hands  off  from  the 
working  women's  means  of  livelihood."  And 
to  the  credit  of  the  volunteers  it  must  be 
owned  that,  directly  they  understood,  they 
desisted  with  large-hearted  willingness,  and 
turned  their  energies  and  enthusiasms  in 
other  directions,  and  sent  in  their  money 
contributions  for  wages  and  salaries,  and 
gave  large  orders  for  presents  of  garments 
for  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  poor,  the 
destitute. 

There  has  been  a  most  necessary  stand 
against  the  employment  of  amateur  nurses 
instead  of  trained  professional  ones.  This 
has,  fortunately  for  the  w^elfare  of  the 
wounded,  been  more  or  less  successful,  though 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
trained  nurses  were  unable  to  get  their 
services  accepted  for  some  time.  They  are 
now,  of  course,  indispensable,  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored  that  their  salaries  have  been 
considerably  reduced.  This  is  an  injustice 
which  the  public  ought  to  insist  on  being 
remedied.  In  other  branches  of  work 
increasingly  open  to  women  as  a  consequence 
of  the  War,  there  will  be  other  stands  to  be 
made  against  an  inadequate  rate  of  wages. 
But  the  women  who  have  made  this  subject 
a  life-study  will  fight  unceasingly  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  sweated  labour.  For  they 
have  determined  that,  when  the  War  is  over, 
industrial  conditions  will  be  found  to  be 
better,  not  worse.  This  is  going  to  be  one 
of  woman's  contributions  to  the  War.  She 
may  not  fight  the  enemy  in  the  trenches,  in 
the  warships,  in  the  aeroplanes,  but  she  can 
fight  hand-to-hand  the  invading  enemies  at 
home — the  enemies  destitution,  dislocation, 
unemployment,  sweating. 

I  have  said  that  the  women  have  not  the 
chance  of  fighting  the  foe  by  military  or 
naval  service ;  but,  in  speakin.g  of  the 
activities  of  women  in  connection  with  the 
War,  it  must  be  recorded  that  many  women, 
other  than  military  and  Eed  Cross  nurses, 
went  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  to  Belgium 
and  France,  and  later  to  Serbia,  ran  hospitals, 
or,  working  in  connection  with  various 
motor  ambulance  units,  helped  to  bring  the 


wounded  into  the  base  hospitals,  either  going 
as  near  the  firing-line  as  possible,  or 
searching  in  directions  where  it  was  known 
that  actions  had  taken  place,  and  picking 
up  the  stray  wounded,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  left  to  die,  and  also  ministering 
to  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  devastated 
villages.  For  this  service  in  Belgium  several 
women — Lady  Dorothy  Feilding  and  others — 
have  been  decorated  by  the  King  of  Belgium. 
Another  woman,  invaluable  as  a  Flemish 
scholar,  and  of  great  organising  ability,  has 
been  working  at  Flushing  in  connection  with 
the  task  of  choosing  and  shipping  over  the 
Belgian  refugees  to  this  country.  Another 
one  has,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  A^ar, 
helped  with  the  care  of  the  convalescent 
Zouaves,  Turcos,  French  and  Belgian  soldiers, 
in  a  convent  hospital  near  St.  Malo. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
splendid  work  of  two  members  of  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  Dr. 
I^'lora  Murray  and  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson, 
and  their  excellent  staff  of  nurses.  Their 
offer  of  service  was  accepted  originally  by 
the  French  Government,  and  they  had  a 
hospital  in  Paris,  and  accounts  reached  us 
from  all  sides  of  the  value  of  their  work,  and 
their  untiring  devotion,  quiet,  cool-headed 
assiduity,  and  superb  dash.  Later  on  they 
had  a  hospital  at  Wimereux,  under  our  War 
Office,  and  now  they  have  returned  to 
England,  and  are  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  military  hospital  in  Endell  Street.  All 
women  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

The  activities  of  the  various  women's 
societies  engaged  in  working  for  the  War  at 
home  cover  much  ground,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  consideration  of 
them  in  a  short  article  of  this  nature.  The 
care  of  the  wounded  on  their  return,  the  care 
of  the  permanently  disabled,  the  welfare  of 
the  recruits  and  Territorials,  the  care  of  the 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives  and  children,  the 
special  care  of  those  of  our  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  wives  about  to  become  mothers,  the 
care  of  those  thrown  out  of  work  in  all  walks 
in  life,  the  care  of  the  English  refugees 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  penniless  and 
prospectless,  the  care  of  the  distressed 
Englishwomen  married  to  Germans  who 
have  been  called  to  arms  in  their  own 
country,  and  the  care  of  the  Belgian  refugees 
— here,  indeed,  is  a  limitless  field  for  active 
sympathy.  Of  the  work  for  the  refugees 
alone  one  could  fill  many  pages,  and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  to  learn  direct  from  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Emergency  Corps   something 
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about  one  of   the  tragic  outcomes  of  this 
terrible  War. 

The  Interpreting  Department  of  the 
Women's  Emergency  Corps  organised  from 
the  beginning  a  large  company  of  inter- 
preters, most  of  them  conversant  with 
several  languages,  of  which  the  most  useful 
proved  to  be  Flemish.  A  list  of  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  lodgings,  and  offers  of  free 
hospitality  was  drawn  up,  and,  armed  with 
this  valuable  document,  the  Corps  began  the 
work  of  receiving  the  refugees  at  the  various 


unofficially  with  the  Belgian  Refugees  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Vigilance  Society. 
The  American  Women's  Committee  attended 
to  the  Americans,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Committee  and  the  Women's  Freedom 
League  also  contributed  invaluable  service. 
,  As  the  weeks  wore  on,  this  station  work 
became  a  stupendous  labour,  increasing  in 
proportion  as  the  devastation  of  Belgium 
deepened  and  widened,  and  the  Government 
took  over  the  task,  but,  for  all  that,  has 
been  only  too  thankful  to  avail  itself  of  the 
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Stations — Victoria,  Charing  Cross,  Liverpool 
Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  later  at  Tilbury 
Bocks— changing  their  money,  if  they  had 
any,  advising  them  about  hotels,  boarding- 
house,  or  lodgings,  offering  to  many  of  them 
homes  and  rooms  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Corps,  and  taking  many  of  them  to  their 
actual  destinations  in  motor-cars  provided 
by  the  Corps,  either  through  the  kindness  of 
niembers  or  through  the  generosity  of  one 
01'  two  motor  companies. 

In   this  practical  and  humane  work  the 
Women's     Emergency    Corps    collaborated 


machinery  and  experience  of  the  different 
societies  which  had  been  bearing  the  whole 
burden  of  responsibility  from  the  outset. 
The  duty  of  allocating  the  refugees  now 
rests  technically  with  the  Belgian  Refugees 
Committee,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  various 
societies  and  numberless  people  are  lending 
their  aid  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  station  work  was  from  the  very  first 
far  bigger  than  anyone  could  realise  except 
from  actual  experience,  and  the  scenes  at  the 
stations  were  amazing  and  bewildering.  For 
one  thing,  one  never  knew  for  certain  at 
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what  station  the  refugees  would  be  arriving, 
and  it  was  quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  wait 
for  hours,  say,  at  Charing  Cross,  and  then 
learn  that  one  must  fly  to  Victoria  instead, 
and,  once  there,  learn  that  it  was  Charing 
Cross,  after  all,  and  that  one  would  scarcely 
have  time  to  rush  back  and  be  in  readiness 
on  the  platform  to  receive  the  avalanche  of 
tired  and  terrified  people.  But  all  the 
helpers  were  in  the  same  box,  and  the 
authorised  Committee  and  their  interpreters, 
and  messengers,  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Red  Cross  nurses,  and  a  detective  or 
two,  made  a  simultaneous  dash  for  the  new 
goal,  and  arrived  breathless,  perhaps,  but 
triumphant.  And  what  a  scene  in  the 
stations  !  Outside  the  barriers  of  the  plat- 
forms, and  on  the  platforms,  in  the  streets, 


and  peasants  old  and  frail,  nuns  driven  from 
their  convents,  young  girls  alone,  at  anyone's 
mercy,  litfcle  children  so  tired  and  yet  so 
mercifully  unconscious  of  sorrow  and  tragedy, 
all  of  them  from  Brussels,  Liege,  Louvain, 
Malines,  Aerschot,  Antwerp,  (rhent — what  a 
record  of  devastation  ! — some  of  them  with 
no  money  at  all,  others  with  a  very  little, 
most  of  them  not  knowing  where  they  were 
going  to  for  the  night  or  any  night,  numbers 
of  them  with  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
English,  but  possessed  of  one  idea  only — that 
at  least  in  England  they  would  be  safe,  and 
that  the  lives  of  their  dear  little  ones  would 
be  secure  from  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
Germans.  So  they  have  started  out  with 
their  children  and  their  hand  luggage,  and 
the  peasants  with  their  children  and  their 
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thousands  of  people  herded  together  in 
expectation  and  sympathy.  A  sudden  parting 
of  the  crowd  to  make  way  for  companies  of 
recruits,  and  a  cheer  of  appreciation  and 
encouragement  for  them  which  lights  up 
their  strangely  varied  faces  with  the  same 
quiet  but  purposeful  smile.  Another  yielding 
of  the  crowd,  and  a  great  roar  to  greet  the 
regiments  of  Tommies,  spick  and  span  in 
new  khaki  attire,  entraining  for  a  destination 
unknown  but  guessed  at.  Shouting  and 
cheering  and  ringing  mingling  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  engines  on  other  platforms, 
and  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  long-awaited 
refugee  train  on  one's  own  platform.  In 
less  than  a  moment  it  has  discharged  its 
overflowing  contents  of  people  of  many 
different  countries  and  classes,  rich  and 
poor,   prosperous-looking  men  and  women. 


bundles  and  a  few  possessions  hastily  gathered 
together— a  saucepan  sticking  out  here,  or  a 
doll,  disreputable  but  dear,  emerging  there— 
and  all  of  them  with  nerves  racked  by  the 
noise  of  the  bombardment  of  their  town, 
and  w^orn  out  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
long  journey.  They  see  people,  obviously 
authorised  officials,  \vith  badges  and  ribbons 
across  their  breast,  waiting  to  receive  them 
and  help  them.  Hope  breaks  in  upon  their 
fatigue  and  despair,  and  even  as  they  are 
being  borne  in  a  great  stream  to  the  waiting- 
room,  their  luggage,  their  bundles,  their 
babies  carried  for  them,  if  they  will  allow  it, 
either  by  the  women  of  the  various  com- 
mittees or  the  Boy  Scouts— most  tenderly, 
too — you  mark  on  their  faces  expressions  of 
relief  and  gratitude,  mingled  with  wonder- 
ment at  the  kindness. 
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Then,  in  the  waiting-rooms,  the  task  of 
attending  to  them  personally.  And  it  would 
take  volumes  to  describe  the  harrowing 
pictures  and  details  of  the  separate  incidents 
of  domestic  disaster,  even  in  those  early  days 
of  flight.  Lost  homes,  lost  children,  lost 
husbands,  fears  for  the  living,  tears  for  the 
dead,  and  always  the  larger  grief,  too, 
the  impersonal  and  yet  personally  passionate 
yearning  over  the  stricken  country.  One 
by  one  the  little  groups  are  arranged  for, 
and  whether  the  language  be  Russian  or 
French,  or  Greek,  or  that  baffling  tongue, 


men.  Biscuits  and  bananas  arrive  by  magic 
for  the  children.  Hats  are  respectfully 
raised  to  the  old  women.  And  you  know, 
from  their  bearing  and  their  kind-hearted 
exclamations,  that  most  of  those  people  in 
the  crowd  would  themselves  fain  be-in  the 
stations,  doing  an  active  part  to  minister  to 
these  victims  of  a  ruthless  ambition. 

These  station  scenes  will  always  linger  in 
my  mind.  They  were,  of  course,  merely  the 
prologue  to  the  colossal  tragedy  now  being 
enacted  in  broken  continuity,  but  their 
meaning   was  all    the   more   intensely  felt 
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Flemish,  up  springs  a  woman  interpreter, 
as  though  born  for  the  task,  and  tides  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  intercourse  and  the 
complications  of  the  circumstance  ;  and  you 
see  the  members  of  the  little  family,  tired  as 
they  all  are,  and  old  and  trembling  as  others, 
once  more  gathering  together  their  strength 
and  courage  for  the  final  effort  of  following 
this  new  but  sure  friend,  w^ho  is  drafted  off 
immediately  to  take  them  to  some  haven. 
They  disappear.  Outside,  the  crowd  greets 
and  encourages  them.  Cries  of  "  Vive  la 
Belgique ! "  and  "  Yive  I'Angleterre !  "  fill  the 
air.     You  see  cigarettes  handed  up  to  the 


because  the  appalling  spectacle  was  a  new 
one,  and  the  shock  was  new  that  such  a 
sight  and  such  a  state  of  things  inducing 
such  a  sight  could  be  possible  at  this  time  in 
the  world's  history,  and  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  number  of  the  early  refugees 
— hundreds  instead  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands — allowed  of  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  personal  note  of  care  and 
attention. 

The  work  of  the  Women's  Emergency 
Corps  on  behalf  of  the  refugees  has,  of 
course,  included  the  task  of  providing  them 
with  clothes  and  arranging  for  hospitality— 
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.  emergency  hospitality  on  the  night  of 
arrival,  or  continaoiis  hospitality  after  definite 
arrangements.  And  since  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  clothes,  this  seems  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  the  infinite 
kindness,  tact,  and  patience  of  all  those 
bricks  of  women  who,  in  connection  with 
the  various  Refugee  Committees  or  sub- 
committees in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  had  entire  responsibility  of  the  clothing 
department.  This  w^ork,  as  much  other 
valuable  war  work,  does  not  come  under 
general  observation,  and  is  not  greatly 
written   about.      But  from  what   I   myself 


country  branches  have  been  started  at  the 
various  camps  all  over  England.  It  w^as 
very  interesting  to  see  the  scene  one  day  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  headquarters,  where  some 
of  the  first  classes  w^ere  held.  In  one  of  the 
drill  halls  the  various  teachers  had  taken  up 
their  positions  in  various  corners,  and  were 
waiting  for  their  pupils  to  arrive.  First 
you  saw  a  lady  sitting  alone  and  passive. 
Then  one  soldier  strolled  in,  fetched  his 
kit-bag,  and  sat  at  her  feet.  Then  another 
with  his  kit-bag.  Then  another.  And  so 
on,  in  every  direction,  until  each  teacher 
—  no   longer  passive,    but   animated  —  w^as 
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have  seen  and  heard,  it  is  certain  that 
thousands  of  a*efugees  must  have  had  occasion 
not  only  to  be  deeply  thankful  for  a  new 
outfit,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  their 
wants  have  been  studied  and  considered. 

The  Interpreting  Department  of  the 
Women's  Emergency  Corps  has  a  branch 
called  the  Soldiers'  First  Aid  to  Foreign 
Languages,  and  its  object  is  to  give  a  slight 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  to  the 
soldiers  who  may  be  going  to  the  Front. 
The  experiment  began  with  2nd  Division 
London  Territorials,  and  now  comprises 
R.A.M.C.,  Engineers,  Yeomanry,  Rifles,  and 


entirely  surrounded  by  soldiers  on  kit-bags  ! 
It  was  obvious  that  the  men  loved  their 
lessons,  which  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
bright  and  practical ;  and  when  you  re- 
member that  they  had  to  give  up  their 
recreation  to  attend  them,  you  can  all  the 
more  appreciate  the  eagerness  of  the  pupils 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  teachers. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  "Women's 
Emergency  Corps,  on  which  I  have  dwelt 
somewhat  at  length,  because,  for  purposes 
of  the  War,  so  many  w^omen's  societies  are 
merged  into  it,  and  are  all  working  together 
— more  than  ^  thirty  societies,   I   believe — 
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I  cannot  resist  referring  to  the  Toy  Depart- 
ment, where  new  tojs,  some  of  them  very 
original  and  attractive,  are  being  thought 
out,    made,   and    patented,    and    an    ever- 


increasing  number  of  women,  thrown  out  of 
their  own  legitimate  occupations,  are  being 
employed  to  help  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  toy  trade,  for  which  we   have  hitherto 
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relied  too  exclusively  on  Germany.  But  now 
we  shall  have  to  depend  on  our  own  resource- 
fulness, and  to  go  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  every  nation  must  have  its  little  children 
happy,  and  toys  are  therefore  things  we 
cannot  do  without.  Viscount  Portman  has 
lent  for  the  use  of  the  Emergency  Corps 
a  Catholic  chapel,  only  recently  vacated,  and 
the  Toy  Department  was  lately  transferred 
there.  There  would  seem  to  be  something 
particularly  consoling  in  the  thought  that  a 
place  of  worship  should,  at  this  sad  crisis 
in  the  world's  history,  be  further  consecrated 
by  work  dehberately  planned  to  save  many 
women  from  starvation  and  despair,  and 
destined  to  give  joy  to  tender  and  innocent 
little  children's  hearts. 


enterprising  and  devoted.  The  Scottish 
Federation  of  the  Union,  with  Dr.  Elsie 
Ingiis  at  the  head  of  the  Committee,  has 
equipped,  staffed  with  women  only,  and  sent 
three  hospital  units  to  the  Front,  for  the 
French,  Belgian,  and  Serbian  Eed  Cross 
Societies.  The  Serbian  unit  is  installed  at 
Kraguivatz,  the  ancient  capital  of  Serbia, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Belgrade,  and  has 
been  ministering  to  the  dire  need  of  Serbia's 
soldiers  in  a  way  beyond  all  praise.  The 
French  unit  is  carrying  on  its  work  at 
Chantilly.  At  Calais,  Dr.  Alice  Hutchinson 
and  Dr.  Phillips  have  charge  of  the  annexe 
to  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  Belgian  typhoid 
patients.  The  National  Union  also  sent  food 
and   clothing   to   Holland   for  the  Bels^ian. 
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It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  each  separate  organisation 
contributing  its  own  separate  service  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
touched  chiefly  on  what  I  know  personally. 
But  for  a  Suffragist,  there  is  a  special  pride 
in  the  work  of,  the  various  Suffrage  Societies. 
The  Conservative  and  Unionist  "Women's 
Franchise  Association  runs  a  guest-house  for 
women  impoverished  by  the  War,  where  they 
can  rest  a  little,  take  breath,  and  consider 
how  best  to  face  the  future.  The  National 
Union  of  Suffrage  Societies  mobilised  its 
fifty  thousand  members  at  once,  and  put 
all  its  machinery  in  action  for  fighting 
against  unemployment,  destitution,  and  other 
tragic  consequences  of  the  W^ar.  Abroad  its 
work  has  been  exceedingly  successful  and 


refugees,  and  has  taken  its  share  in  looking 
after  the  Belgian  refugees  in  England,  and 
a  very  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families'  Association. 

In  the  East  End  of  London,  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  and  her  East  London  Federation 
of  Suffragettes  devote  their  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and 
have  established  cost  price  restaurants  in 
various  districts,  where,  you  can  get  a  very 
good  meal  for  one  penny  or  twopence.  She 
is  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  nursing 
mothers  and  the  babies,  and  sends  out  her 
appeals  for  milk  and  eggs  to  save  life  and 
build  up  strength.  She  is  on  sentinel  guard 
against  injustice  to,  and  sweating  of,  women 
workers,  and  braces  us  up  vigorously  to 
remember  that  our  duty  to  the  distressed 
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and  destitute  victims  of  the  German  vengeance 
must  not  allow  us  to  fail  in  our  duty 
to  the  victims  of  our  own  negligence  and 
indifference.  She  has  also  started  a  toj- 
making  industry  which  is  very  successful. 

The  New  Constitutional  Society  for 
Women's  Suffrage  is  doing  all  it  can  to  relieve 
the  great  distress  amongst  women  by  employ- 
ing as  many  as  possible  in  its  large  hall  for 
meetings,  which  has  now  become  a  w^ork- 
room,  where  all  kinds  of  clothes  are  being 
made  for  Belgian  refugees,  and  shirts  for 
soldiers,  garments    for    babies,   Eed   Cross 


a  long  and  ever-lengthening  procession  of 
mourners.  All  this  club  work,  undertaken 
not  only  by  Suffrage  and  other  societies,  but 
by  groups  of  individual  people  in  different 
localities  throughout  England,  is  of  incal- 
culable and  far-reaching  usefulness,  not 
naerely  temporarily  alleviative,  but  progres- 
sively constructive. 

Then  ther6  is  the  Corps  of  Women  Police 
Volunteers  originated  by  the  Women's  Free- 
dom League,  and  enrolled  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  body  of  trained  women  for  the 
service  of  the  public.     They  are  placed  on 
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aprons,  and  so  on.  They  have  also  opened 
a  club-house  in  the  East  End.  The  United 
Suffragists  have  also  a  club-house  in  South- 
wark,  which  is  attracting  the  women  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  particularly  large  numbers, 
and  is  proving  to  be  a  wholesome  and  cheery 
rallying-place  for  them  in  this  time  of  their 
carking  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  their  dear 
ones  at  the  Front — their  husbands,  their  sons, 
their  lovers.  And  they  come  for  comfort 
and  encouragement,  too,  in  their  black 
dresses  and  bits  of  crape,  when  the  bad  news, 
so  long  dreaded,  has  reached  them  at  last- 


duty  in  streets,  parks,  public  gardens,  police- 
courts,  railway  stations,  and  other  places 
where  it  is  likely  that  women  and  children 
may  require  help.  In  Grantham,  a  town  of 
about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
camp  of  over  eighteen  thousand  troops  lying 
just  outside,  two  policewomen  have  been 
stationed  for  many  weeks  past.  In  Brighton, 
Bournemouth,  and  one  or  two  other  towns 
this  useful  company  of  women  have  received 
official  recognition. 

The  Women's  Volunteer  Reserve  has  for 
its   object   the   turning   out   of    a    reliable 
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contingent  of  women  for  active  service  in 
signalling,  dispatch-riding,  telegraphy,  and 
motoring.  They  are  thus  trained  and 
available  should  they  be  required.  Many 
hundreds  have  already  joined,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  has  supported  it  with  a  first  meeting 
ever  held  at  the  Mansion  House  to  promote 
a  women's  movement.  A  large  number  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  offers  of  proprietors 
of  taxi-cabs  and  motor-vans  for  the  posts  of 
"chauffeurs."    but    unfortunately   Scotland 
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Yard  still  withholds  the  requisite  licenses. 
The  Scotland  Yard  of  France,  as  w^e  know, 
takes  a  different  view,  and  England  wdll 
sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  follow  suit. 
These  women  have  wisely  said  :  "  Let  us  be 
ready.  Time  and  necessity  will  do  the  rest." 
And,  indeed,  this  sums  up  the  whole  case. 
For  the  men  will  go  off  increasingly  to  fight, 
and  the  women  will  have  to  slip  into  the 
work  at  home.  "We  see  the  beginnings  of 
this  in  all  directions. 

Then  there  is  the  refreshment  work  carried 


on  by  women  with  untiring  devotion,  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  soldiers  at  the 
big  stations  where  they  arrive  home,  or  at 
others  which  they  pass  through,  or  at  the 
numerous  coffee  and  tea-stalls  which  spring 
up  as  though  by  magic  in  the  numberless 
places  where  the  New  Army  is  drilling  and 
trench-digging.  As  a  native  of  Hampstead, 
I  cannot  resist  instancing  the  one  on  the 
Spaniards  Eoad,  outrivalling,  I  really  think, 
the  attractions  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle  itself. 
And  the  Women's  Emergency. 
Corps  has  a  canteen  to  supply 
comforts  to  the  French  troops 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
trenches,  and  it  has  been  so 
greatly  appreciated  that  per- 
mission has  been  given  by  the 
military  authorities  to  open  other 
canteens  at  different  places.  The 
Actresses'  Franchise  League, 
to  w^hose  dash  and  initiative 
the  Women's  Emergency  Corps 
partly  owed  its  being,  has, 
amongst  its  many  activities, 
organised  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments at  the  camps  where  oui 
soldiers  have  their  quarters  in 
England,  and  parties  of  enter- 
tainers are  now  being  sent  over 
to  visit  our  soldiers  in  France. 
Then  there  are  the  canteens  for 
the  ammunition  workers  now 
being  opened  by  the  New 
Constitutional  Society  and  the 
Women's  Volunteer  Reserve — a 
most  valuable  provision  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  so  much 
depends  on  the  output.  And  so 
the  story  goes  on,  and  I  could 
go  on  for  a  long  time,  and  even 
then  only  produce  a  record  wiiich 
would  be  entirely  incomplete. 
Everyone  is  busy.  Everyone 
has  fretted  until  she  has  found 
a  little  niche  of  usefulness. 
In  the  great  army  of  knitters 
none  are  so  busy  as  our  elderly  and  aged 
women  who  have  parted  from  sons  and 
grandsons,  nephews  and  grand-nephews,  and 
who,  in  their  quiet  corners,  sit  and  "do 
their  bit"  for  Army,  Navy,  and  AUies. 
Numberless  people  are  doing  invaluable 
work  in  a  secret  sort  of  way  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  you  only  hear  of  it  by  the 
merest  chance.  I  hit  on  a  most  touching 
instance  of  this  in  Folkestone  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  Belgian  wounded  soldiers 
were  being  definitely  brought  over  to  our 
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shores.  A  Belgian  soldier  came  into  the 
Refugees  Committee  Room,  and  the  ladies, 
who  evidently  knew  him,  gave  him  some 
little  errand  to  do,  and  explained  that  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  and  was  a 
little  queer  still,  but  that  he  was  always 
working  to  help  others  in  return  for  the 
great  kindness  he  was  receiving  at  the 
Belgian  Hospital. 

"  And  where  is  the  Belgian  Hospital  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Go  down  to  the  fish  market,"  they  said, 
"  and  ask  for  the  Emergency  Hostel." 


tavern  hard  by.  There,  outside  a  room  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  were  the  words 
"  Emergency  Hostel."  I  went  and  found, 
in  a  small  sort  of  meeting-room,  two  or  three 
soldiers  in  beds,  several,  more  with  heads 
and  arms  bandaged,  sitting  smoking  and 
playing  cards,  and  a  lady  who  told  me  she 
was  a  Canadian  doctor,  and  that  she  looked 
after  this  little  place  herself,  and  did  the 
nursing  with  the  help  of  the  skipper  of  one 
of  the  fishing-smacks,  who  insisted  on 
undertaking  the  night  work.  They  had 
been    engaged    in   this    quiet,   unobtrusive 
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The  three  soldiers  on  the  platform  are  singing  a  glee. 


And  in  the  fish  harbour,  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  quarter  of  Folke- 
stone, I  found  it.  The  harbour  was  full  of 
smacks,  unloading  their  morning's  catch, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  last  lingerers  were 
lowering  their  sails  as  they  came  gliding  in. 
Outside  the  harbour  one  saw  great  ships 
in  the  direction  of  Dover — probably  troop 
ships — and  destroyers  hovering  about,  and 
Channel  steamers  in  a  constant  succession 
l^'om  Boulogne,  Flushing,  Ostend,  Calais. 
The  fish  market  was  at  its  busiest,  but  one 
pf  the  fishermen  left  off  throwing  plaice 
into  a  box   to    point  to  the  little    coffee 


work  since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  Any 
stray  Belgian  soldier  who  had  got  out  of 
touch  with  his  regiment,  and  had  been 
shipped  over  wounded  and  disabled,  was 
there  nursed  back  to  strength,  and  remained 
until  he  could  return  to  his  country.  One 
young  fellow  had  come  in  that  morning, 
and  lay  in  a  merciful  unconsciousness,  after 
having  walked  many  miles  in  vain  search 
of  his  comrades.  Another  one,  terribly 
injured  in  the  chest,  was  partitioned  off  by 
a  screen,  on  which  was  written  :  "  Please  do 
not  talk  to  this  Belgian  soldier.  He  is  too 
ill."     It  was  all  so  human  and  homely,  so 
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simple  and  informal,  and  I  can  imagine  that 
the  fishermen  strolled  in  with  offerings  of 
tobacco,  and  that  the  devoted  woman-doctor 
was  never  short  of  fish  for  her  patients. 
The  vision  of  that  little  hospital,  tucked 
away  in  the  fish  harbour,  will  be  an  abiding 
remembrance. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  rambling  notes 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
fine  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  women 
of  our  Overseas  Dominions. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  ingenuity 
and  loving  foresight  of  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  our  Empire.  "  We  can't  do 
much,"  some  of  them  mourn,  "  but  we  can 
give !  "  And  give  they  did,  and  do,  until 
Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
declared  that :  "  For  nine  months  my  office 
has  been  a  clearing-house  for  the  patriotism 
and  generosity  of  the  Empire." 

The  Canadian  women  alone  have  given 
over  £57,000  for  military  and  naval 
hospitals,  with  equipment  on  the  most  lavish 
scale— every  conceivable  device  for  the  relief 
of  suffering,  and  speedy — almost  miraculous 
— cures.  They  have,  in  addition,  made  a 
princely  gift  to  our  Admiralty — nothing  less 
than  a  hospital  ship  complete  to  the  last 
bandage,  splint,  and  safety-pin,  and  with  the 
latest  anaesthetic  apparatus  for  oxygen  and 
nitrogen-oxide  gas. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  sight  of  the 
Canadian  women's  motor-ambulance  convey- 
ing Garhwalis  and  Sikhs,  Dogras,  Pathans 
and  Ghurkas  to  and  from  the  Lady  Hardinge 
Hospital  at  Brockenhurst.  From  the  New 
Forest  to  Newfoundland  is  a  far  cry,  yet  the 
women  of  our  oldest  colony  have  just  sent 
the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  a  fifth 
consignment  of  clothes  and  comforts  for  the 
troops.  This  consists  of  forty  cases  and 
barrels  full  of  socks,  shirts,  sweaters,  and 
general  hospital  needs — timely  preparations 
for  a  second  winter  campaign. 

All  classes  in  Newfoundland  have  co- 
operated in  this  work.  Thus  most  of  the 
socks  were  made  by  cod-fishers'  wives,  who 
can  knit  a  pair  in  a  day,  or  else  by  hardy 
women  who  keep  sheep  for  their  own  use, 
and  had  first  to  make  the  yarn,  giving  wool 
for  the  purpose  which  they  needed  for  their 
own  clothes. 

Then  the  farmers'  wives  of  Ontario, 
acting  on  a  suggestion  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  sent  enormous  quantities  of 
apples  to  Belgium ;  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  New  Zealand  in  London  received 
thousands  of  cases  of  eggs  from  w^omen  in 
the  Motueka  district.     These  arrived  in  the 


Thames  in  splendid  condition  after  their 
six  weeks'  voyage,  and  were  sold  to  buy 
comforts  for  those  wonderful  troops  of  the 
Dominion  who  have  already  earned  an 
imperishable  name  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
where,  with  their  Australian  brothers,  they 
landed  in  the  face  of  furious  resistance  and 
grievous  loss. 

Nor  have  the  New  Zealand  women 
forgotten  even  the  London  poor  at  this 
terrible  time.  Up  in  Baker  Street,  Mrs. 
Pember  Keeves,  wife  of  the  late  High 
Commissioner,  unpacked  eighteen  huge  cases 
of  clothing  from  the  Antipodes — a  thoughtful 
and  kindly  gift  to  families  who  felt  the 
pinch,  especially  the  families  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

When  the  famous  McGill  University  of 
Montreal  proposed  a  great  General  Hospital 
for  France,  one  hundred  and  fifty  nurses 
volunteered  for  service,  many  of  them 
offering  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  work 
for  no  salary.  The  same  enthusiasm  marked 
the  Australian  Voluntary  Hospital  on  the 
northern  cliffs  at  Wimereux — that  triumph 
of  Overseas  enterprise  and  resource.  In 
twelve  hours  the  Hotel  de  Golf  was  turned 
into  a  hospital,  treating  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  serious  "stretcher  cases"  just 
out  of  a  train  from  the  Front. 

The  rambling  collection  of  buildings  was 
cleared,  cleaned,  fitted,  and  furnished  from 
the  first  bedstead  to  the  last  towel.  As 
the  men  were  fetching  and  carrying,  the 
Australian  nurses  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
began  scraping  and  whitewashing  with  that 
same  energy  which  turns  a  wilderness  into 
a  fruitful  land.  Staff,  methods,  and  money 
are  all  Austrahan,  and  the  "  A.  V.  H. "  is 
amongst  the  very  best  of  the  voluntary 
institutions. 

From  St.  Vincent  came  arrowroot,  from 
Montserrat  guava  jelly  for  our  wounded. 
The  women  of  British  Guiana  sent  rice,  and 
from  Jamaica  came  oranges  and  cigarettes  ; 
from  Cape  Colony  invalid  port,  from  British 
Columbia  salmon,  from  Queensland  beef  and 
bacon.  And  from  the  women  of  New  Zealand 
came  X-ray  gear,  as  well  as  cholera-belts  and 
socks  for  their  own  contingent  of  troops. 

From  Australia,  too,  came  3,000  bales  of 
clothing  and  hospital  stores,  as  well  as 
blankets  and  pillows,  bandages,  splints,  and 
crutches.  Many  an  East  End  child  was  kept 
warm  last  winter  with  garments  knitted 
twelve  thousand  miles  away  in  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  East  African  coffee, 
West  Indian  honey,  canned  rabbits,  Malta 
oranges,  Tasmanian  apples,  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
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cheese — all  these  and  a  hundred  other  good 
things  were  sent  by  the  Overseas  women. 
Nor  did  they  forget  3,000  goats  which  were 
to  be  killed  ceremoniously  for  certain  castes 
of  our  Indian  Army. 

In  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  the  islands 
— wherever  a  woman  of  British  birth  has 
made  a  home — there  is  to-day,  as  there  has 
always  been,  the  undying  bond  of  kinship, 
spiritual  as  weH  as  human,  with  added  links 
forged  for  our  common  necessity  and  common 
cause. 

An  American  newspaper  wrote  recently, 
asking  some  of  us  over  here  what  were  the 
views  of  women  in  general  regarding  this 
terrible  world-war  which  has  engulfed  the 
nations.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  views 
of  women  differ  on  this  subject  very  much, 
if  at  all,  from  those  of  men  in  general. 
The  War  was  forced  on  us  by  honour  and 


obligation  and  in  self-defence,  and  now  has 
to  be  gone  through  to  the  bitterest  end, 
in  order  to  crush  out  the  evil  spirit  of 
militarism,  and  thus  make  this  hideous 
and  staggering  tragedy  of  sacrificed  lives  im- 
possible of  renewal  for  the  next  generations, 
if  not  for  all  time.  Peace  must  be  fought 
for  to  secure  a  reversal  of  outlook  on  life,  so 
that  in  the  future  any  War  schemes  may 
prove  to  be  as  barren  of  active  results  as 
hitherto  any  Peace  Conference. 

If  women  are  thinking  any  separate 
thoughts  of  their  own  at  this  juncture,  these 
thoughts  probably  take  the  form  of  an  added 
determination  that  women  should  be  made 
citizens  and  included  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nations,  so  that  the  world  may  start  afresh 
on  new  lines,  with  a  new  experiment,  having 
failed  on  the  old  lines  and  with  the  old 
experiment. 
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THE   MAN   WHO 
TACKLED   TARNISH 

By  JOHN    BARNETT 

Illustrated    by  A.  Wallis    Mills 


0  more  golf,  if  you 
love  me  !  "  I  said 
piteouslj. 

The  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  local 
golf  club  had  been 
describing  his  latest 
round.  Stroke  by 
stroke,  with  fear- 
some detail,  he  had 
described  it.  He  is 
a  short,  stout  man,  and  he  will  never  make  a 
fine  player — never,  never,  never!  I  was 
his  guest,  and  I  had  borne  the  narration 
while  I  could.  But  a  protest  had  been 
wrung  from  me  at  last. 

"  Sorry,  old  man  !  "  said  the  hon.  secretary 
perfunctorily. 

And  he  went  on  to  speak  at  some  length 
of  the  ideal  hon.  secretary.  It  was  a 
shining  figure  that  he  sketched.  As  he 
spoke,  his  eyes  gleamed  and  his  podgy  figure 
expanded.  He  seemed  to  be  sketching  his 
own  character,  or,  rather,  the  view  of  his 
own  character  that  he  cherishes  in  his  heart. 
"  He  must  be  a  Napoleon,  a  Job,  and  a 
Kitchener  rolled  into  one  !  Quite  apart  from 
the  control  of  the  staff,  the  professional,  and 
those  imps  of  mischief,  the  caddies,  there  is 
the  Committee  to  flatter  and  cajole,  there 
are  the  members,  with  their  countless  feuds 
and  grumbles.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  a  golf  club  has  an  unruly  team 
to  drive  ! '' 

"  I'm  sure  you  do  it  dashed  well,"  I  said 
kindly,  selecting  another  of  his  cigarettes. 
"  Everyone  says  that  your  career  as  hon. 
secretary  has  been  one  long  triumph." 
The  hon.  secretary's  round  face  clouded. 
"  No,  it  hasn't,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  There 
was  the  case  of  Tarnish.  He  was  too  much 
— w^ell,  almost  too  much  for  me.     But  then 


I've  always  held  that  the  man  w^as  slightlv 
mad." 

"  Tell  me  about  him,"  I  said  invitingly. 
After  all,  the  little  man  was  my  host,  and, 
anyway,  this  sounded  more  promising  than 
the  technicalities  of  an  execrable  round  of 
golf. 

And,  thus  encouraged,  the  hon.  secretary 
told  me  this  moving  tale. 

"  Tarnish  was  a  terror  !  Tliere  is  no  other 

word  for  it.    His  temper Man,  I've  seen 

lots  of  grown  men  behave  childishly  at  golf, 
but  Tarnish  stands  alone  in  my  experience. 
It  was  like  dealing  with  a  mad  bull  to  play  a 
round  with  him,  if  things  were  going  badly 
with  his  game.  His  language  was — well, 
a  horrible  revelation  !  He  blamed  everything 
around  him  for  his  failures —his  clubs,  his 
opponent,  branches  of  trees,  blades  of  grass, 
and  his  wretched  caddie.  Talking  of  caddies, 
it  was  not  always  that  he  could  get  one. 
Only  certain  fearless,  thick-skinned  boys  would 
go  out  with  him,  and  they  only  went 
because  he  tipped  liberally. 

"  Certainly  it  must  have  been  an  ageing 
experience  to  caddie  for  him.  The  boys 
never  knew  what  would  happen.  If  he 
chanced  to  be  playing  at  the  top  of  his  game, 
his  manners  were  delightful,  like  those  of  a 
happy,  contented  child.  But  if  he  wasn't — 
and  his  standard  for  himself  was  pretty  high 
— it  was  like  carrying  the  clubs  of  an 
exasperated  Dervish  !  He  literally  assaulted 
a  caddie  once.  There  was  a  row  about  it, 
of  course,  and  it  fell  to  my  unhappy  lot  to 
investigate  the  matter.  His  caddie,  a  lanky, 
red-haired  lad,  always  inclined  to  impudence, 
I  must  confess,  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
round,  as  far  as  it  w^ent,  more  or  less  in 
these  words — 

"  *  I  seed  we  was  in  fer  trouble  from  the 
very  fust.     Mr.   Tarnish   topped   'is    drive 
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slightly  from  the  fust  tee,  and  'e  turns  round 
upon  me  like  a  red-'ot  flash.  **  'Ow  often  'ave 
I  told  yer  not  to  stand  be'ind  me  when  I'm 
driving  ?  "  'e  snarls,  real  wicious.  I  didn't 
say  nuffen.  I'm  never  one  as  arsks  fer 
trouble.  The  other  gent  won  the  'ole.  'E 
ain't  the  player  Mr.  Tarnish  is  at  'is  best,  but 
'e's  steadier.  When  Mr.  Tarnish  is  good, 
'e's  brilliant.  When  'e's  bad  'e's  'orrible. 
'E  was  'orrible  that  day.  'E  sliced  'is  second 
drive,  and  'e  rounds  on  me  agin.  I  was 
standing  on  'is  right  'and  this  time.  "  I 
could  see  yer  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  !  "  'e 
'owls.     "  I  won't  warn  yer  agin  !  " 

"  '  Still  I  didn't  say  nuffen.  We  lost  that 
'ole.  Mr.  Tarnish  was  pressing  all  'is  shots 
like  a  charging  rhinoceros.  No  man,  not 
Jimmy  Braid  'isself,  could  'it  wif  'is  full 
strength  like  that.  But  it  weren't  fer  me  to 
give  'im  an  'iut — not  much  !  " 

"  '  'E  'ooked  'is  third  drive  out  of  bounds. 
And  agin  'e  rounds  upon  me,  standing  to  the 
left  of  'im  this  time,  as  good  as  gold.  "  It's  a 
some  think  or  other  conspiracy  to  put  me  off  !  " 
'e  screams.  "  I  shall  report  yer  for  hincom- 
petence,  me  lad  !  "  Then  I  spoke  fer  the  fust 
time.  Flesh  and  blood  'as  its  limits.  "  I've 
stood  on  the  right,  I've  stood  on  the  left,  and 
I've  stood  straight  be'ind  yer,  sir,"  I  ses. 
"  Where  am  I  to  stand  ?  "  'E  glares  at  me 
wif  'is  eyes  all  red  and  bulging.  "You'll 
jolly  well  lie  flat  on  the  ground  if  I  tells  yer 
to  !  "  'e  roars.     And  we  lost  that  'ole. 

" '  It  was  on  the  fourth  green  as  the  round 
ended.  Mr.  Tarnish  'ad  a  six-foot  putt  fer 
the  'arf .  Twice  'e  set  'isself  fer  it,  and  twice 
'e  straightens  up  at  the  last  moment  and 
glares  round  'im  like  a  bull  helephant  looking 
fer  trouble.  The  third  time  'e  set  'isself  fer 
the  putt  I  sneezed  !  Yus,  I  did — I  hadmit 
it.  A  boy  can't  'elp  sneezing.  It  was  un- 
forchunate,  in  course.  But  when  yer 
hemployer's  been  bullyragging  yer  like  an 
escaped  convict,  it  ain't  likely  that  you'll  risk 
twisting  yerself  hinternally  by  struggling  not 
to  sneeze  !     Yuman  nachure  will  out. 

"  '  It  was  a  loud,  Improarious  sneeze.  The 
ball  missed  the  'ole  by  about  seven  feet. 
Mr.  Tarnish  sprang  into  the  air,  and  I 
reelly  thought  'e'd  gone  raving  mad  !  'Is 
face  and  'is  eyes  was  awful.  'E  made  at  me 
wif  one  bound,  gripped  my  collar,  and  began 
to  lay  into  me  real  'ard  wif  'is  putter  !  I 
twisted  out  of  'is  clutch,  frew  'is  bag  of  clubs 
on  the  ground,  and  did  a  guy  back  to 
the  club-'ouse.  It  ain't  good  enuff  to  risk 
being  murdered  in  cold  blood  fer  one  and 
freepence  !  ' 

*'  Well,  that  WHS  the  caddie's  version  of 


the  incident,  niore  or  less  borne  out  by 
Tarnish's  opponent.  Tarnish  had  his  own 
version,  but  he  was  almost  incoherent  with 
rage  when  he  gave  it,  and  so  it  didn't  carry 
much  conviction.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
fuss  about  it.  Tarnish  might  have  been 
asked  to  resign  his  membership,  but — well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  about  the  finest 
player  we've  got,  at  his  best,  and  we  didn't 
see  how  we  were  going  to  beat  Croxborough 
in  our  yearly  team  match  without  him,  and 
so  it  was  hushed  up  somehow. 

"  But  things  very  nearly  reached  a  climax 
on  the  day  of  our  summer  meetiaag.  It  was 
a  Bank  Holiday,  and  there  was  a  very  full 
attendance  of  members.  As  the  men  began 
to  come  in  for  lunch,  they  were  met  by  the 
steward  and  waiters  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement.  Mr.  Tarnish  had  locked  himself 
into  the  dining-room,  and  flatly  declined  to 
let  anyone  in. 

"This  is  what  had  happened.  Tarnish 
had  played  a  round  in  the  morning,  and 
had  struck  his  worst  form.  He  had  lost 
his  temper  and  the  match.  Apparently  he 
had  been  within  an  ace  of  assaulting  his 
conqueror,  a  small,  nervous  man  in  spectacles, 
at  the  moment  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse 
from  over-excitement.  Anyway,  Tarnish 
had  come  back  to  the  club-house  in  the 
vilest  of  vile  tempers,  loathing  all  mankind. 
He  had  looked  into  the  empty  dining-room, 
and  it  had  struck  him  that  he  would  prefer 
to  lunch  in  complete  solitude.  And  he  was 
doing  it  now  ! 

"  There  was  fury  and  confusion  in  the 
club-house.  Every  moment  hungry  members 
were  trooping  in,  intent  on  getting  lunch. 
The  tidings  they  were  greeted  with  enraged 
them.  They  turned  upon  me,  of  course  ! 
When  in  doubt,  turn  upon  the  hon. 
secretary,  poor  wretch  !  I  was  expected  to 
compel  Tarnish  to  open  that  door.  That's 
what  I  was  there  for  !  Well,  I  had  to  do 
my  best,  as  usual.  I  got  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Committee  to  support  me, 
and  we  went  upstairs  with  a  raging  crowd  at 
our  heels.  The  dining-room,  as  you  know, 
is  on  the  first  floor,  otherwise  an  entry 
would  have  at  once  been  forced  through  the 
windows. 

"  I  tapped  at  the  door.  There  was  no 
answer.     I  tapped  again  with  my  full  strength. 

"  '  Well  ?  '  came  Tarnish's  growl. 

"  '  Open  the  door  at  once  ! '  I  said  sternly. 

"  '  I  won't ! '  he  answered. 

"  '  What — what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning 
of  this  extraordinary  behaviour  ? '  I  asked 
angrily. 
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"  I  heard  Tarnish  iau2!:h  viciously.  *  It 
just  means  that  I  want  my  lunch  in  peace, 
without  a  lot  of  fools  round  me  ! '  he 
answered. 

"  I  looked  at  ray  companions,  and  I  could 
only  shrug  my  shoulders.  Some  of  the 
members  could  not  help  laughing.  But 
most  of  them  w^ere  angry.  Somehow,  one 
and  all,  without  exception,  seemed  to  hold  me 
responsible. 

" '  Will  you  open  the  door  ?  '  someone 
shouted  furiously. 

''  There  was  no  answer  at  all  this  time. 
The  insolent  clatter  of  a  busy  knife  and  fork 
cannot  be  called  an  answer.  Tarnish 
always  had  a  superb  appetite,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  doing  royal  justice  to  it.  All  the  food 
in  the  club-house  was  in  his  power,  and 
outside  were  at  least  fifty  hungry  men. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  speak  again,  when 
Tarnish's  voice  came  through  the  door. 

" '  I've  got  another  complaint  to  make, 
Mr.  Secretary,'  he  said  quite  indignantly. 
'  This  salad-dressing  is  as  abominable  as 
ever  !  It  seems  to  be  no  good  my  speaking 
about  it ! ' 

"  We  looked  at  each  other  in  raging  silence. 
Someone  had  just  suggested  breaking  in  the 
door,  when  word  came  from  below  that  a 
ladder  had  been  fetched,  and  we  all  trooped 
down. 

"  The  dining  room  windows  were  closed. 
The  ladder  had  been  placed  against  the  wall. 
Someone  would  have  to  go  np,  break  a 
window,  enter  the  room,  and  unlock  the  door 
in  the  teeth  of  Tarnish.  And  the  general 
opinion,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  appeared 
to  be  that  the  hon.  secretary  was  the 
man  to  do  it. 

"  '  What  if  he  resists  ?  '  I  snapped. 

"  '  You  must  force  a  way  in  ! '  said  some-  . 
one  courageously. 

" '  What  if  he  throws  me  off  the  ladder  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

'' '  We'll  do  our  best  to  catch  you  !  '  they 
promised. 

"Well,  at  such  grim  moments  a  man 
proves  his  fitness  to  be  a  leader  of  men  or 
an  hon.  secretary  to  a  golf  club.  I  was 
far  from  being  the  biggest  or  strongest  man 
there,  but  I  suppose  they  recognised  my 
gift  of  leadership.  Carlyle  would  have 
found  a  moral  in  the  scene.  Men  like 
Frederick  the  Grreat  or  myself — I  speak,  I 
hope,  wath  all  modesty — are  forced  by  a  crisis 
into  posts  of  command  and  peril,  when 
lesser  men  shrink  back.  Anyhow,  no  one 
else  volunteered  or  looked  like  volunteering. 
I  climbed  slowly  up  the  ladder,  not  without 


a  thought,  I  confess,  of  wife  and  children. 
Yes,  I'm  quite  aware  that,  as  it  happens, 
I  am  not  married,  but  I  felt  strongly  that, 
if  I  had  been,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same.  As  hon.  secretary,  I  should  have 
been  expected  to  risk  my  life. 

"  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  I  looked  into 
the  room.  Tarnish  had  apparently  just 
concluded  a  most  generous  meal.  I  saw 
him  get  up  from  his  chair,  select  a  heavy 
niblick  from  his  bag  of  clubs,  and  walk 
coolly  to  the  door.  Unlocking  it,  he 
disappeared  from  my  sight. 

"  I  called  out,  '  He's  coming  down  ! '  and 
stayed  w^here  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
very  curious  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Never  before  have  I  recognised  so  clearly 
how  sheep-like  and  cowardly  is  the  average 
crowd.  You  would  have  said  that  Tarnish 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  roughly 
handled.  Certainly  the  members  were 
sufficiently  infuriated  against  him.  But 
that  crowd  lacked  a  leader.  I  was  still 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  out  of  action,  as 
it  were. 

Tarnish  appeared  at  the  door,  niblick  in 
hand.  The  man,  with  all  his  faults,  was  always 
an  imposing  figure.  He  was  generously 
built.  His  shoulders  were  lumpy,  his 
arms  were  long.  He  had  been  a  fine  Rugby 
forward.  In  addition,  he  was  known  to 
be  entirely  reckless  of  consequences.  He 
loved  a  fight  for  its  own  sake.  He  was 
looking  for  one  now,  with  his  little  red  eyes 
agieam  and  his  jaw  thrust  forward.  But 
he  did  not  get  it.  The  one  man  who  could 
have  marshalled  that  cowardly  crowd  against 
him  was  out  of  action,  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder. 

"  Tarnish  actually  escaped  scot  free  ! 
The  crowd  of  members  opened  before  him, 
and  he  swaggered  slowly  to  the  bicycle-shed. 
He  was  grinning  coolly  as  he  walked.  They 
let  him  ride  away.  Then  I  came  scorn- 
fully down  from  my  ladder. 

"You  will  scarcely  believe  me,  but 
Tarnish  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  club  even  after  this  escapade.  Trj's 
perhaps  criminal  leniency  was  due  to  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  that  annual  match 
with  Croxborough  was  coming  off  in  a 
fortnight,  and  most  of  our  members  dis- 
liked the  Croxborough  people  more  keenly 
than  they  hated  Tarnish.  It  was  felt  that 
we  should  have  no  hope  of  winning  without 
him.  For  another  thing — well,  I  don't 
wish  to  wrong  our  Committee,  or  to  impute 
especial  cowardice  to  them,  but  it  is  my 
honest  belief  that  they  were  actually  afraid 
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of  asking  Tarnish  to  resign.  They  felt 
strongly  that  the  man  was  quite  capable  of 
thrashing  each  member  of  the  Committee  in 
turn  I  I  put  the  case  to  them  with  cool 
courage,  as  was  my  duty. 

"'If  you  think  fit,  we  can  tell  him   to 
hand  in  his  resignation,'  I  said. 


the  entire  Committee  will  have  to  put  that 
request  to  him.' 

"  There  are  moments  when  a  man  owes  it 
to  himself  to  be  firm  with  cowards.  I  pass 
over  the  futile  discussion  that  followed. 
Tarnish  was  not  asked  to  go." 

The    hon.    secretary,    who   had    spoken 


^'»^^^  s 


'Instantly  he  became  what  you  might  call  a  public  character.'" 


"  I  saw  them  wriggle.  One  and  all  they 
wriggled.  Then  one  of  them  spoke,  with 
an  impudence  that  surprised  even  me, 
despite  my  long  experience  of  committees. 

" '  It  would  come  best  from  the  hon. 
secretary  ! '  this  craven  dared  to  suggest. 

"'No,  pardon  me,  that's  where  you're 
quite  wrong,'  I  told  him  very  firmly. 
'If  Tarnish  is  to  be   requested  to   resign, 


with  much  appropriate  gesture  and  hardly 
-a  pause  for  breath,  glanced  at  me  inquir- 
ingly. **  I  now  come  to  the  incident  of 
Tarnish's  love  affair,"  he  said  impressively. 
"  I  shall  narrate  it  to  you,  if  I  have  aroused 
your  interest  in  that  extraordinary  man." 

I  saw  that  courteous  protest  would  avail 
me  little,  and  of  open  rudeness  to  my  host 
I  was  incapable. 
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"  You  luay  proceed,"  I  said  patiently,  and 
lit  the  cigar  he  handed. 

'*Love,"  mused  the  hon.  secretary  tritely, 
"  is  a  strange  business.  None  of  us  are 
immune  from  it,  not  even  this  man  Tarnish. 

"  Her  name  was  Barbara  Hobart.  She 
was  slim,  dark,  and  vivacious,  full  of  a 
kind  of  charming  mischief.  There  was  no 
doubt  at  all  about  her  charm.  She  was  a 
new-comer  to  the  club.  When  I  tell  you 
that,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  a  perfect 
rage  for  mixed  foursomes  and  mixed  singles 
set  in,  to  the  detriment  of  serious  golf,  you 
wilU understand  her  power.  As  a  club,  we 
had  not  formerly  gone  in  for  that  kind  of 
folly.  The  lady  members,  although  their 
subscriptions  had  been  welcomed,  had  been 
kept  strictly,  and  very  properly,  in  their 
places.  Now  all  that  was  changed.  There 
was  even  an  idea  on  foot  that  lady  members 
should  be  permitted  to  play  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  but  this  absurd  proposal,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  w^as  crushed.  It  was  felt  by 
the  more  sober  members  that  we  must  not 
permit  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  the  sex 
to  carry  us  off  our  feet.  There  is  reason  in 
everything.  Besides,  only  one  man  could 
play  with  Miss  Hobart  at  a  time,  and  the 
course  would  be  horribly  overcrowded  by 
the  other  possibly  less  attractive  ladies. 

"  I  am,  I  think,  doing  Miss  Hobart  no 
injustice  when  I  suggest  that  she  found  life 
enjoyable  at  this  period.  Practically  speaking, 
she  had  her  pick  of  the  male  members  when 
she  desired  a  game.  Even  our  finest  players 
were  anxious  to  give  her  lessons.  Even 
the  hon.  secretary,  disregarding  for  once  his 
arduous  duties  and  responsibilities,  occasion- 
ally put  himself  at  her  disposal.  But  she 
took  her  golf  rather  seriously,  and  improved 
rapidly,  and  the  hon.  secretary  had  to  be 
at  his  very  best,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
humiliating  strokes,  to  give  her  a  game. 
Still,  to  do  her  justice,  I  think  she  was 
conscious  of  the  eclat  of  playing  wdth  him. 
She  was  a  nice  girl — yes,  a  very  nice  girl. 

"x\nd,  as  I  say,  I  think  she  enjoyed 
herself  at  first— at  any  rate,  until  the  man 
Tarnish  took  a  serious  hand  in  the  game. 
Then  she  must  often  have  known  a  certain 
anxiety.  For  Tarnish  never  did  anything 
by  halves.  When  he  fell  in  love,  everyone 
knew  of  it.  His  was  a  simple,  barbaric 
nature.  In  the  old  days  skin-clad  men  w^ent 
wooing  with  a  club.  A  possible  rival  got 
or  gave  a  broken  head.  Tarnish  w^ent  one 
better.  You  may  say  that  he  went  w^ooing 
with  a  bag  of  clubs,  and  if  any  other  man 
dared  to  make  the  running  with  Miss  Hobart 


— well,   Tarnish's   trusty   niblick   w^as    very 
much  at  his  service  ! 

"  That  is  a  slight  exaggeration,  of  course, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  Tarnish,  in  his  ferocious 
fashion,  pretty  w^ell  terrorised  the  other 
members  into  standing  back  while  he  made 
his  queer  love.  He  would  have  frightened 
many  girls  with  his  fierce,  headlong  style  of 
courting,  but  Miss  Hobart  was  not  made  like 
that. 

•'•  I  think  she  was  flattered  by  her  strange 
conquest,  and  certainly  her  sense  of  humour 
was  tickled,  but  that  was  all.  She  must 
h^ve  refused  to  marry  Tarnish  half  a  dozen 
times  at  least.  The  man  would  not  take 
*No'  for  an  answer.  He  w^as  in  deadly 
earnest.  Nothing  would  convince  him  that 
Barbara  Hobart  would  not  marry  him  sooner 
or  later.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  watch. 
The  other  young  men  seemed  to  stand  round 
in  a  more  or  less  snarling  ring,  waiting  for 
Tarnish  to  own  himself  beaten.  And  so  the 
queer  game  went  on,  until  Cyril  Langford 
joined  tlje  club. 

"  He  was  a  very  quiet-mannered  young 
fellow,  not  in  the  least  formidable  to  look  at. 
He  did  not  seem  to  take  his  golf  very 
seriously,  but  one  or  two  people  told  me 
that  he  could  be  exceedingly  useful  if  he 
liked.  He  was  one  of  those  annoying  men 
w^ho  play  all  games  quite  well  by  nature 
without  trouble.  He  had  played  for  his 
county  at  cricket.  Now  he  was  taking  up 
golf. 

"But  neither  he  nor  his  golf  attracted 
much  attention  for  a  while.  It  was  only 
when  he  began  to  play  regularly  with 
Barbara  Hobart  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
caused  any  sensation.  And  then  instantly 
he  became  what  you  might  call  a  public 
character. 

"  Several  members  told  me  privately  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  trouble  between 
Tarnish  and  this  Langford.  And,  indeed,  I 
could  see  it  for  myself.  The  way  Tarnish 
glared  at  him  in  the  club-house  would  have 
made  most  men  nervous.  But  Cyril  Langford 
contrived  somehow  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact  of 
Tarnish's  existence.  And  Tarnish  had  his 
vanity.  He  liked  impressing  people.  I 
used  to  watch  him  being  ignored  by  young 
Langford,  and  slowly  working  himself  up  into 
such  a  frenzy  that  I  almost  expected  to  see 
him  run  amuck  at  any  moment. 

"This  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on.  I 
judged  it  my  duty  to  give  a  w^ord  of  warning 
to  young  Langford.  By  this  time  his 
attentions  to  Barbara  Hobart  were  distinctly 
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marked.  They  seemed  to  hit  it  off  well 
together  from  the  very  first,  which  w^as  all 
very  well,  and  quite  pretty  to  watch,  but  I 
did  not  want  the  club  to  receive  unwelcome 
advertisement  by  a  brutal  murder  being 
committed  on  its  premises.  An  hon.  secretary 
worth  his  salt  has  to  think  of  these  things. 

"  So  I  spoke  to  young  Langford  with  rare 
tact  and  delicacy.  Perhaps  I  was  too  tactful. 
It  took  me  quite  a  long  while  to  make  him 
see  what  I  meant.  When  he  did,  he  laughed 
with  annoying  coolness. 

"  '  It's  very  good  of  you,'  he  said,  with 
the  queer,  lazy  sort  of  drawl  he  had.  '  But 
please  don't  worry.  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
w  look  after  myself.' 

"  So  I  had  to  leave  it  at  that. 
''And  then,  by  the  perversity  of  Fate, 
Tarnish  and  Cyril  Langford  were  drawn 
together  in  the  first  round  of  the  Spring 
Tournament.  That  sort  of  thing  always 
happens.  It  was  generally  felt  that  that 
game  would  mark  a  climax  in  their  relations. 
And  it  did,  it  did  ! 

"  Tarnish  was  mad  to  win.  That  very 
morning,  as  luck  w-ould  have  it,  he  had 
heard  that  Barbara  Hobart  had  accepted 
Cyril  Langford.  And  he  came  down  to  the 
course  more  like  a  stage  villain  than  an 
ordinary  decent  golfer.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  he  had  made  up  his  perverted 
mind  to  do,  but  I  am  certain  that  he 
meant  to  start  by  wiping  the  floor  with  his 
rival  in  that  game  at  golf.  After  that,  he 
probably  meant  to  wipe  the  floor  with  him 
quite  literally. 

"  I  didn't  see  the  game,  but  both  of  them 
seem  to  have  played  superbly.  Tarnish 
contrived  to  keep  his  temper  and  his  form, 
and  it  was  a  ding-dong  match  to  the 
seventeenth  green.  Yonng  Langford, 
winning  that  hole,  became  dormy  one.  You 
know  our  last  hole  ?  The  green  is  guarded 
by  a  deep,  broad  bunker  more  like  a  big  sand- 
pit than  anything  else.  It  must  be  quite 
twenty  feet  deep.  Tarnish,  quite  rightly 
taking  all  risks,  went  out  to  carry  that 
bunker  with  his  drive.  It  can  just  be  done 
with  a  fair  wind  by  a  very  long  hitter. 
Tarnish  made  a  gallant  effort,  but  just  failed. 
That  pit  of  a  bunker  engulfed  his  ball. 
Young  Langford  played  short,  and  was 
near  the  pin  with  his  second.  He,  of 
course,  only  required  a  half  to  win  the 
match.  Tarnish  disappeared  into  the  bunker 
with  his  niblick.  His  ball  was  practically 
unplayable.  He  hewed  at  it  three  times 
without  getting  clear.  Then  I  suppose  he 
began  to  see  really  red.     He  called  young 


Langford  down  into  the  bunker  and  said 
something  to  him.  What  his  actual  words 
were  I  do  not  know.  They  were  several 
sufficiently  lurid  versions  about.  But  what 
I  do  know  is  that  a  messenger  came  flying 
to  me  in  the  club-house,  panting  out  that 
'  Tarnish  and  Langford  were  fighting  to  a 
finish  in  the  big  sand  bunker  ! ' 

"  It  was  literally  true.  I  was  at  the  edge 
of  the  bunker  within  ten  seconds.  Most  of 
the  members  seemed  to  be  there,  too. 
Several  of  us  tried  to  interfere,  but  it  was 
not  the  least  use.  Both  Langford  and 
Tarnish  meant  settling  all  differences  once 
for  all.     And,  my  word,  they  did  it  ! 

"  It  was  a  great  fight.  To  look  at  young 
Langford,  you  would  not  have  expected  him 
to  stand  up  to  Tarnish  for  thirty  seconds. 
He  was  slimly  built,  compared  with  Tarnish. 
But  he  had  an  amazing  reach,  and  he  was 
a  really  fine  boxer,  as  quick  on  his  legs  as  a 
cat.  It  transpired  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  the  runner-up  in  the  Middle  Weight 
Amateur  Championship.  Anyway,  he  gave 
Tarnish  a  painful  surprise. 

"The  loose  sand  and  his  lighter  weight 
were  all  in  Langford's  favour.  Tarnish 
could  hardly  move.  That  young  fellow  was 
all  over  him.  To  our  amazement,  we  soon 
saw  that  there  was  going  to  be  only  one  man 
in  it,  and  that  man  was  not  Tarnish.  He 
must  have  seen  it,  too.  But  I  will  say  he 
took  his  gruel  like  a  man.  No  one  ever 
doubted  his  pluck.  It  didn't  last  long, 
I'm  glad  to  say.  The  specUicle  was  most 
demoralising  for  the  caddies.  Young  Lang- 
ford got  home  with  a  clean  right-hander  on 
Tarnish's  chin,  and  that  ended  the  business. 
Tarnish  went  down  and  '  out.'  " 

The  hon.  secretary,  quite  hoarse  with 
incessant  speech,  lapsed  into  a  thought- 
ful silence.  But  he  seemed  expectant  of 
questions,  and  I  humoured  him. 

''  And  what  happened  afterwards  ?  "  I 
asked.    "  How  did  Tarnish  bear  his  defeat  ?  " 

"Like  a  sportsman,"  the  hon.  secretary 
answered  briskly.  ''  He  even  subscribed 
handsomely  to  the  fund  for  a  wedding- 
present,  which  the  hon.  secretary,  among 
his  other  countless  duties,  found  time  to 
organise." 

I  mused  awhile. 

"  Well,  it's  a  good  story,"  I  said  at  last. 
"  I  suppose  Cyril  Langford  would  be  con- 
sidered the  hero  of  it  by  most  people.  But 
to  me  he  isn't." 

The  hon.  secretary  leaned  forward. 

"  Who  is  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  The  hon.  secretary,"  I  answered. 
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HE  Staked  Plains 
are  monotonous. 
Death  Valley,  they 
say,  will  drive  a 
lonely  man  mad, 
but,  for  downright 
heart-breaking 
sameness,  the 
Florida  flat-woods 
are  bad  to  beat. 
The  soil  is  a  level 
expanse  of  dull  grey  sand,  dry  on  top,  water- 
logged below.  It  grows  nothing  but  wire 
grass,  saw;  palmettoes,  and  scrub  pines,  and  is 
so  shallow  that  the  latter  rarely  rise  to  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height.  There  are  next  to 
no  animals  or  birds,  but  their  absence  is 
made  up  for  bj  a  plenitude  of  insect  and 
reptile  life. 

Maurice  Carne,  walking  from  one  tree  to 
the  next,  broad  axe  on  shoulder,  glanced 
around  him  with  an  expression  of  w^earj 
disgust  on  his  thin,  brown  face.  He  was 
not  alone.  Here  and  there  at  intervals 
other  men  were  at  work.  Most  were  negroes. 
Some  chopped  long  strips  of  bark  from  the 
trunks,  others  inserted  tin  cups  in  deep 
notches  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  bared 
patches,  others,  again,  were  filling  barrels 
with  the  raw  turpentine  collected  from  the 
bleeding  trees. 

It  was  not  on  these  that  Game's  eyes 
rested,  but  upon  other  figures  at  a  greater 
distance — whilbe  men,  who  did  not  work, 
but  sat  upon  logs  in  a  wide  circle,  loafing, 
chewing,  or  smoking,  and  watching  the 
toiling  gang  in  the  centre,  a  stern,  hard- 
faced  lot,  each  with  a  Winchester  repeater 
lying  across  his  knees  or  propped  against  the 
log  beside  him. 

"Hi,  there,  you  Britisher,  git  on  with 
your  work,  or  Til  mighty  soon  fix  you  I  " 

The  order,  harsh  and  threatenmg,  came 
from  the  nearest  guard,  and  Carne,  biting 
his  lip  with  impotent  anger,  raised  his  axe 
and  mechanically,  but   with   skill  born  of 


long  practice,  began  stripping  the  bark  with 
his  broad,  sharp  blade,  baring  the  yellow 
wood,  which  was  instantly  dotted  with  white 
beads  of  sticky,  aromatic  sap. 

It  was  September,  the  hottest  month  in 
the  Florida  year.  The  rains  were  over,  and 
the  sun  beat  down  with  intolerable  fierceness. 
There  w-as  not  a  breath  of  cooling  breeze,  and 
around  every  man's  head  hung  and  buzzed  a 
thick  swarm  of  gnats,  which,  though  they 
did  not  bite,  filled  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils, 
causing  them  intolerable  irritation. 

A  gigantic  dragon-fly,  flashing  metallic 
blue  in  the  hot  glare,  hovered  in  front  of 
Carne,  then  darted  away.  Carne  glanced 
after  it  with  bitter  envy.  Even  if  it  hved 
but  for  a  day,  at  any  rate  it  was  free. 

And  he  was  a  prisoner,  doomed  to  fifteen 
years  of  this  ghastly  slavery. 

The  Fenokee  convict  camp,  into  which 
a  hideous  ill  fate  had  cast  the  unlucky 
Carne,  was  one  of  those  amazing  survivals 
of  savagery  which  are  still  to  be  found  in 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  United  States. 
In  Florida  convicts  are  still  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  term  of  their  sentence, 
and  penal  servitude  in  a  British  prison  is 
light  and  life  compared  with  the  lot  of  a 
slave  in  a  Southern  turpentine  farm. 

Hour  by  hour  the  dreadful  day  dragged 
by,  and  the  shadows  of  the  stunted  pines 
slowly  lengthened,  until  the  red  sun  dropped 
below  the  black  line  of  forest.  The  gnats 
vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  liungry  hordes 
of  mosquitoes  and  sandflies,  and  from  a 
neighbouring  swamp  the  deep  boom  of  the 
bull-frog  and  the  strange  bleating  cry  of  hir> 
green  cousin  heralded  another  night. 

As  the  grey  wisps  of  malarious  mist  swam 
ghost-like  among  the  darkening  woods,  the 
guards  closed  in.  Hoarse  orders  rang  out, 
and  the  miserable  convicts,  exhausted  with 
eleven  hours  of  sweltering  toil,  gathered 
wearily  and,  marshalled  in  a  long  line, 
were  marched  back  to  camp. 

Camp  consisted  of  a  number  of  sheds  built 
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of  logs  roofed  with  shingles,  and  surrounded 
by  a  high  stockade  of  unbarked  trunks.  On 
a  small  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  cleared 
o-round  was  a  barrack-like  building  of  un- 
painted  boards,  for  the  housing  of  the 
guards.  This  had  doors  and  glazed  windows. 
The  sheds  for  the  convicts  had  no  such 
conveniences. 

Too  weary  to  talk,  the  prisoners  marched 
sullenly  to  then*  quarters.  Fires  were  lighted, 
water  drawn  from  the  common  well,  rations 
were  served  out,  and  the  cooking  of  supper 
began. 

The  food  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the 
accommodation.  To  each  was  given  a  small 
piece  of  salted  hog's  flesh,  known  as  "sow 
belly,"  and  a  handful  of  "  hominy,"  which  is 
cracked  maize.  Carne  and  his  companions 
had  forgotten  the  very  taste  of  wheaten 
bread  or  coffee.  Their  greatest  luxuries 
were  sweet  potatoes,  which  were  served  out 
once  a  week,  and  an  occasional  tin  mug  of 
black  molasses  thick  with  dead  cockroaches. 
Half  dead  with  fatigue,  Carne  was  squatting 
over  his  fire,  watching  his  meagre  portion  of 
salt  meat  spluttering  in  the  pan,  and  thankful 
for  the  pungent  pine  smoke  which  kept  off 
the  ravenous  mosquitoes,  when  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him,  and  a  man  came  up  with 
an  armful  of  cut  wood.  He  was  lean  and 
wiry  as  Carne  himself,  but  slighter  and 
shorter.  His  skin  was  dark  as  a  mulatto's, 
but  his  straight  black  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
and  clear  grey  eyes  showed  that  there  was 
no  African  blood  in  his  veins. 

He  stooped  and  liglited  a  length  of  "fat " 
wood  in  Carne's  fire. 

"I  got  it,"  he  whispered  swiftly.  Low 
as  his  voice  was  pitched,  it  held  a  note  of 
triumph,  and  Carne  felt  a  corresponding 
thrill.     He  knew  what  "  it  "  meant. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  the  same  quick  undertone. 

"To-night,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
Watch  out,  now." 

He  was  gone  as  rapidly  and  noiselessly  as 
he  had  come.  Carne  watched  him  to  the 
door  of  the  guards'  quarters,  with  the  resinous 
torch  flaring  in  his  hand.  His  own  heart 
was  beating  so  hard  that  he  could  almost 
hear  it,  and  there  was  an  odd  tightness  about 
his  throat,  making  it  difficult  to  breathe. 

For  Eay  Horndon  was  his  only  friend  in 
this  squalid  abode  of  misery,  and  his  one 
hope  of  escape  from  it.  Horndon  was  a 
young  Southerner  doing  time  for  killing  a 
man.  It  had  been  in  fair  fight,  and, 
ordinarily  speaking,  the  accused  would  have 
left  court  without  a  stain  on  his  character. 


Unluckily  for  Horndon,  his  politics  were  the 
wrong  colour.  The  other  party  were  in 
power,  and  the  judge,  a  rabid  Kepublican, 
had  given  him  the  monstrous  sentence  of  ten 
years  penitentiary. 

Unlike  Carne,  Horndon  had  friends,  out- 
side, and,  although  direct  interference  was 
impossible,  it  was  they  who  Were  aiding  him 
in  the  sclieme  he  had  formed  for  escape. 
This  plan  was  no  less  than  the  wholesale 
drugging  of  the  guards,  and  'Mt"  was  a 
bottle  of  veronal  which  one  of  his  friends  had 
hidden  in  a  place  previously  agreed  upon. 

The  prisoners  were  supposed  to  take  turns 
in  acting  as  cooks  and  orderlies  to  the 
guards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guards 
were  not  such  fools  as  to  entrust  the  • 
preparation  of  their  food  to  the  average 
ignorant  negro.  They  picked  for  the 
purpose  men  who  really  could  cook,  and,  as 
Horndon  was  one  of  these,  there  seemed,  on 
the  face  of  it,  every  likelihood  that  his  plan 
might  succeed. 

To  Carne,  however,  the  watching  was 
agony.  The  minutes  dragged  with  leaden 
slowness,  and  every  nerve  in  his  body 
quivered  as  he  sat  crouched  over  his  smoky 
tire,  making  pretence  to  eat  his  miserable 
supper. 

Daylight  faded  out  of  the  sky,  and  the 
great  Southern  stars  glowed  softly  overhead. 
Away  in  the  distance  a  wdiip-poor-will  uttered 
its  long-drawn  melancholy  cry.  The  frogs 
still  boomed  in  the  swamp,  and  there  was  a 
constant  chirr  of  crickets  in  the  tree-tops. 
The  fires  died  down,  and  the  slaves  of  the 
stockade  crept  one  by  one  to  their  mattresses 
of  Spanish  moss.  The  only  fight  left  came 
from  the  windows  of  the  barracks.  The 
night  was  so  still  that  Carne  could  plainly 
hear  the  talk  and  laughter  of  the  men 
within,  and  the  clatter  of  their  knives  and 
forks  as  they  ate.  Fresh  misgivings  assailed 
him,  and  his  imagination,  pre ter naturally 
active,  pictured  every  possible  way  in  which 
Horndon's  plan  might  fail. 

Now  that  the  sun  was  down,  there  was  no 
method  of  measuring  time,  and  it  seemed  to 
Carne  that  he  waited  through  an  eternity. 

Two  of  the  guards,  relieved  every  three 
hours,  patrolled  the  stockade  all  night.  One 
came  past,  and  harshly  inquired  why  he  had 
not  turned  in.  Carne  had  an  insane  impulse 
to  hurl  himself  on  the  man,  but  he  stifled  it, 
and  moved  quietly  away  into  the  darkness  of 
his  sleeping-shed.  It  was  the  one  concession 
made  to  the  white  prisoners  that,  by  night, 
at   least,   they   were   not  herded   with   the 
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He  lay  down  and  listened.  Was  it 
imagination,  or  were  the  sounds  from  the 
barracks  dying  down  ?  After  a  time  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  suspense.  He 
crawled  out  again. 

The  light  of  the  smoky  oil-lamps  still 
shone  through  the  open  barrack  windows, 
but  the  talk  and  laughter  had  ceased.  His 
heart  leaped. 

One  of  the  two  patrols  passed  close,  but 
did  not  notice  him,  crouched  as  he  was  in 
the  shadow.    The  other  was  nowhere  visible. 

The  sentry  moved  on  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  Then  the  slightest  rustle 
reached  Game's  ears,  and  Horndon  rose  like 
a  shadow  beside  him. 

"  W-well  ?  "  Came  could  hardly  speak 
from  excitement. 

"  I've  fixed  'em,"  whispered  the  other 
gleefully.  *'  They're  lying  around  like  dead 
hogs.  Up  with  you,  pardner  !  There  ain't 
no  time  to  waste." 

Carne  was  on  his  feet  like  a  flash. 

"  What  about  the  patrols  ?  " 

"  One's  doped.  He  came  up  for  whisky, 
and  I  gave  him  a  dose.  We'll  have  to  chance 
the  other.  Go  quiet,  now.  We  don't  want 
the  niggers  out." 

On  tiptoe  they  stole  away  towards  the 
fence.  It  was  ten  feet  high,  and  set  with 
barbed  wire  along  the  top.  Carne  gave 
Horndon  a  back.  Lithe  as  a  cat,  the 
American  leaped  up  and  flung  his  coat  across 
the  wire.  Next  moment  Came  saw  his  dark 
figure  on  the  top  outlined  against  the  night 
sky. 

Horndon  stretched  himself  flat  on  the 
coat,  Carne  gave  a  wild  scramble,  reached 
the  other's  outstretched  hand,  and  was 
hauled  up. 

There  came  a  loud  shout  and  the  sound 
of  a  man  running. 

"  Quick,  Carne,  he's  seen  us  ! "  hissed 
Horndon,  as  he  dropped  nimbly  on  the  far 
side. 

A  rifle  cracked.  A  bullet  hummed  wasp- 
like over  Carne's  head.  Before  the  guard 
could  fire  a  second  shot,  Carne,  too,  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  two  fugitives  were  running 
like  jack-rabbits  across  the  cleared  ground. 

"  Go  slow,  pardner.  We're  safe  now,  I 
reckon,"  said  Horndon,  seizing  Carne  by  the 
elbow  as  they  reached  the  cover  of  a  heavy 
clump  of  palmetto.  "  That  fellow^  may  shoot 
and  shout  all  he's  a  mind  to  ;  he  won't 
wake  the  rest  of  the  crowd." 

"  What  about  the  dogs  ?  "  asked  Carne 
uneasily. 

"  I  guess  that  chap'll  have  enough  to  do 


looking  after  the  niggers,  without  worrying 
about  no  dogs,"  chuckled  Horndon,  ''and 
we'll  be  through  water  enough  before 
morning  to  puzzle  the  bloodhounds." 

He  set  the  pace  at  a  steady  jog,  and,  after 
about  an  hour's  hard  travelling,  a  black  wall 
of  cypress  rose  in  front. 

Most  Floridians  avoid  swamps  like  the 
plague,  but  Horndon,  who  knew  the  country 
like  the  palm  of  his  hand,  kept  straight  on. 
The  rotten  ground  quaked  underfoot,  the 
sour  smell  of  age-long  decay  rose  to  Carne's 
nostrils,  then  he  was  following  the  other 
through  a  dark  tunnel,  of  which  the  sides 
and  roof  were  matted  vegetation. 

"  Watch  out,  Carne,"  said  Horndon 
warningly.  "  There's  more  snakes  here  than 
is  healthy  for  white  men." 

"  Where  are  we  ? "  asked  Carne,  as  he 
groped  through  the  gloom,  ankle-deep  in 
stagnant  water. 

"  In  an  old  Injun  path.  There's  an 
island  somewheres  in  front,  if  I  can  find  it." 

How  his  companion  ever  picked  his  way 
through  the  blackness  was  sheer  miracle  to 
Carne.  Alone,  he  would  have  been  lost 
within  a  dozen  steps.  Again  and  again,  the 
old  Indian  path  was  cut  by  bear  or  deer 
tracks,  but  Horndon  was  never  deceived  into 
taking  these.  Sometimes  a  break  in  the 
cypress  showed  the  stars  reflected  in  deep 
pools  of  stagnant  water  ;  again,  their  way 
would  wind  between  morasses  of  bottomless 
slime.  Yet  Horndon  was  never  at  fault, 
and  about  two  in  the  morning  the  ground 
suddenly  rose  steeply,  and  they  climbed  on 
to  one  of  those  great  shell  mounds,  the 
origin  of  which  remains  to  this  day  a 
complete  and  utter  mystery. 

Eeaching  the  top,  Horndon  flung  himself 
down.  "  I  reckon  we're  safe  here,"  he  said, 
with  a  chuckle.     "  Sleep  hard,  pardner." 

He  was  sound  asleep  in  a  minute,  and 
Carne,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement, 
followed  his  example.  Even  the  mosquitoes 
had  no  power  to  disturb  him,  and  he  never 
stirred  until  the  first  rays  of  the  new-risen 
sun  fell  across  his  face. 

Horndon  was  already  on  his  feet,  and  had 
lighted  a  small  fire.     Carne  stared. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Don't  you  want  no  breakfast  ?  "  countered 
the  other. 

"  Yes,  if  there  was  anything  to  cook." 

"  I  don't  reckon  to  starve  so  long  as  there's 
turtles  in  Floridy,"  answered  Horndon  dryly, 
as  he  turned  out  a  hatful  of  the  leathery- 
skinned  eggs  of  the  soft-shelled  turtle  and 
placed  them  to  roast  in  the  ashes. 


'  I  reckon  you  don't  know  who  'twas  as  really  shot  Vicary  ? '  said  Hansell,  after  a  pause." 


"  Say,  Carne,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  I'd 
like  to  see  the  faces  of  those  fellows  at  the 
camp  when  they  wake  up  this  morning  and 
find  how  they've  been  done  in." 

Came  did  not  smile.  "There's  another 
face  I  want  to  see  a  deal  more  than  any 
of  our  late  guards,"  he  answered  grimly. 

"  Whose  is  that  ?  " 

"  Steve  Hansen's." 


"  Hansell  ?  Why,  that's  the  chap  as  gave 
evidence  against  you  at  your  trial,  ain't  it  ? 

"Hansell,"  said  Carne  deliberately,  "is 
the  man  who  murdered  Yicary." 

Horndon  started  slightly.  Knowing  Carne 
as  he  did,  he  had  never  believed  him  to  be 
^•uilty  of  the  crime  for  which  \w  liad  been 
sentenced— the  cold-blooded  ^ootin,o'  of 
game-warden   Yicary.      Bnt,   ijhe   idea^  that 
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Hausell  was  the  real  culprit  had  never 
occurred  to  him. 

"  Haiisell !  "  he  repeated  slowly.  "  Come 
CO  think  of  it,  he's  skunk  enough  for  any- 
thing !  But,  say,  what  did  he  want  to  kill 
Yicary  for  ?  " 

"Because  he  was  afraid  of  him.  Vicary 
had  spotted  his  moonshining  outfit,  and 
Hansen  believed  that  he  was  going  to  inform 
the  sheriff." 

"  But  'twas  your  gun  as  was  found  by 
Yicary's  body  ?  " 

"  Just  so.  Hansell  stole  it  from  my  shack 
while  I  was  away.  He  and  I  had  a  row  over 
the  egret  rookery  down  on  Hales  Island,  and 
that  was  his  way  of  getting  square." 

Horndon  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"  I  knowed  Steve  Hansell  was  tough,  but 
this  is  the  limit.  Wal,  now,  what  do  you 
reckon  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Find  the  scoundrel  and  wring  the  truth 
out  of  him,"  answered  Carne  fiercely.  "  It's 
my  only  chance,"  he  added.  "  Unless  I  can 
get  the  conviction  quashed,  I'm  a  hunted 
criminal  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Horndon  nodded. 

**  That's  right,  pardner.  Still,  I  guess  you'll 
find  Steve  a  mighty  hard  nut  to  crack." 

•'I'll  crack  him  right  enough  if  I  can  get 
my  hands  on  him,"  answered  Carne,  with 
dangerous  quietness. 

"  Where's  this  moonshining  outfit  of  his  ?  " 
([uestioned  .Horndon. 

•'  In  the  Wekiva  Swamp." 

"  That  ain't  a  great  ways  off  here,"  said 
Horndon  thoughtfully.  "  I  guess  we  can 
do  it  in  two  nights'  walking.  And  it  would 
be  a  mighty  good  place  to  lie  up  till  the  hue 
and  cry  has  quieted  down.  All  right,  pardner, 
count  me  in.     I'm  coming  along." 

They  started  an  hour  before  sunset,  and, 
just  as  the  whip-poor-wills  began  to  cry, 
reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  A  score  of 
times  that  night  Carne  thanked  his  stars  that 
he  had  Horndon  as  guide.  The  American 
was  a  wizard  at  finding  fords  over  creeks 
and  passages  through  seemingly  impassable 
sloughs. 

At  dawn  they  raided  a  sweet  potato 
patch,  then  lay  up  for  the  day  in  a  thick 
hammock. 

There  was  no  sign  of  pursuit,  and  on  the 
second  morning  after  their  escape  they  were 
safe  in  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  great 
Wekiva  Swamp. 

Here  Carne  took  the  lead.  He  had  been 
employed  in  a  shingle  camp  on  the  Wekiva 
River  during  the  previous  winter,  and  knew 
the  swamp  paths.     They  rested  a  few  hours 


in  an  old,  deserted  camp,  and  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  pushed  on  again. 

An  hour's  tramp  through  sweltering  jungle 
brought  them  to  a  sandy  island  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  long-leafed  pine.  It  was  a 
relief  to  both  to  feel  their  feet  once  more  on 
firm  ground. 

Carne  signed  to  his  companion  to  go 
quietly,  and  they  tiptoed  cautiously  across 
a  deep  carpet  of  fragrant  pine-needles. 
Presently  Carne  pulled  up  short. 

They  were  on  the  edge  of  a  small  clearing 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
trees  had  been  felled  and  burnt,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  their  charred 
remains,  through  which  the  great  black 
stumps  stuck  out  dismally.  In  the  centre 
was  a  small  but  solid  slab-built  shack,  with 
shuttered  windows  and  chimney  of  sun-dried 
clay. 

Beyond  the  house  a  rough  track  ran  out 
of  the  clearing  and  vanished  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest. 

"  That's  Hansen's,"  said  Carne  curtly. 

"  The  door's  shut,  and  there's  no  smoke 
from  the  chimney.  I  reckon  Steve  ain't  to 
home,"  answered  Horndon. 

"  He's  probably  down  the  river  with  a 
^argo  of  kegs,"  said  Carne,  frowning. 

"  How  many  are  there  in  his  gang  ?  " 

"  He  works  alone  except  for  a  nigger — 
Yellow  Jake  they  call  him — but  he's  away 
most  of  the  time." 

"  If  there's  only  one  in  the  place,  I  reckon 
we  can  tackle  him,"  suggested  Horndon. 
.  But  Carne  was  for  caution.  "  It's  Hansell 
I'm  after,  not  Jake,"  he  said.  "  I  tell  you 
straight,  Horndon,  I'm  not  taking  any 
chances." 

Horndon  glanced  at  Carne's  tight-set  jaw 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Wal,  pardner,"  he  observed,  '*  I'm  mighty 
hungry  and  mighty  thirsty,  and  I  reckon 
there's  victuals  and  drink  in  the  shack  there. 
Still,  to  oblige  you,  I'm  willing  to  w^ait." 

Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
lie  up  among  the  pines  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Then,  if  there  was  still  no  sign  of  life, 
Horndon  was  to  try  the  cabin  and  see  if 
anyone  was  at  home.  Even  if  Hansell  were 
there,  he  would  not  recognise  Horndon,  for 
the  two  had  never  met. 

The  shadows  lengthened  slowly,  but  the 
hot  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  at  last 
Horndon  crept  slowly  out  of  cover.  Carne 
watched  him  into  the  shack,  and  presently 
saw  him  come  out  again  and  beckon. 

He  found  him  hungrily  devouring  corn- 
bread  and  molasses. 
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"  Say,  Carne,"  he  grinned,  "  Steve  Hansell 
may  be  seven  different  kinds  of  a  skunk, 
but  his  cornbread's  real  good.  And  here's 
whisky  to  burn." 

As  he  spoke,  he  poured  out  a  stiff  tot 
from  a  bottle  on  the  table  and  swallowed 
down  the  fiery  stuff  with  evident  relish. 
He  was  going  to  take  a  second  drink,  but 
Carne  stopped  him. 

"  Not  now,"  he  said  quietly  ;  "  afterwards, 
as  much  as  you  like." 

For  a  moment  Horndon's  eyes  flashed. 
Then  he  laughed  in  his  good-natured  way. 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Carne.  Still,  I 
reckon  I'll  tote  a  drop  along.  We  don't 
know  when  we'll  be  needing  it." 

To  this  Carne  offered  no  objection.  No 
man  who  values  his  life  should  travel  through 
these  reptile-ridden  swamps  without  a  supply 
of  alcohol.  He  took  some  food  and  ate  rapidly. 
Then  they  divided  the  rest  of  the  bread. 

"  AVhat's  the  game  now,  pardner  ?  "  asked 
Horn  don. 

"  I'm  going  down  to  the  landing  to  see 
if  the  boat's  there.  If  it's  not,  I  shall  know 
that  Hansen's  up  the  river.  I  mean  to  wait 
for  him,  if  it's  a  month  !  " 

*'  Gee,  I  hope  it  won't  be  that  long  !  " 
said  Horndon.  "  Still,  I'm  kind  of  anxious 
to  see  this  game  out." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  outside,  and 
Carne  followed.  Together  they  entered  the 
narrow  trail  which  led  out  of  the  far  side 
of  the  clearing.  This  soon  left  firm  ground 
and  dropped  into  sheer  swamp.  But  the 
"  muck "  bottom  had  been  rudely  floored 
with  logs,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  path  had 
been  used  constantly  and  lately. 

On  either  side  rose  serried  ranks  of  tall, 
slender  cabbage  palmettoes,  their  plumed 
tops  towering  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet 
overhead.  Though  the  sun  was  not  yet 
down,  it  was  already  dusk  at  the  bottom  of 
this  monstrous  growth.  Behind  the  walls 
of  dense  greenery  slight  rustling  sounds  gave 
evidence  of  the  teeming  reptile  life,  and 
from  somewhere  in  the  distance  came  the 
resonant  hammering  of  a  great  ivory-billed 
woodpecker  seeking  his  evening  meal  in  the 
bark  of  a  rotten  tree. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
scream  which  rang  and  echoed  w^eirdly 
through  the  aisles  of  the  swamp  forest. 
The  two  men  stopped  and  stared  at  one 
Hnother. 

"  Panther  ?  "  muttered  Carne. 

"  No,  by  thunder,  that's  no  panther  !  " 
answered  Horndon.  "That's  a  man—and 
hurt  bad,  too  I  " 


He  began  to  run,  and  Carne  followed. 

The  sound  had  come  from  somewhere  an 
front..  Rounding  the  next  bend,  there  came 
in  sight  a  narrow  creek  overarched  by 
gigantic  cypresses.  The  oily  brown  water 
was  half  choked  by  rafts  of  floating  water- 
lettuce.  At  the  bank  the  path  ended  in  a 
rude  landing-stage,  to  w^hich  a  flat-bottomed 
scow  was  tied. 

On  the  rough-hewn  planks  of  the  landing 
lay  a  man,  writhing  in  agony. 

He  was  grossly  fat.  His  hairless,  pimply 
face  was  contorted  with  terror,  he  was 
groaning  in  agony. 

At  sound  of  the  approaching  footsteps,  he 
raised  himself  and  fixed  his  starting  eyes  on 
the  new-comers. 

"  Whisky  !  "  he  begged.  "  Whisky  !  I'm 
snake-bit !  " 

Carne  stopped  short 

"  Hansell—it's  Steve  Hansell !  "  he  cried 
harshly. 

"  That's  who  it  is.  I  seed  him  in  court  the 
day  you  was  tried,"  answered  Horndon  coolly. 

"  Whisky  !  "  implored  Hansell  again  in 
piteous  accents.  "Gimme  whisky."  He 
tried  to  raise  himself,  but  fell  again.  The 
poison  was  working  terribly  in  his  veins. 

"  Give  me  the  bottle,"  said  Carne  to 
Horndon.     "  I  can't  stand  this." 

Horndon  made  no  movement  to  comply. 

"  Give  me  tlie  bottle,"  said  Carne  again 
sharply. 

"You  must  be  plumb  crazy,"  answered 
Horndon.  "  You  ain't  a-going  to  give  him 
the  whisky  unless  he  pays  for  it." 

Carne  stared  at  Horndon,  horror  in  his 
eyes.     He  knew  what  he  meant. 

"  It's  good  sense  what  I'm  saying," 
continued  the  American.  "  Tell  him  to  own 
up,  and  you'll  give  him  the  stuff." 

"Whisky  !  "  repeated  Hansell  more  faintly. 
"  I'm  dying  !  "  His  face  was  livid.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse, 

Carne  hesitated  no  longer.  The  bottle 
was  sticking  out  of  Horndon's  pocket.  He 
snatched  it,  sprang  across  to  Hansell,  and, 
pulling  out  the  cork,  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

Hansell  emptied  nearly  half  its  contents.  ^ 
The  raw  stinging  spirit  had  an  instant  effect. 
His  eyes  cleared,  the  ghastly  blueness  passed 
from  his  face. 

"  Where  were  you  bitten  ? "  demanded 
Carne. 

"  Left  leg— two  places,"  answered  Hansell 
hoarsely.  " 'Twas  a  big  cottonmouth, 
mocassin.  He  was  lying  under  that  there 
board,  and  he  got  me  as  I  stepped  out  o'  the 
boat." 
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"  Got  a  knife  ?  "  asked  Carne  curtly. 

Haiisell,  with  shaking  hand,  took  one  from 
his  coat-pocket.  Carne  opened  it  and  ripped 
the  man's  trouser  leg. 

Of  the  details  of  the  rough  surgery  that 
followed,  the  less  said  the  better.  Carne 
himself  needed  a  stiff  dose  from  the  bottle 
when  it  was  over.  As  for  Hansell,  he  had 
fainted. 

"  We  must  get  him  up  to  the  shack,"  said 
Carne. 

"  I've  a  mind  to  leave  you  to  do  it 
yourself,"  answered  Horndon  disgustedly. 
"  Dog-gone  if  I  ever  seed  a  chap  chuck  away 
his  chances  like  you've  done." 

All  the  same,  he  helped  Carne 'to  carry 
Hansell  back. 

The  man  was  terribly  heavy,  and  they  were 
both  dripping  and  exhausted  by  the  time 
they  had  got  him  into  the  cabin  and  laid 
him  on  bis  dirty  mattress  of  sacking  stuffed 
with  Spanish  moss. 

"  He  looks  mighty  bad,"  said  Horndon, 
straightening  his  aching  back.  "Wal,  I 
reckon  I'll  cook  some  supper." 

He  found  bacon  and  meal,  and  set  to 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  rusty  stove,  which,  with 
the  still  and  a  rough  table,  composed  the 
furniture  of  the  squalid  cabin.  The  place 
reeked  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol.  Carne 
opened  the  windows  and  door,  and  sat  down 
on  a  packing-case  beside  the  mattress. 

Presently  Horndon  put  food  on  the  table. 
He  was  a  clever  cook,  and  it  was  the  best 
meal  that  either  had  tasted  for  many  a  long 
month,  but  Carne  ate  mechanically,  and 
neither  spoke. 

Darkness  fell.  Horndon  found  a  cheap 
oil  lamp,  trimmed  and  lit  it.  The  chimney 
was  bi*oken,  and  it  burnt  with  a  yellow, 
smoky  flame. 

"  I  ain't  a-going  to  sleep  in  this  place,"  he 
said  at  last,  and  went  outside,  where  Carne 
heard  him  cutting  palmetto  branches  for 
a  bed. 

Left  to  himself,  Carne  sat  watching 
Hansell.  The  man  was  breathing  heavily 
and  still  unconscious.  Carne's  mind  was 
full  of  bitter  thoughts,  yet,  in  spite  of 
everything,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  regret  what  he  had  done. 

Time  passed  slowly.  It  was  a  still  and 
sultry  night,  and  swarms  of  insects  fluttered 
round  the  lamp,  falhng  in  singed  drifts  on 
the  table  around  it.  Carne  was  half  dozing 
as  he  sat,  when  a  slight  stir  aroused  him. 

Hansen's  eyes  were  open  and  fixed  upon 
him.     His  lips  moved,  but  were  too  parched 


for  articulation.  Carne  rose,  filled  a  cup 
with  cold  coft'ee,  and  put  it  to  the  other's 
lips. 

Then  Hansell  spoke.  "Say,  mister,  air 
you  Carne,  or  am  I  dreaming  ? "  he  asked, 
in  a  husky  whisper. 

"  Of  course  I'm  Carne." 

"  Hev  they  let  ye  out,  then  ?  I  thought 
as  you  was  in  the  Penitentiary  ?  " 

''  So  I  was.  I  let  myself  out,"  answered 
Carne  giimly. 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  know  Avho  'twas  a« 
really  shot  Vicary  ?  "  said  Hansell,  after  a 
pause. 

Carne  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  Of  course  I  do.     It  was  you." 

'*  You  knowed  that,  and  yet  you  give  me  the 
whisky  ?  "  muttered  Hansell  unbelievingly. 

"  Horndon  told  me  I  was  a  fool,"  said 
Carne,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

Again  there  was  a  long  pause.  Then 
Hansell  spoke  again. 

His  voice  was  very  weak. 

"  Mister,  you'll  find  a  bit  o'  paper  and  a 
pencil  on  the  shelf  over  by  them  whisky 
kegs." 

Carne  found  and  fetched  them. 

"  Now  write  what  I  tells  you." 

Carne  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  For 
what  Hansell  bade  him  take  down  was  a 
detailed  confession  of  how  he — Hansell — had 
stolen  Carne's  gun  and  with  it  shot  game- 
warden  Yicary,  the  man  for  whose  murder 
Carne  had  been  convicted. 

"  Now  call  your  friend  in,  mister,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  finished.  ''  This  here  needs  a 
witness." 

Horndon's  amazement,  when  he  heard 
what  Carne  had  to  tell  him,  was  almost 
comical.  But  he  wasted  no  time  in  reading 
the  confession  and  witnessing  it. 

"  Say,  Hansell,"  he  remarked,  when  he  had 
put  his  name  to  the  document,  "they'll 
hang  you  sure  pop  when  they  gets  you." 

"  I  guess  not,"  answered  Hansell,  with  a 
shadow  of  a  grin  on  his  discoloured  face. 
"Not  unless  the  sheriff  gets  here  afore 
morning.  That  there  mocassin  did  my  job 
all  right." 

He  was  right.  Presently  he  dropped  back 
into  a  state  of  coma,  and  at  dawn  he  died. 

They  buried  him  among  the  burnt  logs, 
and  left  the  ill-omened  spot.  Horndon  went 
into  hiding  with  his  friends,  but  Carne  made 
boldly  for  Pinelake,  the  county  town,  and 
gave  himself  and  Hansell's  confession  up  to 
the  sheriff. 

A  week  later  he  was  formally  released. 
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SSS^HE  piping  times  of 
peace  that  seem 
now  so  far  away, 
so  much  part  of 
another  existence, 
were  broken  by 
local  strife  in  the 
brief,  well-contested 
affair  between  the 
Engineer  and 
Tommy  Briggs,  the 
newsboy.  Like  all  boyish  combats,  that 
notable  battle  led  to  no  lasting  bitterness 
between  the  belligerents.  Tommy,  it  will 
be  remembered,  got  his  own  back,  and  was 
five  shillings  in  pocket  over  the  business  ; 
he  could  afford  to  make  magnanimous  terms. 
The  Engineer  respected  the  victor's  prowess, 
and  the  pair  continued  to  meet,  at  early 
morn,  on  a  footing  of  growing  friendliness. 
Although  the  Man  of  Machines  had  no 
longer  any  immediate  axe  of  conspiracy  to 
grind  by  saving  the  Man  of  Letters  two 
hundred  yards  or  so  of  his  morning  trot,  he 
still  ran  down  to  fetch  the  papers,  and  came 
back  bursting  with  the  latest  fortunes  of 
the  Allies. 

Then  came  a  day  of  change.  Tommy 
appeared  as  usual,  but  he  no  longer  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  station  bookstall,  nor  did  he 
carry  all  the  papers.  AYith  him  was  another 
hterary  man,  whom  he  was  instructing  in 
the  duties  of  the  round,  and  he  himself  was 
arrayed  in  shorts, shirt,  and  Baden-Powell  hat. 
He  was  already  a  Scout  of  some  standing, 
with  many  badges. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  the  Engineer.  "  What's 
up  ?     Going  to  the  Front  ?  " 

"As  near  as  I  can  get,"  said  Thomas. 
"The  Kernel's  lookin'  arter  the  National 
Reserve  for  the  districk,  an'  I'm  one  of  his 
orderlies.     Cyclist." 

"  Lucky  beast ! "  said  the  Engineer 
enviously.  "  Wonder  if  Colonel  Bog— I  mean 
Colonel  F. — would  take  me  on,  too,  for  the 
fortnight  before  school  begins  ? " 


up.     But  you  can  ask. 


"  Think  he's  full 
Are  you  a  Scout  ?  " 

"Of  sorts.  Last  hols,  a  chap  started  a 
patrol  here,  and  we  did  some  work,  chiefly  in 
private  gardens,  but  I've  my  suspicions  we 
weren't  quite  a  regular  lot.  The  Scoutmaster 
said  we  were  affilibusted  to  some  corps  nearer 
Town,  but  I've  my  doubts.  We  had  our 
clothes  and  stuff,  and  be  taught  us  very  well, 
but  the  thhig  fell  to  pieces  after  I  went  back 
to  school  again.  Then  the  chap  left  the 
place,  and  we  heard  no  more  about  it." 

"  Looks  as  if  it  were  a  hum,"  Thomas 
commented  severely.  ''Still,  you  know 
something  about  scouting  ?  " 

"  A  bit.  I'm  pretty  good  at  camp-stoves, 
and  I  can  cook  a  bit." 

*'  That's  not  so  much  use  just  now.  It's 
chiefly  biking  and  takin'  messages  correct  and 
sharp.  Got  to  ride  miles  and  miles — all  over 
the  county  sometimes.  You're  just  on  the 
young  side." 

''  Don't  swank  !  " 

"Not  swankin' — only  talkin'  sense.  But 
you  can  arst  the  Kernel.  He'll  maybe  take 
you  on,  bein'  a  friend.  But  it's  iiard  work, 
mind  you— no  game.  And  Mr.  William, 
the  Kernel's  man — 'e  were  a  corporal  with 
the  boss  in  Indiar— 'e's  a  terror,  'e  is,  you 
make  no  mistake.  'E's  as  busy  as  the  Kernel. 
Looks  arter  us  orderlies  and  brings  out  the 
dispatches." 

"  I'll  ask,"  said  the  Engineer. 

"  Right  0  !  "  Thomas  approved.  "  We've 
all  got  to  do  our  little  bit.  Dad  left  last 
night.     Reservist.     Your  governor  goin'  ?  " 

"  He's  over  age,  and  awful  sick  about  it. 
All  he  can  do  is  spesh.  const.  Says  he  fears 
it's  a  mug's  game.  The  papers  say  the  spies 
are  all  roped  in.'" 

Thomas  laid  one  oracular  finger  along  his 
nose. 

"  The  papers,"  said  the  ex-newsman,  "  don't 
know  everythink,  or,  if  they  know,  they  don't 
tell.     I  say  !  " 

"  Well  ?  " 
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"  Ob,  I  won't  say  iiothink  just  now.  If 
the  Kernel  takes  joii  on,  I'll  p'r'aps  tell  you 
sometliink  to  your  advantage." 

They  parted.  The  Boy  came  up  the  hill, 
reading  Von  Kluck's  latest  manceuvre.  He 
discussed  the  situation  with  his  father,  break- 
fasted, and  went  upstairs,  reappearing  a  little 
later  in  his  doubtful  Scout's  kit.  He  took  his 
bicycle,  and,  giving  a  promise  not  to  be  late 
for  his  midday  meal,  departed  on  an  unknown 
mission. 

At  the  Colonel's  there  was  much  coming  and 
going.  Orderlies  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  hall, 
and  every  few  minutes  William,  arrayed  in 
khaki,  came  out  and  gave  a  messenger  his 
instructions.  Hearing  a  cyclist  dismount  at 
the  door,  he  casually  called  :  '*  Is  that  you, 

Briggs  ?  I  want  you ■  Oh,  it's  you.  Master 

Hugh !  The  Colonel's  egstreamly  busy 
to-day." 

"  Do  you  think  he  could  see  me  for  a 
minute  ?  " 

"  Doubtful.  Have  you  any  message  from 
your  father  ?  " 

"No,  but  it's  rather  urgent.  I  say, 
WiUiam,  do  you  think  he'd  take  me  on  for  a 
messenger  or  orderly  ?  " 

William  grinned.  "  Step  into  the  billiard- 
room  for  a  minute,  and  I'll  ask." 

Minutes  passed  before  William  reappeared. 
"  This  way,  sir,"  he  said,  leading  the  way  to 
the  library. 

The  Boy's  heart  beat.  This  was  unlike 
any  former  visit  to  Colonel  Bogey.  How 
the  War  altered  things  !  The  library  reeked 
of  officialdom.  Papers,  desks,  two  secretaries, 
and  behind  the  big  writing-table  the  Colonel 
himself,  also  in  khaki,  looking  quite  different 
from  the  playmate  of  happier  times.  Deeply 
impressed,  the  Engineer  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  free  and  easy  manners  of  other  days  had 
no  place  here.  He  drew  himself  up  and 
saluted. 

"  Well,  Hugh,  what  is  it  ?  " 

*'  Please,  sir,  do  you  want  another 
orderly  ?  " 

The  Colonel  did  his  best  to  keep  a  straight 
face.     He  looked  the  Boy  up  and  down. 

"  Does  your  father  know  you've  offered  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  but  I'm  sure  he'd  like  me  to." 

"  Any  idea  of  what  it  means  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — taking  messages  correctly  aud 
quickly." 

"  Do  you  understand,  Boy,  that  it  means 
giving  up  nearly  all  your  playtime,  fairly 
long  hours,  and  always  on  the  move  ?  And, 
once  you  join,  no  crying  off,  if  you  don't  like 
it,  and  duty  wet  days  or  line." 


"  Yes,  sir.  I've  got  a  good  waterproof  cape, 
and  I'm  very  fit  and  healthy." 

The  Colonel  smiled.  "  What's  the  furthest 
you've  hiked  ?  " 

"  Crowbridge  and  back." 

"  How  long  did  it  take  you  ?  " 

"  Two  hours." 

"  Pretty  decent.  By  the  by,  how  long  is 
it  until  you  go  back  to  school  ?  " 

"  Just  over  a  fortnight  ?  " 

"Now,  one  thing  more — why  are  you 
doing  this  ?  " 

"We  must  all  do  our  little  bit  for 
freedom,  and  Belgium,  and  the  Empire." 

"  Go  out  into  the  hall  while  I  telephone 
to  your  father." 

The  Engineer  saluted  gravely  and  obeyed. 
He  sat  down  on  the  bench,  feeling  very 
much  as  if  he  were  a  new  boy  at  school. 
One  or  two  messengers,  whom  he  knew 
slightly  as  village  characters,  eyed  him  with 
distant  curiosity. 

"Oo's  the  torf?"  said  Billy  Mutton, 
formerly  of  the  milk  brigade,  to  'Erb  Grreen- 
lake,  sometime  connected  with  Old  Oily's. 
Now,  Billy  knew  perfectly  well,  but  the 
occasion  called  for  a  certain  amount  of 
irony. 

"  Blessed  if  I  know  !  "  'Erb  replied  men- 
dacionsly.  "Wonder  if  'is  mother  knows 
'e's  out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think,"  Billy  returned  cryptically. 
"  Come  in  his  pram,  I  don't  think  !  " 

"  Hold  your  noise,  there  !  "  William  called 
in  a  severe  tone  from  the  far  end  of  the 
hall,  and  the  rebuked  sat  upright,  trying  to 
look  as  if  they  had  not  spoken.  The 
Engineer  stared  straight  in  front  of  him, 
hoping  he  was  not  blushing  very  furiously. 

"  Here  you,  young  Mutton,  take  this  into 
Littleworth  at  once,  and  come  back  sharp," 
William  commanded,  handing  out  a  long 
yellow  envelope. 

"  Yessir  !  "  Billy  sprang  to  attention,  took 
his  orders,  and  departed. 

The  Engineer  reflected  that,  if  he  were 
taken  on,  he  would  have  to  call  William 
"sir."  Would  WiUiam  call  him  "Young 
Seton  "  ?  The  War  did  really  alter  things. 
He  realised  that  he  didn't  know  William's 
o'^her  name.  He  could  hardly  call  him 
Corporal  William,  if  he  had  to  speak  of  him 
ta  third  parties.  How  little  one  knew  that 
was  really  useful  in  war-time !  Respectful 
William,  who  used  to  set  out  tea  and  cake, 
seemed  very  far  away  and  different,  and 
Colonel  Bogey,  who  had  been  intended  by 
Heaven  to  conduct  bear-gardens,  had  been 
left  behind.     Of  course,  he  had  been  quite 
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kind  and  nice,  but  be  seemed  a  long  way  off, 
very  bigh  up  and  impossible  to  reacb,  yet 
somehow  fine,  grand  even,  the  sort  of  person 
you  would  feel  proud  to  serve  and  obey,  to 
follow  up  to  the  caimon's  mouth.  What 
was  that  bit  of  Shakespeare  about  the  soap- 
bubble  reputation  ?  He  had  to  learn  it  last 
term — something  about  a  soldier. 

But  William  was  beckoning  him  to  go  in 
again  to  the  presence. 

"  Come  in,  Seton,"  said  the  Colonel.  The 
surname  thrilled  the  Boy.  Surely  it  must 
mean  that  he  was  accepted.  "  Your  father 
has  no  objections,  so,  as  one  of  our  boys  is 
on  the  sick  list.  111  let  you  take  his  place  as 
a  supernumerary" — the  Engineer  swelled  with 
pride,  although  he  had  very  little  idea  what  a 
supernumerary  meant — "until  school  begins. 
Now,  remember,  you're  under  military  dis- 
cipline. No  nonsense  and  no  slackness. 
Any  inattention  or  carelessness,  and  off  you 
go  in  disgrace  !  Not  that  I  fear  that 
from  your  father's  son,  but  you  understand 
the  position.  You're  under  Corporal  Stone's 
orders.  Salute  him  and  say  '  sir '  when 
you're  on  duty.  That  will  do.  Sit  on  the 
bench  outside  till  you're  wanted." 

"  Thank  you,  sir."  Again  the  Boy  saluted 
and  retired.  His  face  was  glowing.  Actually 
he  was  part  of  the  huge  machine  that  was 
going  in  good  time  to  crush  the  cowards 
who  made  war  on  Belgian  babies.  It  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.  The  last  part  of  the 
hols,  w-as  to  be  the  best.  He  wondered  if 
many  of  the  other  fellows  had  had  his  luck. 
And  so  William's  other  name  was  Stone. 

He  was  alone  in  the  hall.  Greenlake  had 
been  sent  out  while  the  recruit  was  with  the 
Colonel.  He  would  get  the  next  errand. 
He  watched  for  William's  appearance. 
When  the  Corporal  came,  it  was  with  a  tin 
plate  bearing  the  magic  letters  O.H.M.S. 

"Come  out,"  said  the  non-commissioned 
man,  "and  I'll  help  you  to  fix  this  on  your 
bike." 

"Yes,  sir." 

William  took  the  Boy's  salute  with  a  queer 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  When  the  job  w^as  done, 
the  Corporal  unbent  for  a  moment. 

"There  now.  Master  Hugh,  you're  His 
Majesty's  servant !  If  I  may  say  so,  I'm 
proud  of  you,  offering  yourself  like  this." 

"  Call  me  Seton,  please." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'll  make  no  mis- 
take when  the  other  boys  are  about.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  letters  for  the'  post  in  a  few 
minutes." 

The  Boy  went  back  to  the  bench  and 
pnlled  out  one  of  the  aeronautic  papers. 


"  May  I  read,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure.  Only  be  ready  to  jump 
at  once  when  you're  called." 

His  reading  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Tommy  Briggs. 

"  Hullo,  young  'un  !  "  said  the  ex- journalist. 
"  Clot  taken  on  ?  " 

"  Yes — superhumanary,  or  something." 

"  That's  the  good  of  'avin'  influinks,  you 
see,  with  the  Kernel.  Now  let  me  give 
you  a  piece  o'  advice.  You're  one  of  us  ; 
no  airs,  mind." 

"We're  all  His  Majesty's  servants,  so 
you  shut  up,  Briggs." 

"Right  0!  No  offence.  I  was  just 
tellin'  ye,  for  yer  good." 

"  All  right,  I  twig.  Look  here,  you  said, 
if  I  joined,  you  might  tell  me  something  to 
my  advantage." 

"  'Aven't  I  just  been  doin'  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  wasn't  about  being  pals  ;  it 
was  about  spies." 

Thomas  looked  warily  right  and  left. 

"  S-sh  !  "  he  whispered.  "All  in  good  time. 
I  may  need  your  help,  but  mum's  the  word 
just  now^     I  say,  do  vou  know  the  lingo  ?  " 

"  What  lingo  ?  "     " 

"  The  bloomin'  Dutch." 

"  You  mean  Glerman  ?  A  bit.  You  see, 
we  had  Fraulein  for  my  young  sisters." 

"  You  mean  that  German  nurse  ?  " 

"  Nursery  governess." 

"  All  one,  I  reckon.     She  taught  you  ?  " 

"  I  picked  up  a  bit — that  was  before  I 
went  to  school,  of  course.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
you  know.  And  Mother  made  me  keep  it  up 
with  her  after  Fraulein  left.  I've  forgotten 
a  lot." 

"But  would  you  know  anythink  said  to 
you,  or  anythink  you  heard  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  I  think." 

"  Let's  hear  you  say  a  bit  of  the  sausage 
stuff." 

^^  Du  hist  das  grosste  Schaf  das  es  gieht^^ 
said  the  wicked  Boy. 

"  Sounds  all  right.    What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"That  you're  the  smartest  chap  in  the 
world,"  the  rascal  translated,  with  uuAvarrant- 
able  freedom.  "  If  you  like,  I'll  teach  you  to 
say  it.  You  can  try  it  on  Mutton.  It  will 
just  suit  him." 

"  No,  thanks,  I'm  not  takin'  any  butcher's 
talk  to-day,  baker,  if  you  please — might  get 
me  suspected.  But,  all  the  same,  it's  perhaps 
lucky  you  can  sling  it  a  bit.  Useful, 
too."    - 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Mum's  the  word.  You  wait  and  see^ 
young  Asquith." 
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William,  with  a  huge  budget  of  letters  to 
post,  put  an  end  to  the  mysterious  conference. 
The  Boy  rode  off  on  his  first  mission,  full  of 
importance  ;  the  delight  of  being  useful  in 
a  quiet  way  was  sharpened  by  the  strange 
excitement  and  stimulus  of  Tommy's  hints. 
What  had  that  fellow  up  his  sleeve  ?  Was 
it  possible  that  mere  humble  messengers  in  a 
peaceful  country  parish  could  have  adventure 
— real  ad  venture — in  store  for  thetn  ?  Tommy 
had  said  the  papers  either  didn't  know  or 
didn't  tell  everything.  Now,  the  eyes  of  good 
scouts  are  in  every  place.  Had  Briggs,  ex- 
journalist,  spotted  something  worth  while  1 
He  would  pump  him  when  he  got  back.  Oh, 
ripping  times  ! 

But,  on  his  return,  Tommy  was  absent. 
Evidently,  however,  his  beneficent  influence 
remained,  for  Mutton  and  Greenlake  scoffed 
no  more  in  distant  allusions,  but  were  quietly 
friendly.  The  Boy  offered  his  aeronautic 
paper,  and  received  in  return  a  fascinating 
"penny  dreadful,"  which  told  an  excellent 
spy  yarn,  hot  from  battlefields  of  which  the 
world  has  as  yet  no  authentic  record.  But  the 
writer's  trained  imagination  sufficed.  Full 
fed  with  this,  the  Engineer  went  home, 
at  William's  bidding,  to  dinner.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  back  at  two  o'clock  sharp. 
The  afternoon  fled  in  busy  employment. 
That  night  the  Boy  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
labouring  man,  and  dreamt  of  a  valorous 
brush  with  hordes  of  spies. 

III. 

The  time  passed  pleasantly.  The  wonderful 
weather  of  those  early  days  of  War  spared 
the  young  messengers  the  discomforts  of 
wind  and  wet  they  would  have  faced  cheer- 
fully, had  need  arisen.  But  the  gorgeous 
early  autumn  gave  their  work  a  touch  of 
picnic,  and  saved  at  least  one  anxious 
mother  from  fears  of  what  might  happen  to 
a  storm-buffeted  little  boy,  unaccustomed 
to  prolonged  exposure  to  all  weathers.  The 
Engineer  enjoyed  his  life,  grew  tanned  and 
very  fit,  and  did  his  work,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factorily, although  he  took  a  wigging  or  two, 
well  enough  deserved,  from  the  martinet 
William.  After  the  first  day  or  so,  it  was 
rather  monotonous,  but,  of  course,  there 
could  be,  as  Colonel  Bogey  had  said,  no 
crying  off,  no  complaint.  Yet  it  was  really 
all  very  jolly,  and  the  impending  return  to 
school  was  a  horrid  nuisance.  Of  his  com- 
rades he  saw  comparatively  little.  Somehow 
William  was  always  jumping  out  with  a 
message  just  when  T.  Briggs's  conversation 
was  growing  really  interesting,  and  off  you 


had  to  pack.  And  William  kept  him  pretty 
close  to  the  base  ;  the  other  men  usually 
got  the  long-distance  work.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  had  its  drawbacks,  especially 
when  a  fellow  met  those  kids  the  Goblin 
and  Peg.  And  the  Mum  wasn't  always 
quite  discreet.  She  looked  absurdly  proud, 
and  she  would  try  to  stop  and  speak. 
O.H.M.S.  permits  no  delays.  As  for 
T.  Briggs's  secret,  and  his  mysterious  uses 
for  good  Hanoverian  speech,  it  seemed  there 
was  no  more  of  that,  or,  if  the  affair  still 
simmered  in  that  great  mind,  action  would 
be  frustrated  by  the  return  to  school.  It 
was  likely  to  be  all  waiting  and  no  seeing. 
However,  war  duty  couldn't  always  be 
exciting.  So  the  Pater  had  said  one 
evening,  when  another  special  constable  was 
grumbling  that  there  was  nothing  doing,  and 
that  special  constabling  was  pretty  well  a 
mug's  game,  for  the  spies  were  all  rounded 
up,  and,  even  if  they  weren't,  there  was  none 
here  in  Darley  End.  Against  that,  of 
course,  one  had  to  set  the  inspired  opinions 
of  Orderly  Thomas  Briggs,  who  knew  all 
about  newspapers,  their  pitiful  ignorance  or 
patriotic  reticence. 

The  only  reference  Thomas  had  made 
lately  to  his  esoteric  knowledge  was  that 
very  possibly  the  papers  gave  it  out,  as  a 
mere  blind  to  the  incautious  Teuton,  that  no 
more  spies  were  about.  On  that  opinion 
the  Engineer  waited,  expectant,  hoping  that 
something  interesting  might  yet  happen.  But 
school  was  now  very  near  ;  the  sands  were 
running  out. 

lY. 
It  came  at  last — the  revelation — just  in  the 
very  notch  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  a  hard  day,  while  a  gorgeous 
red  sunset  flooded  the  Common,  the  Engineer 
and  T.  Briggs,  dismissed  from  duty,  were 
pedalling  leisurely  homewards.  Suddenly 
Tommy  stopped  and  dismounted. 

"  I  say,"  he  remarked,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
"  are  you  on  for  a  lark  ?  " 

''  Eayther." 

"Can  you  slip  out  at  night — late,  rea. 
late  ?     Say,  after  twelve  ?  " 

"  I  could  try." 

"  Could  you  climb  down  the  apple  tree 
below  your  window  .? " 

"  Easy.  But  there's  a  chance  of  being 
caught.  However,  to-night  the  Pater's  out 
on  patrol,  twelve  to  three." 

"  First-rate.  It's  to-night  I  mean.  Be 
ready  when  I  hoot  twice,  like  this."  Tommy 
imitated  to  perfection  the  owl  of  the  desert. 
"  Bring  a  thick  coat  or  a  rug.     Tliere  may 
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be  some  lyiii'  about  to  do.     I've  had  plenty  of 
that  lately." 

"  What's  the  game  ?  " 

"  Tell  you  later.  Dispatch-ridin's  not  much 
catch,  is  it  ?  IVe  been  doin'  a  bit  on  my  own 
lately — real  scout  work,  needin'  more  brains  than 
old  Stone's  jobs.  But  I  want  to  be  dead  sure, 
and  I  need  you  now.  Oh,  there's  fine  games  on, 
you  make  no  mistake  !  " 

More  than  that  Thomas  the  cautious  would  not 
reveal. 

Y. 
Tin-:  owl  lionid  iwi(v,  and  silence  fell  again  »»n 
the  siiirlit  anruiiiii  n\^j\\[.  Down  tlie  ap[)le  tree, 
with  the  le.ivf  j».)^sil)|(!  I'llslJiML;-  of  leave-:,  a  little 
figure  cl.I'lllHM'ed,  jlimj)e<|  llie  ins!  I'nur  J'ef'i,  into  a 
soft.  fiower-iuMl,  iind  listened.  All  serene  I  'I'lie 
Boy  cnjssed  on  tip-i-)e  to  tin.'  suninier-honse,  where 
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he  had  hidden  a  thick  rag  ah'eady  rolled 
and  tied  with  string.  Winding  it  round  him 
military  fashion,  he  slipped  down  into  the 
little  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and 
listened  again.  No  sound,  not  even  the 
crackle  of  a  dry  twig.  Had  he  mistaken  a 
real  owl's  hoot  ? 

But  T.  Briggs's  woodcraft  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  gave  unnecessary  signs.  Out  of 
the  shadows  he  stole,  silent  as  the  domestic 
cat,  and  took  the  Boy  by  the  arm.  The 
Engineer  started,  but  did  not  cry  out. 

"  My  word,"  he  whispered,  "  jou  can  go 
quiet  !  " 

"  You  bet.     Now  come  along  quick." 

"  What's  the  joke  ?  " 

"  A  whole  nest  of  'em." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Step  out,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

In  subdued  tones  Tommy  revealed  at  last 
the  story  of  his  recent  unofficial  activities. 

*'  You  know  Hero's  Hill  House,  where  the 
German  people  left  sudden-like  after  the  War 
broke  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  empty,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Is  it  ?  Somehow  I  thought  it  was  worth 
watching.  It's  lonely  and  hidden  with  trees, 
and  far  away  from  the  road.  Well,  lots  of 
nights  I've  been  out,  round  about  there,  and 
sometimes  close  up  to  the  windows.  Look 
out ! " 

Thomas  dragged  his  companion  into  a  gap 
in  the  hedge.  They  lay  low  while  two  of 
the  Special  Patrol  passed.  The  Boy,  with  a 
strange  excitement,  heard  his  father's  voice. 
The  footsteps  died  away.  The  conspirators 
crept  out,  and  Tommy  resumed  his  story. 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  so  much,  but  I  heard.  I 
want  you  to  hear,  too,  and  tell  Avhat  you 
make  of  it  before  I  speak,  for  I'm  not  takin' 
any  mares'  nests  and  makin'  a  bloomin' 
beefsteak  of  myself  !  Did  you  ever  put  your 
brains  on  to  the  Hill  House  ?  " 

"  Not  much.     Never  thought  of  it." 

"That's  just  where  you  fail  as  a  Scout. 
Always  be  thinkin'.  Nothink  is  too  small 
to  notice.  It  was  the  big  flagstaff  first  set 
me  on.  I  took  to  countin'  the  wire-stays 
every  day.  They  'ad  a  queer  way  of  growin'. 
There's  too  many  of  'em  now  to  be  'ealthy. 
Now  do  you  twig  ?  " 

"  A  bit.  My  word,  Briggs  !  Good  man  ! 
The  papers  said  it  was  a  thing  for  Scouts  to 
watch.     I've  been  a  blinking  ass  !  " 

"Mind  you,  I'm  not  sure,  and  I  don't 
want  to  make  a  mess.  It  might  be 
Government  business,  and  I  don't  want  to 
blow   the  gaff  on  friends,     I  say,  did  you 


ever  hear  a  furrin  word  sounds  like  *  Telly- 
funkin'  ?  " 

"  Telefunhen  ?  Oh,  yes  —  German  for 
wireless." 

Tommy  gave  a  low  whistle.  "  That's  it ! 
That's  what  the  guys  said  the  night  they 
drove  up  in  a  motor — a  rare  quiet  one.  It 
comes  every  other  night,  and  a  lot  of  stuff 
goes  in.  Heavy  boxes.  More'n  that  I 
don't  know.  Shutters  is  kept  close,  and  no 
sign  of  lights.  But  once  or  twice  in  the 
daytime,  passin',  I  seen  a  little  smoke  from 
one  chimbley.  Cookin'  'is  dinner,  I  suppose — 
fryin'  a  sassage.  We'll  fry  'is  sassage,  with 
luck,  and  teach  'im  to  tellyfunk  !  Put  in 
a  step." 

The  road  was  long,  but  excitement  kept 
the  Engineer  well  up  to  Tommy's  longer 
stride.  The  ex-journalist  had  shot  up  lately 
into  a  lanky  lad. 

Hero's  Hill  House  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village. 
The  pair  crept  up  through  the  undergrowth, 
and  Tommy  showed  a  handy  gap  in  the 
garden  hedge.  There  they  spread  the  rug 
and  lay  down  for  a  little.  The  house  gave 
no  sign  of  life.  Presently  Tommy  Briggs 
passed  the  word  to  creep  forward.  A  handy 
shrubbery  gave  them  cover  until  they  were 
close  under  the  shuttered  windows  of  the 
ground  floor.  They  moved  round,  listening, 
listening.     Nothing ! 

But  beneath  one  window  at  the  back, 
Tommy  halted  in  his  tracks  and  pressed  the 
Engineer's  arm.  Through  the  darkness, 
faint  yet  distinct,  came  a  spluttering  crackle, 
in  longs  and  shorts. 

Tommy's  grip  became  spasmodic.  The 
Engineer  realised  that  his  friend's  hand  was 
talking  Morse.  The  alternate  long  and 
short  pressures  on  his  arm  spelt  slowly  out : 
"  That's  new.     Rigged  it  up,  they  have." 

The  crackling  of  the  spark  ceased.  The 
boys  crouched  closer.  Somebody  was  stirring 
in  the  house.     Then  came  a  new  surprise. 

From  an  upper  window  a  powerful  beam 
flashed  heavenwards.  Once,  twice,  then 
darkness.  Its  flicker  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  wildfire.     It  was  repeated. 

A  door  opened  and  two  men  came  out 
upon  the  lawn.  They  looked  aloft  for  a 
little,  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  went  in. 

Tommy's  signalling  hand  got  busy  again 
on  the  Engineers  arm. 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  "  it  asked. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Boy  replied : 
"  Said  he  was  a  little  late.  Hoped  he'd  hit 
tlie  landing-place  all  right.  Wondered  if 
they  dare  risk  a-notber  flash." 
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^'  Keep  your  eyes  aloft,"  Tommy  signalled, 
"  and  listen  for  the  liumming-bird.'" 

From  the  blue  darkness  came  a  murmur, 
very  high  up.  The  boys  watched  for  any 
obscuration  of  stars.  Yes,  that  one  went 
out,  reappeared,  and  then  another  and 
another.     The  droning  noise  ceased  abruptly. 

''  Planing  down,"  said  the  Engineer's 
hand.     "  Watch  left  front." 

At  that  point  the  loneliest  part  of  the 
Common  came  close  up  to  the  belt  of  trees 
surrounding  Hero's  Hill.  Just  there  the 
open  ground  was  folded  into  a  convenient 
dell  screened  with  gorse  at  the  edges.  Like 
a  skimming  swallow,  something  swooped  to 
earth.  The  two  men  ran  out  of  the  house 
and  made  for  a  path  leading  to  the  Common. 
After  them  wriggled  the  Scouts,  who  halted 
on  the  edge  of  the  belt  of  trees,  and,  peering 
through  the  starlight,  saw  the  great  bird 
wheeled  into  the  shelter  of  the  dell.  Then 
they  went  back  to  their  ambush  beneath  the 
window. 

The  others  returned  leisurely,  talking 
in  low,  animated  tones  with  the  new-comer. 
As  soon  as  they  came  within  earshot, 
Tommy's  fingers  signalled  :  "  Don't  miss  a 
word." 

The  Engineer  listened  greedily  until  the 
three  persons,  who  stood  for  a  minute  or  two 
looking  towards  the  subdued  glow  of  distant 
London,  went  indoors  again.  Thereupon 
Tommy  drew  his  companion  away.  Picking 
up  their  rug,  they  slipped  down  to  the  dell 
and  took  stock  of  the  aeroplane. 

*'  It's  a  Taube,  right  enough,"  said  the 
expert  Engineer,  "  only  a  very  small  one." 

"  Got  a  spanner  on  you  ?  "  said  Tommy 
Briggs,  scooping  up  a  handful  of  gravel. 

''  Right  0  !  " 

They  fiddled  round  the  engine  for  a  few 
minutes  and  retired,  chuckhng  discreetly. 

"  That'll  bother  him  a  bit.  Now  step  out 
and  see  if  you  can  hit  the  Patrol.  One  lot 
meets  the  Section  Leader  at  Clayton  Bridge 
about  one-thirty.  I'll  try  to  pick  up  the 
other  lot  at  Cowfold  Lane.  By  the  by, 
what  were  they  saying  to  tlie  airman  ?  I 
was  that  busy  larniu' the  'ummin'-bird  'ow 
not  to  'um  that  I  forgot  to  ask  you." 

"  They  were  jokin'  about  the  Zepps 
coming  to  lay  eggs  on  London  next  week, 
and  how  he'd  got  all  the  bearings  of  the 
diminished  lights.  Seems  they  have  their 
own  lights  in  patterns  at  certain  points,  and 
the  Johnnies  here  are  to  direct  them  by 
'phone  and  wireless  when  to  turn  on.  He 
was  complimenting  them  on  their  system. 
And — and,  Briggs,  they  were  kowtowin'  to 


him  something  sickening,  and  called  him 
Imperial  Highness  1  " 

"  Imperial  'Arf  Pint ! "  said  Tommy. 
"  Not  'arf  a  catch  for  us,  I  don't  think  ! 
Now  cut  along  for  the  constables." 

YL       . 

The  Patrol  stood  in  the  shadow  of  Clayton 
Bridge,  priming  their  pipes  before  they 
started  on  their  last  round  for  the  night. 

"  All  quiet  ?  "  the  Section  Leader  inquired, 
as  the  last  couple  came  up. 

"  Not  a  mouse  stirring,"  said  the  En- 
gineer's father. 

"  Amug's  game  ! "  growled  the  Unbelieving 
Lawyer.  "  Might  as  well  be  in  bed,  for  all 
the  good  ive  do." 

"  A  mere  sop  to  us  old  codgers  over  age 
for  service,"  said  another. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  shall  we  get  a  move 
on  ?  "  said  the  Section  Leader.  "  Hark, 
what's  that  ?  " 

*'  That "  was  a  hght  patter  of  feet  and  a 
sound  of  heavy  panting.  Electric  torches 
flashed  out  from  the  Patrol,  and  the  runner 
staggered  into  the  circle  of  light. 

'^What,  Hugo,  you?  What's  all  this 
about  ?  How  do  you  come  here  ?  Is  the 
house  on  fire  ?  " 

"  Ob,  I  say.  Daddy,  come  on — the  Hill 
House  !  No,  don't  whistle  !  Tommy  Briggs 
is  bringing  up  the  other  Section.  Quick  !  " 
He  stopped,  spluttering  and  gasping. 

"  Easy  all,  Boy.  Take  your  breath  and 
explain.  Here,  jump  up  on  my  shoulder,  and 
you  can  tell  us  as  we  go  along.  What's  doing 
at  the  Hill  House  ?  " 

"  Nest  of  spies — private  wireless.  Taube 
came  down  there  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Ob,  Great  Scott  !  "  said  the  Section 
Leader.  "  Come  on,  gentlemen  !  But,  my 
boy,  we'd  have  heard  a  plane." 

"No,  it  stopped  high  up  and  volplaned 
down  like  a  feather,  and  it's  such  a  little 
one— any  noise  it  made  was  like  a  motor- 
bike." The  Boy's  breath  came  back.  He 
told  his  story  to  a  wondering  audience. 

"  Such  things-  don't  happen,"  said  the 
Unbeliever  ;  ''  you've  had  a  bad  nightmare, 
young  man." 

"  I'm  not  walking  in  my  pyjamas,  Mr. 
Tovvnsend.     Wait  and  see." 

The  Section  Leader  suppressed  the  Patrol's 
rising  laughter  and  set  a  better  pace.  "  If  the 
Boy's  right,"  he  said,  "there'll  be  shooting." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Unbelieving  Lawyer. 
*'  I've  got  my  barker.  It's  not  in  the  bill,  I 
know,  Mr.  Section  Leader,  but  there's  no 
harm  in  being  prepared." 
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"  Well,  I've  got  mine,  too,  for  that  matter," 
said  the  Leader. 

"So  have  I — and  I,"  said  the  others  in 
chorns,  confessing  to  surreptitious  arms. 

In  ten  minutes  they  met  the  other  party, 
and,  halting,  planned  the  surrounding  of  the 
house.  At  the  edge  of  the  wood  they  told 
the  boys  to  stop.  It  was  hard  hues,  but 
they  had  learned  to  obey  without  murmuring. 

YII. 

In  the  dining-room  at  llero's  Hill,  a  blond, 
soldierly  youug  man  had  risen  from  a  hasty 
meal  and  was  getting  into  his  aviator's  coat. 

"Well,  Heldenberg,"  he  said,  "again  I 
congratulate  you.  Your  system  is  perfect. 
I  could  mark  every  important  point  as  I 
came  over  London.  We  attack  on  Tuesday, 
if  it  is  a  calm  night.  Shall  we  move  ? 
Koenig  will  have  filled  up  the  petrol  tanks 
by  this  time.  Hullo  !  What's  brought  him 
back  ?  " 

A  hurrying  step  sounded  on  the  gravel 
walk.     Koenig  rushed  in. 

"  Imperial  Highness,  pardon  !  Some 
traitor  has  wrecked  the  engine  !  There  is 
gravel  in  the  machinery  !  " 

"  Donnerwetier  !     Let  us  go  and  look." 

His  face  grew  tense  as  he  spoke.  Where 
he  stood  he  could  see  into  the  hall  right  to 
the  front  door,  which  Koenig,  in  his  hurry, 
liad  forgotten  to  close.  The  others  had  their 
backs  to  the  entrance,  and  wondered  at  the 
Prince's  look.  They  wondered,  too,  why  he 
suddenly  laughed,  pulled  a  cigar  box  towards 
him,  and  said  in  excellent  English  — 

"  Well,  it's  late,  boys  ;  I  must  get  a  move 
on.  It's  been  a  jolly  evening.  Yes,  I  think 
I  will  have  another  cigar.  They're  Al. 
Good  night,  old  chap,  good  night !  Thanks 
awfully.  Yes,  come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in. 
No  doubt  you  are  right  to  inquire  into  every 
open  house-door  you  see  on  your  rounds. 
My  hosts  will  explain  everything  to  your 
satisfaction." 

Heldenberg  and  Koenig  turned  round, 
amazed. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  Heldenberg  cried. 
"Keally,  gentlemen,  you  might  have  rung 
the  bell !  An  Englishman's  house  used  to 
be  his  castle.   '  But,  as  my  guest  says,  you're 


quite  right  to  be  vigilant  where  you  see 
open  doors.  We  have  been  keeping  it  up 
rather  late,  you  see.  Have  a  glass  of  wine 
before  you  go.  Constabulary  duty  must  be 
chilly  work." 

"  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Heldenberg,"  said 
the  Patrol  Leader.  "  We  thought  you  were 
from  home,  and,  seeing  the  light  and  the 
open  door,  we  were  bound  to  investigate." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,  Mr.  Huddart. 
Many  thanks.     Must  you  go  ?  " 

The  Patrol  Leader  withdrew  with  his 
comrade.  .Their  hosts  accompanied  them 
to  the  door,  keeping  up  a  fire  of  chaff,  which 
the  constables  returned  in  good  part. 

"  I  believe  you  thought  we  were  spies, 
Mr.  Huddart,"  said  Heldenberg,  as  a  parting 
shot. 

"  An  old  neighbour  and  a  good  Britisher 
like  you — nonsense  ! "  As  if  to  see  the 
steps  better,  the  Leader  flashed  his  electric 
torch  into  the  night — once,  twice. 

There  w^as  a  shout,  a  rush,  a  scuffle,  and 
the  hall  was  full  of  struggling  men.  Fat 
German  oaths  came,  choked  and  gurgling, 
from  the  panting  heap  on  the  floor.  The 
Imperial  Highness  got  off  one  shot,  which 
only  smashed  a  glass  panel  in  the  door. 
Gradually  the  tangle  was  sorted  out,  and  the 
prisoners  were  pushed  back  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  finding  themselves  covered  by 
the  revolvers  of  the  constabulary,  they  held 
up  their  hands. 

Outside,  the  Engineer  and  T.  Briggs 
listened  in  breathless  suspense.  It  was 
rough  not  to  be  in  at  the  death,  but  they 
had  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  for 
their  vigilance  O.H.M.S.  They  were  told 
as  much  as  was  their  due  of  the  arrest. 

Public  recognition  is  not  theirs  as  yet,  for 
it  is  unlikely,  until  the  War  is  over,  that  this 
very  private  and  exciting  history  will  get 
into  the  newspapers.  The  absence  of  His 
Imperial  Highness  from  the  field  is  said  to 
be  due  to  iUness.  T.  Briggs,  the  Engineer, 
and  certain  special  constables  sworn  to 
secrecy,  know  better.  At  school  the 
Engineer  often  wonders  whether  Heldenberg 
and  Koenig  were  shot.  But  of  such  very 
proper  happenings  the  Press  Bureau  gives 
not  even  the  most  carefully  censored  hint. 
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CRICKETERS  AS  SOLDIERS 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME  AND  THE  WAR 

By  E.   H.   D.   SEWELL 

SECOND    ARTICLE 


HAYING  dealt  with  the  share  of 
first-class  County  cricketers  in  the 
War  in  my  previous  article,  I 
have  now  something  to  say  about  those 
who  play  regularly  in  the  Minor  Counties 
Championship,  a  far  less  serious  and 
therefore  more  enjoyable  form  of  the 
game.  The  minor  County  elevens  are 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  old  Public 
School  and  University  men,  thope  county 
clubs  in  the  competition  which  have 
attempted  to  run  their  eleven  on  the  lines  of 
the  first-class  counties,  by  including  several 
professionals  in  the  team,  having  w^on  the 
positions  thiey  hold  at  the  expense  of  an 
annual  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  When  it  came  to  rendering  account 
to  King  and  Country,  those  counties  w^hose 


elevens  were  practically  entirely  amateur  shut 
down  on  the  outbreak  of  War  and  with  one 
consent  did  their  duty.  First  came  the  men 
of  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire, 
followed  hot-foot  by  those  of  Buckingham- 
shire and  Berkshire,  all  five  county  clubs 
having  given  up  cricket,  mitil  peace  is  signed, 
within  a  week  of  the  declaration  of  War. 

I  should  like  to  note  here  the  act  of 
the  only  professional  in  the  Bucks  XL, 
Private  F.  Edwards,  Bedfordshire  Regiment. 
He  came  to  me  on  August  1 1  and  said  : 
"I  am  going  to  enlist.  I  was  formerly  a 
Volunteer,  and  must  do  something."  No 
compulsion  was  needed  in  his  case,  and  no 
excuse  about  dependents,  though  he  is  the 
sole  support  of  an  aged  mother,  and  was 
at  the  time  engaged  to  be  married.     Edwards 
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must  rank  very  nearly,  if  not  actually,  as 
the  first  professional  'in  any  game  to  join 
the  colours. 

After  this  brief  discursion,  I  will  proceed 
to  name  the  cricketers  of  most  of  the 
minor  County  elevens  who  were  in  the  Army 
before  the  War  had  lasted  three  months. 
I  mast  crave  forgiveness  for  any  errors  in 
rank  and  regiments  that  appear  in  the 
following  lists,  in  which  the  counties  are 
given  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order  in 
which  they  closed  down  for  the  season. 
It  was  a  mere  accident  that  the  Bucks  XI. 
played  their  last  game  on  July  30,  for 
they  were  ready  to  keep  their  engagement 
at  Poole  on  August  6,  but  before  then 
Devon  and  Dorset  had  actually  cancelled 
their  remaining  fixtures. 

Dorsetshire. — Second-Lieutenants  H.W. 
B.  Farrer  (Bedford  School),  R.F.A.  ;  E. 
Chester  Masters  (Repton),  and  G.  M.  Gordon, 
5th  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers ;  A.  D.  Cheny 
and  F.  A.  S.  Sewell  (Wellingborough), 
Officers  Training  Corps ;  C.  P.  Goodden 
(Harrow  and  I  Zingari),  Royal  Marines 
(captain  of  Dorset  XI.)  ;  Captain  H.  C.  B. 
Cummins  (Tonbridge),  9th  Seaforth  High- 
landers (Ross-shire  Buffs);  the  late  Lieutenant 
W.  E.  Parke  (Winchester),  Durham  Light 
Infantry,  killed  in  action  ;  Captain  H.  M. 
Greenhill,  Dorsetshire  Regiment ;  Captain 
W.  Ha^tton  Budge,  Dorset  Territorials,  R.G. A. 
(honorary  secretary,  Dorset  County  C.C.)  ; 
Lieutenant  E.  A.  Mclntyre,  10th  King's 
Royal  Rifles.;  Captain  H.  C.  Burt,  4th 
Dorsetshire  Regiment  (T.). 

Devonshire. —Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  R. 
Radcliffe,  D.S.O.  (honorary  secretary,  Devon 
County  C.C),  Officer  Commanding  6th 
Battalion  Devonshire  Regiment ;  Captain 
Bazalgette,  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  ;  Cap- 
tain T.  C.  Spring,  Hampshire  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Denys  Scott,  Royal 
North  Devon  Yeomanry  ;  Second-Lieutenant 
L.  T.  Morshead  (Winchester),  R.F.A., 
wounded  ;  Major  Garratt,  late  Coldstream 
Guards,  Ist  Royal  Devon  Yeomanry ; 
Lieutenant  J.  F.  Shelley  (captain  of  the 
County  XL),  1st  Royal  Devon  Yeomanry ; 
Second-Lieutenant  J.  H.  Amory  (Eton), 
Devonshire  Regiment ;  M.  Conde- Williams, 
R.N.,  and  Private  Jennings,  R.E. 

Wiltshire.  —  The  late  Major  E.  P. 
Thomson  (Fettes),  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers, 
killed  in  action  ;  Captain  H.  Olivier,  Duke 
of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  killed  in 
action ;  Major  C.  S.  Awdry  (Winchester 
and  Oxford)  and  Captain  R.  W.  Awdry 
(Winchester    and     Oxford)    (captain    and 


honorary  secretary,  Wiltshire  Couhty  CO.), 
Royal  Wiltshire  Yeomanry ;  Captain  E. 
L.  W.  Henslowe,  2nd  Battalion  Wiltshire 
Regiment,  wounded  and  pi'isoner  of  war ; 
Captain  R.  M.  T.  Gillson,  Wiltshire  Regi- 
ment, wounded  ;  Captain  C.  G.  Bond, 
Adjutant,  4th  Battalion  Wiltshire  Regiment 
(T.)  ;  Lieutenant  C.  K.  Merewether  (Win- 
chester   and    Oxford),    A.D.C.    in    India ; 


Photo  by]  [Sport  db  General* 

LTKCTKNANT    M.    FALCON, 

Ist  East  Angliati  Brigade,  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
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Photo  by]  [Newman^  Berkhamsted. 

LIEUTENANT    DARE    HAMILTON    FIELD, 

^oyal  Garrison  Artillery.    Killed  in  action  near  Ypres. 

Captain  G.  C.  Davenport,  7  th  Battalion 
Hampshire  Regiment  (T.)  ;  Lieutenant  W. 
R.  C.  Laverton  (Harrow),  A.D.C.  to  General 
E^erton  ;  Second-Lieutenant  D.  0.  Brown 
(Harrow),  4th  Battalion  Oxfordshire  and 
Bucks  Lii^ht  Infantry  (T.) ;  Lieutenant 
T.  G.  C.  Sandford  (Marlborough  and  Ox- 
ford), Officers  Training  Corps  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Medlicott  (Harrow  and 
Oxford),  Northumberland  Hussars  ;  Lieu- 
tenant W.  E.  Yocknej,  8rd  Battalion  Wilt- 
shire Regiment ;  Privates  A.  Brown  and 
W.  Taylor.  Owing  to  an  operation,  Newman 
has  been  unable  to  enlist,  but  intends 
doing  so. 


Buckinghamshire.— Lieutenant  B.  H.  G. 
Shaw  (Marlborough  and  captain  of  Sand- 
hurst XL),  West  Yorkshire  Regiment,  killed 
in  action  in  the  trenches  during  December, 
1914;  Captain  S.  Ussher,  129th  Baluchis, 
killed  in  action ;  Second-Lieutenant  D.  H. 
Field  (Wellington),  R.G.A.,  killed  in  action 
while  defending  his  two  of  the  four  4.7  guns 
which  were  attached  to  the  Canadian  Con- 
tingent. Major  A.  H.  C.  Kearsey  (Clifton), 
D.S.O.,  11th  Hussars  ;  Sergeant  -  Major 
P.  L.  Frith,  H.A.C. ;  Rifleman  T.  M. 
Brocklehurst,  1st  Battalion  Queen's  West- 
minster Rifles  ;  Private  R.  N.  Hamilton 
(Winchester),  H.A.C,  since  received  a  com- 
mission in  Royal  Bucks  Hussars ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  P.  W.  Le  Gros  (Rugby),  7th 
Battalion  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  W.  G.  W.  Garforth 
(Eton),  Scots  Guards  ;  Lieutenants  A.  de 
Rothschild  (Harrow),  Royal  Bucks  Hussars, 
S.  G.  Fairbairn  (Eton),  Royal  Bucks  Hussars, 
formerly    Scots    Greys ;    Second-Lieutenant 

D.  A.  D.  Sewell  (Bedford),  2nd  Battalion 
Oxfordshire  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry. 

All  these  have  been, or  are, on  active  service. 
Kearsey  was  through  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres  in  October  and  in  much  fighting  since 
then  ;  Garforth  was  through  the  whole  action 
of  Neuve  Chapelle  ;  Frith  has  been  in  the 
trenches  from  October  to  June,  with  one 
break  of  five  days  at  Christmas  ;  Sewell  was 
wounded  by  a  shell-burst  during  the  charge 
from  Richebourg  -  L'Avoue  on  the  night  of 
May  15-16  ;  and  Le  Gros  was  invalided  home 
from  the  trenches  in  February,  to  be  wrecked 
on  the  Falaba,  March  13.  Lieutenant 
Garforth  is  reported  missing.  Messrs.  de 
Rothschild  and  Fairbairn  are  serving  in 
Egypt.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
Lieutenant  E.  A.  Shaw  (Marlborough  and 
Oxford),  6th  Battalion  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks 
Light  Infantry ;  Lieutenant  S.  G.  Trevor 
(Oxford),  Bedfordshire  Hussars  ;  Lieutenant 

E.  R.  Mobbs  (Bedford  Modern  School), 
7th  Northamptonshire  Regiment ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  W.  B.  Franklin  (Repton  and 
Cambridge),  6th  Battalion  King's  Royal 
Rifles,  since  invalided  out  of  the  Army ; 
C.  H.  Alison  (Malvern  and  Oxford),  Army 
Pay  Department ;  Lieutenant  D.  R.  Osborne, 
19th  Northumberland  Fusiliers  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  W.  E.  Hazelton  (Wellingborough), 
nth  West  Yorkshire  Regiment;  Second- 
Lieutenant  T.  R.  Kent,  8th  Battalion  Oxford- 
shire  and   Bucks   Light   Infantry,    Private 

F.  Edwards,  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  and 
Private  J.  Ellis,  H.A.C.  (scorer,  Bucks 
County  C.C.  XL). 
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Berkshire.  —  Lieutenant  H.  Mockler- 
Ferryraan  (Wellington),  Oxfordshire  and 
Bucks  Light  Lifantry,  killed  in  action  ; 
Captain  A.  F.  Todd  (Mill  Hill  School  and 
Cambridge),  1st  Norfolk  Eegiment,  killed 
in  action  during  April,  1915  ;  Second-Lieu- 
tenants C.  W.  Battye  (Eepton),  U.  S. 
Hopkins,  and  C.  W\  Frizell,  all  of  the 
Eoyal  Berkshire  Regiment,  all  wounded  ; 
Lieutenant   G.   Belcher  (Brighton),   Royal 


and  H.  H.  Harris,  Brigade-Major  44th 
Brigade,  H.  W.  R.  Hinde,  A.S.C. ;  C.  W. 
Turner,  Royal  Dragoons,  and  P.  Howard, 
A.y.D. ;  Captain  H.  Brougham  (Welling- 
ton and  Oxford),  R.F.A. ;  Sergeant  H. 
Shoosmith,  5th  Battalion  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment,  and  Private  Hawks  worth,  Sports- 
man's Battalion. 

Norfolk. — Lieutenant  M.  Falcon  (Har- 
row),  3rd   Norfolk    Battery  ,  R.F.A.    (T.)  ; 
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CAPTAIN     ANTHONY     F.    WILDING, 

Royal  Marines.    Killed  in  action. 


Berkshire  Regiment,  mentioned  in  dispatches 
and  awarded  Military  Cross  ;  Corporal  P.  T. 
Norris,  R.E.,  twice  mentioned  in  dispatches  ; 
Major  C.  Turner  (honorary  secretary,  Berk- 
shire County  CO.),  Railway  Transport 
Officer,  Aldershofc  ;  Major  W.  Foley,  D.S.O., 
Captains  C.  G.  Hill,  D.S.O.,  A.  P.  Strange, 
A.  M.  Houldsworth,  and  0.  M.  Sharpe,  Royal 
Berkshire  Regiment ;  Captains  L.  P.  Collins, 
D.S.O.  (Marlborough),  4th  Gurkhas,  wounded, 


Lieutenant  A.  R.  Hudson,  Scottish  Horse  ; 
Second-Lieutenants  R.  F.  Popliam,  6th 
Battalion  Norfolk  Regiment  (T.)  ;  E.  J. 
Fulcher,  Queen's  Own  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment;  G.  T.  Carter,  Bth  Battalion 
Norfolk  Regiment  (T.)  ;  J.  H.  Falcon 
(Harrow),  3rd  Norfolk  Battery,  R.F.A.  (T.)  ; 
G.  R.  Pedder  (Repton),  18th  Hussars  ; 
R.  W.  Thurgar,  4th  Battalion  Norfolk 
Regiment   (T.)  ;    G.  R.   R.   Colman   (Eton 
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and  Oxford  University),  7tli  Battalion  Rifle 
Brigade. 

Suffolk.  —  Lieutenant  L.  A.  Bernard 
(Bradfield),  Derbyshire  Kegiment,  killed  in 
action  ;  Second-Lieutenant  C.  A.  H.  Hillier 
(Cheltenham),  -Monmouthshire  Regiment, 
died  of  wounds  ;  Colonel  L.  T.  Wood,  Border 
Regiment,  wounded  ;  Major  F.  T.  D.  Wilson, 
2nd  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment,  prisoner  of 
war  ;  Captain  R.  D.  Inskip  (Framlingham), 
59th  Scinde  Rifles,  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  B. 
C.  Lake  (Uppingham),  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers,  wounded  ;  Second-Lieutenant  H. 
Hoyland  (Framlingham),  4th  Battalion 
Suffolk  Regiment,  wounded  ;  Captain  R.  D. 
Murray,  59th  Scinde  Rifles,  wounded  ; 
Captain  P.  W.  Cobbbld  (Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge), 4th  Battahon  Suffolk  Regiment ; 
Second-Lieutenants  F.  R.  C.  Cobbold  (West- 
minster), 9th  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment, 
and  J.  S.  Cobbold  (Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Grammar  School),  Ttli  Battalion  Suffolk 
Regiment  ;  Sergeant  0.  Mortimer  (Fram- 
lingham) (honorary  secretary,  Suffolk  County 
C.C),  R.A.M.C. ;  Private  W.  Penfold,  East 
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[Swaine, 


CAPTAIN     11.     BROUGHAM, 

Royal  Field  Artillery. 
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LIEUTENANT     P.    W.     LE     GROS 

Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment. 


Surrey  Regiment ;  Captain  C.  S.  Wilson, 
1st  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment  ;  Captain 
H.  Hambro  (Eton),  Remount  Depot ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander M.  A.  Bernard,  H.M.S. 
Kangaroo ;  Captain  E.  L.  Brown  (Ipswich 
Grammar  School),  4th  Battalion  Suffolk 
Regiment ;  Lieutenant  C.  Catchpole  (Ipswich 
Grammar  School  and  licys  School),  4th 
Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment ;  Private  W.  L. 
Day,  Artists  Rifles ;  Second-Lieutenant  J. 
H.  Fosdick  (Charterhouse  and  Cambridge), 
7th  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  ;  Commander 
the  Marquis  of  Graham  (Eton),  R.N.Y.R.  ; 
Sergeant  E.  H.  Godley,  R.A.M.C.  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Goldsmith  (Ipswich),  9th 
Battahon  Suffolk  Regiment;  Major  E.  Y. 
Gosling  (Framlingham  and  Cambridge), 
R.A.M.C.  ;  Captain  E.  L.  D.  Lake  (Upping- 
ham), 6th  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment  ; 
Captain  H.  M.  Lawrence,  Scottish  Rifles ; 
Privates  E.  S.  Lock,  Dorsetshire  Regiment 
(T.),  and  K.  D.  Mayhew,  R.A.M.C.  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  L.  W.  Mellonie  (Ipswich), 
R.G.A. ;  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Phillips  (Ipswich), 
6th  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  J.  N.  Richardson  (Repton  and 
Oxford),  6th  Battalion  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant  J.  C.  Row- 
botham    (Ipswich    Grammar    School),    9th 
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Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment ;  Private'  S. 
Snijtli  (Ipswich  Grammar  School),  Univer- 
sities and  Public  School  Corps  ;  Private 
F.  Waters,  Sportsman's  Battalion  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  S.  G.  West,  9th  Battalion  Suffolk 
Regiment  ;  Captain  A.  D.  Whatman  (Eton), 
4th  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  A.  Y.  H.  Wood  (Cheltenham), 
2nd  Border  Regiment ;  Secoud-Lieutenant 
r.  P.  Wood  (Ipswich  Grammar  School),  8th 
Battalion  Border  Regiment ;  Trooper  E. 
H.  T.  Woods,  Suffolk  Hussars ;  Private  H. 
W.  Wood,  5th  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Commander  r.B.  Coppin,  H.M.S. 
Ganges ;  Assistant-Paymaster  R.  D.  Paffard, 
H.M.S.  Ganges;  Commander  E.  H.  Rideout, 
H.M.S.  Ganges ;  Chaplain  T.  W.  Robinson, 
H.M.S.  Ganges.  Many  of  the  above  have 
not  played  for  Suffolk  in  the  championship 
competitions.  The  fact  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  their  patriotism. 

Kent  Second  XL — Captains  G.  J.  Y. 
Weigall,  Kent  Cyclists  Battalion  ;  A.  F. 
Leach  Lewis,  Royal  East  Kent  Yeomanry 
(T.)  ;  Second-Lieutenants  C.  P.  Johnstone, 
8rd  Highland  Light  Infantry  ;  L.  M.  Powell, 
3rd  Battahon  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Staffordshire. — The  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Percival  Briggs,  writes  :  "  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  no  particulars  that  would  be  of 
any  use,  especially  regarding  names,  schools, 
and  Universities.  I  know  that  many  of  our 
County  players  are  doing  their  whack,  and  I 
also  know  that  almost  every  club  in  the 
county  has  sent  its  quota  into  the  ranks 
and  to  the  commissioned  ranks.  I  know 
of  many  clubs  who  have  sent  from  twenty 
to  thirty  of  their  members,  and  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  stopping  nearly  all  cricket.  In 
common  with  all  other  counties,  Staffordshire 
are  playing  no  matches  this  year,  and  also 
the  North  Staffordshire  and  District  League 
has  decided  not  to  carry  out  its  programme." 

Hertfordshire. — The  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thorpe,  writes  :  "  I'm  sorry  I  cannot 
help  with  your  article.  Although  I  know 
that  many  of  our  members  have  gone,  I 
have  no  definite  information  of  any  of 
them." 

Of  the  County  XL  I  can -discover  only 
that  the  old  Oxford  Rugby  football  captain, 
Lieutenant  R.  C.  Grellet  (Bedford),  8th 
Battalion  Yorkshire  Regiment  ;  Lieutenant 
N.  J.  Cox,  Sussex  Regiment ;  and  Second- 
Lieutenant  S.  G.  Etheridge,  Artists  Rifles, 
are  serving. 

Bedfordshire. — Captain  H.  C.  Potter 
(Bedford  Modern  School),  King's  Liverpool 
Regiment,  wounded  ;   Lieutenant  C.  E.  B. 


Stevens  (Bedford  School),  King's  Own  Royal 
Lancaster  Regiment,  wounded  ;  Lieutenant 
G.  B.  Henderson  (Wellington),  15th  Ludhi- 
ana  Sikhs,  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  G.  S. 
Leventhorpe  (Wellington),  R.A.  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  H.  Grierson  (Bedford  School  and 
Cambridge  University),  7th  Battalion  North- 
amptonshire Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant 
F.  W.  H.  Nicholas  (Forest  School),  5th 
Battalion  Bedfordshire  Regiment  (T.)  ; 
Lieutenant  H.  0.  Sutherland  (Bedford 
School),  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  prisoner 
of  war  ;  Second-Lieutenant  R.  T.  Peel 
(Bedford  School),  6th  Battalion  Seaforth 
Highlanders  ;  Second-Lieutenant  R.  C. 
Gutter idge  (Dunstable  Grammar  School), 
16th  Battalion  Durham  Light  Infantry  ; 
Private  R.  H.  King  (Eastbourne),  H.A.C.  ; 
Captain  D.  Turn  bull  (Bedford  School), 
A.S.C.  ;  Second-Lieutenant  J.  G.  D.  Weir 
(Bedford  School),  R.G.A.  ;  Sergeant  H. 
WiUett  (Bedford  Modern  School),  7th 
Battalion  Northamptonshire  Regiment ; 
Private  S.  Y.  Graham  (Bedford  Modern 
School),  Public  Schools  Battalion  ;  Colonel 
W.  C.  Anderson,  12th  Battalion  Scottish 
Rifles  ;  Colonel  C.  F.  Stevens,  Assistant 
Adjutant  Quartermaster  -  General,  11th 
(Northern)  Division  ;  Second-Lieutenant  G. 
P.  Crane  (Cheltenham),  2nd  Bedfordshire 
Yeomanry ;  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Franklin 
(Bedford),  A.D.C.  ;  Captain  A.  D.  Gaye, 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  Bedfordshire  Regiment ; 
M.  H.  Graham,  King  Edward's  Horse  ; 
Private  J.  D.  King  (Leys),  H.A.C,  and 
Trooper  G.  M.  Lamb,  17th  Lancers  ;  Captain 
J.  L.  Liddell,  Bedfordshire  Regiment  ; 
Captain  W.  K.  Meakin  (Uppingham),  5th 
Battalion  Bedfordshire  Regiment  (T.).  Of 
the  above,  only  those  down  to  Private  S.  Y. 
Graham  have  played  for  the  county. 

LmcoLNSHiRE. — Lieutenants  L.  A.  F. 
Weigall,  F.  S.  Connell,  and  Y.  de  Hoghton, 
Lincolnshire  Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant 
B.  P.  Nevile,  7th  Battalion  Lincolnshire 
Regiment ;  Lieutenant  N.  W.  Wells  Cole, 
R.A.  ;  W.  Rose,  Royal  Flying  Corps ; 
Captain  Cliffe ;  Captain  C.  L.  Prior 
(honorary  secretary,  Lincolnshire  County 
C.C.j,  Lincolnshire  Yeomanry ;  Dr.  Y. 
Pennell,  Astoria  Hotel  Hospital,  Paris. 

Cornwall.— Second-Lieutenant  H.  Tre- 
sawna,  4th  Battalion  Duke  of  Cornwall's 
Light  Infantry  ;  Second-Lieutenant  W.  N. 
Bickford  Smith,  4th  Battalion  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry ;  Lieutenant 
A.  S.  Whitworth,  10th  Battalion  Gloucester- 
shire Regiment ;  Private  R.  F.  Yibart 
(Harrow), 
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Northumberland  Fusiliers  (T.)  ;  Second - 
Lieutenant  G.  E.  Wilkinson,  (>fcli  Battalion 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  (T.)  ;  Lieutenant 
N.  R.  E.  Wilkinson,  19th  Divisional  Train, 


Photo  by]  [Sport  &  General. 

l.IEUTENANT    K.     S.     nUM.IPS, 

Monmouthshire  Regiment.     Killed  in  action. 

Northumberland.— Captain  G.  L.  Hunt- 
ing (Fettes),  4th  Battalion  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  (T.)  ;  J^ieutenant  C.  G.  Arkwright, 
4th  Battalion  Northumberland  Fusiliers  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  E.  Mortimer,  6th  Battalion 
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CAPTAIN    R.    W.    AWDKY, 

Roxjcd  Wiltshire  Yeomanry. 
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154-157  Companies,  A.S.C.,  and  Captain 
W.  W.  Mekion,  2nd  Battalion  Durham  Light 
Infantry. 

Pro  Reoe  et  Patria. 

Major  E.  P.  Thomson  (Fettes),  Royal 
Munster  Fusiliers,  Wiltshire  County,  was 
killed  in  action  early  in  the  War.  He  was 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  Army  cricketer, 
always  out  for  runs,  a  dashing  player  with 
a  gool  style.  He  played  several  times  for 
M.C.C.  in  first-class  matches  at  Lord's. 

Captain  H.  Olivier,  Duke  of  Cornwall's 
Light  Infantry,  was  another  Wiltshire  County 
cricketer  who  was  killed  in  action  during  the 
eaiiy  stages  of  the  War. 

Lieutenant  H.  Mockler-Ferry  man  (Welling- 
ton), 2nd  Battalion  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks 
Light  Infantry,  Berkshire  County  XL,  fell 
in  action  during  the  autumn.  He  was  an 
excellent  bowler,  who  took  many  wickets  for 
the  Aldershot  Command  XL 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Parke  (Winchester), 
Durliam  Light  Infantry,  Dorset  County 
XL,  was  a  splendid  batsman,  who,  in 
August  IDlo,  scored  a  century  in  each 
innings  for  his  county  v.  M.C.C.  at  Lord's. 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  G.  Shaw  (Marlborough), 
AVest  Yorkshire  Regiment,  captain  of  Sand- 
hurst cricket  and  hockey  teams,  Bucks 
County  XL     Has  already  been  referred  to 


in    the   article   on   cricketers    in   the   June 
number. 

Lieutenant  I).  Hamilton  Field  (WeUing- 
ton),  R.G.A.,  28th" Division,  Heavy  Battery, 
Bucks  County  XL     A  magnificent  all-round 
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SECOND-LIEUTENANT    I>.     A.     I).     SEWELL, 

Oxfordshfre    and    Buckinghamshire    TAjht    Infantry,    who 

sui<taini'd  eoncussion  from   a    ^hell-burst    durinj    a  nijht 

attack. 


Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry. 
Killed  in  action. 


athlete,  who  fell  in  action  on  the  evening  of 
April  22.  A  most  popular  man,  who  w^as  a 
good  Rugby  player,  plus  2  at  golf,  an  excellent 
lawn  tennis  player,  and  good  at  punting. 
He  scored  a  century  on  his  first  appearance 
for  Bucks,  in  1912,  v.  Bedfordshire,  and 
another  century  on  his  last  appearance  for 
the  county  v,  M.C.C.  at  Lord's  in  August, 
■1913.  He  had  often  thiown  the  cricket  ball 
over  110  yards.  He  fell  outnumbered  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  to  a  finish,  a  most  plucky 
and  glorious  death. 

Lieutenant  R.W.  Poulton  Palmer  (Rugby), 
4th  Battalion  Royal  Berkshire  Regiment. 
This  famous  Oxford  and  England  Rugby 
three-quarter  was  in  the  eleven  at  Rugby 
School,  and  would  doubtless  have  played 
eventually  for  Berkshire  County.  I  have 
heard  him  described  as  the  finest  fieldsman 
who  was  ever  at  Rugby  School.  He  was 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  chivalrous  sports- 
man and  gentleman,  very  popular  and 
much  esteemed  everywhere. 

Captain  A.  F.  Todd  (Mill  Hill),  machine- 
gun  officer  of  1st  Norfolk  Regiment.  Berk- 
shire County  wicket-keeper,  Cambridge 
Rugby  Blue,  English  International  forward 
(1900,  V.  Scotland  and  v,  Ireland),  played 
also  for  London  County  at  cricket.  He 
was  wounded  during  the  South  African  War. 
Served  at  first,  during  the  present  War,  w^ith 
the  French  Foreign  Legion.  He  was  a 
splendid    player    of    Rugby    football,    and 
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LIEUTENANT    W.     S.     IJIRD, 

King's  Royal  Rifles.    Killed  in  action. 

a  useful  wicket-keeper.  A  man  of  charming 
disposition,  he  was  exceedingly  popular 
wherever  he  went. 

Captain  A.  F.  Wilding,  Koyal  Marines, 
though  better  known  on  the  lawn  tennis 
courts,  whether  indoor,  outdoor,  or  of  rubble, 
wood,  or  grass,  was  a  good  cricketer,  who, 
but  for  taking  up  lawn  tennis,  when  showing 
cricket  promise  in  his  early  Cambridge  days, 
would  have  won  renown  at  the  more  popular 
game.  He  had  all  the  makings  of  a  good 
bowler,  and,  judging  by  the  determination 
that  served  so  largely  to  make  him  a  World's 
Champion  at  lawn  tennis,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  mastered  the  art  of  batting. 
A  typical  New  Zealander,  no  fitter  athlete, 
except  Lieutenant  0.  B.  Fry,  R.N.R.,  ever 
lived.  Wilding  fell  in  action  in  France, 
killed  by  shell-burst,  early  in  May,  after 
having  been  with  the  Naval  Division  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp. 

Lieutenant  W.  S.  Bird  (Malvern,  Oxford 
University,  Middlesex,  and  Gentlemen  of 
England),  6th  Battahon  King's  Royal  Rifles, 
was  killed  on  May  9,  shot  through  the  heart 
while  leading  his  platoon  into  action.  Bird 
was  a  capital  wicket-keeper,  who,  in  addition 


to  gaining  the  cricket  honours  above- 
mentioned,  *'kept"  for  an  England  XL 
against  South  Africa,  at  Lord's,  during  the 
tour  in  1904.  He  played  for  Oxford  in  the 
drawn  match  of  1904,  and  twice  subsequently, 
being  captain  in  1906,  also  frequently  during 
Scarborough  Week  for  I  Zingari,  M.C.C., 
and  Lord  Londesborough's  elevens. 

Ijieutenant  E.  S.  Phillips  (Marlborough 
and  Cambridge  University),  3rd  Battalion 
Monmouthshire  Regiment,  was  killed  in 
action  early  in  May.  He  played  for 
Cambridge  in  the  same  match  that  W.  S. 
Bird  played  in  for  Oxford.  Phillips,  who 
had  also  been  Amateur  Golf  Champion  of 
Wales,  was  a  leading  light  in  Monmouthshire 
cricket,  a  most  capable  forcing  bat,  and  a 
charming  man. 

Second-Lieutenant  K.   H.  C.  WoodrofiFe 
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(Marlborough,  Cambridge  University,  and 
Sussex),  6th  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  attached 
Welsh  Regiment,  was  killed  in  action  in 
France  during  the  first  fortnight  in  May. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  'Varsity  men  who 
rejoined  his  regiment  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  his  appointment  to  the  6th  (Reserve). 
Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  (T.)  bearing 
date  December  27,  1912,  and  again 
August  15,  1914.  Woodroffe  got  his 
cricket  Blue  as  a  fast  right-handed  bowler, 
and  only  last  year  nearly  succeeded  in 
unexpectedly  winning  a  match  for  Sussex, 
at  the  Oval,  which  might  have  deprived 
Surrey  of  the  Championship. 

T.  L.  a.  Turnbull,  H.A.C.,  was  killed  in 
action  early  in  May,  much  to  the  regret  of 
past  and  present  Harrovians.  He  was  in 
the  eleven  at  Harrow  from  1909  to  1911, 
and  was  captain  of  it  in  1911.  He  was  a 
very  sturdily-built  left-handed  batsman, 
with  a  penchant  for  hitting. 

Captain  G-.  Belcher,  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment,  has  been  killed  in  action.  He 
was  a  very  popular  member  of  the  Berkshire 
County  XL,  for  which  he  made  many  runs, 
and  was  often  successful  with  the  ball. 

Among  the  wounded  early  in  May  was  the 
old  Malvernian  and  Cambridge  University 
left-handed  slow  bowler,  Second-Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Naumann,  6th  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade. 
He  played  as  a  Freshman  in  1913,  obtaining 
8  Oxford  wickets  for  94,  and  a  mistake  was 
made  in  leaving  him  out  of  the  Cambridge  XL 
of  1914,  which,  very  short  of  bowling,  had  to 
play  the  match  on  a  wicket  that  would  have 
suited  his  style  well. 

It  is  not  possible  to  name  all  cricketers 
who  have  been  wounded  or  who  are  prisoners 
of  w^ar.  The  former  are  legion,  the  latter 
few,  but  numerous  enough. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  5,  Lord  Hawke,  the  President 
of  the  Club,  announced  that  2,112  members 
were  on  active  service, and  sixty-nine  members 
had  fallen  in  action.  Of  first-class  counties, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  players  were 
serving.  "  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  continued 
his  lordship,  "for  surely  in  days  to  come,  when 
we  are  once  more  at  peace  and  able  to  enjoy 
our  games,  the  crowd  will  not  discuss  what 
such-and-such  a  sportsman  did  on  the  playing- 
fields  before  the  War,  but  what  he  did  for 
the  country  during  the  War."  Stirring  and 
memorable  words  these,  which  lost  none  of 
their  weighty  meaning  during  their  measured 
and  emphatic  utterance. 

Continuing,    Lord    Hawke,   who   will   be 


President  of  the  Club  for  a  second  year, 
said  :  "  It  goes  without  saying  that  there 
will  be  no  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match. 
The  Headmasters  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Marlborough  have  decided  that  these 
matches  will  not  be  played  here,  but  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  they  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  playing  the  matches  on  one  or 
other  of  their  own  grounds.  Personally, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  boys,  even  in  war-time.  They 
could  easily  play  these  games  without  big 
luncheon-parties,  etc.  We,  on  our  part, 
have  decided  to  fulfil  our  annual  fixtures 
with  the  Public  Schools,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  an  encouraging  fact  has  been  the 
Easter  classes  for  boys.  The  work  done  at 
these,  and  the  sound  lines  of  the  tuition 
given,  is  of  great  benefit, and  the  improvement 
shown  in  a  fortnight  has  been  remarkable." 

I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  from  the 
speech  so  fully,  as  there  is  probably  no 
practical  authority  upon  cricket  better  known 
than  Lord  Hawke,  of  Eton,  Cambridge, 
and  Yorkshire.  The  game  could  not  have  a 
better  head  than  he  at  such  a  crisis  in  its 
life.  Few  men  can  equal  his  record  in 
the  matter  of  things  achieved  for,  and  in  the 
cause  of,  the  great  national  game.  All  will 
welcome  what  he  says  about  the  Easter  classes 
for  boys,  as  the  future  of  the  game  which 
has  given  our  Services  so  many  men,  and 
which  has  played  a  most  enviable  part, 
largely  through  the  energy  of  Lord  Hawke, 
in  knitting  the  Empire  overseas  to  the 
Motherland,  lies  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
those  boys  who  practised  at  Lord's  during 
April,  1915. 

But  while  first-class  and  M.C.C.  cricketers 
have  answered  the  call  in  such  fine  fashion, 
it  is  claimed  by  supporters  of  London  club 
cricket  that  members  of  the  London  clubs 
have  joined  the  Services,  since  the  outbreak 
of  war,  to  the  extent  of  eighty  per  cent,  of 
their  full  number.  This  is  a  truly  fine 
result,  and  one  which  redounds  greatly 
to  the.  credit  of  the  men  concerned.  For 
it  should,  in  justice  to  them,  be  remembered 
that  their  eighty  per  cent,  is  more  than  five 
per  cent,  better  value  than  the  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  first-class  cricketers  and  M.C.C. 
members,  because  many  of  the  latter  were 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Services  before  war 
broke  out. 

For  the  rest,  there  will  be  plenty  of  school 
cricket  this  season,  though  necessarily  between 
teams  of  younger  boys.  Into  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Eton  v,  Harrow  should 
be  played,  it  is  not  for  anyone  who  has  not 
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been  at  either  school  to  enter  with  a  view  to 
offering  advice.  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Lyttelton 
considers  it  undesirable  to  lower  the  standard 
by  giving  first-eleven  colours  to  such  joung 
boys  as  would  of  necessity  have  to  form  the 
eleven  this  year. . 

I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  of  a 
statement  in  one  of  my  Rugby  football 
articles,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the 
Cambridge  Rugby  Blue  and  English  Inter- 


national forward  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Maynard, 
Eoyal  Naval  Division,  was  taken  prisoner 
after  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Fortunately, 
his  battalion  (Howe)  was  the  last  to  escape, 
and  he  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  fighting  in 
the  Dardanelles.  Though  he  did  not  obtain 
his  cricket  Blue  at  Cambridge,  he  played 
for  Durham  County  in  the  Minor  Counties 
Championship  of  1914,  making  167  runs  in 
13  innings. 


COLOUR. 


HER  clustered  grapes,  the  laylock  leans 
From  leafy  hold— 
A  spire  of  flame,  the  broom  uplifts 

Her  burning  gold— 
Where  the  warm  canopies  of  hawthorn  spread 
Their  rose  above  the  wallflower  bed. 


Field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  the  grass 

Is  king=cup  set. 
Where  by  the  pool  forget-me=nots 

With  flags  are  met, 
And  the  grey=green  laburnum  showers 
The  water  with  her  passing  flowers. 

Who  will  may  hear  the  fairy  bells 

About  the  trees 
In  the  old  orchard,  as  they  tilt 

Before  the  breeze; 
While  overhead  an  airy  flight 
Of  blossom  hovers,  pink  and  white. 

The  thrift  is  budding  on  the  rocks 

Above  the  sea, 
The  lichened  rocks  above  the  blue. 

Where  I  would  be, 
Who  for  the  ocean  have— a  cot, 
An  orchard,  and  a  garden  plot! 

Co    A.    DAWSON    SCOTT. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA 

By   OSWALD  WILDRIDGE 

Illustrated  by  Victor  Prout 


WICE  in  the  year  was 
David  Branthwaite, 
the  doctor  of  Dale- 
head  and  the  lands 
adjacent  thereto, 
supposed  to  gather 
in  his  outstanding 
accounts,  this  being 
at  Martinmas  and 
Michaelmas,  but  it 
was  onlj  a  pleasant 
fiction  designed  to  cover  the  Doctor's  short- 
comings. It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  his 
quality  patients,  who  lived  in  the  big  houses 
dotted  along  the  coast  between  the  sand- 
dunes  and  the  foothills,  were  able  to  boast 
an  account  rendered  with  due  form  and 
circumstance,  but  this  was  not  until  their 
importunity  had  strained  his  patience  to 
the  breaking-point,  and  he  made  out  their 
bills  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  rest  of 
us  who  ranked  as  dalesfolk  he  treated 
with  cavalier  freedom.  Sometimes,  if  we 
could  beguile  him  indoors  to  a  cup  of  tea  or 
tempt  bim  to  prolong  a  professional  call  into 
a  crack  by  a  winter  fire,  he  would  grudgingly 
consent  to  *^jot  it  down "  on  a  scrap  of 
notepaper  and  duly  append  his  signature  by 
way  of  receipt,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  transaction 
was  carried  out  by  word  of  mouth.  Peter 
Atkinson,  of  Galva,  will  have  it  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  compelled  to  feign  an  illness 
before  he  could  get  to  grips  with  the  Doctor. 
"  I  hunted  him  up  dale  and  down  dale  for 
wrecks,"  Peter  averred.  "  but  he  was  sly  as 
an  old  fox  and  oalus  threw  me  off  t'  scent, 
and,  do  what  I  would,  I  couldn't  wring  oot  of 
him  hoo  much  it  was  that  he  had  against 
me.  So  at  last  I  pretended  that  I  was  only 
middling,  and  when  he  came  I  wad  n't  let 
him  have  a  glint  of  me  tongue  nor  handle 
me  pulse  till  I'd  settled  with  him  for  his  last 
job  ;  and  so  he  saw  that  I'd  got  him  cornered 
and  he  was  bound  to  give  way,  though  he 
did  it  with  a  fearful  bad  grace."  For  a  full 
month  Peter  plumed  himself  on  his  exploit 
as  one  of   the  few  men  who  had  got  .the 
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better  of  the  Doctor  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  farmer  of  Galva  happened  upon  a 
gathered  finger,  and  David  first  of  all  scared 
him  by  a  fearsome  lecture  on  the  perils  of 
blood-poisoning,  and  then  kept  him  in  bed 
for  a  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  great  adventure, 
when  the  dale  was  a  land  of  mystery  to  him, 
and  life's  long  highway  ran  temptingly  in 
front.  Doctor  Branthwaite  was  a  man  of 
methodical  habit,  and  all  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  people  was  duly  recorded  in 
the  language  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
first  of  all  in  a  rough  day-book,  and 
afterwards  with  scrupulous  exactitude  in  his 
ledger.  But  when  he  recognised  that  he 
was  not  now  merely  the  doctor  of  the  dale, 
but  had  himself  become  a  dalesman,  with  all 
his  ambition  of  a  career  in  the  big  world 
beyond  the  hills  abandoned,  he  tucked  the 
ledger  away  in  a  drawer  and  turned  the  key 
on  it,  and  was  afterwards  content  with  the 
day-book  only.  Still  later,  when  the  road 
behind  looked  longer  than  the  road  in  front, 
when  goods  and  gear  had  lost  their  lure,  and 
he  went  his  round  through  sheer  love  of  the 
work  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  folk  who 
had  given  him  their  trust,  even  the  day- 
book became  a  testimony  to  his  commercial 
carelessness. 

"Think  I'll  not  bother  with  the  book 
to-night.  Dash,"  he  would  say  to  his  rough- 
haired,  working  terrier,  who  shared  all  his 
hours,  all  his  journeyings,  and  most  of  his 
confidences.  "It's  been  a  gey  weary  day, 
and  money  doesn't  matter  so  much  when 
you're  drawing  near  the  end.  To  get 
through  the  work's  the  chief  thing.  Besides, 
I've  had  a  lot  of  my  pay  as  I've  gone  along, 
and  so  I'll  leave  the  book  while  I  rest  my 
old  shanks  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
settling-up,  I'll  just  have  to  chance  it." 

Loose,  perhaps,  but  then  what  else  could 
one  expect  from  a  man  who  flouted  all  the. 
unwritten  laws  of  his  profession,  whose  Doric 
was  pure  as  that  of  the  native-born,  who 
conversed  comfortably  wdth  the  people  in 
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their  vernacular,  if  so  it  pleased  him,  who 
wore  his  clothes  for  comfort  and  never  gave 
a  thought  to  appearance,  so  that  oftenest  he 
was  garbed  in  a  rough  tweed  shooting  suit 
and  a  lugged  cap,  who  drove  a  cob  as  shaggy 
as  himself  and  went  his  round  of  the 
countryside  in  a  graceless  gig.  Tourist 
bodies  loitering  in  the  dale  have  been  heard 
to  denounce  him  as  a  niggardly  soul,  but  his 
economies  were  merely  the  outward  and 
visible  fruits  of  indifference.  He  made  his 
belongings  last  to  the  ultimate  limit  of 
endurance  not  because  he  grudged  the 
expense  of  renewal  or  repair,  but  simply 
because  he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  such 
things. 

In  the  matter  of  his  accounts  it  war^ 
Mistress  Gale  in  whose  breast  the  seed  of 
suspicion  first  sprouted,  and  when  the 
Doctor's  services  were  again  required  at 
Underbank,  she  made  it  her  business  to  keep 
a  faithful  record  of  each  visit  paid  and  all 
the  medicine  supplied,  so  that  she  was  fully 
equipped  for  dealing  with  him.  Not  the 
merest  shred  of  a  notion  did  he  have  of  what 
was  at  the  back  of  her  mind  when,  across 
the  table,  she  mildly  suggested  that  ".now 
he  was  on  the  spot  he  might  have  his  bill," 
but  when  he  replied  with  candid  indifference, 
"Oh,  give  us  thirty  shillings  and  call  it 
square,"  she  had  him  at  her  mercy. 

"  Thirty  shilHngs,  was  it  you  said.  Doctor  ? " 
she  craftily  demanded,  playing  with  him 
as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  whereupon  David 
prepared  for  flight. 

"  Ay,  thirty  shillings.  But  don't  bother 
now  ;  it's  time  I  was  taking  to  the  road. 
It'll  do  another  day." 

"  Thirty  shillings  !  "  Thus  Mistress  Gale 
again.  "Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Doctor  Branthwaite  ? " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had  ever 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  charge,  and 
for  a  moment  the  Doctor  was  plunged  into 
speechless  confusion.  Moreover,  he  mistook 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  when  he  had 
recovered  his  command  of  words,  he  merely 
completed  the  measure  of  his  downfall. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  dare  say  you're  right,  Mary. 
Mebbe  it  is  a  bit  too  much.  S'pose  we  say 
twenty.     I  wasn't  thinking  when  I  spoke." 

"  You  weren't  thinking,"  Mistress  Gale 
snapped.  "  I  can  believe  it.  You  weren't 
thinking  of  the  work  you've  put  in,  nor  of 
the  bottles  of  medicine  we've  had,  nor  the 
times  you've  driven  up  dale,  nor  the  hours 
you've  spent  by  Martha's  bed  when  you 
ought  to  have  been  in  your  own.  It's  a  fine 
thing  there's  somebody  in  dale  to  do  a  bit  o' 


thinking  for  you,  or  you'd  be  finding  yoursel' 
in  the  poorhouse.  And  I'd  like  to  ken  what 
John  Gale  and  his  kin  have  done  that  you 
should  treat  them  like  this,  turning  the 
service  we're  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  into 
a  bit  o'  charity  ?  Reckoning  it  on  the  scale 
that  I'se  warrant  you  never  stand  by,  your 
bill  works  oot  at  three  pun  seven  and  six- 
pence, and  there's  the  money  for  you.  And 
I'se  see  that  the  rest  of  dalefolk  are  shown 
the  scandalous  way  you  have  of  conducting 
your  money  matters.  We'll  pay  as  we  go, 
Doctor  Branthwaite,  and  we'll  mebbe  put  up 
with  charity  when  we  haven't  got  the  money 
to  pay  with." 

On  his  next  call  at  Beckfoot  smithy  John 
Gale  related  with  great  gusto  the  story  of 
his  wife's  achievement,  and  after  that  the 
Doctor  found  other  accounts  subjected  to 
rigid  criticism,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
peace,  he  was  driven  to  resume  his  old  method, 
so  that  he  could  present  to  the  over-cautious 
a  bill  that  squared  in  some  measure  with 
their  own  book-keeping.  He  confided  to  his 
friend,  John  Fletcher  of  Hunday,  that 
among  this  ridiculous  people  charging  too 
little  was  a  graver  offence  than  charging 
too  much,  and,  further,  that  he  would  sooner 
face  a  risky  operation  than  a  dales  wife  who 
thought  she  owed  him  more  than  he  asked. 

He  got  even  with  them  in  the  end,  how- 
ever. This  was  in  the  year  that  Mark 
Ruddock  made  an  enemy  of  every  man  and 
woman  by  daring  to  put  into  speech  the 
thought  that  was  driving  its  spikes  deep 
into  all  hearts.  He  was  ever  a  feckless  body 
was  Mark,  slow  in  perception  and  given  to 
blurting  out  as  a  new  discovery  the  thing 
that  had  been  patent  to  the  rest  of  us  for 
weeks  and  even  months.  This  time  it  was 
the  Shepherds  Meet  that  gave  him  his 
occasion,  and  before  the  business  of  re- 
storing the  wanderers  began  he  announced 
that  he  "  doubted  the  Doctor  had  begun  t' 
fail,"  and  that  "  a  man  who  lived  sec  a  life 
broke  up  terrible  fast  yance  he  started." 
The  silence  that  followed  was  eloquent  of 
condemnation.  Without  a  word  being 
spoken  to  him,  Mark  was  convicted  of  a  gross 
error.  The  silence  was  as  full  of  accusation 
as  the  glower  on  Sampson  Lowfcher's  face,  as 
reproachful  as  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
with  which  Peter  Atkinson  turned  away 
from  him.  For  the  rest  of  the  meet  Mark 
Ruddock  was  a  lonely  man  ;  even  when  he 
handed  over  the  sheep  that  had  strayed  into 
his  heaf  and  received  back  those  that  he 
himself  had  lost,  it  was  only  a  grunt  or  a 
muttered  word  that  he  got,  and  all  through 
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the  spring  he  was  looked  upon  with  disfavour 
because  he  had  openly  suggested  that  the 
Doctor  was  showing  signs  of  decay. 

As  the  year  grew  older,  and  the  time  of 
the  falling  leaf,  the  lengthening  night,  and 
the  mountain  mist  crept  upon  us,  a  strange 
spirit  of  watchfulness  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  life  of  the  dale.  Now,  when  the  Doctor 
climbed  into  his  gig,  there  was  often  a  hand 
ready  with  the  help  that  had  never  been 
thought  of  before  ;  in  many  of  his  journeys 
on  foot  across  the  wilder  stretches  of  the 
fells  he  had  an  escort  that  he  knew  nothing 
about,  shepherds  and  their  kin  shadowing 
him  to  make  sure  that  he  came  to  no  harm  ; 
and  at  other  times  there  was  what  he  took 
to  be  the  chance  oflFering  of  company,  never 
dreaming  that  chance  had  no  share  in  the 
deal — that  here  was  a  special  bodyguard 
whose  movements  were  part  of  a  kindly 
conspiracy. 

If  he  was  conscious  of  any  physical  flagging, 
he  never  confessed  it ;  his  ministry  was 
still  full  of  confidence,  and  his  response  to 
the  most  arduous  call  as  prompt  as  in  his 
younger  days.  Thus,  on  the  night  that  Ben 
Steer's  bairn  had  need  of  him,  he  was  driving 
up  the  dale  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
left  his  bed,  with  Ben  in  the  spare  seat  and 
Dash  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig,  and 
when  they  reached  Hill  End,  he  left  Ben  to 
see  to  the  stabling  of  Meg  in  one  of  Sampson 
Lowther's  stalls,  and  himself  plunged  alone 
into  the  shortest  cut  across  the  sodden  swamp 
of  the  fell  country.  Ten  minutes  after  he 
entered  the  cottage  he  was  busy  in  the  tiny 
bedroom,  with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  when  he  had  done  what  he 
could  for  the  child,  he  tracked  Janet  into  the 
kitchen  and  soundly  berated  her  for  her 
delay  in  sending  for  him. 

"  What's  happened  to  your  tongue, 
woman  ?  Why  didn'fc  you  give  me  a  call 
when  the  day  was  younger  ?  "  he  repeated 
when  the  mother  vouchsafed  no  reply ;  and 
as  she  still  hung  her  head  in  silence,  he 
grumbled  on :  "  Never  saw  the  like  of 
you  mothers.  Sometimes  you'll  have  me 
trouncing  miles  for  a  cut  finger,  and  some- 
times you  put  off  and  put  off  till  it's  all  but 
too  late.  A  bonny  job  you've  set  me.  I've 
got  double  the  fight  I  ought  to  have  had." 

She  was  keen  enough  with  her  speech 
now.  "You  don't  mean.  Doctor — — "  she 
began,  clasping  her  hands  in  piteous  appeal. 
But  David  Branthwaite  knew  this  question 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  ever  addressed 
to  him,  and  he  cut  it  short. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything,  except  that  I'm 


going  back  to  your  child  and  I'm  not 
leaving  her  till  I've  pulled  her  through. 
Only  there  shouldn't  have  been  any  need  to 
talk  about  pulling  through." 

Long  before  his  vigil  was  ended  his  anger 
had  lost  all  its  heat,  and  as  the  grey  dawn 
flickered  in  through  the  cottage  window,  he 
laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  mother's  shoulder. 
"Your  bairn'll  be  all  right  now,  Janet. 
She  has  varra  little  mair  need  of  doctoring  ; 
all  she  wants  is  a  great  big  lump  of  mothering. 
That's  where  you  women-folk  have  the  pull 
over  us  ;  we  can  hardly  ever  finish  off  our 
work  without  you.  And  now,  while  the 
bairn's  sleeping,  just  make  me  a  cup  of  your 
tea  and  cut  me  a  slice  or  two  of  your  barley 
bread,  for  I'm  fairly  through."  xlnd  away 
he  went  to  the  kitchen  and  drew  a  chair  up 
to  the  fire,  and  there  he  sat  while  Janet, 
enlarging  upon  his  request,  spread  the  table 
of  her  best,  this  being  fare  that  some  would 
have  thought  meanly  of,  though  the  Doctor 
deemed  it  a  feast  fit  for  a  prince.  All  the 
time  that  he  was  about  the  meal  Janet  Steer 
was  restlessly  flitting  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  bedroom,  watching  her  child  and 
seeing  that  the  Doctor's  cup  was  never 
standing  empty  nor  his  plate  without 
replenishment ;  and  when  at  last  he  declared 
that  he  was  satisfied  to  the  last  bite  and  sup, 
she  crept  timidly  up  to  the  table  again  and 
in  front  of  him  laid  a  couple  of  silver  coins. 

"  There's  a  laal  bit  off  the  bill  that's  been 
owing  far  ower  lang.  Doctor,"  she  informed 
him.  "  It's  been  a  weary  trouble  to  Ben 
and  me.  We've  felt  that  we  couldn't  face 
you  with  that  money  standing.  Bit  you  ken 
hoo  close  the  cropping's  been,  and — and  I 
can  spare  this  quite  comfortable." 

For  the  space  of  a  few  terrible  moments 
the  Doctor  glared  at  the  coins,  and  then 
he  glared  at  Janet  Steer's  pinched  and 
weary  face.  In  a  dim  sort  of  fashion  it 
seemed  to  the  woman  that  she  was  dealing 
with  a  stranger.  In  other  days  she  had 
quailed  before  the  old  man's  wrath,  had 
been  cheered  by  his  laughter  and  over- 
whelmed by  his  compassion,  but  never  had 
she  beheld  him  in  such  a  mood  as  this — 
a  mood  that  was  altogether  beyond  her 
power  of  interpretation.  The  silence  and 
the  strain  were  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  She  longed  for  her  husband's  presence, 
for  the  cry  of  her  child,  for  anything  that 
would  save  her  from  that  terrible  look. 
What  was  it  that  she  had  done  to  change 
him  so  ?  She  was  conscious  of  a  great  fear. 
She  dared  not  speak,  neither  dare  she  seek 
the  refuge  offered  by  flight.     All  that  was 
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possible  for  her  was  to  wait ;  and  so,  with 
beating  heart  and  confused  brain,  she  waited, 
until  at  last  the  mystery  was  illuminated  by  a 
flash  of  inspiration.  She  knew  now  why  the 
Doctor  looked  like  that.  He  was  a  crushed 
man.     This  was  the  agony  of  humiliation. 

"Doctor,     I     didn't     mean "      she 

whimpered.  The  old  man  stumbled  to  his 
feet  and  faced  her. 

"  Is  this  what  I've  earned  from  you, 
Janet  Steer  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Have  I  ever 
worked  for  your  money,  or  wanted  it,  or 
even  thought  about  it  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  all  I've  ever  asked  from  the  dale  has 
been  my  bread-and-butter  and  my  lodging  ? 
And  with  them  I've  been  quite  content.  To 
think  of  it  !  Feared  to  face  me  because  of 
a  handful  of  shillings  !  Feared  so  much 
that  you  didn't  call  me  when  all  the  time 
I  was  willing  to  come,  and  you  let  your 
bairn  sink  fra  bad  to  worse,  until  the 
Shadows  of  the  Valley  were  gathering  round 
her  bonny  head  !  It's  a  black  shame  that 
you've  put  upon  me,  Janet  Steer,  and  I'm 
doubting  that  I've  spent  my  life  in  vain. 
All  these  years—and  even  yet  my  own  folk 
don't  know  me  !  " 

Thus  he  left  her,  a  bowed  and  broken 
man.  The  money  still  lay  upon  the  table, 
unnoticed  by  either  of  them.  Screened  by 
her  strip  of  chintz  curtain,  Janet  watched 
him  through  the  little  window  as  he  passed 
down  the  path,  and  she  was  still  standing 
there,  the  edge  of  the  curtain  in  her  hand, 
when  Ben  came  in  and  reported  that  he  had 
"  seen  Doctor  safe  away  in  his  gig,"  and  he 
"  doubted  the  old  man  was  worsening  fast." 

That  night,  when  the  work  of  his  round 
was  over,  and  he  had  got  his  slippered  feet 
on  the  fender,  and  Dash  lay  in  his  accustomed 
place  on  tbe  rug,  the  Doctor  burrowed 
deeply  in  his  chair  and  gloomily  ruminated 
on  the  new  problem  thrust  upon  him  by 
Janet  Steer  and  her  two  half-crowns.  Hour 
after  hour  did  he  sit  there,  probing  and 
sifting  and  regretting,  until  by  and  by  he 
crossed  over  to  his  oak  bureau,  which  he 
opened  very  gently.  Not  willingly  would 
he  waken  old  Margaret  Curtis,  who  was 
given  to  sleeping  "  with  one  eye  and  both 
ears  wide  open."  Then,  getting  out  his 
day-book,  dog-eared  and  heavily  bethumbed, 
he  returned  to  the  fireside,  and  with  the 
book^  open  on  his  knees  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  account  that  had  risen  up 
between  Janet  Steer's  bairn  and  his  own 
helping  hand. 

"  The  woman's  gone  clean  daft ! "  he 
angrily  protested,  when  he  had  totalled  up 


the  items.  "Two  pound  seventeen  and 
sixpence  !  Not  another  penny.  And  her 
making  such  a  fash  about  a  bit  Hke  that !  " 

Ruefully  shaking  his  head,  he  turned  the 
page,  and  when  he  murmured  the  name 
engraved  on  the  other  side,  there  was  the 
ring  of  a  gentle  benediction  in  his  tone. 

"  Lucy  Fairish — and  her  a  widow.  Five 
pound  and  sixpence,  and  not  a  penny  of  the 
lot  on  her  own  account,  though  she's  needed 
mair  doctoring  than  any  of  her  kin.  She's 
a  queen  among  women  is  Lucy.  Love  has 
always  made  her  fearful  timorous.  A  bairn's 
cough  'd  set  her  heart  going  pit-a-pat,  and 
a  sore  throat  and  a  hot  hand  'd  be  enough 
to  rouse  for  her  all  the  terror  of  the  passing- 
bell.  Always  fearing  for  others,  and  all  her 
life,  to  my  knowing,  she's  had  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  though  never  a  whisper  of  complaint 
has  she  made.  She's  been  a  grand  payer, 
too.  Her  shillings  and  half-crowns  make  a 
fine  show  in  the  book — a  monument  to  her 
honesty  and  endeavour  —  and  far  mair 
precious  than  one  of  Martin  Dockwray's 
cheques." 

Sam  Douglas  was  the  next  name  on  the 
list,  and  now  the  Doctor  flared  with  the  fire 
of  impatience. 

"  Imph  !  He's  one  that  ought  to  have 
five  per  cent,  clapped  on !  Not  that  he 
hasn't  done  his  best  to  pay,  but  be  never 
ought  to  have  a  lump  like  that  under  his 
name,  for  three  parts  of  it  can  be  set  down 
to  his  bump  of  imagination.  A  good  thing 
for  him  that  I  haven't  booked  all  his  fancies, 
seeing  how  fearful  costly  fancy  can  be  where 
physic's  concerned." 

The  deeper  he  delved  into  his  book,  the 
stronger  did  its  fascination  grip  him. 
These  w^ere  only  so  many  columns  of  cold, 
heartless  figures,  balanced  by  certain  ex- 
planatory notes,  but  to  David  Branthwaite 
they  were  declaring  themselves  now  as  vivid, 
unassailable  history.  This  was  verily  a  book 
of  life,  the  record  of  his  own  career,  the 
story  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  heart's  love  and  his  faithfullest  ministry. 
These  names  and  figures  and  notes  stood 
in  all  reality  for  men  and  women  and 
abounding  episode.  Here  were  reminders  of 
friendship  that  made  his  thin  and  sluggish 
blood  again  run  warm  and  strong,  of  devotion 
that  absolved  humanity  of  many  of  its 
meannesses  and  made  him  glow  with  pride — 
reminders,  too,  of  love  ravished,  of  plans 
overthrown,  of  ambition  nipped  in  the 
bud,  of  homes  devastated  and  other  homes 
restored,  of  the  stern,  never-relaxing  struggle 
with  Nature's  fang  and  claw,  and  again  and 
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again  the  record  of  love's  exceeding  great 
reward.  Sunshine  and  cloud,  sorrow  and 
song,  all  were  here,  the  burden  of  a  dirge, 
the  lift  of  a  psalm. 

His  triumphs  were  here  set  forth  also  and 
likewise  his  defeats.  That  page  which  bore 
the  name  of  Simon  Mattinson  was  actually 
a  story  of  desperate  battle  with  implacable 
disease,  and  in  the  end  his  own  overthrow,  a 
woman  bereft,  a  farm  to  let,  a  sale  of  stock, 
bairns  exiled  from  the  peace  of  the  dale  to 
battle  for  bread  amid  the  haunting  turmoil 
of  the  town.  That  was  one  of  his  failures, 
and  yet  out  of  the  past  there  trailed  the 
widow's  voice  :  "  Doctor,  ye  did  what  ye 
could,  and  I  ken  that  there  isn't  another  in 
the  land  who  could  have  saved  my  man  to 
me.  If  there  had  been,  you'd  have  had  him 
here." 

Over  the  leaf  now  to  another  account,  the 
interpretation  whereof  was  a  string  of  intense 
nights  and  days,  a  clashing  of  hope  and 
despair  and  hard  endeavour,  and  the  end  of 
that  story  was  a  mother's  gracious  benediction : 
"  Eh,  Doctor,  bit  you've  crooned  my  life  with 
gladness.  I'se  nivver  forget,  and  I'se  keep 
you  in  my  prayers  as  lang  as  I've  breath  ! " 
And  here  was  another  of  the  glorious  secrets 
of  his  day-book.  His  people  had  paid  him 
with  more  than  gold.  They  had  put  him  in 
their  prayers. 

Now,  however,  the  Doctor  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  perplexity.  His  book  was 
heavily  charged  with  disturbing  power. 
From  the  past  he  turned  to  the  future,  and 
was  filled  with  dread.  He  remembered 
Janet  Steer  and  her  two  half-crowns,  and 
there  stole  into  his  heart  the  fear  of  death. 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  his  call  might  come 
at  any  time,  and  others  would  have  the 
handling  of  his  affairs,  and  it  might  be  that 
these  others  would  not  be  quite  so  merciful 
with  his  people  as  himself.  Surely  he  would 
never  rest  in  his  grave  if  any  of  these  were 
worried  to  pay  for  the  little  he  had  done  for 
them.  Indeed,  it  would  be  sheer  folly 
for  anyone  to  bother  about  his  affairs.  He 
had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  protect  against 
w^ant.  There  was  only  Margaret  Curtis,  and 
for  her  he  had  already  bought  an  annuity ; 
there  was  old  Meg  and  Dash,  and  for  them 
John  Fletcher  had  promised  houseroom  and 
idleness  until  the  end  of  their  days,  and  as 
for  his  own  burying,  his  bits  of  goods  would 
more  than  pay.  He  was  very  grave  about  it 
all  for  a  spell,  but  at  last  his  eyes  twinkled 
brightly,  a  glorious  smile  spread  swiftly 
among  the  wrinkles  of  his  deeply-furrowed 
face  ;  he  surprised  old  Dash  by  a  playful  dig 


with  his  foot,  and  passed  sentence  on  himself 
for  being  "  blind  as  a  bat."  Hurriedly  now 
he  carried  his  book  back  to  the  bureau, 
opened  it  again  at  the  page  with  the  name  of 
Ben  Steer  at  the  top,  and,  as  he  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  ink,  he  called  Dash  to  his  side. 

"  Look  here,  lad,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  help 
folk  worrying  about  what  they  owe  me 
while  I'm  living,  but  I'll  take  good  care 
there's  nobody  bothered  when  I'm  gone. 
So  this  is  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

And  across  the  page  he  drew"  his  pen  in 
bold  criss-cross  lines,  and  at  the  foot,  in  his 
own  peculiar  scrawl,  he  wrote  the  word 
SETTLED.  "  There,  now,"  he  murmured, 
"  I  suppose  parson  'd  be  calling  that  a  lie, 
but  it's  one  that  satisfies  me,  and  I'm  prood 
of  it ! " 

After  this  he  spent  a  full  half-hour  in 
wiping  out  accounts  without  any  enrichment 
of  his  exchequer.  Even  Sam  Douglas  was 
liberated  from  all  liability,  because  the 
"  carl  had  his  good  points,  and  these  had  to 
be  set  off  against  the  bad."  And  then  for  a 
little  while  the  Doctor  was  content.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  little  while.  Ail  too  soon  his 
great  device  exposed  its  flaws.  Judgment 
being  transferred  from  himself  to  the  people, 
he  began  to  doubt  the  finality  of  his 
settlement.  He  perceived  now  that  he 
would  be  suspect  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  there  was  no  telling  what  extravagance 
such  a  stiff-necked  race  might  be  guilty  of  if 
once  they  saw  through  his  scheme.  Better, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  left  the  future  to  look 
after  itself.  Many  times  had  he  hotly 
protested  against  the  folly  of  crossing  the 
flood  before  the  stream  was  reached  ;  often 
had  he  given  his  tongue  a  fine  run  in  dealing 
with  those  who  took  over-anxious  thought 
for  the  morrow. 

He  closed  the  book  with  an  impatient 
fling  and  returned  to  his  fireside  chair ;  but 
in  a  moment  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  and 
when  Dash,  startled  out  of  another  nap, 
looked  up  at  him  inquiringly,  the  Doctor 
stooped  and  ran  his  fingers  through  the 
shaggy  coat. 

"  It's  all  right,  laddie,"  he  chuckled  ; 
"  you  don't  need  to  worry.  It  isn't  a  case  of 
going  out  again  to-night ;  we've  better  work 
than  that  on  foot.  We're  going  to  settle  a 
few  mair  accounts.  I'm  done  with  books 
and  bills  from  to-night.  I'll  look  after  the 
folk  as  long  as  I  can,  but  I'll  not  do  any 
mair  book-keeping  for  them.  And  when  I'm 
gone,  if  anybody  wants  to  know  what  they 
owe,  they'll  just  have  to  guess." 

Keen  as  a  boy  about  his    play,   David 


"A  bonny  job  you've  set  me.     I've  got  double  the  fight  I  ought  to  have  had/' 
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Braiithwaite  bustled  back  again  to  his  desk  helped  his  ally  to  complete  the  commission 

and  then  across  the  floor  once  more  to  the  he  had  given  it,  and  at  last  only  a  heap  of 

hearth,  and  when  he  knelt  down  upon  the  black  and  white  ashes  remained  ;  whereupon 

rug,  tightly  clasping  the  book  of  so  many  the  Doctor  pronounced  a  benediction  on  the 

records  in  his  hands,  old  Dash  snuggled  up  havoc,  declaring  that  he  had  "done  a  grand 

to  his  side  and  eagerly  w^atched  him.     And  day's  work." 

so,  with  only  his  dog  for  an  audience,  the  Oneapprehension  alone  w^as  left  to  him  now. 

Doctor  gently  laid  his  book  upon  the  fire.  Looking  down  upon  the  blackened  mass  in  the 

Eeluctantly  at  first  the  flames  licked  round  grate,  and  the  overflow  scattered  about  the 

the  edge  of  its  well-worn  pages,  and  then  hearth,  he  remembered  the  woman  who  would 

retired  as  though  they  had  little  taste  for  have  to  deal  ■with  it  all  in  the  morning,  and 

such  a  feast ;  but  suddenly  they  swept  upon  a  look  of  concern  flitted  across  his  face, 

it  with  fury  and  searched  it  with  destroying  "  My  certes  !  "  he  muttered.    "  Margaret 

tongues.     Half  consumed,  they  again  with-  Curtis'll  run  a  rare  rig  about  this,  for  she 

drew,  but  now  the  Doctor  opened  out  the  can't  bide  burnt  paper  in  a  fireplace  !    I  never 

charred  remains  w4th  the  poker,  and  gently  thought  of  the  ash  !  " 


THE    QUIET    HEART. 

/^LD  man,  herding  in  the  deli 

^^    Peaceful  sheep  with  croolc  and  bell 

Underneath  a  country  sky, 

I  wish  my  thoughts  might  pass  me  by, 

And  leave  me  quiet  as  you  are, 

To  love  the  dawn  and  evening  star. 

*I  saw  them  leave  me  one  by  one, 
My  oldest  to  my  youngest  son ; 
1  watched  them  leave  this  quiet  place 
And  journey  out  in  God's  good  grace; 
They  rode  beyond  the  heathered  fell, 
I  waved  my  crook  and  cried  farewell ; 
All  young  they  were,  and  strong,  and  kind ; 
1  stayed  at  home  my  sheep  to  mind. 

^*One  fell  in  Belgium,  and  one 
Lies  'neath  a  farther  fiercer  sun ; 
One  perished  in  his  first  advance, 
And  gave  his  blood  to  gentle  France; 
One  sleeps  within  the  ocean's  brim, 
And  only  God  has  news  of  him; 
All,  all  are  fallen,  every  one. 
My  oldest  to  my  youngest  son. 

••There's  tending  to  be  done  at  morn. 
And  when  the  weak  young  lambs  are  born, 
On  all  the  countryside  there  streams 
The  light  of  Spring  with  its  new  dreams; 
There's  some  that  stay  that  fain  would  go 
It  pleases  God  to  have  it  so; 
His  will  it  was  to  take  and  keep, 
And  leave  me  here  to  mind  my  sheep." 

AQNE5  GROZIER  HERBERT50N. 


GOOT>    CAUSE. 


Mere  Man  (in  chemist's  shop) :   Aud  a  bottle  of  bay  rum,  please. 

His  Wife:   Oh,  George,  and  you  promised  to  follow  the  King's  example » 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


A  SERVANT-GIRL  requested  permission  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend.  She  arrived 
back  from  this  function  at  such  a  late  hour 
that  her  mistress  remonstrated  with  her,  and 
received  this  reply — 

**  Well,  ma'am,  I  really  couldn't  come  away 
before ;  they  all  said  I  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party." 


The  boy  had  just  handed  his  father  a 
considerable  haberdasher's  bill  with  the  request 
that  he  should  pay  it. 

*'  You  are  an  extravagant  young  rascal  I  " 
roared  the  irate  parent.  *'  Does  it  ever  occur 
to  you  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  dad,"  said  the  youngster.  "If 
you'll  read  over  that  bill,  you'll  find  that  one 
of  the  charges  is  for  a  good  rain-coat,  and 
another  is  for  umbrellas," 


The  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  great-grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  once  said  to  one  of  the  priests 
of  the  Court,  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  :  "At  what 
age  were  you  made  a  bishop  ?  "  "  Sixty,  my 
lord , ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  That  was  quite  late , ' '  said 
the  Duke.  "  The  reason  is.  Prince,"  replied  the 
prelate,  "  that  when  the  King  makes  a  mistake, 
he  does  it  at  the  latest  possible  moment." 


Church  service  was  over,  and  three 
prominent  members  of  the  congregation  walked 
home  together,  discussing  the  sermon. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  first  enthusiastically, 
**  Doctor  Blank  can  certainly  dive  deeper  into 
the  truth  than  any  preacher  I  ever  heard." 

"  Y-es,"  said  the  second  man,  "  and  he  can 
stay  under  longer." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  third,  "  and  come  up  drier." 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  clergyman  in  the  pulpit 
was  a  fearless  expounder  of  right  and  wrong, 
but  in  the  domestic  circle  maintained,  for 
prudential  reasons,  considerable  reserve  of 
speech   and  action. 

On  one  occasion,  when  this  Churchman 
visited  a  neighbouring  town,  the  editor  of  the 
local  paper,  which  never  failed  to  notice  the 
presence  of  a 
stranger  in  the 
town,  remarked 
in  his  column 
of  '  *  local 
gossip" — 

* '  D  oc  t  o  r 
Carrol  is  once 
more  among  us 
for  a  brief  stay. 
The  famous 
preacher  owes 
his  wide  in- 
fluence to  the 
fact  that  he 
always  says 
and  does 
exactly  as  he 
thinks  right, 
without  regard 
to  the  opinions 
or  beliefs  of 
others, 
wife  is 
with  him.' 


'*  Quite  sure,"  replied  the  clerk.  "  You  see, 
it's  very  simple." 

*'  I  ought  to  knowed  it,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  If  those  fool  men-folks  been  doing  it  all  dese 
years,  I  might  'a'  knowed  it  was  a  powerful 
simple  process." 

Another  local  story  tells  how  a  wife  called 
over  the  partition  in  the  voting  booth :  *'  Henry, 

how  are  you 
going  to  vote 
on  Amendment 
No.  5?" 

"  I  am  going 
to  vote  *Yes.'" 
**  No,  you're 
not  ;  you're 
going  to  vote 
'  No.'  I  have 
changed  my 
mind." 


named  Brown 
courted  a  lady 
unsuccessfully 
for  many 
years,  during 
which  time  he 
drank  her 
health  every 
day ;  but  when 
for  the  first 
time  he  was 
observed  to 
omit  the 
custom,  a 
friend  said — 

* '  C  o  m  e  , 
Brown,  your 
old  toast." 

**No,"  was 
the  reply.  *'As 

I  cannot  make  her  Brown,  I'll  toast  her  no 
longer" 


REFLECTIONS    OF     A    HOUSE-BREAKER. 

House-Breaker  (watching  recruits  drilling  far  below) :  I'd  like  to  'ave 
a  go  at  them  perishing  Germans  meself,  but  I  dunno  whether  it's  right  for 
the  bread-winner  of  a  family  of  eighteen  to  choose  such  a  dangerous  job  I 


Harry,  aged 
five,  was  being 
instructed  by 
hi  s  gran  d - 
moth  er  in 
morals.  She 
cautioned  him, 
with  some 
ladylike 
fastidiousness, 
that  all  such 
invocations  as 
♦'By  Jingo  I  " 
were  practi- 
cally oaths,  and 
but  little  better 
th  an  o  th  er 
profanities. 

"You  can 
always  tell  an 
oath,  my  boy,'' 
she  said,  "by 
the  prefix  '  by.' 
All  such  are 
oaths." 

"Well,  then," 
asked  the 
young  hopeful, 
"is  'by  tele- 
gaph,'  which  I 
see  in  the 
newspapers, 
swearing?  " 
,  .  "No,  Harry," 
replied  grandma,  "  that's  frequently  only  lying." 


AFTER   WOMEN   OBTAINED  THE   VOTE. 

In  a  registration  booth  in  San  Francisco, 
an  old  coloured  woman  had  just  finished 
registering  for  the  first  time.  "  Am  you 
shore,"  she  asked  the  clerk,  '*  dat  I'se  done  all 
Ihas  todo?" 


Tompkins  :  I  should  like  to  lend  you  that 
fiver,  old  man,  but  I  know  how  it  would  be  if 
I  did — it  would  end  our  friendship. 

Jenkins  :  Well,  old  chap,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  friendship  between  us.  I  think, 
if  you  could  make  it  two  pound  ten,  we  might 
worry  along  on  half  as  much. 


THE    TRKNCU    THE    FOREIGN    JOURNALISTS    WERE    SHOWN    BY    THE    GERMAN    COMMANHEH. 


SOME    INQENU0U5   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  MAN  once  advertised  for  a  lad  in  the 
following  terms— 

"  Wanted,  a  boy  to  wrap  up  fish  about  fifteen 
years  old." 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a 
local  paper — 

"  Wanted,  a  man  to  look  after  one  hundred 
sheep  able  to  speak  French." 


"  Those  who  use  our  goods  are  very  much 
attached  to  them,"  is  how  a  mustard  plaster 
firm  once  advertised  their  goods. 

This  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  a 
Western  paper — 

*'  Wanted,  a  man  to  undertake  the  sale 
of  a  new  patent  medicine.  The  advertiser 
guarantees  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  the 
undertaker." 


ONE    OF    THE    TRENCHES    THE    FOREIGN    JOURNALISTS    WERE    NOT    SHOWN. 
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THE    IDEALS.  LOGIC. 

A   MAN   fluttered   across   the   sky,   and    the  Logic  is  a  method  employed  by  some  people 

people  looked  up  and  wondered.     Said  another  to  convince  themselves  that  they  are  right  upon 

man — •  any  question  in  which  it  would  be  extremely 

'*  I  did  not  know  that  could  be  done."  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  proved  wrong. 

Then  he  said  :  *' How  does  he  doit — with  his  Logic  is  indulged  in  almost  exclusively  by 

muscles  or  with  a  machine  ?  "  professors     and     young    married    men.      Old 


WAR-TIME    IN    OUR    VILLAGE. 


*^1'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Wilsou,  but  Lord  Kitchener  wants  you  to  shade  your  right-hand  candle  a  bit,  if 
you'll  be  so  kind." 


Presently  he  said  :  **  I'd  like  to  do  that." 

Said  a  woman — 

"  I  did  not  know  that  could  be  done,  myself." 

TJbien  she  said :  *'  Why  do  they  do  such 
dangerous  things  ?  " 

Finally  she  said :  "I'm  glad  my  husband 
doesn't  do  that," 

The  child  said :  "  Why,  mamma,  that's  an 
angel  I " 


married  men  know  better.  They  usually 
employ  silence  instead. 

Logic  is  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for 
experience.  It  has  essayed  upon  several 
occasions  to  compete  with  ridicule,  but  has 
generally  failed  to  come  to  time  after  the  first 
round. 

Logic  shrinks  before  poetry,  invention,  art,  and 
character.     It  is  the  last  resort  of  mediocrity. 


THE    IRONY    OF    FATE. 


BoFFLES  (prominent  leader  of  the  crusade  to  capture  German  trade) :  Well,  doctor,  tell  me 
candidly.    What  is  it? 

Doctor  :  I'm  sorry  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  you've  succeeded  in  catching  German  measles  ! 


EVERYBODY  HELPING. 

OvEKHEARD  in  an  American  street -car — 

'*  What  is  your  father  doing  ?  " 

"  He  is  manufacturing  munitions  of  war  for 
the  Allies." 

"  What  is  your  uncle  doing  ?  " 

"  He  is  sending  supplies  to  Germany." 

*'  What  is  your  brother  doing  ?  " 

"  He  is  working  upon  an  important  device 
for  humanising  warfare — a  howitzer  designed 


to  shatter  only  one  leg  or  arm  of  a  soldier  at  a 

time." 

"  What  is  your  mother  doing  ?  " 

**'  She  is  knitting  socks  for  the  Belgians.* 


Brown  :   That  fellow  Jones  says  he  owes 
more  money  than  he  can  possibly  ever  pay. 
Smith  ;  Jones  always  was  a  lucky  dog. 
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ROSES    AND    THORNS. 

In  June  we  pluck  the  roses,  the  queen  of  all  the 

flowers, 
That    titilates    our    noses    and    bris:htens    up   our 

bowers. 
When   from   the    bush    we    slash   It,  and   get  our 

fingers  torn. 
We  gently  murmur :  ' '  Dash  it  I    No  rose  without  a 

thorn!" 

Your  wife's  new   hat   looks   charming,    all   decked 

with  roses  red. 
Dimensions   most   alarming,   and   puzzle,    find    her 

head. 
You're    proud    of     her    on     Sunday,    the    day    the 

••dream"  is  worn, 
The  bill  comes  in  on  Monday— no  rose  without  a 

thorn  I 


The  archbishop  had  preached  a  fine  sermon 
on  family  life  and  its  duties.  Two  old  Irish 
women  were  heard  coming  out  of  church 
commenting  on  the  address. 

**  It's  a  fine  sermon  his  reverence  would  be 
after  giving  us,"  said  one  to  the  other. 

''  It  is  indeed,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "  and  I 
only  wish  I  knew  as  little  about  the  matter  as 
he  does." 


Two  dogs  were  seen  lately  fighting  hard  in  a 
street.  Two  men  were  looking  on.  Said  one 
to  the  other — 

*'  Say,  Bill,  which  of  those  dogs  would  you 
rather  be,  if  you  had  to  be  either  ?  " 

**  Why,  the  one  with  the  drooping  tail,  I 
think,  for  *  every  dog  has  his  day,'  but  that 
fellow  has  his  week-end,  too." 


TERMINOLOGICAL    EXACTITUOE. 


The   Editor  :    Are  you  the  chump   that   wrote  up  the  recruiting  ball  ?    Look   here ! 
prettiest  girls  in  the  room  was  Colonel  Oldnut."     He's  a  man,  isn't  he,  you  idiot? 
The   Reporter  :   He  may  be,  but  that's  where  he  was ! 


*  Among  thp 


When   of   the   ••Boston's"    bounces    you   make  an 

awful  mess, 
And  yards  and  yards  of  flounces  you  rip  off  Rosie's 

dress, 
Your  grief  you  try  to  tell  her,  she  flashes  out  with 

scorn : 
••You   silly,  clumsy   fellow!"     No   rose   without   a 

thorn  t 


Master  :  Is  that  really  so,  Pat  ? 
Man  :  To  tell  yez  the  truth,  I'm  lyin'. 


The  goose  had  been  carved  at  the  local 
festivity  in  a  certain  little  British  colony,  and 
everybody  had  tasted  it.  It  was  excellent. 
The  negro  minister,  who  was  one  of  the  guests 
of  honour,  could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm. 

"  Dat's  as  fine  a  goose  as  I  evah  see,  Bruddah 
Williams,"  he  said  to  his  host.  "Whar  did 
you  git  such  a  fine  goose  ?  " 

*' Well,  now,  Pahson,"  replied  the  carver  of 
the  goose,  exhibiting  great  dignity  and  reticence, 
"  when  you  preaches  a  speshul  good  sermon,  I 
never  axes  you  whar  you  got  it.  I  hopes  you 
will  show  me  de  same  consideration." 


THE  WINDSOR   MAGAZINE. 


Born  1820— 
Still  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker  :   ''  YouVe  heard  what  the 
War  Minister  says  about  you  !  eh  ?  *' 

Aviator  (R.F.C.)  .-  ''  Yes  !     He  described  us 
as  your  friends  describe  you.'' 

Johnnie  Walker:  ^*  How's  that?'' 

Aviator  (R.F.C):    ''Why,  the  finest  in  the 
world." 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS,  Ltd..  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK. 
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THE    WARLIKE    LETTER. 

A  letter  nes^lected  in  peace  time  is  K, 

But  since  the  war  started  tie's  iiaving  tiis  day. 

To  start  with,  the  dCaiser,  whose  front  name  is  Bill, 

Depends  upon  Krupp  for  machinery  to  Kill ; 

But  from  Kultur  our  Kitchener  talces  off  the  gilt, 

By  sending:  out  armies  in  Khaki  and  Kilt. 

While  in  Kitchen  and  parlour  our  women-folk  sit, 

Knitting  comforts  to  fill  Tommy's  Knapsack  and  Kit. 

We  wish  that  from  Kiel  German  warships  would 
drift, 

While  to  Kings  George  and  Albert  our  Kepis  we  lift. 

Then  there's  K'dnigsberg,  Khedive,  and  Kopeck- 
hut  stay, 

To  mention  the  lot  it  would  take  me  all  day. 

Just  hark  to  the  printer,  who  shouts  in  amaze  : 
*  Will  you  kindly  dry  up  ?    I've  exhausted  my  K's  I  " 

Jt.  JU,  JioOerts. 


Teacher  :  Now,  Patricia,  what  is  a  common 
denominator  ? 

Patricia  :  I  don't  know.  If  it's  common, 
mother  wouldn't  like  me  to  know  it,  would  she  ? 


A  Calvinistic  old  Scotch  gardener  was  once 
holding  forth  on  his  pet  doctrine  of  election 
and  predestination,  and  condemning  most  of 
his*  acquaintances  wholesale  to  a  rather  severe 
fate  in  the  future. 

"  Eeally,  Sandy,"  said  his  master,  "one 
would  think  you  believed  that  you  and  your 
brother  John  would  be  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Heaven." 

Sandy,  not  seeing  the  joke,  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  said :  "  But  I'm  no  so  sure  of  Johrif 
either." 


A    WAR    HINT    TO    THE    MALE    SEX. 


Do  not  enter  the  room  hurriedly,  even  your  own  drawing-room,  if  the  presence  of  a  body  of  females 
is  suspected,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  strongly  entrenched  behind  a  vast  network  of  wool  entanglements 
of  a  peculiarly  deadly  nature  to  mere  man. 


"  Yes,  young  man,  I  know  you.  You've 
been  in  love  with  my  daughter  ever  since  you 
discovered  that  she  was  an  heiress." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  wouldn't  have  me 
marry  a  poor  girl,  would  you  ?  Why,  I  can't 
even  support  myself  I  " 


*'  Your  Honour,"  said  the  delinquent,  *'  you 
don't  know  how  heartrending  it  is  to  have  a 
wife  who  can  cook,  but  won't  do  it." 

**  No,"  said  his  Honour,  and  then  added 
feelingly  :  "  Thank  goodness,  man,  you  haven't 
one  that  can't  cook  and  will  do  it." 


"  Casey,"  said  Pat,  "  how  do  yez  tell  th'  age 
of  a  fowl?" 

*'  Oi  can  always  tell  by  the  teeth,"  said  Casey. 

**  By  the  teeth  1 "  exclaimed  Pat.  *'  But  a 
fowl  has  no  teeth." 

*'  No,"  admitted  Casey,  "  but  01  have." 


A  SMALL  boy  had  retained  a  lively 
remembrance  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
when  kittens  or  puppies  arrived,  and  so,  on 
hearing  that  he  had  new  twin  baby  brothers, 
said  to  his  nurse:  "Which  are  we  going  to 
keep  ?  " 
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HOME  TIES  IN  THE  TRENCHES 


By  IGNATIUS    PHAYRE 


OUR  young  men  have  gone  from  homo 
and  their  accustomed  haunts  for  the 
liazard  of  war  or  the  preparation  for  it, 
and  loved  ones  left  behind  are  a  prey  to  grave 
concern  and  daily  strain.  One  must  have  this 
in  mind  at  the  outset.  Very  different  were 
former  wars,  as  the  Prime  Minister  impressed 
upon  an  audience  of  w^orking-men.  It  was 
professional  soldiers  who  did  battle  for  us 
in  days  gone  by.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
continued  their  normal  pursuits,  and  sur- 
veyed, as  sympathetic  spectators  from  afar, 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  champions. 

"  But  this  is  the  nation's  w^ar,"  Mr.  Asquith 
repeated.  "  Our  armies  are  drawn,  to  a  degree 
never  known  before,  from  all  classes  and  all 
sections  of  the  people.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  there  are  few  households, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which  have 
not  contributed  a  quota  of  their  best  manhood 
to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Crown."  It  is 
a  war  not  only  of  men,  but  of  material. 
Never  did  the  workshop  play  so  large  a  part 
as  in  this  day  of  prodigal  gunfire,  when 
hundreds  of  miles  of  front  are  sprayed  with 
high-explosive  shell  as  the  gardener  sprays 
his  lawn  in  parching  summer. 

Even  our  women  take  a  hand  :  there  are 
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thousands  of  tliem  now  in  the  armament 
factories,  making  cartridge-cases  and  fuses 
for  the  big  shells.  We  know  how^  they  took 
up  men's  work  so  as  to  release  possible 
soldiers — how  they  went  back  to  the  farm 
as  milkmaids  and  feeders  of  stock,  liow  new 
duties  came  to  them  as  motor-drivers,  railway 
porters,  and  tram-conductors.  "  Sliow  us 
how^  to  help,"  was  the  demand  of  Britain's 
women  and  the  women  of  Grreater  l^ritain 
overseas.  And  when  a  chance  came,  see  how 
they  responded  to  tlie  call  !  In  thirty-six 
hours  all  our  men  were  provided  with  masks 
and  respirators  to  protect  them  from  the 
chlorine  fumes  by  wdiich  the  enemy  made 
serious  inroads  upon  our  Ypres  hues. 

How  the  W'Omen  gloried,  too,  in  making 
winter  comforts  for  the  troops,  and  plotting 
new^  ones  by  the  light  of  experience  for  the 
winter  to  come  —  shiploads  of  shirts  and 
mitts  ;  helmets  and  socks,  and  trench-waders 
for  the  cruel  mire  which  disabled  sturdy  limbs 
with  frost-bite  ;  cigarettes  and  sweets,  pens 
and  pads  and  newspapers— to  say  nothing 
of  cures  to  cover  every  ill,  from  fever  to 
chilblains.  The  Queen  herself  took  the  lead 
in  this  good  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Princess  Mary's  first  appeal  was  for  a  soldier's 
253  H 
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keepsake,  and  her  sick  brother  spent  con- 
valescent hours  making  mufflers  on  a  frame 
with  pegs. 

The  whole  Empire  was  busy  with  the 
New  Armies'  welfare.  Canada's  contingent, 
Australia's,  New  Zealand's,  India's — all  these 
had  friends  at  home  plotting,  working, 
devising  ways  to  lighten  the  tedium  and 
terror  for  dear  ones  now  in  the  thick  of  Uiis 
greatest  of  wars.  Even  the  lonely  soldier 
was  surprised  with  loving-kindness — the  shy 
lad  whose  name  was  never  called  when  the 
post  rolled  in,  and  excited  hands  shot  up  for 
letters  and  parcels  "  wliich  contain  more  than 
what's  in  'em,"  as  the  Irish  gunner  said, 
fingering  endless  parcels  with  grateful  glee. 


chocolate  and  cake,  two  dandy  pipes,  a  pound 
of  tobacco,  a  writing-case,  fountain  pen,  and 
electric  torch.  A  tiny  medicine  chest,  too, 
and  a  safety  razor  ;  a  French-English  phrase 
book,  and  a  packet  of  candles,  so's  he  could 
see  what  he  w.vS  doing — and  eating — in  the 
bomb-proof  underground. 

"  The  man  was  aghast.  He  grew  slow^er — 
wilting,  as  it  w^ere,  under  the  crowd's  cheers 
as  each  new  gift  was  unwrapped.  Last  of 
all  came  th-e   lady's  letter  :    '  Dear  Lonely 

Lad '       Hen^.    he    collapsed    in    tears, 

clutching  the  note  in  muddy  fingers,  whilst 
his  mates  surveyed  the  '  lay-out '  with  curious 
awe  and  furtive,  awkward  jest. 

*'' Cheer     up,     Jimmy!      Why,    there's 
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"  Somewhere  in  France,"  WTote  a  lady  to 
one  of  the  agencies,  "  a  nameless  grave  holds 
all  that  was  dear  to  me.  So  now"  I'd  like  to 
do  something  for  a  forgotten  one  of  tlie 
s,  my  fiance's  regiment."  This  black- 
edged  sheet  was  the  first  chapter  of  a  moving 
tale.  In  due  time  a  parcel  came  for  Private 
So-and-So,  a  quiet  Scot,  wdio  had  never 
received  so  much  as  a  post-card. 

*'  He  wouldn't  go  to  my  office  for  it,"  the 
sergeant  said.  "Thought  'twas  a  joke  the 
boys  w^ere  playing  on  him.  ...  At  last  he 
gave  way.  *  Here  goes  ! '  he  called.  *  I'll 
act  the  fool  for  once  ! '  Soon  he  w^as  cutting 
the  string  and  laughing,  but  not  with  his 
eyes,  sir— not   with   his   eyes.      There   was 


everything  here  for  the  winter  trench,  'cept 
a  boat  an'  a  pair  o'  stilts  ! '  " 

It's  w^ell  for  the  Postmaster-General  that 
the  lonely  soldier  is  temperamentally  shy. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  told  how  a  bright  idea  came 
to  one  of  these  Crusoes.  Private  Solus 
advertised  his  condition  and  his  needs  in  the 
London  papers.  Three  days  later  ninety 
huge  parcels  w^ere  delivered  to  him,  besides 
six  sacks  of  smaller  parcels,  and  over  3,000 
letters !  "  If  others  did  the  same,"  the 
Postmaster  -  General  feared,  "our  postal 
system  would  break  down." 

Mr.  Hobbouse  told  us  he  has  a  force  of 
1.200  employes  in  France,  wdio  do  nothing 
else  but  handle  the  Army's  mail — a  matter 
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of  400,000  letters  and  50,000  parcels  a  day. 
To  Turkey  and  Egypt  go  250,000  letters 
and  5,000  parcels,  whilst  the  Fleet  receives 
weekly  4,500,000  letters  and  45,000  parcels. 
Here  is  work  too  little  realised  by  the  public 
— "  home  ties"  in  the  concrete,  delivered  by 
miracles  of  energy  and  cheerful  skill. 

It  seems  so  simple,  yet  is  so  complex  a 
problem  and  one  fraught  with  deadly  peril, 
as  I  shall  show.  Letters  from  home  mean 
so  much  to  our  Armies  and  to  those  they 
leave  behind.  "  Post  !  Here's  the  post  I  " 
A  mighty  roar  goes  up  as  the  battered  lorries 
lumber  in,  piled  high  with  sacks.  Mails  have 
been  captured  more  than  once — indeed,  their 
danger  begins  upon  the  sea  from  mines  and 
submarines.  They've  been  shelled,  set  on 
fire,  ditched  in  deep  mud,  and  rescued  with 
heroic  zeal  by  the  Army  Service  Corps,  of 
whose  feats  we  hear  too  little. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  vast  armies  under- 
ground, constantly  attacked  and  shifting, 
continue  to  get  their  letters  and  parcels. 
Sometimes  mails  are  deUvered  at  night  with 
a  new  issue  of  rations.  Communication 
trenches  may  be  flooded,  in  which  case  the 
postal  party  must  cross  open  country. 

''The   night  your  letter  came,"   wrote   a 


captain  in  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  "  the  Germans 
spotted  our  postmen,  and  there  was  a  nice 
to-do.  They  came  full  in  the  blaze  of  a 
trench  search-light.  Then  Whir-r  !  A 
machine-gun  was  turned  on  the  all-too- 
welcome  visitors.  They  had  no  cover, 
so  could  do  nothing  but  dive  into  a 
communication  trench  that  was  five  feet  deep 
in  icy  mud  and  water. 

"  Flop  —  plop  —  plop  !  '  Oh,  the  poor 
letters  ! '  thought  we,  with  no  concern  for  the 
poor  carriers  !  Luckily  the  shots  went  high, 
and    the   only   casualties   were   among   our 
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rations  and  correspondence.  Both  had  a 
washy  look.  Much  of  your  love  had  to  be 
guessed,  the  welfare  of  all  at  home  taken  for 
granted,  hke  the  flavour  of  our  beef  and 
biscuit  !  " 

This  postal  service  means  so  much  that  a 
brief  outline  of  it  is  necessary.  A  head  post- 
office  is  set  up  in  a  town  well  removed  from 
*'  trouble."  This  base  feeds  the  field  post- 
office,  which  is  often  a  tent,  a  ruined  barn, 
or  even  the  open  wayside,  with  folding  tables 
and  stools  for  the  sorters.  Sometimes  these 
come  under  lire  without  a  moment's  warning. 


than  a  big  field  post-office.  Here  is  a  huge 
welter  of  visible  kindness,  soon  to  be  flowing 
through  fifty  miles  of  mazy  ditches,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  dream  of 
home,  wondering  whether  they'll  ever  see  it 
again.  The  scene  is,  perhaps,  a  deserted 
factory,  with  two  hundred  hands  dealing 
with  a  specially  heavy  mail.  At  the  pile  of 
bags  are  nimble  khaki  figures,  stooping, 
sitting,  kneeling. 

Some  are  slashing  open  the  sacks  and 
shooting  their  varied  contents  on  the  strawy 
floor.     Others  rake  over  the  heaps  of  letters, 
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CollectionH  of  money  taken  in  biigle  captured  from  the  Germans. 


and  must  needs  remove  pell-mell  to  a  postal 
dug  -  out  underground,  where  bursting 
shrapnel  will  not  interfere  with  the  work. 

"  Two  letters  for  Private  S— "  His 
sergeant  sisjhs  as  he  puts  them  in  the  rack, 
knowing  the  man  buried  barely  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  sorter's  chair.  Such  letters 
are  marked  "  Deceased  "  and  returned  to  the 
sender.  Other  addressees  are  wounded,  and 
so  may  be  sought  along  a  well-known  line, 
from  the  resriraental  aid-post  to  the  base 
liospital  in  Wimereux  or  Boulogne. 

There    are    few   more   fascinating    sights 


or  pore  upon  none  too  legible  names  by  the 
feeble  light  of  candles  stuck  in  bottles. 
Sorted  lots  soon  represent  the  regimental 
platoons.  Parcels  for  the  lucky  ones  grow 
and  grow,  till  you  hear  how  "  young  Smith's 
snowed  under  again  !  "  Well,  the  young 
sub.  will  give  away  what  he  can't  use — if  not 
to  his  pals  or  his  men,  then  to  women  and 
children  of  the  war  zone,  pathetic  folk  who 
cling  to  "  home  "  after  the  roof  has  gone  and 
the  walls  are  breached  with  shell. 

The  letters  sustain  our  men  and  give  new 
colour  to  the  day's  news.     How  eagerly  the 
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latest  papers  are  read,  and  passed  round  to 
show  the  exiles  what  Britain  is  thinking  of 
her  defenders  !  The  guns  yonder  are  fed 
by  mates  in  Sheffield  or  Elswick,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  or  Barrow.  "  We're  all  in  it  " 
.  .  .  "And  how  well  they  look  after  our  wives 
and  children  !  How  royally  our  wounded 
pals  are  treated,  with  free  buffets  and  clubs, 
fine  lady  nurses,  and  convalescence  in  town 


and     country    palaces,     with     horses     and 
carriages  at  call  for  a  drive  !  " 

Reading  of  these  things  and  more,  the 
soldier  broods  upon  home,  and  decks  the 
dug-out  with  portraits  of  father  and  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  sweetheart  and  wife  and 
baby.  How  often  these  portraits  are  found 
upon  men's  bodies,  together  with  loving 
letters  and  replies  thereto  which  were  never 
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posted  !  Round  the  camp-fire  at  night  these 
lads  are  reminiscent,  but  their  talk  is  rarely 
of  war — always  of  home,  and  those  wistful 
things  which  are  vaguely  expressed  in  the 
soldiers'  songs. 

So-and-So  has  a  patch  of  flowers  behind 
the  sand-bags  of  his  parapet.  The  fanciful 
fellow  shares  precious  water  with  each  tiny 
tuft  which  recalls  his  mother's  garden,  now 
flaunting  with  liollyhocks  and  old-fashioned 


blooms.  Another  is  collecting  souvenirs — 
perhaps  a  German  shell-case,  which  shall  do 
duty  as  an  umbrella-stand  in  the  cottage 
hall ;  or  a  "  pickelhaube,"  to  be  filled  with 
sweet  earth  and  hung  from  two  chains  in  the 
porch  ;  rose  geranium  shall  hide  the  ugly 
spike  beneath  it.  The  bullet  of  a  "  narrow 
escape  "  is  a  favourite  souvenir,  recovered  in 
hospital  after  earnest  admonition  to  the 
surgeons  before  the   anaesthetic  is   inhaled. 
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Perhaps  it  smashed  a  lockefc  as  it  passed, 
leaving  her  dear  face  untouched.  In  any 
case  that  ballet  is  a  relic. 

Officers  also  treasure  it  and  take  it  home. 
Their  ladies  have  pearls  set  in  the  gash 
where  the  nickel  sheathing  tore  and  showed 
the  leaden  core.  Which  reminds  me  that 
keepsakes   are  now  quite  a   branch   of   the 


jeweller's  business  —  wrist- watches  with  a 
place  in  the  case  for  a  portrait ;  even 
match-boxes  in  gold  and  silver,  with  secret 
hiding-places  for  a  mascot  or  a  miniature 
of  the  beloved.  Old-fashioned  cameo  rings 
have  come  in  again,  bearing  regimental  and 
family  crests.  Touch  a  spring,  and  a  tiny  lock 
of  hair  comes  to  light  beneath  the  carving. 
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A  new  "  line  "  is  in  pins  and  trifles  of 
khaki-gold,  a  process  oF  oxjdising  the  metal. 
Lovers  share  these  things  and  speak  of  them 
in  their  letters.  Sentimental  ?  Of  conrse. 
Is  not  sentiment  often  emblazoned  on  their 
very  bodies— tattooed  hearts  and  mottoes, 
girls'  names  and  dates  ?  The  scar  of  a  wound 
is  often  "  placed  "  and  dated  as  a  thing  of 
lasting  pride  !  I'm  here  reminded  of  home 
ties  in  hospital,  as  men  lie  idle  and  the  tired 
heart  turns  with  loathing  from  scenes  of  war. 

"  Most  soldiers,"  the  great  surgeon  tells 
you,  "  are  reluctant  to  speak  of  these  things  ; 
but  they  love  to  dwell  on  olden  memories  — 
on  village  incident,  droll  tales  of  the  former 
life  they  led,  lingering  always  on  the  traits  of 


nearer  to  him  than  my  own.  From  this 
man,  and  from  men  in  the  beds  around  him, 
war  had  receded  as  a  vague,  unmeaning 
thing,  like  the  darkness  of  night  outside. 
Heart  and  soul  yearn  homeward  with  fond, 
persistent  burning." 

True.  I  found  every  contirniation  of  this. 
It  was  well  expressed  by  one  of  the  few- 
soldier-poets  at  the  Front,  Mr.  Max  Plowman, 
a  private  in  the  Medical  Corps — 

*'  Yoimg  soldier,  what  will  you  be 

Wlien  it's  all  done?" 
I  shall  come  back  and  live  alone 
On  tin  English  farm  in  the  Sussex  Weald, 
Where  the  ivounds  in  my  mind  will  be  slowly  healed^ 
And  the  graves  in  my  heart  ivill  he  overgrown  ; 

And  I'll  sit  in  the  sun. 
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love.  I  sat  by  a  sapper's  bed  and  knew  him 
dying,  though  he  drew  new^  zest  from  the 
contemplation  of  former  days  and  ways. 
He'd  been  a  signaller  on  a  branch  line  in  the 
Cumberland  fells  .  .  . 

"  Only  three  trains  each  way — he  told  me 
— and  the  last  one  very  late  on  a  gusty 
winter's  night.  This  meant  a  late  supper, 
but  Sue — his  wife — saw  to  it  that  everything 
was  piping  hot .  .  .  Dear  Sue  !  If  'twere  a 
dry  night,  she'd  wrap  her  shawl  about  her  and 
foot  it  bravely  to  the  box,  that  fairly  rattled 
in  the  gale  I  .  .  .  The  dying  face  was 
transfigured  at  the  loyal  vision.  That  far-off 
visit  w^as  more  than  victory  now,  Sue's  voice 


Britain's  care  for  her  Army  borders  on 
the  miraculous,  but  no  cure  has  yet  been 
found  for  home-sickness — that  subtle  malahe 
which  takes  a  man  by  the  throat  when  he 
least  expects  it.  A  queer  tug  at  the  heart, 
a  tingling  of  the  eyes,  and  the  glow^  of 
long-forgotten  memories — the  creak  of  the 
windlass"  at  the  well  on  the  village  green  ; 
dad  smoking  his  pipe  among  the  flowers  on 
Sunday  morning  ;  the  mounting  flush  on 
Love's  face  in  May-day  shade  by  the  meadow 
stile.     Will  these  things  be  again  ? 

*'We  all  get  homesick,"  said  a  young 
fellow  on  leave  to  me.  ''  I  had  a  mate 
who'd    never  speak  a  word   from   hour   to 
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hour,  though  he  stood  beside  me  up  to  his 
knees  in  puddly  muck.  '  What  you  thinkin' 
of  ? '  I  asked  him  one  night.  Then  he 
come  down  to  earth,  you  may  say.  '  I'd 
give  my  chance  o'  life  to  hear  my  youngest 
lioivl  for  half  an  hour  !  '  He  was  with  the 
missus  an'  the  kids,  you  see. 

"  He  was  with  'em  still  in  hospital,  where 
his  fros'-bite  turned  to  awful  things,  and  the 
doctors  knew  he  wouldn't  see  another  day. 
His  wife's  last  letter  was  read  to  him  over 
and  over  again.  '  Poor  little  mother  ! '  he 
said.  '  Tell  her  I  couldn't  reply,  but  I'll 
send  a  wireless  when  I  go  west  ! " 

Strange  to  say,  men  have  a  "  home  "  of 
their   own    at   headquarters— a  refuge  from 


regimental  chaplain  takes  regular  service 
among  a  thousand  souls,  and  amateur  talent 
fiJls  the  theatre  with  the  laughter  of  men 
who'd  forgotten  how  to  laugh.  On  discharge 
the  "  rested "  soldier  gets  a  new  service 
outfit,  from  cap  to  boots  and  underclothing. 
He  is  well  supplied,  too,  with  cigarettes 
and  cakes  and  comforts,  so  that  he  goes 
back  W'ith  a  "  clean "  outlook  and  a  sense 
of  friendship  with  every  Briton  in  the 
Empire, 

This  home  is  a  receiving  centre  for 
thousands  of  gifts — gifts  of  infinite  range 
and  in-spiration,  from  the  Bible  in  Pashto, 
for  the  Pathans,  to  a  couple  of  well-worn 
mouth-organs  from  small  boys  smitten  with 
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the  horrid  noise  of  w^ar,  an  asylum  for 
shattered  nerves  and  the  hurt  heart  of  which 
the  soldier-poet  spoke  so  poignantly.  Let 
there  be  no  mystery  about  the  patients  at 
this  place.  They  may  be  slightly  wounded 
or  have  a  bad  cold.  Some  are  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  horrors  they  have  seen,  and 
are  in  sore  need  of  a  few^  days'  relaxation 
of  the  never-ceasing  strain. 

This  home  of  rest  is  established  in  a  glass- 
roofed  jute  factory.  Easeful  days  are  spent 
here  in  cosy  beds,  with  hot  baths,  clean 
clothes,  and  dainty  food .  There  are  barbers 
attending,  and  dentists  and  chiropodists. 
The  club-room  has  big  chairs  and  books, 
papers,   magazines,   games,   and   music.     A 


the  all  -  pervasive  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
"  They  aren't  new  ones,  but  sixpences  are 
very  scarce." 

These  are  "home  ties"  that  count.  No 
news  moves  the  soldier  like  those  lists  of 
humble  gifts  to  funds  at  home  intended  for 
his  mfe  and  family.  He  reads  of  the  old 
lady  of  ninety-five  who  went  to  London 
personally  to  hand  Lady  Roxburgh  a  Jubilee 
sovereign  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper ; 
of  the  old  blind  woman,  too,  led  up  by  a 
Boy  Scout  to  present  the  savings  of  many 
close-living  years ;  of  the  dead  soldier's 
engagement-ring,  offered  to  the  fund  by  his 
broken-hearted  fiancee;  and  of  children's 
pennies  reckoned  by  the  mile — 52,000  coins 
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collected  from  every  mile  of  that  sacred  soil 
which  is  England  ! 

The  soldier  never  takes  for  granted  those 
gifts  from  homes  where  he's  only  a  name— a 
noble  abstraction  defending  the  country  in 
a  foreign  land.  "  Each  time  we  get  a 
present,"  wrote  Captain  Leslie  Hill,  E.F.A., 
to  a  lady  in  Ijiverpool,  "  we  see  more 
vividly   the   hands   that   held    the   needles. 


And  our  resolve  deepens  to  give  our  lives, 
if  need  be,  to  keep  a  savage  foe  from  the 
island  home  we  love." 

The  tale  of  ''  ties  "  is  wide  as  love  itself, 
but  there's  one  from  that  "  palace  of  pain," 
the  London  Hospital,  w^hich  has  moved  the 
Army  as  none  other  has.  A  woman  w^anted 
to  make  a  shirt  for  a  wounded  soldier,  and 
gave   great   thought  to  the  problem,  for  it 


''^^'^  ^y^  [The  Daily  Mirror. 

STKETOHING    THE     LEGS    AFTER    THE    CRAMP    OF    THE     TRENCHES,    WITH    A    FOOTBALL    JUST    ARRIVED 
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involved  a  first  charge  of  fourpenee  half- 
penny for  a  pattern. 

From  this  costly  original  she  cut  a  dozen 
patterns,  and  gave  these  to  Oat- Patient 
Sister.  This  lady  was  to  present  a  copy  to 
women  so  poor  that  fourpenee  halfpenny 
could  only  be  lavished  in  wistful  dreams  of 
charity.  Yet  even  these  might  now  make 
a  shirt  for  Tommy— such  is  the  mother-love 
that  wells  in  woman,  and  the  wit  of  her  to 
find  a  way. 

Note  also  that  the  pioneer  of  this  scheme 
was  a  frail,  sick  body,  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  with  exactly  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week  to  live  on  !  The  men  who 
wore  those  "multiplied"  shirts  had  tender 
thoughts  of  home,  and  strange,  devoted 
hands  that  sewed  when  the  children  were 
abed  and  the  slum  street  hushed  at  midnight. 

Memories  like  these  influence  Tommy  in 
his  relations  with  the  women  and  children 
of  France  and  Flanders.  Never  was  an 
army  in  a  foreign  land  so  well-behaved  or  so 
respected.  Billeted  in  cottage  or  chateau 
or  farm,  the  British  soldier  is  a  gentleman  ; 
the  playmate  of  babes  who  lop  off  buttons 
and  badges  for  souvenirs  ;  the  life  of  the 
village  "Place"  on  a  summer  night,  when 
he  sings  "Stop  yer  ticklin',  Jock,"  with 
strange  variations  of  his  own,  to  the  subdued 
delis^ht  of  old  men  and  girls  to  whom  the 


Even  the  village  dogs  are  fondled  for  the 
sake  of  pets  at  home— the  cottage  mongrel 
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THE    NEW     VEST    TAKEN    OFF    FOR    USE    AS 


words  are  Greek,  but  the  singer  a  man  and  a 
brother — a  tower  of  strength  in  this  day  of 
wrath  and  war. 


A    COMFORTABLE    VEST    WHICH     IS    ALSO    A 
DKAUGHT-BOAUD. 

of  uncanny  flair  for  a  day  with  the  rabbits 
in  the  hedge  between  the  t)eechwood  and  the 
corn.  "  Make  yourself  at 
home,"  says  the  subaltern 
to  the  French  officers 
invited  to  a  soiree  dmisante. 
"Steps  uncertain  ;  music 
provided  by  German 
l3atteries  and  bands  !  " 

The  visitors  are  amazed. 
These  English  must  have 
confort — such  is  the  French 
form  of  the  word.  How 
pampered  they  are ;  their 
food  luxurious,  their  medical 
service  the  wonder  of  the 
x\llied  Armies  !  They  must 
have  "  homes "  out  here, 
with  tables  and  chairs  from 
the  forsaken  village,  and  on 
the  walls  mascots  and 
charms,  portraits  and  pic- 
tures— sentimental  pictures 
of  lovers  courting  by  the 
garden  gate,  while  mother 
knits  and  dad  looks  over 
his  paper,  benign  and  sly. 
Yes,  they've  a  genius  for  home.  Here's 
a  settee  that  seats  five.  It's  made  in 
Chippendale    style    out    of    firewood    and 


[Al fieri. 

DRAUGHT-BOAUD. 
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bacon-boxes,  upholstered  with  sacks  of  straw. 
Here's  a  fire,  too,  this  chilly  summer  night, 
with  the  smoke  cleverly  condensed  through 
water  so  as  to  give  the  enemy  no  sign.  The 
host  is  short  of  candles,  but  his  servant  has 
contrived  some  out  of  rolled  fat  bacon  and 
torn  scraps  of  a  cotton  shirt. 


music  and  song  —the  guitar  and  flute,  and 
operatic  pieces,  with  gramophone  selections 
in  between,  laid  on  by  telephone  from  another 
trench  ten  miles  away  ! 

"  We  have  no  word  for  'home,' "  the  French 
visitors  say,  "  but  to  you  English  it's  all  the 
world.     You'd  make  a  home  in— in  Berlin 
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WRITING    A    LETTER    HOME    FltOM     A    TRENCH. 


As  for  the  menu,  it's  more  modest  than  it 
sounds--all  *'  sylphides  "  and  "  mousselines  " 
— cunning  variants  of  everyday  fare,  with 
"  wines  flasked  and  fine,"  in  the  guise  of 
sour  stuff  from  the  village  store  at  fourpence 
a  litre.  Still,  host  and  guests  are  at  home  ; 
and  when  the  coffee's  cleared  away,  there's 


itself  !  "  Officers  and  men  are  sent  home 
on  short  leave  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
those  wounds  of  war  which  are  never  seen — 
those  mysterious  "  wounds  to  consciousness  " 
which  offer  new  problems  to  the  neurologist 
and  psychologist. 

"  So  remarkable  and  varied  are  the  noises 
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of  modern  battle,"  writes  an  Army  surgeon 
in  IVie  Lancet — "  so  different  in  note  and 
intensity  the  explosions  of  different  shells,  and 
so  new  and  dreadful  the  bodily  mutilations, 
that  the  psycholo^i^ical  and  physiological 
effects  of  the  Great  War  will  occupy  scientists 


for  years  to  come."  Here  are  sights  and 
sounds  to  unseat  reason  in  the  strongest 
mind,  to  cause  blindness,  deaf-mutism,  loss 
of  memory  and  taste,  with  never  a  scratch  of 
external  injury  showing. 

^Mt's   like   looking   into  hell,"   says    one 
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READING     A    LETTER    FROM     HOME    IN    A    TRENCH. 
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PROSPECT    OF 


'home     leave    ^' :      THE     BOYS    AT    LA     BAPSEE    PLAYING 


[ Neicsijmper  Illvsf rations. 

'  home,     SWEET     HOME." 


wlio  saw  it  all,  and  saw  raen  come  out 
of  their  torment  with  tlie  brownish  ashen 
colour  of  death  in  their  face — trembling, 
aguish,  and  dazed.  "  It's  like  looking  into 
hell  and  watching  the  fury  of  supernatural 
forces  at  play  with  human  bodies,  tearing 
them  to  pieces  with  great  splinters  of  red- 
hot  steel,  and  burning  them  in  the  furnace 


fires  of  shell-stricken  towns,  and  in  a 
devilish  way  blotting  humanity's  image  in 
a  shapeless  welter  of  blood.  .  .  ." 

It     is     impossible     to     exaggerate     tlie 
monstrous     horror    of     it— the     agony    of 

noise,  the  waiting — waiting Is  it  any 

wonder  that  men's  thoughts  turn  homeward 
from  this  killing  nightmare — that  they  see 
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the  meadows  flame  with  gold,  and  laughing 
children  working  daisj-chains  under  the 
hawthorn  hedge  by  the  pool  ?  Sentimental  ? 
Yes.  But  how  natural  for  flesh  that  is  not 
as  brass,  and  the  heart  that  aches  for  the 
voice  of  love  in  old  haunts  now  doublj, 
desperately  dear ! 

''  I'm  with  you,"  wrote  the  soldier  to  his 
young  wife.  "  I  pored  ever  the  last  paper 
you  sent  and  read  all  the  advertisements,  so 
as  to  pop  in  and  out  when  you  went  shopping 
in  the  High  Street  on  Saturday  morning — 
then  back  home  again  with  the  kiddies 
through  the  fields." 

It  is  to  cheer  these  homesick  ones  that 
sports  and  games  are  organised,  and  cinemas, 
sing-songs,  and  theatres.  ''  We  had  all 
sorts  of  instruments  in  the  band,"  wrote  a 


"  producer  "  who  deserves  well  of  the  whole 
Army.  "  The  big  drum  was  an  em pty  packing- 
case,  the  drum  -  stick  a  trenching  -  stool 
handle  with  sacking  round  the  end.  Empty 
biscuit  tins  did  for  the  side-drums,  and 
tin- whistles,  squeakers,  mouth-organs,  and 
combs-and-paper  gave  lurid  tone  to  my 
orcliestra.  My  conductor  marched  his 
players  round  the  farmyard,  and  twirled  the 
big  stick  which  I  use  in  groping  my  way 
after  dark  to  and  from  the  trenches. 

"  I  dare  say  'twas  silly,  but  you  should  see 
tired  faces  smile  when  the  band  was  caged 
and  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  maddest 
'  Follies  '  that  ever  brought  down  a  tattered, 
shell-torn  house.  '  Why,  it's  like  home  ! ' 
you  heard.  And  that  repaid  me  for  all  my 
trouble." 


ALSACE,    1915, 


I  HAVE  hungered  forty  years  and  more  for  you, 
"     And  for  forty  years,  in  waking  and  in  sleep, 
I  liave  turned  towards  thy  mountains  dim  and  blue, 
And  thy  valleys  where  the  mountain  rivers  leap. 

Through  the  sunshine  of  the  summers,  through  the  snow, 
Men  have  deemed  my  love  a  myth,  my  power  a  ghost; 

Men  who  waken  now  to  hear  my  bugles  blow 
In  the  valleys  of  the  land  that  I  had  lost. 

When  the  whistles  sound  for  death  or  victory, 
All  my  regiments  hear  the  trumpeters  of  Ney, 

And  the  rising  sun  of  Austerlitz  they  see, 
And  the  Corsican,  who  watches  far  away. 


O  my  loved  one !     O  my  lost  one  I     O  my  pride ! 

I  have  seized  you,  and  your  heart  to  mine  1  clasp. 
Not  the  Qod  of  Death  shall  tear  you  from  my  side, 

Nor  the  Qod  of  Battles  wrest  you  from  my  grasp ! 

H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE. 


THE   DEFENCE 
MEETING 

By  GERTRUDE   PAGE 

Illustrated  by  Charles  J.  Crombie 


T    was    not    thafc 

anyone    anticipated 

anj   danger,    but 

"defence"  being 

more    or   less    in 

the    air,    it    was 

considered   a    good 

sclieme     for     all 

farmers'     and 

ranchers'      associa- 
tions    in     outlying 
districts     in     Rhodesia     to     hold     defence 
meetings   and  form  some  sort  of  plans  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  Mashon aland 
was  concerned,  the  Mashonas  are  a  cowardly, 
non-fighting  race,  wont,  at  one  time,  to  be 
yearly  raided  by  the  Matabele,  who  carried 
off  numbers  of  women  and  children  and 
cattle,  while  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  hid 
in  caves  carefully  stocked  beforehand  with 
grain,  and  having  easy  access  to  water. 

Still,  there  had  been  a  Mashona  rising  on 
one  occasion,  and,  though  the  Mashonas  had 
been  sufficiently  cowed  by  the  results,  one 
could  never  be  sure  madness  might  not  seize 
upon  them  again  ;  and,  in  any  case,  there 
was  no  harm  in  being  prepared. 

The  association  to  which  Macpherson — of 
the  "  ham  "  fame — and  O'Leary.,  who  planned 
the  joke,  and  King,  Hadley,  the  Hon. 
Bicky  Baird,  and  young  O'Meath,  who 
carried  out  the  joke,  belonged  decided  to 
hold  its  meeting  at  Merry  weather's,  he 
having  the  largest  room,  the  longest  table 
for  lunch,  and  the  best-lined  pocket  for 
providing  the  wherewithal  to  make  the  table 
of  any  interest. 

Merry  weather  himself  w^as  quite  agreeable. 
He  was  rather  proud  of  his  house,  and  he 
liked  to  feel  that  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  "a  good  chap,"  ready   with    hospitality 
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on  all  occasions.  Being  a  bachelor,  he  did 
not  get  at  all  perturbed  over  the  inevitable 
topsy-turveydom  of  providing  lunch  for 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  neighbours,  and,  on 
the  whole,  enjoyed  the  bit  of  fuss  and 
preparation  as  a  welcome  change  from  the 
routine  of  life  on  a  lonely  farm.  There  was 
a  slightly  anxious  moment  in  the  morning, 
fitting  out  two  "boys"  so  that  they  were 
decently  clad  to  wait  at  table.  Neither 
possessed  any  wardrobe  beyond  a  dirty  piece 
of  blue  "limbo,"  to  wrap  round  his  lower 
half,  and  a  dirty  torn  shirt  for  his  upper. 
Merryweather  rootled  out  an  old  pair  of 
pyjamas,  to  begin  with  ;  but  as  he  stood 
six  feet  three  inches  in  his  stockings,  and 
neither  boy  was  much  over  four  feet  six 
inches,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  manipu- 
lation to  make  them  useful.  While  the 
larger  of  the  boys  fitted  himself  into  the 
trouser  part,  the  other  one  put  his  legs 
through  the  arms  of  the  jacket  and  contrived 
to  wrap  the  remainder  rather  neatly  round 
him.  When  Merryweather  saw  them,  he 
gave  a  great  shout  of  laughter,  for  the  top 
of  the  trousers  was  nearly  up  to  the  one 
boy's  shoulders,  while  the  lesfs  spread  out  on 
the  floor  and  greatly  impeded  his  movements. 
As  for  the  other,  he  looked  compact  enough 
as  long  as  he  was  stationary,  but  if  he  moved 
at  all,  undesirable  openings  appeared  in 
various  directions.  With  the  help  of  a 
penknife — Merryweather  had  lost  his  one 
and  only  pair  of  scissors  years  before — the 
trousers  were  cut  off  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom,  and  the  result  was  quite  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  the  garment  went,  but  there  was 
still  a  large  space  of  black  flesh  up  top  to  be 
covered.  Finally,  to  make  sure  of  one  good 
job,  the  jacket  was  requisitioned,  the  sleeves 
cut  down,  and  the  happy  nigger  made 
radiant  with  the  whole  suit,  or,  at  any  rate, 
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what  was  left  of  it.  A  little  further  rootling: 
produced  an  old  tablecloth  and  an  old 
pillow-case,  and  Merry  weather  felt  quite 
pleased  with  himself  when  he  beheld  the 
second  nigger  with  the  tablecloth  wrapped 
round  his  middle,  and  the  pillow-case,  with 
slits  for  the  head  and  arms,  serving  as  a 
shirt.     If  only  men  had  been  expected,  he 


thirty-five  miles  away,  to  be  ready  for  lunch 
at  one  o'clock,  was  cooked,  all  ready  for  the 
table,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Swearing  at  the 
cook-boy  relieved  his  feelings  without  in  any 
way  relieving  the  situation,  but  in  the  end 
he  realised  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
flustering  the  boy,  and  left  him  to  keep  the 
joint  hot,  without  getting  dried  up,  as  best 


"  Splutters  of  mirth  continued  to  come  from  the  incorrigibles,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Edwards'  pompous  harangues 


probably  would  not  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  ;  but,  as  two  or  three  were  likely  to 
bri ug  their  wives,  it  made  all  the  difference. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hunt  up  a  few 
dilapidated -looking  roses  and  stick  them  in 
a  jam-pot  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  There 
was  still  another  anxious  moment  when  he 
made  the  alarming  discovery  that  the  big 
joint  of  beef,  specially  procured  from  a  store 


he  could.  The  pudding  he  made  himself, 
and  it  was  intended  to  be  plum-duff ;  but 
the  effect  was  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  w^ater 
getting  into  it  in  the  saucepan,  and  the  final 
result  being  a  slimy  concoction,  hke  flour- 
paste  with  currants  in  it.  However,  there 
was  plenty  of  jam  and  biscuits  and  cheese, 
so  it  did  not  greatly  matter. 

About  twelve  o'clock  his  guests  began  to 
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arrive  in  all  sorts  of  costumes,  from  blue 
dungarees  to  smart  riding  kit,  and  in  a 
very  varied  assortment  of  vehicles.  Young 
O'Meatli  and  the  Hon.  Dicky  Baird  came 
together,  and  all  that  remained  of  their 
trap  was  the  floor,  hoisted  upon  a  couple  of 
wheels.  It  is  open  to  doubt  if  even  a  coster 
would  care  to  be  seen  in  such  a  vehicle,  but 


little  better,  had  an  old  chair  tied  on  in 
lieu  of  a  seat,  and  trundled  cheerily  up  to 
a  chorus  of  "  Hullo,  Uncle  Punch  !  Fancy 
you  turning  up  ! '' 

Two  aristocrats  of  the  association  arrived 
in  motor-cars,  and  many  members  rode  a 
medley  of  horses,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Most   of   them   appeared    to   have  brought 


and  Mr.  Walker's  loug  face  of  foreboding,  the  sporting  President  longed  to  join  the  frivolous  ones.' 


the  two  young  colonists  themselves  were  in 
riotous  spirits  as  they  drove  gaily  up,  very 
nearly  coming  to  grief  in  the  last  minute 
as  they  collided  with  their  host's  gatepost, 
and  then  took  one  wheel  over  an  ant-heap 
eighteen  inches  high.  How  they  hung  on 
to  their  flat  piece  of  boarding  was  a  miracle, 
but  use  bad,  no  doubt,  made  them  adept. 
Another  farmer,    whose   vehicle    was    very 


dogs,  who,  for  their  part,  commenced  to 
enact  a  rebellion  then  and  there.  Mac- 
pherson,  grim  and  dour  as  ever,  rode  up  on 
a  dilapidated  mule,  and  was  immediately 
greeted  by  Dicky  Baird  with  :  "Hullo,  Mac! 
Got  anything  good  in  your  larder  this  trip  ? 
Because,  if  so,  O'Meath  and  I  will  come  and 
stay  a  few  days  with  you." 

"Aye,  mon,"  answered   Mac,  "  there's  a 
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sma'  wee  pig  which  deed  twa  days  ago.  I 
think  ye'll  be  safe  to  bring  ye  friends  this 
time,  for  they  theayter  folks'll  no  be  wantin' 
mor'n  a  weeff  o't !  " 

"  Good  old  Mac  !  "  roared  Dicky,  giving 
him  a  mighty  smack  on  the  back.  "  But, 
of  course,  you  know  " — growing  suddenly 
serious — "  that  we've  hit  upon  your  place 
for  the  concentration  camp,  if  there's  trouble, 
and  we've  all  got  to  come  and  live  with  you, 
probably  for  weeks  !  " 

"  Then  I'd  best  put  the  pig  in  salt  as 
soon  as  I  get  hame,"  said  Mac,  in  no  way 
relinquishing  his  dour  expression,  though  the 
dry  humour  of  the  Scot  gleamed  in  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  worry,  Mac,"  put  in  young 
O'Meath.  ''  We  shall  all  bring  our  nosebags 
with  us,  never  fear." 

By  the  time  all  had  arrived,  and  were 
ready  for  lunch,  it  was  discovered  a  pleasur- 
able spice  of  reality  had  entered  into  the 
proceedings,  because  Webster  had  been  told 
by  a  man,  who  had  it  from  his  brother's 
wife,  that  a  friend  of  hers  knew  a  woman 
out  Silogundi  way  whose  native  cook-boy 
had  run  away  because,  he  said,  the  Mashonas 
were  going  to  rise,  and  would  kill  all  the 
northern  natives.  It  further  transpired  that 
the  woman  had  had  hysterics,  and  run 
through  the  heat  to  the  nearest  police  camp, 
and  had  there  collapsed,  after  breathlessly 
declaring  that  the  natives  had  risen.  Another 
man  added  a  yarn  about  a  certain  native 
store,  where  "  a  rotten  Dago  " — as  he  called 
the  store-owner — had  put  up  all  his  prices 
fifty  per  cent.,  telling  the  natives  it  was 
because  the  English  had  been  badly  beaten 
by  the  Germans. 

This  tale  had  been  duly  spread,  and  had 
become  enlarged  into  an  account  of  how,  on 
the  strength  of  it,  the  natives  in  a  certain 
district  had  decided  to  rise.  Altogether, 
things  were  not  nearly  so  flat  as  had  been 
anticipated  ;  and  young  O'Meath  went  so 
far  as  to  announce  which  native  chief's  cattle 
he  proposed  to  raid  upon  the  first  opportunity 
after  the  outbreak.  Mr.  Walker,  however, 
a  middle-aged  man,  who  looked  upon  himself 
as  something  of  a  leaven  in  a  district 
admittedly  frivolous,  rebuked  the  speaker 
for  levity  upon  such  a  subject,  and  implied 
he  ought  to  be  giving  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  question  of  safety.  It  was  obvious  to 
everyone,  and  caused  them  considerable 
quiet  amusement,  that  the  vague  rumours 
of  trouble  had  so  impressed  him  that  he 
was  prepared  for  a  rebelhon  to  break  out  at 
any  moment.  But  young  O'Meath  and  Dicky 
Baird  only  laughed  at  his  remonstrance. 


*•  Why,"  they  exclaimed,  "  it  would  be 
the  best  bit  of  fun  going,  if  only  the  curs 
would  rise  !  No  such  luck,  Walkero  You're 
all  right.  Don't  you  be  afraid  ! "  Which  made 
Mr.  Walker  flush  a  dull  red  as  he  declared — 

"  I'm  not  afraid ;  but  you  seem  to 
forget  there  are  women  and  children  out 
here  to  be  guarded.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  President  ?" — making  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  chairman. 

The  President  happened  to  be  something 
of  a  jovial  young  sport  himself,  but  for  the 
dignity  of  the  position  he  answered  :  "  Quite 
so,  Mr,  Walker.  We  have  met  upon  a  most 
serious  business." 

Then  one  of  the  two  ladies  present 
suggested  sotto  voce  it  was  not  very  wise  to 
talk  too  much  in  the  presence  of  natives, 
who  often  understood  far  more  than  they 
were  credited  with,  and  the  subject  was 
changed  until  after  lunch. 

But  directly  the  meal  was  over,  the 
Defence  Meeting  commenced  in  earnest,  and 
the  members  were  asked  to  state  what  views 
they  held  as  to  the  wisest  procedure  for  all, 
in  the  event  of  native  trouble. 

It  was  at  once  agreed  that  the  most 
important  question  was  the  concentration 
camp,  but  not  so  easily  agreed  as  to  where  it 
should  be.  One  farm  was  proposed  because 
it  had  four  kopjes  to  act  as  natural  barriers, 
and  a  space  in  the  centre  with  a  running 
stream.  The  proposer  said  they  would  post 
one  man  on  each  kopje  to  keep  watch,  and 
the  women  and  children  would  then  be  safe 
in  the  centre.  Someone  else,  inclined  to 
satire,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent 
scheme  if  they  could  post  a  regiment  upon 
each  kopje,  and  Maxim  guns  along  the  spaces 
between.  Failing  this,  it  seemed  to  him 
unwise  that  they  should  all  go  north  for 
the  sake  of  four  kopjes,  when  their  road  to 
the  nearest  town  and  safety  lay  south. 

Another  member  then  suggested  they 
should  laager  at  Merryweather's.  He  said 
it  was  the  biggest  house,  and  contained  the 
largest  accommodation  generally,  which 
would  be  convenient  for  the  women  and 
children. 

The  satirical  member  again  had  something 
to  say.  "  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,"  was  his 
comment,  "  that  as  the  farm  in  question  is 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  thick  bush, 
which  would  necessitate  everyone  leaving 
the  safety  of  the  open  country  to  get  here, 
no  women  and  children  would  ever  reach  it 
alive." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Head  ? "   asked   the   President  of  a  quiet, 
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grave-faced     man,    after    a    little     further 
discussion  leading  nowhere. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Head,  "  we 
should  all  meet  at  Mr.  Henderson's  farm." 
("  Hear  !  hear  !  "  from  many  voices.)  "  It 
stands  in  the  open,  has  a  good  water-supply 
close  at  hand,  is  central  for  all  of  us,  and 
there  is  a  good  open  route  to  town." 

The  Hon.  Dicky  then  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  with  a  grave  face,  but  twinkling  eyes, 
said  :  "  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  exactly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Macpherson's 
farm,  and  Mr.  Macpherson  being  the  older 
resident,  and — and,  I  think  I  may  say,  a 
ladies^  man " — wdth  emphasis. 

"Sit  down ! "  came  in  a  choking  voice  from 
King,  while  young  O'Meath  openly  exploded. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  Mr.  King's 
remark,"  continued  the  Plon.  Dicky,  "though 
he  appears  to  liave  addressed  it  to  me. 
Obviously,  when  I  have  finished  my  remarks, 
I  shall  sit  down,  but  in  the  meantime " 

The  President,  keeping  his  face  with  an 
effort,  remarked  :  "  I  understand,  Mr.  Baird, 
that  you  wish  to  propose  Mr.  Macpherson's 
farm  for  concentration  ?  " 

"I  have  proposed  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
only  going  to  give  my  reason.  The  w^omen 
and  children  are  naturally  our  first  thought, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Macpherson's  gallantry  to 
— er — to  the  theatrical  profession " 

"  Mr.  Chairman,"  broke  in  the  perfectly 
unperturbed  Mac,  without  rising,  "  would  ye 
like  that  braw  laddie  removed  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  frivolous  element 
burst  its  bounds,  and  the  President's  face 
relaxed,  but  someone  pulled  Dicky  back  into 
his  chair,  and  order  was  quickly  restored. 

After  a  very  little  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson's  farm 
"  Highlands "  should  be  the  concentration 
camp,  and  the  attention  was  then  turned  to 
the  question  of  getting  there. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  association 
talker  to  begin  an  harangue.  Up  to  the 
present  he  had  been  unusually  silent,  but 
this  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  as  it  was 
generally  after  things  had  warmed  up  a 
little  that  Edwards  chose  to  join  in,  and,  as 
a  rule,  contradict  or  disagree  with  almost 
everyone,  and  harangue  at  considerable 
length  upon  some  pet  theory  of  his  own. 

The  older  members  voted  him  a  nuisance, 
but  the  younger  ones  regarded  him  as  a 
welcome  diversion  when  things  were  inclined 
to  be  tame. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  now  began,  after 
clearing  his  throat  and  squaring  his  shoulders, 
"having    fixed,    as    I    think    wisely,    upon 


Mr.  Henderson's  farm  as  the  point  of  con- 
centration, the  question  of  great  importance 
to  decide  now  is  how^  the  women  and 
children  shall  be  brought  there,  and  how 
they  shall  then  be  taken  to  the  nearest  town. 
Now,  we  have  altogether  in  our  district 
four  women  and  three  children — the  three 
children  being  in  one  household,  unfortu- 
nately furthest  away  from  the  concentration 
centre.  I  propose  that  the  two  motor-cars 
belonging  to  two  members  of  the  association 
shall  be  at  once  requisitioned,  on  behalf  of 
the  two  ladies  wdio  happen  to  have  a  direct 
route  from  their  homes  to  the  camp.  Mr. 
Webster's  cai-  shall  bring  Mrs.  Dewar  through 
the  hills  to  Highlands,  and  in  his  own  car 
Mr.  Henderson  shall  fetch  Mrs.  Beckett.  In 
the  meantime,  the  four  men  living  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  and 
their  three  children  shall  immediately  form 
a  bodyguard  to  bring  them  safely  through 
the  hills  to  join  the  others. 

"Meanwhile,  of  course,  messages  will  have 
been  sent  round  to  everyone,  the  first  man 
to  hear  of  the  trouble  sending  the  first 
messenger,  and  so  on.  Finally,  everyone 
being  gathered  together  at  Highlands,  the 
women  and  children  shall  be  put  into  the 
two  motor-cars  and  rushed  off  at  once  to 
the  town.  The  men  behind  will  keep  back  any 
natives  attempting  to  follow,  and  will  make 
their  w-ay  as  well  as  they  can  after  them." 

When  he  finished  speaking,  something  of 
a  gasp  went  through  the  meeting  at  the 
lightning  rapidity  with  which  the  entire 
rebellion  seemed  to  have  been  planned,  exe- 
cuted, and  crushed,  and  it  was  some  moments 
before  anyone  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak. 

Then  the  satirical  member  rose.  "  I  take 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  last  speaker's 
dacla-rations  and  suggestions,  that  he  is 
aware  exactly  in  which  direction  the  trouble 
will  commence,  and  that  the  first  man  to 
hear  of  it  will  naturally  know — by  instinct, 
perhaps— that  he  is  the  first,  and  also  that 
none  of  his  neighbours  have  the  same 
information.  xA.pparently  the  two  owners  of 
the  cars  will  be  the  first  to  know  and  move. 
I  note  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  to  start  at 
once  to  fetch  Mrs.  Beckett.  Is  it  permitted 
to  ask  what  is  to  become  of  Mrs.  Henderson 
during  the  interval,  when,  presumably,  she 
will  be  left  quite  alone  ?  " 

The  irrepressible  Dicky's  voice  was  at  once 
heard  to  murmur :  "  She'll  sit  on  the  roof, 
of  course,  with  a  rifle,  and  keep  the  black 
hordes  at  bay,  while  the  motors  run  round 
over  the  boulders  and  things,  picking  up 
women  and  children." 
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"  I  imagine,"  said  Edwards,  rising  again  to 
his  feet,  "  that  anyone  hearing  of  the  tronble 
will  send  to  his  nearest  neighbonr  and  ask 
him  to  pass  the  news  on,  no  matter  in 
what  direction  the  rising  breaks  out.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  procure  a 
trustworthy  messenger.  As  regards  Mrs. 
Henderson,  the  unmarried  men  living  nearest 
will  hasten  to  Highlands  to  protect  her 
while  Mr.  Henderson  fetches  Mrs.  Beckett. 
Certainly  we  7nust  have  concentration  of 
effort  upon  a  concerted  plan.  If  each  acts  for 
himself  when  the  emergency  arises,  we  shall 
none  of  us  know  what  the  other  is  doing." 

Mrs.  Henderson,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  favour 
the  frivolous  element,  here  inquired :  "  Does 
Mr.  Edwards  mean  that  no  one  must  seize 
an  opportunity  ?  Supposing  a  faithful 
native  gives  me  warning  in  time  for  me  to 
get  to  town  on  my  own,  am  I  permitted 
to  go,  or  must  I  stay  behind  to — to — er — 
keep  the  black  hordes  at  bay  ?  " 

Again  the  President's  mouth  twitched. 
"  I  am  afraid  your  place  will  be  on  the  roof, 
Mrs.  Henderson,"  he  murmured,  in  an  aside. 

While  Dicky  spluttered  :  "  How^  can  you 
ask  such  a  question  ?  If  you  depart,  who 
is  to  guard  the  concentration  camp  until  we 
all  arrive  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beckett,  Avho  was  also  there,  then 
chimed  in  with  :  "  But  if  I  had  a  warning,  I 
should  go,  in  case  Mr.  Henderson's  car  had 
broken  dow^n  or  something,  and  he  could 
not  come.  It  very  often  has  broken  down," 
she  added  naively,  causing  a  general  smile, 
for  Henderson's  motor  mishaps  were  a 
'  constant  source  of  amusement. 

Then  a  bachelor  neighbour  of  the 
Langleys  arose.  "  I  am  quite  ready  to 
start  off  instantly  to  protect  Mrs.  Langley 
and  her  children,"  he  said  ;  "but  as  there 
is  no  road  through  the  hills  from  their  place 
to  Highlands,  and  all  of  us  must  either  walk 
or  ride,  I  hardly  think  four  of  us — two 
having  no  mounts — could  do  very  much, 
especially  as  we  might  each  be  carrying  a 
child.  Surely  one  of  the  two  available  cars 
should  start  at  once  for  the  nearest  point  to 
the  hills,  and  wait  in  readiness." 

Mr.  Edwards  again  :  "  I  quite  agree  with 
the  last  speaker.  I  think  six  men,  at  least, 
should  form  the  bodyguard,  and  Mr. 
Webster's  car,  after  leaving  Mrs.  Dewar 
at  Highlands,  should  start  at  once  for  the 
nearest  feasible  point,  to  wait  for  the  party." 

"  He's  planning  a  cinematograph  film," 
murmured  young  O'Meath.  "I  suppose 
Mrs.  Dewar  is  to  join   Mrs.  Henderson  on 


the  house-top.  And  the  natives,  probably 
by  thi»  time  surrounding  the  concentration 
camp,  will  wait  until  all  the  others  are  safely 
in  before  beginning  operations." 

Mr.  Head,  the  serious  member,  then  rose. 
"  When  Mr.  Edwards  suggests  all  the  women 
and  children  should  be  rushed  off  to  town 
in  the  tw^o  motors,  does  he  propose  the  usual 
road  should  be  used,  lined  by  bush  and 
kopjes,  and  affording  excellent  cover  for  the 
attackers  the  whole  way  ?  And  is  any  man 
to  be  squeezed  in  besides  the  drivers  ?  " 

"  Certainly  a  man  must  go  with  each  car, 
to  shoot,"  said  Mr.  Edwards,  promptly  on 
his  feet.  "  My  idea  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
w^omen  and  children  are  started  off,  we  can 
turn  our  attention  solely  to  the  rebels." 

"  What  about  a  blooming  puncture," 
inquired  the  Hon.  Dicky,  "or  a  mess  up 
in  a  river  ?  " 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  but  the 
President  rose  to  say  :  "In  planning  to  rush 
the  women  and  children  away  in  the  motors, 
Mr.  Edwards,  I  think  you  are  rather  over- 
looking the  state  of  the  roads,  and  particularly 
the  danger  of  our  wooded  high-road.  Surely, 
if  they  are  to  go  at  all,  they  should  have 
a  well-armed  bodyguard,  able  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  Otherwise,  any  mishap,  and 
they  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  wagon  in 
the  open,  with  a  strong  bodyguard,  in  the 
circumstances  we  presume,  is  far  safer  than 
a  motor-car." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  came  in  chorus,  and  the 
point  was  warmly  argued. 

Then  another  speaker  arose.  "  If 
Highlands  Farm  is  fixed  upon  for  laager, 
I  presume  each  settler  is  expected  to  take 
some  contribution  of  food,  in  case  we  are 
unable  to  fight  our  way  out  until  help 
comes." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Edwards.  "  One 
will  take  a  sack  of  flour,  one  a  sack  of  sugar, 
one  tea,  one  coffee,  and  so  on." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  the 
Hon.  Dicky,  rising  to  his  feet,  "  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  have  a  rehearsal,  so  that 
we  may  be  sure  each  man  understands  what 
he  is  to  bring  ?  Otherwise  there  may  be  a 
serious  hitch  here.  We  may  have  lots  of 
flour  and  no  sugar,  or  we  may  have  soda 
and  no  whisky." 

"  Sit  down  !  "  came  in  muffled  tones,  but 
the  speaker  went  on,  unruffled. 

"  I  should,  of  course,  be  sorry  to  suggest 
anyone  might  turn  up  empty-handed,  but  I 
feel  a  rehearsal  would  be  a  wise  precautionary 
measure.     It  is  not   a  question   in   which 
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one  can  afford  to  take  risks,  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  make  sure  of  the 
whisky  by  bringing  it  myself.  My  friend 
Mr.  Macpherson  will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted 
to  bring  a  ham." 

"  Order  !  Sit  down  ! ''  w^ere  again  echoed, 
and  Dicky  gracefully  subsided,  while  the 
President  did  his  best  to  look  stern. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Mr. 
Edwards  somewhat  pompously,  "you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  matter  w^e  have  in 
hand  is  scarcely  a  subject  for  levity." 

"  Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Edwards.  I  ask  the 
last  speaker  to  take  note  of  the  fact." 

But  splutters  of  mirth  continued  to  come 
from  the  incorrigibles,  and  in  view  of 
Mr.  Edwards'  pompous  harangues  and  Mr. 
Walker's  long  face  of  foreboding,  the 
sporting  President  longed  to  join  the 
frivolous  ones,  who  were  now  giving  Mrs. 
Henderson  all  sorts  of  advice  about  the  most 
comfortable  way  of  sitting  on  a  house-top 
when  keeping  savages  at  bay. 

"  Of  course,  the  simplest  plan,"  finished 
young  O'Meath,  "  would  be  to  get  Edwards 
to  come  and  sit  up  there  with  you  and 
harangue  the  natives  upon  the  best  way  to 
conduct  their  campaign  !  " 

"  Or,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  sing," 
suggested  her  husband,  ''they  might  retire 
in  haste." 

"  I  think  I'll  leave  you  the  house-top,  and 
go  myself  for  Mrs.  Beckett,"  she  said. 

*'  I  know  one  thing,"  said  Hadley  dryly. 
''  I'm  not  going  to  leave  my  cattle  for  the 
bally  natives  to  scoff,  to  please  anyone.  I 
shall  stay  and  look  after  them — drive  them 
up  to  Highlands  and  guard  them  there." 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  Head  to  think  of  the 
most  important  factor  of  all,  and  that  was 
the  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  avail- 
able in  their  large,  scattered  district.  A 
general  query  elicited  the  fact  that  among 
twenty  men  they  had  only  fifteen  firearms. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Head,  "  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  nearest  police  camp  is 
some  thirty  miles  distant,  and  only  two  w^hite 
men  are  there,  that  the  whole  question  of  our 
meeting  turns  upon  our  obviously  under- 
armed  condition.  I  propose  a  resolution 
that  the  Government  shall  at  once  be  asked 
to  supply  us  with  ten  rifles  and  ammunition, 
as  we  should,  in  the  event  of  a  rising,  be 
called  upon  to  protect  among  ourselves  the 
white  people  in  a  large  area'  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  from  safety." 

This  was  carried  unanimously,  but  the 
resolution  lost  some  of  its  force  through  the 
fact  that  the  fcwo  ladies  had  grown  a  little 


weary  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  in 
the  succeeding  lull  a  clear  voice  was  heard 
saying  :  "  Then  I  filled  it  in  with  chiffon  and 
worked  a  pattern  to  hide  the  stain." 

"  Is  that  to  go  down  in  the  report  ? " 
asked  the  secretary,  and  a  general  titter 
greeted  the  rush  of  crimson  to  Sirs.  Beckett's 
face. 

"I  thought  mousselin  de  soie  was  more 
fashionable  now,"  remarked  the  incorrigible 
Dicky,  "and  dinky  little  frills  round  the 
bottom.  Pat  that  in  as  an  amendment, 
Willan,  and  ask  the  Government  to  supply 
the  material  with  the  rifles,  etc." 

But  in  the  end  it  was  Mac  who  had  the  last 
word.  "  As  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hae  no  special  duty  but  to  look  after 
meeself  and  mak'  me  way  to  Highlands." 

"  That's  so,  Mac,  though  I  think  you 
should  go  quickly,  in  case  Mrs.  Henderson 
has  been  left  wdth  little  protection." 

"  An'  I'm  to  tak'  wi'  me " — slowly. 

"  A  ham,''  shouted  Dicky  delightedly, 
"  an'  a  barrel  o'  Heeland  whusky  !  Hoots, 
mon  !     Dinna  forget  the  wee  bit  barrel  !  " 

Mac  turned  and  surveyed  him  stonily. 
"  An'  it's  Edinbro'  rock  I'll  be  after  bringing 
for  the  little  boys  from  Glen  Alva,"  he  said, 
naming  Dicky's  farm,  where  he  and  young 
O'Meath  spent  their  days  together.  There 
was  a  laugh  at  Dicky's  expense,  and  then 
the  party  broke  up  into  groups  for  a  last 
gossip  before  the  general  dispersing  over  a 
sociable  cup  of  tea. 

But  in  the  end  no  one  felt  they  had 
really  gained  anything  at  all  except  a 
pleasant  day's  outing,  for,  in  reply  to  their 
request  for  rifles  and  ammunition,  the 
Government  regretted  they  could  not  be 
provided,  and  a  little  later  put  the  finishing 
touch  by  limiting  the  sale  of  cartridges  to 
twenty-five  per  person  under  martial  law. 

The  Hon.  Dicky  summed  the  situation  up 
for  the  whole  district  in  his  own  particular 
fashion.  "  Under  those  circumstances,"  said 
he,  "  defence  meetings  are  just  a  bally  rotten 
farce.  Do  they  expect  us  to  protect  sixty 
square  miles  of  country  with  axes  and 
spears  ?  " 

All  the  same,  six  months  later  a  perfectly 
serious  Headquarters  Staff  again  sent 
notices  round  to  all  the  farmers,  requesting 
them  to  hold  defence  meetings  and  report 
upon  them. 

"  That,"  said  the  Hon.  Dicky,  "  is 
absolutely  the  limit.  Do  they  think  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  run  round  to 
each  other's  farms  and  discuss  an  already 
threadbare  subject  ?  " 
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ATURALLY,  all 
Meri  vale  was  deeply 
interested  in  the 
adventures  of  Mr. 
Hiitchings  at  the 
Front  of  the  War. 
Of  the  three 
masters  who  had  in- 
stantly volunteered, 
only  Hutchings 
had  actually  gone 
to  the  Front,  being  a  skilled  Territorial 
and  holding  a  commission  in  the  Devons  ; 
but  the  other  two,  Manwaring  and  Meadows, 
had  to  be  content  with  Kitchener's  Army, 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  subject  of 
warfare  and  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Of  course,  Forte^cue  would  have  proudly 
gone,  as  his  splendid  poems  on  the  War  and 
his  general  valiant  feelings  showed,  and  we 
were  very  sorry  we  had  misunderstood  him  ; 
but  his  aorta  being  a  bit  off  quite  prevented 
him  doing  anything  except  write  splendid 
poems  urging  everybody  else  to  go  ;  and  no 
doubt  many  did  go  because  of  them.  As 
for  Brown,  he  was  five  feet  nothing,  or 
thereabouts,  and  so  he  wasn't  wanted,  and 
I  believe  in  secret  he  thanked  God  for  it, 
though  in  public  he  said  it  was  the  bitterest 
blow  of  his  life.  And  Rice,  who  doesn't 
fear  Brown,  asked  him  why  he  didn't  join  a 
Gurkha  regiment  ;  and  Brown  said  nothing 
would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure,  only, 
unfortunately,  owing  to  caste,  and  religion, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  appeared  to  bar  the  bantam 
regiment  also,  but  probably  not  so  much 
as  the  bantam  regiment  would  have  barred 
him. 

So  you  may  say  Meri  vale  only  had  one 
man  at  the  positive  Front,  though  Jenny 
Dunston,   the    Doctor's   youngest    daughter 


but  two,  was  engaged  to  a  man  in  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  and  he  was  there,  and  Abbott's 
father  was  also  there.  They  were,  of  course, 
nothing  to  us,  though  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
to  Jenny  Dunston  and  Abbott's  mother ; 
but  all  our  excitement  centred  on  Hutchings, 
w^ho  was  a  lieutenant,  and  was  often  believed 
to  do  the  work  of  a  captain  when  actually 
under  fire.  He  occasionally  sent  a  postcard 
to  Fortescue,  saying  that  all  w^as  well,  and 
I  believe  Fortescue  also  got  a  letter  with 
pieces  censored  out  of  it ;  but  he  did  not 
show  it  to  us,  though  he  told  Travers  Minor 
and  Briggs  that  it  was  anxious  work.  This 
was  when  the  British  Expedition  was  falling 
back,  much  to  its  regret.  But  soon  the 
time  came  when  they  got  going  forward 
again,  and  then  Fortescue  bucked  up  and, 
I  believe,  wrote  his  best  poetry.  In  fact, 
Fortescue  really  was  a  sort  of  weather-glass 
of  the  War,  if  you  understand  me,  and  chaps 
in  his  class  said  that,  after  a  reverse,  you  could 
do  simply  anything  with  him,  and  he  didn't 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  interest  in  work, 
and  didn't  care  if  you  were  right  or  wrong. 
And  in  a  way  it  was  equally  all  right  for 
his  class  after  a  victory,  for  then  he  was  so 
hopeful  and  pleased  that  he  never  came 
down  on  anybody.  So  we  hadn't  got 
to  read  the  papers,  because,  after  seeing 
Fortescue  in  the  morning,  we  always  knew 
the  general  hang  of  the  War.  In  fact, 
Mitchell,  who  was  a  cunning  student  of 
other  people's  characters,  though  his  own 
•  was  beastly,  said  that  you  had  only  got  to 
look  at  Fortescue's  neck  to  know  how  it  was 
going  at  the  Front.  If  his  head  was  hanging 
over  his  chest,  it  was  certain  the  Allies 
had  had  a  nasty  knock  ;  and  if  it  was  just 
about  normal,  you  knew  nothing  had 
happened  to  matter  either  way  ;  and  if  it 
was  thrown  up  and  straight,  and  Fortescue's 
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eyes  were  bright  behind  his  glasses,  then  you 
knew  that  we  had  scored,  or  else  the  French 
or  Russians  had.  Then  a  little  child  could 
lead  Fortescue,  as  Mitchell  said. 

And  at  last  came  Hill  No.  60,  and  the 
fearfully  sad  news  that  Hutchings  was  dead 
or  wounded  ;  and  many  of  us  would  have 
given  a  week's  pocket-money  to  know  which . 
Then  came  the  good  news,  under  the  Roll  of 
Honour,  that  he  was  only  wounded,  and,  after 
that,  many  of  us  would  have  given  a  w^eek's 
pocket-money  to  know  where.  Presently 
we  heard  from  Dr.  Dunston  that  he  was  in 
Paris ;  and  then  we  lieard  that  he  was 
coming  to  England  and  going  to  the  private 
house  of  some  very  sporting  rich  people 
who  had  turned  their  mansion  into  a 
Ijospital  for  wounded  officers. 

Then  Fortescue  heard  from  Hutchings, 
and  most  kindly  gave  us  the  information 
that  he  had  been  wounded  in  two  places — 
the  shoulder  and  the  calf  of  the  right  leg. 
And  we  w^ere  thankful  that  it  was  no 
worse. 

We  were  allowed  to  write  to  Hutchings, 
and  Barrington,  who  w^as  head  boy  now  that 
Travers  Major  had  left,  composed  a  letter, 
and  everybody  signed  it.  And  I  hope  he 
Hked  it.  But  then  came  the  great  idea  of 
a  presentation  to  Hutchings.  I  am  Blades, 
and  it  was  my  idea,  though  afterwards 
Sutherland  and  Thwaites  claimed  it.  But  I 
promise  you  it  was  mine,  and  we  had  a 
meeting  in  chapel  one  night  before  prep.,  at 
which  Barrington  proposed  and  I  seconded 
the  great  thought  that  we  should  make  a 
collection  of  money  for  a  memorial  to 
Hutchings. 

Barrington  said — 

"  We  are  met  together  for  a  good  object, 
namely,  to  collect  money  for  a  valuable 
memorial  of  his  bravery  in  the  A¥ar  for 
Mr.  Hutchings,  or  I  should  say  Lieutenant 
Hutchings.  Everybody  here — even  his  ow^n 
class — likes  him  ;  and  the  new  boys,  who  do 
not  know  him,  would  equally  like  him  if 
they  did.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  very 
fine  medal  of  Hill  No.  60  struck  and 
presented  to  our  troops  who  were  in  that 
terrific  battle,  and  no  doubt  Lieutenant 
Hutchings  will  get  it ;  but  it  often  takes 
years  and  years  before  war  medals  are  struck 
and  presented  to  the  heroes  of  a  battle,  and 
1  have  heard  that  some  of  the  medals  from 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  are  still  hanging  fire ; 
and  many  ought  to  have  had  tliem  who  died 
a  natural  deatli  long  before  they  were  sent 
out.  So  I  propose  that  we  make  a  collection 
for  Mr,  Hutchings  and  present  him  with  a 


valuable  object  before  he  goes  back  to  the 
War,  because,  if  we  leave  it  till  afterwards, 
it  may  be  too  late." 

And  I  said — 

"I  beg  to  second  the  excellent  speech  we 
have  just  heard,  and  if  anybody  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  let  him  say  so." 

It  was  carried. 

Then  Barrington  said  we  must  have  a 
committee  of  management,  with  a  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  it  was  done. 

The  committee  consisted  of  me  and 
Barrington  and  Sutherland  and  Thwaites  ; 
and  Rice,  who  would  not  have  been  on  such 
an  important  thing  in  the  ordinary  way,  was 
proposed,  because  he  was  enormously  popular 
and  would  be  able  to  persuade  many  to 
subscribe  w^ho  would  not  otherwise  do  so 
without  great  pressure.  That  only  leffc  the 
treasurer,  and  well  knowing  Mitchell's 
financial  skill  and  mastery  of  arithmetic 
in  general,  I  proposed  him.  Some  chaps, 
who  owed  Mitchell  money,  were  rather  shy 
of  voting  for  him  ;  but  finally  they  decided  it 
was  better  to  have  him  for  a  friend  than  an 
enemy,  and  so  they  voted  in  his  favour.  I 
myself  owed  Mitchell  three  shillings,  for 
which  I  was  paying  twopence  a  week,  which 
was  a  fair  interest.  And  personally  I  always 
found  him  honourable,  though  firm. 

Anyway,  he  was  made  treasurer,  and  he 
said  the  subscription  lists  must  be  posted  in 
a  public  place,  because  in  these  cases  people 
liked  to  see  their  names  where  other  people 
would  also  see  them,  and  that  publicity  was 
the  backbone  of  philanthropy. 

We  left  it  with  him,  as  he  thoroughly 
understood  that  branch  of  the  testimonial, 
and  meanwhile  from  time  to  time  the 
committee  met  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
bought.  And  we  differed  a  good  deal  on 
the  subject.  I  thought,  as  Hutchings  would 
certainly  go  back  to  the  War  when  he  was 
w^ell,  W'C  ought  to  buy  him  a  complete  outfit 
of  comforts,  including  blankets,  tobacco — of 
which  he  was  very  fond — a  Thermos  flask,  a 
wool  helmet,  day  socks,  night  socks,  a  mouth- 
guard  to  keep  out  German  stinks,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  to  help  him  through  the 
misery  of  warfare,  including  a  filter  for 
drinking  water.  And  Sutherland  was  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  me,  but  the  others 
were  not. 

Thwaites  said — 

"  My  dear  Blades,  you  talk  as  if  you  were 
his  grandmother.  No  doubt  he's  got  women 
relations  to  look  after  paltry  things  like  that; 
but  a  testimonial  rises  to  a  much  higher 
plane,   in   my  opinion.      It  ought    ^Q    ^q 
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something  that  will  last  for  ever  and  not 
wear  out  and  be  forgotten." 

And  Rice  said — 

"  Get  the  man  a  revolver." 

And  Harrington  said — 

"  He's  got  one." 

And  Rice  said — 

"  Of  course  he  has.  And  if  we  get  him 
another,  then  he'd  have  two,  and  that  means 
six  less  Germans  some  day,  very  likely." 

But  Barrington  didn't  approve. 

"  We  want  a  testimonial  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  actual  battle,"  he  said.  ''  The 
War  won't  last  for  ever,  and  we  ought  to 
buy  something  useful  and  also  ornamental, 
that  Hutchings  will  be  able  to  employ  in 
everyday  life  when  all  is  over.  A¥e  want 
something  that  will  catch  his  eye  a  hundred 
times  a  day  and  pleasantly  remind  him  and 
his  family  of  his  heroic  past — and  us." 

"  An  heirloom,  in  fact,"  said  Thwaites. 

But  I  argued  that  practical  comforts  at  the 
critical  moment  would  be  far  better  than  an 
heirloom  for  future  use,  because  if  he  didn't 
have  the  mouth-guard  and  filter  and  so  on, 
he  might  die  ;  and  where  would  the  heirloom 
come  in  then  ? 

I  said — • 

"  What's  the  good  of  knowing  you've  got 
a  silver  ink-pot,  or  a  tea-kettle,  or  a  cellaret 
full  of  whisky  at  home,  when  you're  perishing 
for  a  wholesome  drink  on  the  field  ?  " 

And  Barrington  said  that  was  petty,  and 
so  did  Thwaites.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
the  remembrance  of  our  testimonial  safe  at 
home  would  carry  Hutchings  safely  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  campaign. 

It  turned  out  that  I  had  rather  touched 
up  Barrington,  for  he  had  actually  been 
thinking  about  a  silver  ink-pot,  and  Thwaites 
had  been  thinking  about  a  cellaret  with  three 
bottles  of  various  spirits  ;  but  I  told  them 
flatly  I  didn't  agree  with  them.  Then  they 
asked  Sutherland  his  idea,  and  he  said  it 
wasn't  so  much  what  we  should  like  as  what 
Hutchings  would. 

He  said — 

"Perhaps  a  very  fine  meerschaum  pipe, 
mounted  in  silver  with  an  inscription,  would 
do,  because  there  you  have  a  creature  comfort 
of  the  first  class  and  also  a  testimonial  which 
would  not  wear  out.  And  a  pipe  would  be 
far  more  to  Hutchings,  either  in  war  or 
peace,  than  an  ink-pot,  or,  in  fact,  anything 
of  that  sort." 

And  Rice  said — 

"  Why  not  get  the  man  a  sword  ?  He 
could  use  it  in  the  W^ar,  and,  if  all  went  well, 
he  could  hang  it  up  iu  his  home  afterwards  ; 


and  if  there  was  blood  on  it,  then  he'd  have 
great  additional  pleasure  every  time  he 
looked  at  it.     And  so  would  his  family." 

Barrington  rather  liked  the  sword  ;  but 
he  said  classy  swords  were  frightfully 
expensive,  and  he  doubted  whether  we 
should  run  to  it.  Then  the  committee 
broke  up,  to  meet  again  when  we  found  how 
the  subscriptions  came  in. 

Unfortunately,  this  department  of  the 
testimonial  was  very  slow.  Mitchell,  with 
great  trouble,  wrote  out  a  list  of  the  Avhole 
school,  and  was  allowed  to  put  it  on  the 
notice-board.  Class  by  class  be  wrote  it — 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  boys  he  wrote 
— with  money  columns  and  a  line  leading 
from  each  boy  to  the  money  column.  On 
it,  in  large  ornamental  letters,  Nicholson, 
who  was  a  dab  at  printing,  put  the  words — 

Testimonial  Fund  to  Lieutenant 
Hutchings,  from  Merivale  School. 

Then  we  all  waited  breathlessly  for  the 
result  in  the  money  column.  There  was 
some  delay,  because  everybody,  of  course, 
wrote  home  on  the  subject  and  mentioned  it 
in  the  next  Sunday's  letters  ;  and  we  pointed 
out  to  the  kids  that  a  good  and  useful  thing 
to  write  home  about,  and  something  at  least 
to  fill  two  pages,  would  be  the  Hutchings 
testimonial.  Whether  they  made  the  appeal 
or  not,  of  course,  none  could  tell,  but  if  they 
did,  the  response  was  fearfully  feeble.  When 
questioned,  they  said  that  their  people  at 
home  had  done  such  a  frightful  lot  for  the 
War  already  that  further  cash  for  Hutchings 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  while  other  parents 
wrote  back,  not  that  they  had  done  much 
for  the  War,  but  that  the  War  had  done 
much  for  them  in  a  very  unfavourable 
manner.  The  result  was  apparently  the 
same  in  each  case,  and  the  Lower  School, 
all  except  Peterson  in  the  Third,  responded 
very  badly  to  the  appeal.  He  produced  ten 
bob,  much  to  our  amazement,  and  there 
W'as  one  other  ten  bob,  secured  by  Abbott 
through  his  mother,  because  his  father  w^as 
at  the  Front  and  still  unwounded.  As  for 
the  Sixth,  who  headed  the  list,  we  all  gave 
three  bob  to  a  man,  except  Barrington,  who 
gave  five.  The  Fifth  came  out  at  about 
one  and  tenpence  a  head,  which  was  fair, 
without  being  particularly  dazzling ;  but 
the  Fourth  fell  away  a  good  deal.  And  after 
that  there  was  a  hideous  array  of  blanks. 

Mitchell  said  it  w^as  probably  owing  to  the 
utter  failure  of  the  dividends  of  the  parents 
of  the  Lower  School ;  and  as  we  could  not 
apparently  make  bricks  without  straw,  we 
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considered  how  to  tackle  the  Lower  School. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  failure  was  genuine, 
for  many  of  them  had  even  their  pocket- 
money  reduced  :  so  Pegram — who  had  only 
subscribed  a  shilling  himself,  by  the  way — 
proposed  that  the  kids  should  be  invited  to 
give  property  instead  of  cash. 

He  said — 

"  If  they  all  yield  up  something  they  value, 
we  can  collect  the  goods  in  a  mass  and  have 
a  sale,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  can  go  to 
the  Hutchings  testimonial. 

The  committee  approved  of  this,  excepting 
Thwaites,  who  thought  nothing  of  it ;  but 
when  asked  to  give  his  objections,  he  merely 
said — 

"  Wait  and  see." 

Which  we  did  do,  and  found  that  Thwaites 
was  wonderfully  right,  and  had  looked  on 
ahead  much  further  than  us.  The  kids  agreed 
willingly  to  subscribe  in  goods,  and  were 
only  too  delighted  to  do  so  ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  the  goods  of  the  kids 
proved  utterly  worthless  in  the  open  market. 
It  was  a  revelation,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  to 
see  the  things  the  kids  valued  and  honestly 
thought  were  worth  money.  In  fact,  Preston 
said  it  was  pathetic,  and  Pegram  said  we  had 
a  good  foundation  for  a  rubbish  heap,  but 
nothing  more.  They  brought  string  and 
screws  and  nails,  also  the  glass  marbles  from 
a  certain  make  of  ginger-beer  bottle,  and 
knives  fearfully  out  of  order,  and  corkscrews, 
and  padlocks  without  keys,  and  a  few 
threadbare  story  books,  and  three  copies  of 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  and  two  old 
horseshoes,  and  catapults  and  bullets  and  shot 
and  charms.  They  also  brought  three  steel 
watch-chains  and  one  leather  one ;  and 
Percy  Minimus  offered  a  watch-chain  made 
from  his  mother's  hair,  so  he  said  ;  but 
nobody  bid  for  it,  naturally,  for  who  on  earth 
wants  a  watch-chain  made  out  of  somebody 
else's  mother's  hair  ?  There  was  also  a  bottle 
imp,  fourteen  indiarubber  balls  and  seven 
golf  balls — all  worn  out— two  kids'  cricket 
bats,  unspliced,  three  pairs  of  tan  gloves-— 
new  but  small — and  one  pair  of  wool  ones, 
eight  neckties,  not  new,  and  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, given  to  Tudor  in  case  he  had  a 
cold  in  his  head,  but  not  required  up  till 
now,  and  therefore  new.  Among  other  items 
was  half  a  packet  of  bulls'-eyes,  also  from 
Tudor,  a  box  of  chocolate  cigarettes,  several 
conjuring  tricks,  mostly  out  of  order,  and 
three  guinea-pigs  alive.  Of  other  live  things 
were  included  a  white  rat,  with  pink  eyes 
and  a  hairless,  pinkish  tail,  and  a  dormouse, 
which  Mathers  said  was  hibernating,  though 


Mitchell  thought  was  dead.  It  proved 
alive,  on  applying  warmth,  and  fetched 
fivepence.  Lastly,  there  was  a  chrysalis, 
into  which  a  remarkable  caterpillar,  found 
by  Hastings  on  the  twenty -first  of  last 
September,  had  turned  ;  and  as  nobody  knew 
the  species  of  moth  to  he  presently  produced 
by  it,  Hastings  thought  it  worth  money,  and 
put  a  reserve  of  twopence  on  it.  But  the 
chrysalis  was  long  overdue,  and  so  it  did  not 
reach  the  reserve  ;  and  so  Hastings,  who  was 
still  hopeful,  bought  it  back  for  that  sum. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  turned  into 
anything,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  hollow 
when  examined. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  other  trash 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  and  many  lots  at 
the  sale  did  not  produce  any  offer  at  all,  let 
alone  competition  ;  and  the  owners  of  these 
lots  thankfully  got  them  back  again,  though, 
of  course,  sorry  that  they  commanded  no 
market  value.  And  some  kids  were  much 
surprised  to  find  their  rubbish  had  no  value 
at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  larger  world,  so  to 
speak. 

One  way  and  another,  the  sale  realised 
eight  shillings  and  fourpence,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  generosity  of  Rice,  who  gave  the 
absurd  sum  of  two  shillings  for  the  guinea- 
pigs,  which  were  not  even  the  chrysanthemum 
variety  of  pig,  with  wild  and  tousled  hair, 
but  just  sleek,  ordinary  pigs,  and  known  to 
be  far  past  their  prime.  One,  in  fact,  had 
a  bald  head. 

The  Hutchings  testimonial  now  stood 
at  four  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and 
sevenpence  ;  and  thanks  to  a  windfall  in 
the  shape  of  five  shillings  from  Cornwallis, 
who  had  a  birthday  and  got  a  pound  for  it, 
we  were  now  practically  up  to  a  fiver.  In 
fact,  I  myself  flung  in  the  fivepence.  But 
we  were  far  from  satisfied,  for  as  Mitchell, 
with  his  mathematical  mind,  pointed  out, 
five  pounds  spread  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  boys  amounts  to  the  rather 
contemptible  smallness  of  ninepence  and 
one-eleventh  a  boy.  We  raised  the  question 
of  inviting  the  masters  to  come  in,  from 
Dr.  Dunston  downwards,  and  some  fondly 
thought  that  Dunston  would  very  likeh 
give  another  five  pounds  to  double  ours ; 
but  Barrington  said  he  had  reason  to  feai 
this  would  not  happen,  because,  from 
rumours  dropped  between  Brown  and 
Fortescue,  which  he  had  accidentally 
overheard  while  working  in  Fortescue's 
study,  he  believed  that  a  good  many  parents 
were  putting  the  moratorium  in  force  on 
the  Doctor ;  and  Fortescue  seemed  to  think 
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that  it  was  quite  within  human  possibility 
that  the  Doctor  might  put  the  moratorium 
in  force  on  hi.m  and  Brown,  with  very  grave 
results  to  their  financial  position.  But 
Brown  said  the  moratorium  was  over  long 
ago,  and  could  not  be  revived  against  them. 

Then  two  things  of  considerable  importance 
happeiied  on  the  subject  of  the  Hutchings 
testimonial.  Firstly,  we  heard  that 
Hutchings  might  come  to  Merivale  for  a 
week  or  so  before  returning  to  his  regiment ; 
and,  secondly,  Mitchell  made  a  very  interesting 
offer  concerning  the  five  pounds  now 
deposited  with  him.  He  said,  very  truly, 
that  money  breeds  money  in  skilled  hands, 
and  that  no  financier  worthy  of  the  name 
ever  lets  his  talent  lie  hid  in  a  napkin,  but 
far  from  it.     He  said  to  the  committee — 

"  It's  like  this.  We  are  now  a  fortnight 
from  the  holidays,  and  the  holidays  will  be 
five  weeks  long.  Five  and  two  are  seven, 
therefore  it  follows  that  for  seven  weeks  this 
five  pounds  is  doing  nothing  whatever.  This 
would  be  untrue  to  the  science  of  political 
economy  and  banking.  Therefore  I  propose 
that  I  send  the  five  pounds  to  my  father  and 
ask  him  to  invest  it  in  his  business.  My  father, 
John  Septimus  Mitchell,  Esquire,  is  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London,  and  w^ould, 
no  doubt,  very  easily  turn  our  Hvq  pounds 
into  six,  or  even  seven,  in  the  course  of 
seven  weeks.  This  would  greatly  increase 
the  power  of  the  committee  and  the  extent 
of  the  testimonial  for  Hutchings.  And  then, 
at  the  beginning  of  next  term,  we  shall  be 
able  to  buy  and  present  the  testimonial  in 
person  to  Hutchings." 

Well,  knowing  Mitchell,  it  was  rather  a 
delicate  question  in  a  way  ;  but  what  he  said 
was  sound  finance,  as  Barrington  admitted, 
and  Barrington  himself  felt  thoroughly 
inclined  to  trust  Mitchell.  We  went  into 
a  sort  of  private  committee,  after  Mitchell 
had  gone,  and  though  I  and  Thwaites  voted 
against,  the  majority  was  in  favour  of 
agreeing  to  the  suggestion  of  Mitchell. 
Therefore  it  was  done. 

Then  Mitchell  sent  the  five  pounds  to  his 
father,  and  gave  us  the  cheering  news  that 
his  father  had  received  it  and  agreed  to 
invest  it  at  interest  ;  and  Mitchell  handed 
Barrington  a  document  from  his  father  to 
show  all  w^as  being  rightly  managed  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  about  it.  And  Barrington 
kept  the  document  carefully,  as  it  was  legal 
and  had  a  penny  stamp  on  it. 

We  next  returned  to  the  question  of  the 
testimonial  itself,  and  still  could  not  agree 
about  it,  though  we  were  now  able  to  argue 


on  the  basis  of  seven  pounds  instead  of 
five.  We  had  agreed  about  a  sword,  but 
unfortunately  found,  on  inquiries,  that  a 
sword  wortiiy  to  be  called  a  presentation 
sword  would  cost  about  fifty  pounds,  and 
ought  to  have  rubies  and  emeralds  in  the 
handle,  which  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  Many  things  were  suggested,  but 
none,  somehow,  met  the  case,  and  we  fairly 
kicked  ourselves  to  think  that  a  committee 
like  us  were  such  a  lot  of  fatheads.  And, 
of  course,  dozens  of  the  chaps  asked  us 
about  it,  and  were  rather  surprised  we 
couldn't  think  of  the  right  thing.  Proposals 
were  showered  in,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  end  of  the  term  actually  arrived  without 
anything  being  settled.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  we  should  all  think  hard  about  the 
form  of  the  testimonial  during  the  holidays, 
and  Barrington  hoped  that  events  at  the 
Front  might  develop  and  help  us  to  hit 
on  a  happy  idea.  And  we  all  hoped  so,  too. 
As  for  Mitchell,  he  said  that  he  thought 
very  likely  Hutchings  would  rather  have  the 
money  than  anything  else  ;  but  that  w^as, 
of  course,  what  Mitchell  himself  would 
rather  have  had,  though  far  below  the  mind 
of  a  patriotic  man  like  Hutchings.  And 
Thwaites  said  rather  scornfully  to  Mitchell 
that  no  doubt  he  would  rather  have  money 
than  an  heirloom  to  hand  down  to  the 
future  generations  ;  and  Mitchell  said  that 
he  undoubtedly  would,  because  money  was 
out  and  away  the  best  possible  sort  of 
heirloom,  and  everybody  knew  it  at  heart, 
even  though  they  might  pretend  different. 

Then  the  holidays  took  place,  and  the 
prizes  were  decidedly  skimpy,  which  was  a 
disappointment  to  those  who  got  them, 
and  a  comfort  to  those  who  didn't. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  occurred  to  me 
during  the  holidays,  and  I  had  no  idea  for 
Hutchings  worth  mentioning  ;  and  when  we 
all  returned,  w^e  found  the  committee  as  a 
whole  were  in  the  same  position  as  before. 
There  were  many  suggestions  made,  certainly, 
but  none  that  pleased  the  entire  committee. 
Then  a  dreadful  thing  upset  the  situation, 
and  for  three  days  the  darkness  of  returning 
to  school  was  made  darker  still  by  a 
sensational  rumour.  Mitchell  did  not  turn 
up  on  the  appointed  afternoon,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  wasn't  coming  back  at  all ! 
Presently  the  whisper  grew  into  a  regular 
roar,  so  to  speak,  and  Brown  announced  the 
tremendous  news  that  Mitchell  had  left 
altogether,  and  was  going  straight  into  his 
father's  business  of  being  a  stockbroker  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 
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To  add  to  this,  Hubchings  was  now  staying 
at  Merivale  with  the  Doctor  for  a  few  days 
before  going  back  to  the  War,  and  he  had 
already  heard  about  the  testimonial,  and  was 
undoubtedly  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 
about     it.      His    wounds    had    taken     an 


'Two  shillings  for  the 
guinea-pigs." 


position  of  the  late  Lord  Roberts  when  he 
clamoured  for  an  army  and  couldn't  get  one, 
because  we  had  strongly  advised  that 
Mitchell  should  not  be  allowed  to  send  the 
money  to  his  father  ;  but  the  committee  had 
outvoted  us.    I  was  dignified  myself,  and  did 


TestinionLzi] 

SALE 


unexpectedly  long  time  to  heal,  but  he  was  now 
quite  ready  for  renewed  activity  at  the  Front, 
and  was,  in  fact,  going  back  on  the  following 
Friday  with  other  healed,  heroic  men. 

Our  position  had  now  become  extremely 
grave,  and  we  held  a  committee  meeting 
instantly,  and  Thwaites  and  I  were  in  the 


not  remind  the  committee  of  my  views  ;  but 
Thwaites  did,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
bitterness  in  the  remarks  of  the  committee, 
till  Harrington  reminded  us  of  the  legal 
document  which  we  had  preserved  with  such 
care.  He  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed,  and  felt  sure  that,  whatever  Mitchell 
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might  be,  the  father  of  Mitchell  was  a  man 
of  honour,  and  would  not  risk  his  position  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  London  for  a  paltry 
5even  pounds. 

So  we  wrote  to  the  address  on  the  legal 
document,  stating  the  case  and  saying 
politely,  but  firmly,  that  we  expected  the 
seven  pounds  by  return  of  post.  We  added 
that  we  trusted  MitchelFs  father  implicitly, 
and  that  as  the  matter  was  very  urgent, 
owing  to  Mr.  Hatchings  being  just  off  again 
to  the  Front,  we  hoped  that  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  give  it  his  personal  attention  the 
moment  he  received  our  letter.  This  we  all 
signed,  to  show  how  many  people  were 
interested  and  that  it  was  a  serious  affair. 

For  three  very  trying  days  we  heard 
nothing,  and  the  school  was  in  a  fair  uproar, 
and  the  committee  got  itself  very  much 
disliked.  Then,  when  we  had  decided  to 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Doctor 
Dunston,  Mitchell  himself  wrote  to  me  and 
sent  a  cheque  signed  by  his  father.  But  it 
was  not  for  seven  pounds,  I  regret  to  say. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  even  for  six.  His  wretched 
father  had  merely  sent  us  back  our  five 
pounds  with  sevenpence  added  !  Mitchell 
explained  that  we  hiid  received  four  per  cent, 
for  our  money,  and  that  he  was  sorry  nothing 
better  could  be  done  for  the  moment,  owing 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  being  very  much 
upset  by  the  "War.  And  he  asked  us  for  a 
stamped  receipt  for  the  money,  which  we 
sent  him  in  very  satirical  language,  and  said 
that  no  doubt  his  father  had  made  the  two 
pounds  himself.  x\nd  we  promised  faithfully 
that  when  we  grew  up  and  had  dealings  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  London,  they  wouldn't 
be  with  Mitchell  and  his  father.  Barrington, 
by  the  way,  wouldn't  sign  this  piece  of  satire, 
which  was  invented  by  Tracey.  All  the 
same,  we  sent  it,  but  Mitchell  never  answered 
it,  though  he  must  have  been  a  good  bit 
stung. 

Still,  there  was  no  testimonial,  and  as  it 
was  now  Tuesday,  and  Hutchings  was  going 
on  the  following  Friday,  something  had  to 
be  done.  The  committee,  which  was  now 
fairly  sick  of  the  sight  of  one  another, 
met    again — for    the   last   time,   I'm    glad 


to  say — and  the  question  being  acute,  as 
Thwaites  said,  we  proposed  and  seconded 
that  a  master,  or  two,  should  be  invited  to 
help  us  with  ideas.  Then  I  thought  of 
something  still  better,  and  suggested  that 
we  should  simply  and  straightforwardly  go  to 
Hutchings  himself  and  ask  him  what  he  most 
wanted  in  the  nature  of  an  heirloom  that 
could  be  got  for  five  pounds  and  sevenpence  ; 
and  everybody  gladly  seconded  this  idea, 
though,  of  course,  it  was  not  so  impressive  as 
making  a  presentation  with  a  few  dignified 
words  and  the  whole  school  present,  as  we 
had  meant  to  do. 

However,  we  went  to  Hutchings,  and  he 
was  much  pleased,  and  said  it  was  ripping 
of  us  all,  and  promised,  the  morning  before 
he  went,  to  try  and  get  us  a  half-holiday 
as  a  memory  of  him.  This  was  good,  but 
still  better  was  the  great  ease  with  which 
Hutchings  decided  what  he  wanted.  He 
said — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  On  my  way 
through  London  to  Dover  I'll  buy  a  pair  of 
field-glasses,  and  I'll  have  inscribed  some- 
where on  them — 

'  To  Lieutenant  T.  Hutchings, 

From  Merivale  School.'  " 

We  agreed  gladly  to  this,  and  so  did 
everybody,  and  several  chaps,  who  had 
suggested  this  very  thing  and  been  turned 
down,  reminded  us  afterwards. 

At  any  rate,  Hutchings  got  them,  and 
wrote  to  Barrington,  from  a  direction  he 
couldn't  name,  to  say  he'd  got  them,  in- 
scribed and  all,  and  that  they  were  splendid 
glasses,  and  that  we  might  picture  him  often 
using  them  on  the  field,  to  mark  the  enemy's 
position  or  sweep  the  sky  for  aeroplanes, 
which  was  veiy  agreeable  to  us  to  hear,  and 
showed  all  our  trouble  was  by  no  means  in 
vain.  And,  in  return,  we  wrote  to  Hutchings 
and  told  him  we  were  very  pleased  to  know 
about  the  glasses,  and  were  glad  to  inform 
him  that  we  had  got  the  half -holiday,  and 
that,  though  it  unfortunately  poured  without 
ceasing  all  the  time,  it  was  quite  successful 
in  every  other  way. 


A    GKOUr    OF    FliENCH    STKETCHEK-BEAKEKS 


.r-.'-.^^y-lw^^ , 


AMBULANCE  WORK   BEHIND 
THE  FRENCH  LINES 


By  HAROLD    WILLIAMS 


THE  pen  of  the  English  journalist  directs 
the  chief  attention  of  the  public  in 
this  country  to  the  short  line  and 
small  sector  held  in  France  by  what  our 
Allies  call  les  troupes  hrltanniques.  This 
sector  may  be  small,  but  it  is  of  great 
consequence  strategically,  and  the  French  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  help  we  are  rendering 
them  on  land,  apart  from  the  all-important 
fact  that  England  holds  the  sea-roads  for 
the  Allies  ;  and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  forget,  even  if  our  newspapers  seem 
occasionally  to  obscure  the  fact,  that  France 
IS  holding  four-fifths  of  the  long  line  from 
the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  sea,  leaving  the 
remaming  fraction  to  England  and  Belgium. 
It  IS  only  natural  that  we  should  hear  more 
or  life  and  death  in  and  behind  our  own 
hues,  for  there  our  relations  and  the  men  we 
have  known  at  home  as  friends  are  fighting. 
J-pi*es,  La  Bassee,  and  Neuve  Chapelle  are 
names  that  ring  in  our  memory,  consecrated 
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as  they  are  to  us  by  tales  of  English  valour 
and  heroism.  And  each  of  these  fights  means 
train-loads  of  wounded  Englishmen  brought 
back  to  Boulogne  or  Le  Havre,  and  sent 
across  the  Channel  in  the  white  hospital 
ships.  Thus  some  idea  of  what  fighting 
actually  means  is  brought  visibly  home  to 
us.  Our  casualties  have  been  high ;  but 
here,  again,  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that 
they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  losses 
of  our  French  allies.  Their  dead  alone 
outnumber  the  whole  of  our  casualties,  and 
their  total  in  wounded  must  stand  in  a  like 
proportion.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  War,  the  French 
were  by  no  means  sufficiently  prepared  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  work  of  transporting 
wounded  men  from  the  lines  or  the  temporary 
hospital  near  the  trenches  to  a  point  of 
safety  twenty  or  thirty  miles  back  ;  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  time  alone  would  allow 
of  the  provision  of  what  would  bQ  considered 
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in  this  country  a  good  fleet  of  properly 
equipped  ambulances.  For  one  thing,  their 
fighting  organisation  was  a  first  consideration 
with  the  French,  and  this  was  a  continuous 
strain  upon  their  resources  ;  and,  secondly, 
there  is  not  in  France  any  wealthy  society 
exactly  comparable  to  our  British  Red  Cross, 
which  had  during  the  slack  months  of  the 
winter  campaign  more  ambulances  in  the 
British  zone  than  could  be  kept  in  continuous 
w^ork.  In  view  of  these  facts,  an  influential 
London  committee  decided  last  autumn  to 
appeal  for  gifts  of  motor  ambulances,  to  be 
driven,  if  desired,  by  their  owners  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  military  authorities. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  place  in-the  first  convoy  of  about 
thirty  ambulances  and  stafip  cars  dispatched 
by  the  committee.  In  deference  to  French 
wishes,  each  car  carried  two  drivers — one, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  an  unpaid 
volunteer,  and  the  other  a  paid  mechanic. 

Our  departure  was  to  be  from  Southampton, 
where  we  assembled  and  proceeded  to  wait 
for  the  French  vessel  which,  it  was 
understood,  the  authorities  at  Le  Havre 
were  sending  over  to  embark  our  cars. 

At  last  we  actually  got  away — not  only 
we,  but  the  cars  of  a  second  convoy,  without 
their  drivers,  and  a  few  cars  belonging  to  Lady 
Scott,  widow  of  the  Antarctic  explorer,  wlio 
was  crossing  to  open  a  hospital  at  Chaumont. 
These  all  helped  to  fill  the  roomy  holds  of 
our  boat,  a  fine  liner  of  8,213  tons. 

Once  ashore  at  Le  Havre,  w^e  became  a 
charge  on  the  French  Government ;  and  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  morning  we  spent  in 
filling  up  with  French  petrol  and  oil.  We 
were  then  lined  up  outside  the  docks,  where 
w^e  waited  once  more,  till  at  last,  after  one 
o'clock,  we  got  away,  with  a  French  officer 
in  a  staff -car  in  front  to  guide  us  for  the 
first  part  of  our  run  across  France.  Once 
outside  the  town  w^e  drove  fast.  We  passed 
through  Rouen  before  dusk  ;  and  after  dark 
we  drove  faster  than  ever  over  roads  entirely 
strange  to  us.  On  the  second  day  we  passed 
through  Creil  and  Senlis,  and  saw  evidence, 
in  shattered  streets  and  broken  bridges,  of 
the  German  advance  of  last  August.  We 
came  through  Troyes  and  Chaumont,  and 

after    various    delays    reached    C ,    in 

the  Yosges,  w^here  we  parked  our  cars  in  the 
yard  of  a  large  depot  responsible  for  the 
registration  and  repair  of  all  cars  attached 
to  the  French  Army  of  that  region.  We 
were  now  across  the  Moselle  and  in  the  first 
war  zone. 

That  first  night  in  the  zone  des  armees 


we  had   dinner  in   a   httle   pothouse   in   a 

village   about  two   kilometres  from  C , 

where  also  we  were  given  sleeping  billets. 
On  the  second  morning  I  awoke  to  find 
deep  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  little  boy 
of  the  house,  who  was  possessed  with  the 
desire  to  valet  me,  came  in  to  light 
the  stove  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  I 
remonstrated  against  the  luxury,  but  he 
pointed  to  the  frosted  window-panes  and  said 
conclusively  "  Regardez !  "  He  loved  to  pick 
up  Enghsh  words,  pronouncing  "  Good-ni'  " 
and  "  Good-morninn "  with  the  merriest 
laugh  in  the  world  at  his  own  performance. 
He  brought  my  boots  in  the  morning, 
exclaiming,  "  Vos  dottmes,  Monsieur,''''  and 
darted  away  calling  out,  "  Apporterai  de  Veau 
chaudeP  All  in  all,  the  goodness  of  many 
of  the  people  in  the  village  was  amazing. 
One  of  our  number  was  billeted  above  a 
local  cafe.  On  our  last  day  in  the  village 
four  of  us  were  there,  and  the  proprietress  and 
her  daughter  insisted  on  giving  us,  refusing 
all  payment,  tea  with  liberal  supplies  of  rum 
in  it,  biscuits,  and  honey  toffee. 

But  life  here  was  far  from  being  a  luxury, 
and  a  large  part  of  each  day  we  were 
treading  about  in  slush  at  the  depot,  where 
our  cars  stood  draped  in  snow.  Each 
morning  the  oil  in  the  cylinders  was  congealed 
with  the  frost,  and  to  start  up  the  engines 
was  often  a  lengthy  and  wearying  task. 

It  was  certainly  no  disappointment  to  be 

moved  on  to  B at  the  end  of  four  days. 

And  this  little  market-town,  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
remained  our  headquarters  for  five  weeks. 
We  were  again  billeted  in  private  houses, 
and  I  was  extremely  lucky  in  receiving  a 
billet  de  logement  upon  a  doctor's  family 
in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  town.  Our 
food  we  took  in  common  in  an  unoccupied 
house  which  was  passed  on  to  us,  and  which 
we  fitted  up  as  a  mess. 

At  this  stage  our  real  work  as  an  ambulance 
convoy  began.  Our  one  regular  task,  which 
occupied  at  least  a  few  cars  every  day,  was 
to  travel  by  snowbound  and  frosty  roads 
and  over  a  pass  two  thousand  feet  in  height 

to    D ,    where    there   were    a    number 

of  hospitals  in  close  touch  with  the  front 
lines.     It  was  our  business  to  evacuate  these 

to  the  railway  head  at   B .     We  w^ere 

also  constantly  doing  the  same  work  for 
other  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
in  these  runs  there  was  Httle  excitement 
after  we  had  learned  to  negotiate  the  icy 
surface  and  hairpin  turns  of  the  pass. 

During  September  of  last  year  the  Germans 
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occupied    D for    about    three    weeks, 

bat,  faced  by  the  wooded  rampart  of  the 
Yosges,  save  for  the  raids  of  Uhlan  patrols, 
their  progress  was  here  checked .  The  French 
shelled  them  unmercifully  in  their  positions 
in  the  valley,  and  the  Germans  lost  so  many 
men  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  that 
they  gave  to  the  place  the  name  of  "  The 
City  of  the  Bead." 

After  the  reti^eat  of  the  Geirman^  D 

became  aji  Important  centre  as  a  hospital 
town  for  this  part  of  the  line.  Hither  the 
wounded  were  brought  from  the  trenches 
or  the  pontes  de  secoi^s — improvised  front- 
line dressing-stations — for  bhe  most  part  in 
horse  ambulances.     Even  during  the  slack 


w^as  expected  that  the  Germans  would  try 
to  signalise  the  event  by  violent  attack  at 
many  points  of  the  line  ;  and  we  were  none 
of  us  surprised  when  four  of  om  cars  were 
called  out  for  special  service.  We  struck 
out  along  a  straight  piece  of  open  road, 
where  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  an 
increasingly  heavy  artillery  engagement 
taking  place  over  the  low  hills  in  front  of 
us.  Suddenly  we  took  a  sharp  turn  off  the 
main  road,  ran  up  a  steep  rise,  dropped 
again  (Juickly  into  a  hamlet,  and  drew  up 
in  front  of  a  small  building  flying  the  Red 
Cross.  Here  the  sound  of  the  guns  w^as 
incessant,  a.nil  seemed  to  come  from  just  over 
the  low  ridge  to  our  left.    French  soldiers  and 
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period  of  mid-winter  there  was  never  any 
complete  dearth  of  wounded,  although  the 
number  w^as  usually  not  great.  Along  the 
southern  portion  of  the  French  line  this  w^as 
the  only  piece  where  the  Germans  were  yet 
in  France,  and  they  were  given  no  rest.  On 
any  day  sufficiently  clear  of  mist,  rain,  or 
faUing  snow,  the  guns  began  to  speak,  and 
continued  till  nightfall  or  often  later.  And 
naturally  the  hospitals  were  not  left  empty. 
Every  day  several  of  our  cars  made  the  round 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  town,  evacuating 
wounded  on  stretchers,  the  slightly  injured 
who  were  able  to  sit,  and  not  a  few  suffering 
from  the  after-effects  of  frozen  feet. 

On  January  27,  the  KaiSer's  birthday,  it 


hrancardiers  (stretcher-bearers)  thronged  out 
to  speak  to  us  at  the  sight  of  the  khaki 
uniform.  Shortly  a  vivacious  little  doctor 
in  a  vivid  grey-blue  uniform,  whose  cheery 
nonchalance  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
miserable  appearance  of  the  half -ruined 
village,  came  forward  and  took  us  in  charge. 
"You  are  much  too  soon,"  he  said;  "the 
battle  has  only  begun,  and  there  can't 
possibly  be  any  wounded  till  five.  Come 
into  the  inn  and  get  warm."  We  accepted 
his  invitation  and  followed  him  into  a  dark 
little  cupboard  behind  the  public  drinking- 
room  of  the  local  cafe.  A  stove  half  the  size 
of  the  apartment  kept  the  place  moderately 
warm.     Two  holes  in  the  wall  were  pointed 
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out  to  us.  These  were  the  work  of  the 
Germans,  when  thej  occupied  the  village, 
and  intended  as  apertures  for  machine-guns. 
After  several  toasts  our  self -constituted  host 
and  guide  led  us  through  deep  snow  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  whence  we  could  watch  a  battle 
in  progress  in  the  valley  before  us.  We  saw 
two  snowy  hillsides  broken  by  dark  patches 
of  pine  wood.  The  exact  situation  of  the 
German  trenches,  in  the  full  view  of  which 
we  stbod,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  But  nothing 
was  visible,  not  a  man,  not  a  gun.  »In  what 
appeared  to  be  a  wholly  deserted  landscape 
we  watched  the  continuous  puffs  of  white 
smoke  denoting  bursting  shells,  while  here 


"75"  guns,  up  a  steep  and  rough  ascent 
to  a  little  dressing-station  perched  on  a 
hillside,  and  actually  between  the  French 
and  German  batteries.  At  this  point  of  the 
lines  no  wounded  came  in,  and  we  were 
sent  back  to  our  base,  only  again  to  be 
dispatched  to  another  point  near  the  trenches. 
Again  we  wound  in  and  out  over  the  frost- 
bound  roads,  until  we  reached  a  village  and 
drew  up  outside  a  farmhouse  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  hospital.  Inside  on  the 
straw,  dimly  lit  by  lanterns  carried  by  the 
hrmicardiers,  lay  the  bodies  of  men  recently 
killed,  neglected,  unknown  save  for  their 
identification  disks.     And  only  a  few  minutes 
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and  there  a  heavy  mass  of  black  smoke 
marked  the  "  Jack  Johnson."  Suddenly 
there  would  come  a  lull  in  the  cannonade, 
broken  by  the  quick,  continuous  rattle  of 
rifle-fire,  and  then  the  heavy  boom  of  the 
big  guns  would  begin  again.  After  watching 
the  battle  for  some  time,  we  returned  to  the 
village  to  discover  if  any  work  had  come 
our  way. 

As  night  came  on,  our  cars  were  dispatched 
in  different  directions.  A  French  guide  sat 
beside  me  and  directed  me  by  tortuous 
roads  covered  with  snow  and  mud  frozen 
to  an  iron  hardness  through  black  little 
village  streets,  past  trains   of   the   deadly 


after  our  arrival  a  stretcher  was  carried  in 
bearing  the  body  of  another  man  who  had 
died  on  his  way  from  the  trenches.  While 
our  car  stood  outside  the  hospital,  shells 
were  continually  coming  over  the  hill,  and 
one  burst  hardly  two  fields  away. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  ambulance 
work  near  the  lines  at  night  was  the  want  of 
light.  On  one  occasion  we  were  being  led 
by  a  French  car  over  roads  entirely  strange 
to  us  in  total  blackness.  We  were  told  to 
keep  the  car  in  front  of  us  at  four  or  five 
yards'  distance.  As  the  pace  was  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  nothing  at  all  was 
visible  save  an  inky  and  bottomless  pit  in 
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which  our  car  appeared  to  be  sunk,  it  was 
litfcle  shoi'b  of  a  miracle  that  no  accidents 
occurred.  The  only  light  we  had  was  a 
brief  period  of  illumination  from  two  great 
star-shells  sent  up  by  the  Germans,  and  a 
splutter  of  sparks  from  the  road  when  the 
car  in  front  of  us  suddenly  jammed  on  its 
brakes.  Yet  none  of  us  left  the  road,  and 
only  once,  at  an  abrupt  halt,  did  we  collide 
witii  each  other.  On  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  roads  we  usually  opened  out 
to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  offer  a  poor 
mark  were  we  discovered ;  and  this,  at 
least,  obviated  the  immediate  risk  of 
collisions,  although  the  difficulty  of  judging 
the  exact  lie  of  the  road  was  increased. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  of  war  I 
ever  witnessed  on  these  night  expeditions 
was  in  a  miserable  little  village  within  close 
proximity  to  the  trenches.  The  night  was 
horribly  dark,  and  we  stood  waiting  by  our 
cars  in  seas  of  mud,  listening  to  the 
irregular  crack  of  rifle-fire  coming  to  us 
out  of  the  black  and  silent  night.  It  was 
as  desolate,  dreary,  and  benumbing  a  spot 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  the  barn 
of  a  wretched  farmhouse  lay  a  number  of 
wounded  on  stretchers  placed  amid  the 
straw.    Adjoining  the  barn,  across  a  passage, 
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THE     AMBULANCE     ON     TOP     OF     A     SNOWY     PASS 
TWO    THOUSAND    FEET    ABOVE    SEA-LEVEL. 

To  avoid  slipping  on  the  icy  surface  it  ivas  necessary  to 
carry  chains  on  both  back  and  front  wheels. 

was  the  living  and  sleeping-room  of  the 
house.  Here  a  woman  lay  in  bed  with 
two  children,  a  soldier  sat 
warming  himself  before  the 
stove,  medical  officers  and 
brancardiers  moved  about, 
talking  and  smoking 
cigarettes,  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  bed  and  its  occupants. 
The  woman  might  have 
been  a  dog  curled  up  in  the 
corner  for  all  the  attention 
they  paid  her. 

The  congestion  of  the 
little  dressing-stations  near 
the  trenches  is  often  terrible 
after  a  sharp  local  skirmish. 
Once  four  of  our  cars  were 
called  away  in  the  early 
morning  to  a  station  which 
had  suddenly  been  inundated 
with  badly  wounded  cases. 
We  crossed  a  high  ridge, 
climbing  up  a  winding 
road,  on  which  the  cars 
skidded  continually  from 
side  to  side  in  the  deep 
welter  of  mud.  On  the 
top  we  met  snow,  and  then 
dropped  steeply  down  the 
worst    road    I    have    ever 
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travelled.  Its  only  consistency  was  that  of 
glutinous  mud,  and  every  here  and  there  it 
was  pitted  with  deep  holes,  the  result  of 
shell-fire.  Some  attempt  had  been  made  to 
fill  these  holes  with  masses  of  loose  stone  ; 
but  to  judge  from  the  swaying  and  jarring  of 
the  car  in  its  progress,  these  attempts  had  not 
been  more  than  moderately  successful.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  we  came  upon  the  shabby 

village  of  L C .   The  hotel,  decidedly 

pretentious  for  the  place,  had  been  turned 
into  a  hospital,  and  at  the  moment  of  our 
arrival  it  was  packed  to  the  doors  with 
seX^erely  wounded  chasseurs  alpins,  among 
the  best  of  the  French  infantry  of  the  line. 
They  are  a  fine,  sturdy  set  of  men  dressed 
in  dark  blue  uniform,  and  wear  a  kind  of 
tam-o'-shanter  cap. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  travelled  four 
times  backward  and  forward  over  the  pass, 
and  evacuated  in  all  eighty-four  wounded 
men  to  the  nearest  town  and  railway  head. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  admiration  for 
the  courage  and  good  spirits  of  the  wounded. 
Those  who  were  capable  of  sitting  up  climbed 
into  the  car  and  sat  without  a  murmur 
through  the  rough  and  jolting  journey,  with 
heads  swathed  in  blood-stained  bandages, 
with  legs  stiff  and  broken  held  straight 
before  them,  with  their  arms  in  slings,  their 
clothes  bespattered  with  a  horrid  mixture  of 
caked  earth  and  blood.  They  took  it  all 
calmly  as  part  of  the  game  ;  but  for  the 
ambulance  driver  a  few  days  of  this  work 
was  enough  to  fill  him  with  a  sense  of  the 
utter  futility  of  war,  its  untold  monotony, 
dreariness,  dirt,  and  suffering. 

One  day  we  received  an  order  for  the 
dispatch  of  four  cars  on  a  special  mission  to 
last  a  few  days.  We  started  at  once,  and  as 
night  fell  we  ran  into  a  snowbound  town 
which  is  in  summer  the  resort  of  visitors, 
many  of  them  English.     Our  orders  were  to 

cross,  if  possible,  the  Col  de  ,  a  pass 

leading  from  French  territory  into  Alsace 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  3,600  feet  above 
sea-level.  A  severe  fight  had  taken  place  on 
the  far  side.  The  Germans  had  suddenly 
launched  a  few  thousand  men  at  a  position 
held  by  six  hundred  chasseurs  alpins.  The 
French  succeeded  in  holding  their  own,  but 
only  with  serious  loss.  We  scrambled  a 
hasty  meal  and  started  for  the  pass.  At  first 
its  terrors  seemed  to  have  been  exaggerated  : 
the  gradient  was  not  severe,  and  though  the 
surface  of  deeply-rutted  and  billowy  snow 
provided  anything  but  smooth  running  and 
easy  steering,  it  was  possible  to  make  fairly 
rapid  progress.     Near  the  top,  however,  the 


going  became  much  worse.  We  were  brought 
to  a  stop  by  a  block  in  the  narrow  path.  A 
troop  of  cavalry,  a  mule-drawn  convoy,  and  a 
big  gun  had  jammed  the  road.  When  these 
had  been  released  from  their  confusion,  and 
we  thought  of  starting  again,  we  found  that 
one  of  our  cars  had  dropped  into  a  deep  hole 
and  was  down  on  her  back  axle.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  get  out  on  her  own 
power.  Her  driving-wheels  hung  in  mid-air 
and  spun  helplessly.  Our  only  resource  was 
some  form  of  lifting  power.  We  collected 
thirty  soldiers,  all  lent  a  hand,  and  we  lifted 
the  car  bodily  into  a  position  from  which  she 
could  make  a  fresh  start.  Two  of  the  cars 
went  little  further  that  night.  The  road 
degenerated  into  a  narrow  and  convex 
platform  of  ice  bordered  by  two  huge  and 
continuous  ruts  and  high  walls  of  snow. 
Even  with  three  chains  on  the  wheels  we 
fell  from  one  rut  into  the  other,  and  our 
cars  pitched  and  rolled  like  tramp  steamers 
in  a  heavy  sea.  The  car  we  had  just  saved 
soon  became  hopelessly  imbedded  again, 
and  shortly  after,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
my  car  dropped  with  a  tremendous  thud 
upon  her  back  axle.  With  planks,  sacks, 
a  spade,  and  every  tool  we  could  lay  hands 
upon,  we  fought  to  get  her  out,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Fortunately  we  lay  to  one  side 
of  the  path,  for  the  whole  night  through 
that  narrow  pass  was  as  busy  as  Piccadilly 
in  the  day.  Coming  and  going  continually 
were  long  lines  of  pack-mules,  light  wagons, 
sledges,  bullock-carts,  and  trains  of  ammuni- 
tion. Eeinforcements  marched  slowly  and 
painfully  by  in  one  direction  ;  in  the  other 
limped  wounded  men  who  had  hobbled 
many  kilometres  through  the  snow  for  the 
want  of  any  vehicles  to  carry  them.  There 
were  wounded  men,  deathly  pale,  lying  on 
straw  in  open  bullock-carts,  covered  only 
with  a  thin  coat  and  a  mantle  of  freshly 
fallen  snow.  And  the  most  curious  feature 
of  that  procession  of  life  on  the  pass  was  its 
unearthly  silence.  The  footfalls  of  man 
and  beast  were  muffled  by  the  snow,  and 
nobody  uttered  a  sound.  In  the  morning 
light  everybody's  face  looked  grey ;  men 
and  animals  alike  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  utter  weariness  and  want  of  sleep. 
And  so,  night  after  night,  it  went  on ;  for 
in  war  the  only  times  of  rest  are  those 
provided  by  chance. 

About  six  the  two  ambulances  which  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  far  side  of  the 
pass  returned.  We  found  a  team  of  horses, 
and  my  car  was  dragged  out  of  its  night's 
lodging  by  brute  force.     The  other  imbedded 
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car  required  not  only  horses,  but  a  gang:  of 
engineers  with  pick  and  shovel.  Every  car 
had  suffered  to  some  extent  ;  the  bodies  had 
been  shaken  out  of  truth,  lamps  had  been 
knocked  off,  glass  panes  had  been  cracked 
by  heavy  jars  on  the  icy  surface,  leaves  in 
our  springs  had  started,  and  it  was  resolved 
not  to  attempt  the  pass  again.  On  such  a 
road  sledges  were  the  obvious  and  most 
comfortable  way  of  carrying  the  wounded, 
and  of  these  the  French  had  a  fair  number 
at  hand. 

During  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  that 


TRANSFERRING     A 


WOUNDED    MAN    FROM    THE 
HOSPITAL    TllAIN. 


neighbourhood  we  had  plenty  of  work  in 
evacuating,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  a  little 
surgery  which  for  many  days  overflowed 
with  wounded.  They  were  hastily  operated 
upon,  dressed  and  slipped  on  stretchers  into 
our  cars,  and  the  dull  moaning  of  these  poor 
shattered  fellows  as  they  lay  there,  while  we 
waited  for  the  full  complement  of  the  car, 
was  pitiful  to  hear.  Sometimes  our  wait 
was  of  necessity  long,  and  though  we  piled 
blankets  over  them,  the  wounded  had  added 
to  their  other  miseries  that  of  cold,  for  the 
^ays  were  raw  and  snowy. 


In  the  southern  part  of  Alsace  the  French 
hold  some  extent  of  German  territory,  and 
during  the  month  of  March  we  were  often 
across  the  frontier.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  these  towns  and  villages  which,  till  a  few 
months  ago,  had  been  for  over  forty  years 
under  German  rule.  The  houses  were  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  we  had  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  French  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  French  troops  ; 
but  over  the  shop-fronts  we  read  legends  in 
a  different  language.  *'  Char  cuter  ie,''  for 
example,  became  "Speisehandhmg''  and  at 
corners  the  names  of  the 
roads     were     inscribed     in 

German.    InD M , 

however,  the  French  had 
made  a  thorough  beginning 
with  GaUicising  the  town. 
The  former  names  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  clean  white 
and  blue  names  substituted. 
On  this^  principle,  the 
'^ EisenlaJm  Gasse'"  became 
the  "  Rue  de  la  Gare^''  and 
so  on.  Thus  France  is 
attempting  to  win  back 
Alsace  to  her  former  faith 
and  fealty.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that 
in  southern  Alsace  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is 
pro -Germ  an.  There  were 
few  men  to  be  seen,  but  the 
women  are  Teutonic,  not 
Latin,  in  appearance,  their 
husbands  and  sons  are 
fighting  with  the  German 
forces,  they  speak  German, 
not  French  ;  and  when  they 
recognised  us  for  English, 
there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  look  of  disgust  and 
hatred  on  many  faces.  In 
Lorraine,  doubtless,  the 
general  sentiment  is  French, 
and,  in  any  case,  throughout  the  two 
provinces  sympathy  varies  with  the  locality 
and  the  religion  of  the  individual.  Protestant 
feeling  is  with  Germany,  and  Catholic  with 
France. 

The  towns  occupied  by  the  French  in  Alsace 
have  been  wonderfully  little  damaged,  and  in 
this  respect  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
towns  of  France  which  have  suffered  from 
German  occupation.  The  Germans  have 
invariably  left  a  trail  behind  them,  not  only  of 
streets  and  villages  destroyed  by  shell-fire,  but 
often  gutted  out  of  mere  wantonness.      In 
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Alsace  the  French  came  as  saviours  and 
benefactors,  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
they  should  try  to  inflict  as  little  damage  as 
possible  in  pushing  the  Boches  before  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  use  cannon  over 
a  long  line  against  hostile  forces  without 
causing  injury  to  other  than  enemy  lines 
and  batteries,  and  the  almost  imperceptible 
extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  French 
advance  is  remarkable.  The  only  standing 
objects  they  had  wilfully  cast  down,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  were  the  boundary  stones 
marking  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Germany.  These  they  had  thrown  into  the 
ditch  to  show  that  Alsace  was  once  more  an 
integral  part  of  France. 

The  orderly  and  quiet  behaviour  of  the 
French  troops  was  noticeable  in  a  country 
which  was  to  them,  in  some  sense,  a  foreign 
and  conquered  land.  I  remember  a  French 
soldier  who  had  been  in  Colmar  during  the 


early  French  advance  saying  to  me  :  "When 
we  saw  what  things  the  Boches  did  in 
France,  we  swore  that,  when  we  got  into 
Germany,  we  would  do  the  same.  But  I 
knew  quite  well  we  couldn't."  And  I  felt 
convinced  he  was  only  speaking  the  mind 
of  his  comrades.  They  could  never  bring 
themselves  to  ravage  and  destroy  after  the 
fashion  of  the  German  invader.  In  nearly 
every  house  of  the  villages  and  towns  of 
southern  Alsace  within  the  occupation  of 
our  Ally,  French  soldiers  are  billeted,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  householders  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  their  lodgers.  The 
country  h  3  been  carefully  and  assiduously 
Germanised  during  half  a  century,  until  the 
present  generation,  save  for  a  minority,  has 
forgotten  that  its  fathers  were  French 
subjects.  But  the  French  have  certainly 
begun  in  the  right  way  to  convert  the 
people  to  their  old  allegiance. 


THE   YEOMAN'S   SON. 


IT  fell  about  the  edge  of  dark, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  yeoman's  son  came  home  again, 
With  the  mire  upon  his  shoon— 


'And,  oh,  good=bye,  my  father's  house, 

Good-bye  to  field  and  hill, 
For  I* II  lie  down  in  the  red  furrow 
To  sleep,  and  sleep  my  filL 


With  the  red  clay  upon  his  shoon 
From  a  furrowed  field  afar, 

The  sour  and  bitter  sod  that  breaks 
Beneath  the  share  of  war. 

**0h,  kiss  me  once  on  the  brows,  mother, 
And  hold  me  to  your  breast, 
For   the    long  day's  work   is  over  and 
done, 
And  1  go  glad  to  rest. 


'*  I  shall  not  rouse  at  cock=crow, 
I  shall  not  wake  wi'  the  sun ; 
I  shall  sleep  the  sleep  of  a  strong  man 
tired 
When  his  day's  work  is  done. 

**Ay,  deep  I'll  sleep  in  the  red  furrow 
Out  over  the  Channel  foam  .  .  . 
And  another  hand  than  mine,  mother, 
Must  lead  the  harvest  home  !  " 

C.  FOX  SMITH. 
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PARKLINa  with 
the  champagne 
of  the  early 
morning,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Macarra, 
also  of  Bloom  Hall, 
Wiltshhe,  boxed  in 
the  attic  gymnasium 
of  his  tall,  white 
house  in  Clarges 
Street,  W.,  with 
ex-Colour- Sergeant  Bildad,  late  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  his  soldier-valet. 

Every  taut  muscle  in  Charles's  five  feet  ten 
of  slender,  sinewy  manhood  sang  a  paean  of 
exultation,  and,  wath  all  the  matchless  dash  of 
six-and-twenty,  he  launched  swift,  irresistible 
attacks  at  his  adversary.  Bildad,  six  foot, 
over-developed,  and  slower,  set  his  grim, 
square-jawed,  fighting  face  in  determined 
lines,  the  upper  lip  slightly  lifted,  a  terrible 
light  in  his  bright  blue  eyes.  He  held  off 
Charles  by  virtue  of  a  long,  straight  left 
and  that  steady  purpose  of  the  professional 
who  has  ever  a  trick  up  his  sleeve. 

"  Right  you  are,  Bildad  !  My  bath  now  !  " 
exclaimed  Charles,  brushing  the  perspiration 
from  his  lean,  thoroughbred  countenance, 
and  clouding  the  glory  of  pale  blue  silk 
pyjamas  in  a  rose  silk  dressing-gown.  "  Some 
day  my  extra  pace  will  tell,  and  I  shall  have 
you  down  and  out !  " 

Bildad  smiled  his  peculiarly  charming 
smile. 

"I  dare  say  you  will,  sir,"  he  agreed, 
pulling  on  a  sweater,  but  there  was  no 
conviction  in  his  tone. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Charles,  perfectly 
groomed  and  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
breakfasted  leisurely,  browsing  over  his 
correspondence.  In  particular  he  considered 
a  letter   from    his   elderly   and   evangelical 


aunt,  Lady  Sarah  Gooch,  at  the  moment 
inhabiting  Bloom  Hall,  a  ponderous  pile 
unbeloved  of  its  owner. 

"  The  condition  of  the  gardens,"  she  wrote, 
"  I  can  only  regard  as  lamentable.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  earth  to  yield  her  increase 
handicapped  by  the  attentions  5f  such  a 
gardener  as  Tompkins,  whose  crass  stupidity 
makes  it  daily  more  difficult  for  me  to 
harbour  for  him  such  feelings  as  become  a 
Christian.  Will  you  kindly  dispatch  five 
hundredweight  of  Hodges'  Guano  at  once  ?  " 

There  followed  an  address  and  certain 
details  as  to  quality  and  price.  Charles 
sighed. 

"I  had  better  attend  to  it  personally,  I 
suppose,  and  send  Tompkins  a  pound  of 
tobacco,"  he  murmured.  "  He  is  the  only 
gardener  in  England,  as  1  pray  Lady  Sarah 
is  the  only  aunt  of  her  peculiar  species. 
Tompkins  I  can  ill  spare." 

Allured  by  the  charm  of  the  day,  Charles 
sauntered  jauntily  into  Piccadilly  and  pursued 
a  careless  path  towards  his  ultimate  goal. 
Finally,  after  admiring  the  Green  Park  in 
its  late  spring  glory,  and  paying  ocular 
homage  to  such  pretty  girls  as  Providence 
vouchsafed,  he  beckoned  a  taxi,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Ulleswater  House,  Lothbury, 
E.C.,  one  of  those  many-floored  agglomera- 
tions of  conflicting  commercial  enterprises. 

The  uniformed  person  in  the  gloomy 
entrance  having  a  peculiarly  unbathed 
appearance,  Charles  ignored  him,  consulted 
a  long  list  of  firms  painted  on  the  wall, 
and  discovered  the  premises  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hodges,  Guano  Merchant,  to  exist  on  the 
fourth  floor.     Charles  sighed  fretfully. 

"  It  is  a  long  way  off,"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  ''  but  a  spring  day  and  new  clothes 
by  McDavid  have  nothing  in  common  with 
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the  griibbj  individuals  that  infest  this  beastly 
place." 

He  glanced  distastefully  at  the  splodgy, 
reach-me-down  gentlemen  who  came  and 
went. 

"  Rather  than  inhabit  the  lift  with  them 
I  shall  walk  up,"  declared  Charles,  and 
placed  a  superbly  shod  foot  on  the  initial 
stair. 

It  was  upon  the  second  floor  that  he 
encountered  the  maiden. 

She  stood  lost  in  thought,  her  left  hand 
thrust  deep  into  the  left-hand  pocket  of  a 
charmingly  cut  blue  serge  coat.  The  other 
held  a  sheaf  of  letters,  at  which  she  stared 
absently.  Charles  observed  in  attractive 
profile  her  somewhat  long,  eager  face,  full  of 
charm  and  vitality.  A  step  nearer  revealed 
big,  almond-shaped,  unfathomable  brown 
eyes  ;  light  brown  hair  with  a  faint  wave  in 
it  escaped  here  and  there  from  beneath  a 
smart  velours  hat  dented  with  scientific 
certainty. 

Softly  but  distinctly  Charles  heard  her 
murmur  an  appaUing  w^ord. 

From  any  one  of  three  hundred  chance 
girls  the  expression  would  have  grated  on 
Charles's  fastidious  ears.  In  this  instance  he 
could  not  condemn  the  speaker.  He  felt 
that  something  unusually  annoying  must 
have  occurred  to  exasperate  her  thus  far. 
The  subtle  electricity  had  gone  forth  from 
her,  the  mysterious  silent  call  of  one  sym- 
pathetic personality  to  another.  Helpless 
and  exhilarated,  Charles  succumbed. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  observed,  raising  his  hat, 
*'  I  am  looking  for  a  Mr.  Henry  Hodges.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  very  kindly  assist  me. 
This  building  is  so  vast.  Perhaps  your  local 
knowledge " 

The  charming  stranger  swung  round  and 
stared  at  him  with  a  sheer  curiosity  that 
might  have  been  impertinent  except  for 
its  utter  frankness.  Charles,  noting  her 
well-hung  skirt,  black-silk-stockinged  ankles 
and  slender  shoes,  the  somewhat  pronounced 
V  of  a  tailor-cut  silk  blouse  no  more  creamy 
than  the  throat  it  revealed,  was  conscious, 
above  all,  of  the  boyish  slimness  and  freedom 
of  movement  she  exhibited. 

"  Hodges  is  on  the  fourth  floor — up  those 
stairs,"  announced  a  soft  voice  with  a  hint  of 
drawl  in  it— a  soothing  and  yet  stimulating 
voice. 

"  Ah  ! "  murmured  Charles,  smiling  his 
faint,  attractive  smile.  "I  am  very  much 
obliged.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might 
possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  member  of  his 
staff.     The  chance,  I  admit,  is  faint,  but  in 


a  rabbit-warren  like  this " — he  waved  a 
forlorn  hand— ''the  stranger  clutches  at 
straws." 

"Well,  there's  no  use  your  clutching  at 
me,"  replied  the  soft  voice,  whose  owner, 
both  hands  in  pockets  now,  and  the  sheaf 
of  letters  under  one  arm,  rocked  backward 
and  forward  on  her  slim,  obvious  ankles, 
and  regarded  him  with  owl-like  solemnity, 
"  because  I'm  not  on  Hodges'  staff.'* 

*'  Occasionally  one's  luck  is  out,'*  pondered 
Charles  aloud. 

"  I  s'pose,"  she  proceeded,  the  brown  eyes 
one  incarnate  mock,  "  you  want  to  know  now 
whose  staff  I  ^m  on  .^  " 

"  Yes,  please,  lady." 

"  I  work  for  Mr.  Selig  Cohen,  the  Average 
Adjuster — and  sometimes  he  beats  me  1 "  she 
announced,  with  deliberate  sarcasm. 

"  Probably  because  you  tease  him,  as  you 
are  teasing  me,"  remarked  Charles,  imitating 
the  heavy  waggishness  of  a  maiden  aunt. 
"And  what  exactly  is  an  Average  Adjuster?" 

"  He  is  a  man  who  adjusts  averages," 
explained  the  lady  kindly.  "I  must  run 
away  now.     Good-bye  !  " 

She  nodded  casually  and  moved  carelessly 
away  with  the  lissom  stride  of  a  boy.  Mr. 
Cohen's  door  closed  behind  her.  Charles, 
stirred  in  spite  of  himself,  continued  on  the 
track  of  Lady  Sarah's  guano. 

II. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Hodges,  with 
mild  bitterness,  the  business  being  concluded, 
"  there's  a  great  deal  of  money  in  guano." 

He  stood  there,  leaning  against  his  roll- 
top  desk,  a  revelation  to  Charles.  Mr. 
Hodges'  garments  were  as  irreproachable  as 
Charles's  own,  and  the  thin,  intellectual  face 
of  Mr.  Hodges,  surmounted  by  gently  curling 
hair  obviously  cut  by  a  West  End  hairdresser, 
indicated  a  refined  and  sensitive  nature. 

Charles  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  The 
morning  seemed  replete  with  surprises. 
There  was  something  in  Mr.  Hodges'  tone, 
when  ho  enunciated  the  word  "  money,"  that 
demanded  sympathy. 

"  I  can  hardly  see  any  objection  to  the 
fact,  from  your  point  of  view,"  replied 
Charles  amiably  at  last. 

Mr.  Hodges  smiled  sadly. 

"  Guano,"  he  said,  "  is  manure.'' 

"  Fertihser,"  murmured  Charles,  under- 
standing in  a  flash,  and  eager  to  salve 
w^ounded  feelings. 

"  Who  wants  to  know  a  manure  seller  ?  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hodges  tragically.  "Here  am 
I,  decently  educated,  passably  companionable, 
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fond  of  society — and  I  sell  manure  !  You 
can  hear  people  talking,  can't  you  ?  '  Who 
is  that  man  you've  just  introduced  to  me  ? ' 
'  Oh,  that's  Mr.  Hodges  ! '  '  What  is  he  ?  ' 
'  He  sells  manure  ! '  " 

Mr.  Hodges  rolled  out  the  objectionable 
word  in  an  agony  of  self-pity. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Charles  testily,  chiefly 
because  he  began  to  like  the  man,  and 
realised  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  "  I 
can't  see  what  the  devil  it  matters.  You 
don't  bring  the  aroma  into  people's  drawing- 
rooms,  or  carry  samples  of  guano  in  your 
dress-clothes." 

"  It's  moral  contamination,  and  you  know 
it,"  declared  the  victim  of  his  calling.  "  I 
am  wealthy.  I  adore  feminine  society.  Some 
day  I  should  like  to  marry.     Whom  do  you 

think Faugh  !    The  thing's  impossible. 

Do  you  suppose  any  girl- 


Mr.  Hodges  turned  away,  smoothing  his 
pathetic  hair  with  sorrowful  fingers. 

Charles  stared  at  the  agitated  back  in 
front  of  him  with  wide  eyes.  Inspiration 
filtered  slowly  into  his  brain,  filling  out  the 
details  of  a  joyous  adventure.  Confused 
visions  that  included  the  strange  maiden 
and  Mr.  Hodges  swam  in  his  mind.  He 
prepared  to  lift  up  the  abased  spirit  of  his 
new  acquaintance. 

''  My  dear  Hodges,"  he  began,  "  you  have 
touched  me  very  deeply.  I  am  not  about  to 
commiserate  with  you,  because  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  doing  so.  You  have  allowed 
an  idea  to  obsess  you,  and  become  morbid  in 
consequence.  I  want  you  to  let  me  help 
you.  Put  yourself  entirely  in  my  hands, 
and  I  will  guarantee  as  much  congenial 
society  as  you  can  desire.  It  will  give  me 
genuine  pleasure  if  you  consent.  Pray  do 
not  say  '  No.'  " 

Mr.  Hodges  turned  and  fixed  on  Charles 
the  eyes  of  a  disillusioned  dog  that  someone 
at  last  befriends. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 
he  exclaimed,  and  his  very  tone  breathed 
acquiescence. 

Charles  was  already  engaged  in  scribbling 
a  telegram. 

"  Come  out,  and  we  will  drink  to  the 
campaign,"  he  said.  "I  am  engaged  for 
lunch,  but  please  dine  with  me  to-night  at 
Clarges  Street,  if  you  possibly  can.  Forgive 
^e  if  I  send  this  telegram  on  our  way." 

A  cross-eyed  female  clerk  wearing  spectacles 
counted  the  words  in  Charles's  telegram  : 
"  Come  at  once.  Average  in  an  awful  state. 
Harridge,"  it  said,  and  was  addressed  to 
Selig  Cohen,  loOD,  Ulleswater  House. 


"  The  name  of  a  leading  store  proprietor 
will  certainly  fetch  him,"  reflected  Charles. 
He  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  the 
clerk's  eye  as  it  sought  the  clock.  The 
hands  pointed  to  11  a.m. 

"  I  ought  to  find  my  little  brown-eyed 
friend  alone  in  Mr.  Cohen's  office  at  noon," 
Charles  murmured,  and  turned  away  to  pour 
a  libation  with  Mr.  Henry  Hodges. 

III. 

On  the  final  stroke  of  mid-day  Charles 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Selig  Cohen  and 
asked  to  see  that  gentleman.  What  would 
happen  if  the  wire  had  not  lured  him  West 
with  its  tale  of  a  dissipated  average,  Charles 
could  not  imagine.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  relief  when  the  office-boy  spoke 
of  Mr.  Cohen's  absence,  and  suggested  his 
secretary  as  an  inferior  substitute.  A  second 
later,  Charles,  ushered  within  a  comfortable 
morocco-leather-and-Turkey-carpet  sanctum, 
beheld  his  friend  of  the  early  morning 
tapping  upon  the  keys  of  a  typewriter. 

She  swung  round  in  her  swivel  chair  and 
prepared  o  arise  with  a  ready-made  expression 
of  business  welcome  on  her  face.  Then; 
recognising  Charles,  she  crossed  one  knee 
over  the  other,  clasped  it  affectionately  and 
smiled.     Charles  approved  her  mentally. 

"  She  will  suit  my  guano-vending  friend 
amazingly  well,"  he  decided.  *'I  have  only  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  suitable  atmosphere 
of  romance  and  adventure,  and  the  wedding 
presents  must  ensue  as  day  follows  night." 

"  I  suppose  you've  come  to  tell  me  you 
can't  find  Mr.  Hodges,"  crooned  the  girl, 
dwelling  upon  him  with  her  big  brown  eyes. 
"  Frankly,  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
person,  and  neither  have  you.  There  are 
more  original  ways  in  the  world  of  scraping 
an  acquaintance  than  the  one  you  have 
chosen,  handsome  stranger.     Try  again  !  " 

Charles's  mind  worked  rapidly.  If  she  did 
not  know  by  sight  the  husband  he  had 
chosen  for  her,  so  much  the  better.  The 
last  difficulty  had  disappeared.  Accordingly 
he  took  her  at  her  word. 

"  You  are  too  young  and  beautiful  to 
work  in  an  office,"  he  said  gently.  "  It  is 
sacrilege  to  condemn  those  perfect  fingers 
to  the  manipulation  of  a  typewriter.  Why 
stoop  to  this  banality  ?  " 

"  Goodness  know^s  !  I  expect  I  must  bo  a, 
fool  !  "  she  replied  solemnly.  "  What  shall 
we  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  ambition — no  darling 
dream,  cherished  in  secret  since  childhood's 
days  ?  "  purred  Charles. 
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"  Are  you  trying  to  sell  me  an  encyclopaedia 
on  the  instalment  system,  or  what  ? " 

"Curiosity  is  aroused!  She  bites— she 
bites ! "  cried  Charles  to  his  soul  triumphantly. 
Aloud  he  proceeded — 

"  Lady,  I  like  you.  In  that  drab  and 
dreary  corridor  this  morning  you  assisted  me 
to  remember  that  a  few  pleasant  people  still 
remain  in  this  imperfect  world.  You  have 
personality  and  charm — priceless  possessions 
at  present  squandered  upon  a  Hebraic  average 
adjuster.  In  the  name  of  justice,  let  me 
lead  you  into  the  kingdom  of  romance  and 
adventure.  My  name,  by  the  way,  is  Charles 
Macarra." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man  !  "  declared  the 
damsel  approvingly.  "  Well,  Charles,  I  will 
admit  that  office  life  nauseates  me,  but 
exactly  how  do  you  propose  to  perform  the 
miracle  ?  Personally,  I  don't  care  twopence  ; 
fear  is  foreign  to  my  nature — you  can  see  at 
a  glance  that  I  belong  to  the  Dreadnought 
era.     My  name,  by  the  way,  is  Delia  Silk." 

"  Why  not  go  on  the  stage  as  a  leading 
lady  ?  "  suggested  Charles  casually.  "  We 
can  write  a  revue,  or  something,  together,  and 
procure  a  technical  person  to  look  after  the 
production.  I  should  like  rather  to  take  a 
theatre.  Money  is  no  object — forgive  my 
mentioning  the  fact.  There  is  the  adventure 
ready  made.  As  for  romance — my  dear 
Delia,  you  do  not  need  me  to  introduce  you 
to  romance." 

In  spite  of  herself,  the  girl  caught  her 
breath  at  the  prospect.  She  looked  at 
Charles,  and  Charles  smiled  back  faintly 
at  her. 

"  Lady,"  he  murmured,  "  do  walk  out  and 
leave  this  noisome  suite  of  apartments,  never 
to  return.  Have  you,  by  chance,  what  are 
known  as  home  ties  ?  " 

" No,  Charles,"  she  replied.  "I  am  a 
lone,  lorn  lamb." 

Charles  sighed  happily. 

"  Arise  !  "  he  murmured.  "  We  will  go 
and  lunch  together.  This  afternoon  you 
shall  buy  frocks.  I  have  an  aged  nurse  who 
will  chaperon  you — the  most  faithful  old 
thing  in  the  world.  To-morrow  I  hope  you 
will  be  my  guest  at  dinner  in  Clarges  Street, 
where  I  live,  and  we  can  arrange  a  plan  of 
campaign." 

Delia  Silk  came  forward  and  placed  a  hand 
on  either  of  his  arms. 

"  You  are  a  dear !  "  she  said,  in  her  crooning 
voice,  so  frankly  and  earnestly  that  Charles 
felt  he  really  was. 

Asking  permission,  he  lit  a  cigarette, 
while  his  new  friend  wrote  two  letters—one 


to  Mr.  Selig  Cohen,  and  one,  in  which  she 
enclosed  a  banknote,  to  her  landlady. 

"  Now,"  she  observed,  seaHng  the  envelope 
and  coming  slowly  towards  him,  "  I  go  forth 
into  the  world  with  you,  merely  contributing 
the  clothes  I  stand  up  in.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  money,  Charles." 

"  If  you  ai'e  cross,"  retorted  Charles, 
holding  the  door  for  her,  "  your  husband — 
the  wealthy  and  desirable  husband  whom 
you  will  undoubtedly  attract — shall  write 
a  cheque  for  half  the  expenses  on  your 
wedding-day.  But  you,  Delia,  are  much  too 
delightful  to  be  cross." 

She  strolled  out  of  Ulleswater  House  beside 
him  with  her  charming,  careless,  boyish  gait, 
and  a  taxi  bore  them  joyfully  to  the  Carlton. 

lY. 

The  golden  afternoon  glimmered  to  its 
close.  By  telephone  Charles  had  secured 
the  maiden  a  deliciously  furnished  flat  in 
Portland  Place,  with  maid  and  catering  to 
match — such  is  the  power  of  gold.  Also  his 
faithful  old  nurse  stood  willing  sentinel. 
From  a  paradise  of  shopping  and  tea  he  bore 
her  thither,  and  left  her  dreamy  with  bliss. 
A  taxi  deposited  him  at  the  Cachuca,  a  wine- 
shop not  one  hundred  miles  from  Maiden 
Lane,  which  is  the  Street  of  the  Actors. 
Charles  had  already  instructed  his  solicitors 
to  procure  him  a  theatre  ;  the  Cachuca,  he 
believed,  should  yield  a  producer.  These 
being  acquired,  he  thought  of  commencing 
the  composition  of  a  revue,  aided  by  Delia. 

E-adiant  in  his  almost  beautiful  morning 
dress  and  the  glossiest  of  silk  hats,  Charles 
stalked  into  the  Cachuca  and  ordered  half 
a  bottle  of  champagne.  Seating  himself 
upon  a  tall  stool,  he  glanced  fiercely  about 
him,  and  plunged,  apparently,  into  the 
deepest  reverie. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  Thespian  ranks 
leaning  against  the  liquor-stained  mahogany. 
Mature  ladies  consuming  stout,  who  still 
pretended  to  youth  and  beauty,  undulated 
and  powdered  their  noses.  Instinctively,  old 
war-horses  who  had  barn-stormed,  undaunted, 
through  the  lesser  Welsh  towns  for  many 
a  w^eary  year,  struck  poses  representing^  an 
actor  receiving  his  salary.  Charles  felt  he 
had  begun  well. 

A  fine  and  crusted  tragedian,  whose  iron- 
grey  curls  supported  a  flowing  felt  hat,  whose 
ruddy  and  massive  countenance  swayed  above 
an  astrachan-collared  overcoat,  and  who  had 
never  paid  for  a  drink  in  his  life,  addressed 
Charles,  hand  on  hip. 

"  'Tis  a  rare — er— day,  sir-r-r  !  "  he  opined. 
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Charles  lifted  bis  eyelids  a  mere  fraction. 

"  Remarkably  sunny,  as  you  say." 

"  Ay,  it  does  a  malm's  hearrt  good  !  " 
pursued  the  tragedian,  casting  up  his  chin 
like  a  hen  drinking.  He  stared  absently  at 
his  empty  glass. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  are  you,  by  any  chance, 
on  the  stage  ?  "  inquired  Charles  politely. 

His  acquaintance  swelled. 

"  Johnston  Macaulay,"  he  declared,  "  is 
not,  I  flatter  meself,  altogether  unknown 
on  the  boards.  Ay,  sir-r-r-r,  I — yam  an 
actor-r-r  !  " 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Charles,  "  you  would 
like  something  to  drink,  unless  you  fear  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  delicate  organs  of 
the  throat.  I  understand  that  people  on  the 
Stage " 

"  Sir,  I  will  suffer  the  risk,  I  thank  you," 
broke  in  Johnston  Macaulay. 

"  A  half  bottle  of  George  Goulet  !  " 
commanded  Charles. 

He  waited  patiently  until  the  golden 
liquid  had  splashed  on  its  sunlit  way  over 
the  delicate  organs  of  the  actor's  throat. 
Then  he  came  to  business. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Macaulay,  do  you  know 
anything  about  producing  a  revue  ?  " 

"  Laddie,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Macaulay, 
lyrical  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  have  in  me  time 
played  many  parts.  For  two  years  I  earned 
bread  and  cheese  in  '  Pip,  Pip,  Gertie  !  '  the 
gayest  revue  on  the  road." 

"  Well,"  .observed  Charles  pensively,  "  I 
am  putting  on  a  revue  very  shortly,  and  I 
want  a  producer.  There  are  an  exceptional 
opportunity  and  six  pounds  a  w^eek  waiting 
for  you,  if  you  are  any  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  delight  to  spend  all  day  drinking 
your  own  health,  out  you  will  go  with  extreme 
rapidity.  Forgive  my  directness,  but  I  am 
frightfully  busy." 

Johnston  Macaulay  stood  back  and 
surveyed  Charles,  recognising  the  amateur 
by  a  thousand  signs. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  gentleman. 
I  am  disengaged.     I  accept  your  offer." 

Glancing  at  the  clock,  Charles  tore  a  visiting- 
card  from  his  case,  shook  hands,  and  rushed 
from  the  Cachuca.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  later,  bathed,  new-shaved  and  immaculate, 
he  welcomed  Mr.  Henry  Hodges  in  the 
Clarges  Street  library. 

Soon  they  were  feasting  amid  the  w^onderf ul 
oak  of  Charles's  dining-room.  Mr.  Hodges' 
dress-clothes  could  not  have  been  more 
beautiful  if  he  had  paid  a  thousand  guineas 
for  them,  yet  his  smile  displayed  but  the  wan 
enthusiasm  of  a  sceptic. 


"  This  is  good  of  you,  Macarra,"  he 
observed  pensively. 

"This  is  nothing,"  demurred  Charles — 
"  a  mere  stirrup-cup  before  our  ride  towards 
romance.  In  a  week,  my  dear  Hodges,  you 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  women  ; 
they  will  flutter  about  you,  the  majority  in 
admiring  awe.     It  will  do  you  good." 

"  But  how  ?  " 

"  You  are  to  be  the  leading  man — the 
comjjere,  I  believe  they  call  it — in  a  new 
revue  I  am  putting  on  the  stage,"  Charles 
said  simply.  "The  commere  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  girls  I  have  ever  met. 
Frankly,  Hodges,  she  is  not  of  the  ordinary 
stage  type.  If  I  could  tell  you  the  true 
story  of  how  she  adopted  her  present  pro- 
fession, you  would  hardly  believe  me.  In  a 
word,  she  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
highest  circles.  In  some  respects  I  envy 
you  your  proximity  to  Miss — well,  Delia  Silk 
is  her  stage  name — during  the  coming  weeks." 

"  But,"  began  Mr.  Hodges  again,  "  I 
cannot  act." 

"  My  dear  Hodges,  why  trouble  about 
that,  merely  because  you  are  going  on  the 
stage  ?  You  have  placed  yourself  in  my 
hands.  The  responsibility  for  your  acting 
is  mine.  I  have  foreseen  everything.  For 
example " 

Charles  soothed  and  stimulated  Mr. 
Hodges,  driving  him  with  a  velvet  hand. 
The  capability  of  the  producer  to  wring 
talent  out  of  a  stone,  not  to  speak  of  an 
inteUigent  individual,  formed  the  theme  of 
a  model  speech  of  encouragement. 

In  a  little,  the  dispirited  guano  merchant 
took  heart  of  grace.     He  confessed  to  con 
siderable   vocal   talent,   and    later,    in    the 
drawing-room,   sang   in   a  charming    tenor 
voice.    His  gratitude  became  almost  pathetic. 

Finally,  Charles  sent  him  away  uplifted, 
and  returned  to  the  library  to  meditate  and 
enjoy  a  cigarette. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  scheme,"  he  murmured  at 
last.  "  I  long  to  see  Hodges  in  love.  I  had 
better  hint  darkly  to  the  maiden  that  he  is 
a  millionaire  in  diso:uise." 


Chaeles  and  Delia  were  very  happy.  In 
the  pale  blue  and  grey  drawing-room  of  her 
delicious  flat  they  toiled  together  constructing 
a  revue — both  words  and  music. 

The  afternoon  drew  on  towards  the  hour 
of  tea.  Her  mornings  Delia  spent  with 
singing  and  dancing-masters.  Mr.  Hodges 
emulated  her  in  this  respect.  As  yet  the 
two    had    not    encountered    one     another. 


"With  quiet  dignity,  he  made  the  presentations.' 


'  You're  the  mau  that  has  to  act  with  me,  I  suppose  ? '  " 
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Down  at  the  Duchess  Theatre  Johnston 
Macaulaj,  cigar  in  mouth,  spent  laborious 
hours  engaging  the  most  beautiful  chorus 
in  London,  regardless  of  expense.  Charles 
enjoyed  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  refused  to  stint 
himself. 

Music  littered  the  pale  blue  carpet — pre- 
vious revue  music,  musical  comedy  scores, 
comic  operas,  hymns,  and  the  folk-music  of 
Bessarabia,  w^hich,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
distinguished  by  a  plaintive  eroticism  unob- 
tainable elsewhere.  Charles,  an  exceedingly 
talented  amateur,  insisted  on  composing  his 
own  score,  and  collaborated  with  Delia  in 
the  book  and  lyrics. 

Seated  at  the  baby  grand,  he  wandered 
dreamily  into  a  descriptive  composition  by 
an  American  composer,  representing  a  train 
going  out  of  a  station. 

"  Come  on,"  reproved  Delia,  "  you  mustn't 
enjoy  yourself.  We've  all  the  last  two  scenes 
of  Act  II.  to  finish." 

Charles  ceased  abruptly. 

"  Let  us  recapitulate,"  he  began.  "  The 
thing  opens  on  the  lawns  of  Lord  Harka way's 
Home  for  the  Orphan  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Peers  who  have  married  Actresses.  His 
son,  who  has  just  succeeded  to  the  title, 
and  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
H.O.S.D.P.M.A.,  is  distributing  the  prizes. 
There  are  twelve  orphan  maidens  and  twelve 
orphan  youths — because  this  is  a  handy 
number  for  stage  purposes  —  and  also 
villagers,  district  visitors,  the  vicar  and 
family,  the  county  people,  and  so  on,  to 
get  a  mass  effect.  Into  this  gathering  you 
arrive  on  your  monoplane,  which  is  misfiring, 
causing  you  to  descend.  The  young  peer, 
captivated  by  your  beauty  and  your  aero- 
nautic skill,  falls  in  love,  and  determines  to 
tour  the  world  with  you  in  a  biplane,  taking 
along  the  H.O.S.D.P.M.A.  in  twelve  other 
biplanes  as  chaperons,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gubb,  the  housekeeper  and  gardener,  in  a 
fourteenth,  because  we  want  some  low 
comedy,  and  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number. 
The  rest  of  the  thing  is  the  world-tour." 

"  Mm  ! " 

"  Read  the  opening  chorus,  please." 

"  Prize  Day  ! 
Maidens  aU  fluffily 
Dressed  in  their  best, 
With  their  cheeks  like  the  peach 
Dear  old 

Gentlemen  stuffily 
Rollinj5  out  proverbs  and 
Making  a  speech  ! 
Giving  prizes  to  each 
Pretty  peach,  pretty  peach  !  " 

chanted  Delia  seraphically. 


"  Distinguished  !  "  murmured  Charles. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  your  waltz-song 
with  the  compere  that  will  bring  down  the 
house.  The  compere  !  "  he  repeated  thought- 
fully, and  glanced  at  his  watch.  There  came 
a  ring  at  the  front  door.  Charles,  glancing 
upward  at  the  ceiling,  broke  softly  into  the 
waltz  air — 

' '  Plong  tara  plong  tara  plomg  ! 
Plong  tara  plong  tara  plong  f' 

On  the  final  plong  the  perfect  maid  an- 
nounced, "  Mr.  Hodges  !  " 

"By  Jove,"  exclaimed  Charles,  who  had 
been  expecting  him  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
"  here  is  the  compere  !  We  spoke  of  angels, 
and  now  comes  the  flutter  of  their  wings." 

With  quiet  dignity,  he  made  the  pre- 
sentations. 

"  Hullo  I  "  Delia  crooned  in  her  soft  drawl. 
"  You're  the  man  that  has  to  act  with  me,  I 
suppose  ?     Mind  you  do  it  nicely." 

Her  manner  displayed  the  sheer  frankness 
of  a  child,  and,  in  any  case,  he  had  already 
fallen  a  willing  victim  to  her  big,  mocking, 
almond-shaped  brown  eyes. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know "  he  began. 

Charles  darted  at  him  a  look  so  vicious 
that  he  quailed. 

*'  — Whether  I  can  act  or  not,"  went  on 
Mr.  Hodges,  with  dreadful  lameness.  "I 
haven't  done  any  acting,  so  far." 

"  Charles  would  act  awfully  nicely, 
wouldn't  you,  Charles  ?  "  crooned  the  soft 
voice  of  Delia,  as  she  sat  clasping  one  knee, 
conscious  of  iireproachable  silk  stockings, 
and  taking  in  the  wild  loveliness  of  Mr. 
Hodges'  clothing  and  the  sadness  of  his  eye. 
"  I  know  I  should  like  you  to  act  with  me." 

She  saw  with  approval  a  fighting  gleam 
overcome  the  sadness  of  the  visitor's  ex- 
pression. So  did  Charles,  and  forgave  Delia, 
admiring  her  strategy.  She  had  aroused 
Mr.  Hodges'  interest. 

"Charles,"  she  commanded,  in  the  accents 
of  the  veteran  hostess,  "  please  ring  for  tea." 

After  tea,  Mr.  Hodges,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do,  went  away,  but  he  went  away 
sadly,  because  he  would  rather  have  stayed. 
He  carried  with  him  the  sensation  of  a 
slender,  firm  hand  in  his,  and  the  look  in 
two  unfathomable,  almond-shaped  brown 
eyes. 

"  A  very  decent  chap,"  observed  Charles, 
a  little  authoritatively,  when  the  compere  had 
departed.  "You  are  fortunate  in  having 
him  as  an  opposite  number,  so  to  speak.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  no  ordinary  actor  ;  the 
commonplace  name  of  Hodges  veils  a  very 
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interesting  and  well-known  personality.  In 
addition,  the  man  rolls  in  money." 

"  I  seem  to  have  heard  the  name 
before — on  that  morning  when  first  we 
met." 

"  Yes,"  purred  Charles,  "  I  persuaded  him 
to  take  it  in  memory  of  an — to  me — 
unforgettable  occasion.  Now  let  us  proceed 
with  the  end  of  Act  II." 

At  six-thirty  Charles  rose  to  depart. 

"  There  is  a  chorus  rehearsal  at  half-past 
seven,  and  a  man  must  eat,"  he  explained 
sorrowfully. 

With  a  very-small-child  expression,  and 
an  inscrutable  look  in  her  eyes,  Delia  held 
out  her  little,  slim,  white  hand.  Charles, 
aware  that  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  pretend 
complete  indifference  as  to  whether  he  went 
or  stayed,  clasped  it  for  a  moment  with 
solemn  politeness. 

Then,  humming  softly  the  overture  to 
Act  I.,  he  gathered  together  stick,  hat,  and 
gloves,  bowed  with  magnificent  irony,  and 
went  his  way.  Through  the  half-open  door 
of  the  dining-room  he  caught  sight  of  the 
faithful  old  nur^e  knitting  placidly. 

YI. 

Because  of  Charles's  music,  the  sparkle  of 
Delia's  and  his  book  and  lyrics,  Delia's 
exceptional  personality,  Mr.  Hodges'  untiring 
efforts  and  attractive  voice,  because  of 
Johnston  Macaulay's  inspired  producing  and 
iu  spite  of  his  atrocious  acting  in  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gubb,  "  Not  Half  !  "  the  new  revue, 
roused  London.  Apart  from  all  these  things, 
to  see  the  Honourable  Charles,  immaculately 
garbed,  conduct  with  a  baton  of  polished 
silver  the  finest  theatre  orchestra  in  town, 
that  orchestra  in  dress-clothes  made  by  his 
own  tailor,  and  playing  his  own  music, 
brought  all  the  women.  The  remaining 
attractions  of  the  piece  brought  all  the 
men. 

Two  numbers  scored  outstanding  successes  : 
even  princes  and  governors  flocked  alike 
to  hear  the  twenty-four  male  and  female 
orphans  chant  '*  All  the  httle  birds 
said  'S\Aee.!  Sweet!  Sweet!'"  and  the 
celebrated  waltz-duet  between  Delia  and 
Mr.  Hodges. 

There  could  be  only  one  explanation  for 
Mr.  Hodges'  fervour,  for  the  coloratura  of 
his  tenor  voice  —he  had  long  ago  fallen  hope- 
lessly in  love. 

Naturally,  he  could  not  help  it ;  Delia 
waltzed  like  a  thrice-condemned  witch.  Her 
loose-limbed,  boyish  gait  took  her  across  the 
stage  to  him  with  a  casual,  devil-may-care 


nonchalance  that  would  have  charmed  the 
heart  of  a  wheel-barrow  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  verse  she  had  roused  all  the  house  with 
the  subtle  and  incarnate  mockery  of  her 
almond-shaped  brown  eyes. 

Then  she  would  wilt  through  three- 
quarters  of  her  dance  with  him  like  some 
heavy-petalled  dream-flower  from  the  garden 
of  sleep,  and  conduct  the  remaining  quarter 
with  the  simple,  sensible,  frank  jolliness  of 
the  confirmed  spinster  who  knows  it  is  hope- 
less and  may  as  well  have  a  merry  time. 

Charles  saw,  and  considered  it  too  bad 
of  her. 

"  Delia,"  he  said  sternly,  "  you  are  being 
a  brute  to  Hodges.  I  won't  have  him  made 
unhappy." 

"Oh,  Charles,"  languished  Delia,  in  her 
wicked  waltz-dress  of  old  rose  and  gold, 
"how  can  you  be  so  unkind  to  me  ?  I  love 
him.  I  keep  goading  him  to  propose,  and 
he  won't !  It  is  so  difficult  for  a  girl.  She 
can't  possibly  exhibit  her  feelings  too  plainly, 
can  she  ?  " 

In  the  spirit  of  these  words,  Delia  glanced 
up  at  him  provokingly  with  her  dreamy, 
almond-shaped  brown  eyes. 

But  Charles  meant  to  show  her  in  which 
direction  happiness  lay,  nevertheless.  On 
the  following  day  he  took  Mr.  Hodges  out 
motoring.  In  the  course  of  the  run  Charles's 
suspicion  of  the  compere's  passion  for  the 
commere  became  a  certainty.  Mr.  Hodges 
spoke  of  no  one  but  Delia.  On  the  way 
back  to  town  the  car,  which  Charles  drove, 
apparently  broke  down  with  some  obscure 
trouble  in  a  lonely,  remote,  garageless, 
stationless  village.  By  a  providential  motor- 
cyclist— in  reahty  his  own  chauffeur  passing 
by  arrangement — Charles  sent  a  telegram  to 
Johnston  Macaulay — ■ 

''Impossible  for  Hodges  to  play  to-night. 
Take  his  part  yourself,  and  let  Wilkinson 
conducts 

Now,  Wilkinson  was  the  first  violin. 

It  occurred  to  Charles  that  this  occurrence 
might  bring  home  to  Delia  the  attractive- 
ness of  Mr.  Hodges  by  comparison  with 
Johnston  Macaulay.  He  was  not  disap- 
pointed. In  the  morning  she  rang  him  up 
to  inquire  the  reason  for  his  and  Mr. 
Hodges'  absence.  Mr.  Hodges,  at  Charles's 
suggestion,  took  her  out  to  lunch.  Subse- 
quently they  motored  to  Shepperton  and 
spent  the  afternoon  on  the-  river.  Mr. 
Hodges  had  by  this  time  almost  forgotten 
the  existence  of  guano. 

They   lay   supine   in   a   many  -  cushioned 
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punt,  floating  solitary  amid  the  seclusion  of 
a  winding  backwater.  Delia,  sprawling  in 
her  loose-limbed,  boyish  fashion,  nibbled  the 
last  of  the  early  strawberries. 

"  Henry,"  she  declared,  "  you  shall  smoke 
one  of  my  cigarettes." 

Extracting  a  specimen  of  Charles's  own 
brand  of  Egyptians  from  a  little  gold  case 
bearing  her  initial  in  diamonds,  which  Charles 
had  given  her  as  a  souvenir  of  the  first 
night,  she  placed  it  in  his  mouth. 

"  Matches  !  "  she  demanded. 

He  gave  them  to  her.  She  struck  one 
and  held  it  to  the  end  of  the  cigarette. 
Strangely  tense  and  silent,  he  inhaled  until 
the  tobacco  reddened.  Carelessly  she  tossed 
the  match  overboard.  As  it  spluttered  and 
expired,  he  removed  the  cigarette  from  his 
lips  and  caught  her  to  him. 

"  Delia,"  he  choked,  "  I  love  you  !  I  love 
you  awfully  ! " 

She  lay  quiet,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  where  he  had  drawn  it.  She 
smiled  a  little  and  raised  her  face  half  an 
inch.  He  kissed  her  a  trifle  timidly.  She 
sighed  faintly,  drew  herself  away,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  No,  Henry,"  she  drawled,  in  lier  little 
soft  voice,  "  I  feel  that  at  present  you  are 
too  young  and  inexperienced.  I  don't 
suppose  you  have  ever  been  in  love  before 
during  the  w^hole  of  your  life." 

Abashed,  Mr.  Hodges  glanced  at  his  watch, 
untied  the  punt,  and  directed  it  skilfully  back 
to  the  boat-house.  He  had  no  reply  to  her 
accusation.     Unfortunately,  it  was  true. 

YII. 

"  I  HOPE,"  he  began  solemnly,  over  a 
final  whisky  and  soda  that  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords  Club,  "  you  will  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  but  I  must  leave  the 
cast  of  the  revue  as  soon  as  possible. 
Indeed,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  I 
need  never  appear  again,  I  should  be 
deeply  obliged." 

"  My  dear  Hodges,  what  has  Delia  been 
doing  ? "  inquired  Charles,  putting  his 
experienced  finger  on  the  difficulty  w^ith 
unerring  perception. 

"She  has  refused  to  marry  me,"  replied 
the  unfortunate  lover,  resting  his  chin  on 
his  hand. 

''  Tell  me,"  murmured  Charles  sympatheti- 
cally, and  in  his  tactful  fashion  drew  out  the 
whole  sad  story. 

"  So  you  propose  to  leave  the  cast— to 
run  away,"  was  his  comment.  "  You  exhibit 
a  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  where  women 


are  concerned,  Hodges,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
saying  so.  Do  you  really  desire  to  marry 
the  girl  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  your  course  is  absolutely 
simple.  Go  on  with  your  part  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ;  be  kind  to  and  friendly  with 
Delia,  but  never  find  time  to  give  her  lunch, 
or  dinner,  or  what-not.  To-morrow  you 
must  provide  a  supper-party  for  the  tw^elve 
orphan  girls  in  the  piece.  Invite  a  few  men, 
but  keep  most  of  the  girls  for  yourself.  Be 
exceedingly  civil  to  every  one  of  them 
during  the  festivity,  and,  for  choice,  present 
some  trifling  bit  of  jewellery  to  them  as 
a  souvenir.  Let  the  story  get  about  the 
theatre.  In  a  word,  let  yourself  go  and  have 
a  good  time." 

"  I  would  not  stoop  to  such  a  vulgar 
exhibition  to  score  a  cheap  revenge,"  snorted 
the  lover. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,  although  a  man  who 
would  exploit  amateurish  love-making  on  the 
girl  he  meant  to  marry  would  do  almost 
anything  !  " 

Charles's  fine  nostril  quivered  with  scorn. 

"Do  as  I  advise,"  he  resumed,  "and 
continue  in  your  course.  At  first  Delia 
will  laugh,  next  she  will  be  angry  at  your 
easy  consolation,  finally  she  will  wish  to 
get  you  back.     Then  is  your  chance." 

Charles,  a  little  exhausted  by  his  long 
speeches,  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  In  three  weeks  I  am  due  to  go  on  a 
sailing  expedition,  and  the  revue,  if  it 
continues,  will  have  to  do  without  me. 
You  should,  however,  be  engaged  within  a 
fortnight." 

Mr.  Hodges  reflected  carefully. 

"  Well,"  he  observed  at  length,  "  you  are 
a  wonderful  man.  I  will  follow  your 
prescription,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  little  hope." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  a  moral  certainty," 
retorted  Charles,  almost  testily  for  him. 

During  the  next  week  Mr.  Hodges 
achieved  a  reputation  among  the  chorus  of 
"  Not  Half  !  "  which  many  an  enthusiastic 
young  man  has  taken  years  to  achieve. 

He  gave  three  jovial  suppers  and  a 
dance.  The  orphan  daughters  glistened 
wdth  bracelets  provided  at  his  expense. 
Throughout  all  these  manifestations  of  a 
sentimental  upheaval  he  remained  the  pink 
of  politeness  where  Delia  was  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  never  entertained  her  as 
of  old. 

For  three  days  Delia  looked  on  and  laughed. 
Then  she  began  to  reflect  carefully.     Life 
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appeared  suddenly  unaccountably  dull,  for 
Charles  had  seen  very  little  of  her,  pleading 
mysterious  preoccupations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rush  of  his  theatrical  venture  had 
driven  him  to  enjoy  three  days'  solitary 
motoring.  He  returned  restored  to  habitual 
calm,  and  called  on  Delia,  to  reconnoitre 
the  situation.  She  gave  him  tea  gracefully 
in  the  pale  blue  and  grey  drawing-room. 
Afterwards  she  sat  on  a  cushion  beside 
him. 

"  What  is  it,  mechante  ?  "  queried  Charles, 
resting  a  white  and  brotherly  hand  on  her 
fair  hair. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Delia  is  a  cross 
girl,"  came  the  reply,  in  a  soft  drawl. 
"Everybody's  horrid  and  neglects  me. 
You've  been  away  three  days,  you  hideous 
creature.  I  expect  Delia's  losing  her  looks. 
Am  I  very  ugly,  Charles  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head  to  look  up  at  him. 
Charles  smiled  benignly. 

"  You  are  the  spirit  of  the  dawn,"  he 
comforted.  "What  is  Hodges  doing  these 
days  ?  " 

"Entertaining  the  chorus  and  covering 
them  with  Senegambian  gold  and  Paris 
diamonds." 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  Opera  for  an 
hour,"  suggested  Charles  brightly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Every  so  often  a  woman  meditates  on 
the  inexorableness  of  Time,  and  the  day 
when  she  will  be  old  and  ugly.  Leave  me 
to  my  mirror  and  my  thoughts." 

On  the  sixth  day  Mr.  Hodges  dropped 
the  orphans  like  so  many  hot  coals  and 
drove  them  before  him  if  they  got  in 
his  way. 

On  the  seventh  day  he  came  down  to  the 
theatre  wan  and  haggard,  and  sent  two 
guineas'  worth  of  Neapolitan  violets  to  Delia's 
room.  If  anything  in  this  world  will  melt 
a  woman's  heart,  it  is  a  Neapolitan  violet. 
Delia  went  on  that  night  wearing  a  very 
few  of  them  at  the  breast  of  her  old  rose 
and  gold  waltz-gown.  Charles  from  the 
conductor's  dais  saw,  and  sighed  softly.  He 
foretold  the  close  of  an  idyll. 

The  baton  of  polished  silver  swayed 
beneath  his  sensitive  fingers,  and  out  upon 
the  night  sobbed  the  subtlest  and  most 
appealing  of  waltz  tunes,  written  con  amore 
by  Charles  in  the  light  of  Delia's  mocking, 
inscrutable,  almond-shaped  brown  eyes. 
There  on  the  stage  she  stole  into  the  arms 


of  Hodges,  and  they  sang  together  their  own 
prothalamion,  their  love  duet — 

*'Hold  me  as  close  as  you  will, 
Safe  as  a  dove  on  her  nest, 
Tenderly,  so  that  I  never  can  fall, 
Gentl)',  as  if  1  were  nothing  at  all — 
Hark  !  they  are  playing  it  still, 
All  things  are  all  for  the  best — 
Well-beloved,  could  you  but  know  how  I  thrill 
When  I  waltz  with  my  head  on  your  breast !  " 

The  crowded  audience  thundered  applause, 
but  the  commere  and  compere  heeded  not.  In 
Delia's  dressing-room  her  lover  poured  out 
the  measure  of  his  love. 

"  Darling,"  he  murmured  into  the  wavy 
masses  of  her  fair  hair,  "  I'm  a  nobody — I 
sell  guano — but  I  adore  you,  and  nothing 
shall  ever  take  you  away  !  I  don't  care 
about  what  you  may  be  in  private  life. 
Macarra  told  me  you  were  some  wonderful 
person  or  other." 

She  raised  her  intelligent,  pretty  face,  and 
there  was  still  a  shade  of  mockery,  mingled 
with  a  great  many  other  things,  in  her  big 
brown  eyes. 

"  Henry,"  she  answered,  "  you  are  a  great 
big  bear  of  a  man  now,  and  you  were  only  a 
baby  the  other  day.  I  don't  care  if  you  sell 
manure  ;  I  am  nobody,  and  Charles  is  a 
liar ! '' 

Eejoicing  in  the  nearness  and  charm  of 
her,  Mr.  Henry  Hodges  held  her  as  if  he 
would  never  let  her  go— which  was  the  way 
she  would  have  chosen. 

VIII. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  dead  hour 
before  dinner,  Charles,  having  wished  every- 
one joy  and  arranged  for  the  termination  of 
the  revue,  boxed  with  Bildad  in  the  attic 
gymnasium  of  the  tall,  white  house  in 
Clarges  Street. 

Late  hours  and  pressure  of  work  had 
caused  Charles  to  fall  a  little  short  of  that 
perfect  condition  in  which  he  preferred  to 
keep  himself.  For  once,  Bildad  discovered 
him  an  easy  prey. 

"  You  must  do  your  best  to  get  me  fit, 
Bildad,"  he  observed  anxiously,  wrapping 
himself  in  a  rose-silk  dressing-gown.  "  I 
have  to  attend  a  friend's  wedding  quite  soon 
— invariably,  I  find,  a  terrible  strain." 

Bildad  chuckled  brutally,  and  his  bright 
blue  eyes  flashed  in  a  winning  smile. 

"  It  might  be  worse,  sir,"  he  replied,  with 
the  blunt  shrewdness  of  his  class.  "  Better 
than  having  to  attend  your  own  I  " 
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HEN  Paul  Barrington 
first  joined  the 
Wicksliire  Regi- 
ment, he  was  no 
wiser  and  no  more 
foolish,  no  better 
and  no  worse,  no 
brighter  and  no 
duller,  than  dozens 
of  other  subaltern 
officers  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Empire ;  but  he 
soon  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  his 
commanding  officer,  who  was  a  vain,  mean- 
souled  person,  given  to  unreasoning  dislikes 
and  petty  jealousies.  Thereafter  Harrington's 
weaknesses  and  blunders — which  were  only 
the  failings  of  youth — were  magnified  in  the 
eyes  and  in  the  annual  confidential  reports 
of  the  said  commanding  officer. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind — when  a  confidential 
report  is  unfavourable— it  is  the  duty  of  the 
officer  making  the  report  to  inform  the  officer 
reported  upon  of  the  nature  of  his  short- 
comings. Paul  Barrington's  commanding 
officer  did  this  according  to  the  letter,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the 
King's  Regulations  and  Orders.  Instead  of 
being  kindly,  he  was  sarcastic ;  instead  of  being 
paternal  in  his  manner,  he  was  hostile  and  over- 
bearing ;  instead  of  warning  the  unfortunate 
subaltern,  and  requesting  him  to  buck  up,  he 
menaced  him,  sneered  at  him,  and  let  his 
mean  and  stupid  dislike  show  in  his  eyes. 

Barrington  was  astonished,  puzzled,  and 
grieved  when  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
first  report,  which  was  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  year's  service.  He  could  not 
understand  the  case  against  him  ;  he  could 
not  see  what  he  had  done  that  other  subalterns 
in  the  regiment  were  not  doing,  or  what 
he  had  left  undone  that  others  were  not 
neglecting ;  he  was  fairly  well  up  in  his 
work  ;  he  had  not  acted  the  fool  to  any  very 
noticeable  extent. 

However,  he  was  willing  to  do  even  better 


than  this.  For  several  weeks  he  read  hard, 
drank  less  than  usual,  played  less  bridge, 
made  very  little  noise,  and  walked  abroad 
with  circumspection.  The  Colonel  failed  to 
encourage  him  by  word  or  look,  and  his 
brother-subalterns  frankly  objected  to  his 
new  and  virtuous  ways,  so  he  hit  up  the 
pace  again.  He  kept  himself  well  in  bounds, 
however — strained  no  written  or  unwritten 
rules  of  the  Service,  and  never  slacked  in  his 
duties.  He  was  simply  a  trifle  frisky,  as 
became  his  nature  and  his  years. 

At  the  end  of  Barrington's  second  year  in 
the  regiment,  the  Colonel  informed  him  that 
he  had  again  found  it  his  painful  duty  to 
report  him  unfavourably  to  headquarters. 
The  subaltern  was  frightened  and  bewildered ; 
he  felt  sick  and  dizzy,  and  something  buzzed 
so  loudly  in  his  ears  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
other's  statement  of  definite  charges.  He  was 
about  to  question  and  protest,  but  suddenly 
glimpsing  the  icy  dislike  in  the  older  man's 
eyes,  he  understood  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position.  His  hand  was  on  the  handle  of 
the  door,  when  his  fear  turned  suddenly  to 
anger ;  he  swung  around,  white  of  face  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It  is  not  fair !  It  is  a  put-up  game  ! 
You  intend  to  drive  me  out !  "  he  cried. 

Then,  choking  down  his  rage  with  a 
mighty  effort  of  will,  he  left  the  room. 
Three  days  later  he  applied  for  transfer  to 
another  regiment,  but  the  application,  blocked 
in  some  way  by  the  Colonel,  was  not  granted. 
At  that  he  lost  his  head.  For  a  little  while 
he  talked  a  great  deal,  telling  the  truth  in 
bitter  tones  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ; 
then,  too  heartsick  and  disgusted  to  care  for 
anything,  he  drank  heavily,  neglected  his 
work,  forgot  his  manners,  and  slacked  off 
generally.  He  ran  into  debt.  Several  of 
his  friends  tried  to  steady  him,  but  the 
Colonel  only  smiled  icily. 

At  last  the  third  confidential  report  was 
issued.  That  was  the  finish  of  Paul  Bar- 
rington's military   career.      He  was  drunk 
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when  he  packed  his  boxes  ;  he  was  drunk 
when  he  held  an  auction  in  his  rooms,  and 
disposed  of  swords  and  mess-kits,  tunics, 
belts,  and  boots ;  he  was  too  drunk  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  good  fellows  paid  more 
for  the  things  than  they  had  cost  him  when 
new ;  he  was  drunk  when  they  helped  him 
into  the  waiting  cab.  It  was  a  dismal, 
grey  afternoon.  The  shabby  driver  cracked 
his  whip,  and  that  was  the  last  of  Paul 
Barrington,  as  far  as  the  regiment  and  the 
Service  were  coucerned. 

II. 

LiEUTBNAN-T-CoLONEL  Maul  had  been  in 
command  of  the  regiment  only  four  years 
when  he  came  into  a  snug  fortune,  and 
immediately  retired  from  the  service  of  his 
King  and  country.  He  was  in  his  fiftieth 
year  at  the  time.  He  had  no  wife,  and  was 
by  way  of  being  a  sportsman.  July  of  the 
year  1907  found  him  on  a  Labrador  river, 
fishing  for  salmon.  The  fish  were  large  and 
hungry,  but  so  were  the  black  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  Maul  had  been  outfitted  at  the 
little  Hudson  Bay  Company  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  had  made  the  journey  up- 
stream in  a  big  canvas  canoe  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  model,  accompanied  by  two  guides, 
"  Sandy  "  McDuff  and  Pierre  Jumeau,  both 
half-breeds,  despite  their  names. 

The  Colonel  had  pale  grey,  fishy  eyes, 
which  often  offended  even  when  no  offence 
was  intended.  He  was  constitutionally  rude 
and  snappish  ;  and,  being  somewhat  stupid, 
he  made  the  mistake  of  carrying  into  the 
wilderness  the  mannerisms  of  the  orderly 
room.  He  had  about  as  much  tact  as  a 
fly  on  a  freshly  buttered  pancake,  and  he 
was  cursed  with  a  fly's  propensity  to  put 
his  foot  in  it.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
factor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  lost  no 
time  in  outfitting  him  and  starting  him 
up-stream. 

The  fishing  was  good,  but  no  one  would 
have  judged  so  from  the  way  the  Colonel 
sniffed  and  sneered  and  fussed.  He  ate 
three  square  meals  a  day,  and  cursed  the 
food  and  the  cooking.  He  sneered  at  the 
river,  and  fished  like  a  glutton.  Sandy 
McDuff  and  Pierre  Jumeau  said  nothing, 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind  ;  but  one  fine 
morning  they  arose  before  dawn,  launched 
the  big  canoe,  and  drifted  away  with  the 
current.  They  were  just  too  danged  sick  of 
Colonel  Maul  to  associate  with  him  another 
minute.  They  reached  the  post  before  noon 
of  the  next  day,  explained  their  feelings  and 
their  action  to  the  factor  in  a  few  sullen 


words  and  a  dozen  gestures,  and  listened  to 
his  retort  and  comment  in  silence. 

"  Now,  you  can  get  back  as  quick  as  the 
devil  will  let  you,  and  bring  the  Colonel  out," 
concluded  the  factor. 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"  Then  you  don't  get  a  cent  of  pay  for 
the  two  weeks  you've  been  with  me,"  the 
factor  threatened. 

Sandy  McDuff  cursed  the  pay,  and  Pierre 
nodded  concurrence.  So  the  factor,  who 
knew  the  kind  of  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
let  it  go  at  that,  and  sent  two  Indians  up 
the  river  for  the  deserted  Colonel.  The 
Indians  returned  after  eight  days,  but  with- 
out the  Colonel.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
find  him.  They  had  brought  out  the  tent 
and  provisions,  however.  The  factor  reflected 
for  an  hour.  He  knew  that  his  men  were 
honest. 

"  Wolves,  like  as  not,"  he  remarked  at 
last.  "  Anyhow,  the  less  said  the  soonest 
mended." 

III. 

On  the  morning  of  his  desertion  by  the 
half-breed  guides  the  Colonel  had  awakened 
at  sunrise,  and,  looking  at  his  watch,  shouted 
to  know  if  breakfast  was  ready.  He  repeated 
the  question,  this  time  with  a  curse  at  the 
end  of  it.  No  answer.  He  threw  aside  his 
blankets  and  crawled  to  the  flap  of  the  tent. 
The  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  the 
dead  fire — a  mound  of  grey  and  black  ashes 
encircled  by  charred  butts  of  burned-out 
sticks.  He  shouted  to  the  unseen  guides  by 
name,  and  held  forth  at  length  upon  the 
worthlessness  of  all  guides  and  servants  in 
general  and  of  half-breeds  in  particular.  A 
big,  ash-grey  jay  screamed  in  a  near-by  tree, 
fragments  of  his  able  discourse  were  shaken 
back  to  him  from  the  woods  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river,  but  the  guides  remained  silent 
and  unseen.  Then  the  angry  and  bewildered 
Colonel  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  absence 
of  the  canoe. 

He  spent  the  day  fuming  up  and  down 
the  shore  near  the  camp,  shouting  for  Pierre 
and  Sandy,  and  scorching  his  fingers  in 
attempts  to  cook  food.  Toward  evening  his 
spirits  began  to  sink,  and  doubt  assailed  him. 
He  ceased  his  cursing  and  fell  into  a  train 
of  moody  reflections.  He  blistered  his  hands 
with  chopping  wood  for  the  fire.  He  burned 
some  bacon,  boiled  some  tea,  and  sat  down 
to  the  worst  meal  that  it  had  ever  been  his 
misfortune  to  encounter — and  the  first  one 
of  his  own  cooking.  After  that  he  filled  his 
pipe  and  heaped  wood  on  the  fire. 
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"  ril  wait  right  here  for  a  few  days,"  he 
said.  "I'll  give  the  ballj  fools  time  to 
recover  their  senses  and  come  back  for  me. 
If  they  don't  turn  up  in  three  or  four  days, 
I'll  walk  down  to  the  post,  though  I  imagine 
it  will  be  hard  walking.  Heavens,  won't  those 
breeds  catch  it !  " 

It  must  have  been  close  upon  nine  o'clock 
when  the  Colonel  was  startled  by  a  voice 
hailing  him  from  beyond  the  black  river. 
For  a  second  he  cringed  and  caught  at  his 
breath  in  senseless  fear,  as  if  a  ghost  had 
tickled  the  nape  of  his  neck,  for  it  is  a 
disquieting  thing  to  hear  an  unexpected 
voice  crying  to  one  at  night  out  of  an 
unpeopled  wilderness.  But  the  Colonel 
recovered  quickly,  sprang  to  his  feet,  flung 
more  wood  upon  the  fire,  and  moved  down 
toward  the  edge  of  the  river.  He  felt  sure 
that  it  was  one  of  his  guides  who  had  called 
to  him.  His  spirits  soared  again,  his  doubts 
vanished,  and  his  nasty  temper  expanded. 

"So  you've  come  back,  have  you,  you 
dirty,  thieving  bounders  ? "  he  shouted. 
"  You  funked  it,  did  you  ?  Didn't  quite  see 
a  way  to  leave  me  here  and  draw  your 
wages,  too  ! " 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  are 
you  kicking  about  ?  "  inquired  the  voice  from 
the  other  shore,  and  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  the  Colonel  that  it  was  not  the  voice  of 
Sandy  or  Pierre.  He  was  flabbergasted  for 
a  moment. 

"  I  thought  you  were  one  of  my  men,"  he 
cried.  "  They  cleared  out  this  morning 
with  my  canoe.  Come  over,  will  you,  and 
be  quick  about  it.  My  name  is  Maul — 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  P.  F.  Maul." 

The  silence  which  followed  this  announce- 
ment lasted  several  minutes.  The  Colonel, 
waiting  there  in  the  dark  beside  the  swift 
river,  grew  anxious. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you  now  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I'm  coming,"  replied  the  voice  from  the 
other  shore. 

There  was  a  chill  in  the  night  air  ;  the 
sky  and  world  were  black  with  a  looming, 
crowding,  menacing  blackness  ;  the  muffled, 
swishing  slobber  of  the  river  suggested 
strangling  pools  and  drifting  horrors  ;  the 
voice  of  the  stranger  sounded  flat  and  distant, 
as  the  voice  of  a  dead  man  might  sound. 
The  Colonel  shivered,  though  he  was  a  person 
of  very  limited  imagination.  Soon  he  heard 
the  dip  of  a  paddle,  then  the  impact  of  a 
canoe's  bow  against  the  shingle.  He  saw 
the  stranger,  a  black  shape  in  the  dark, 
stooping  to  lift  the  canoe  out  of  the  water. 


"  What's  your  name  ?  "  he  asked  steadily 
enough.  "  Are  you  a  sportsman,  or  a  native 
of  this  God-forsaken  country  ?  " 

"  Smith  is  my  name,"  replied  the  other, 
stepping  close  on  moccasined  feet.  "  I  live 
here,  but  I  wasn't  born  here." 

The  Colonel  led  the  way  up  to  the  fire.  He 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  fair  view  of 
the  stranger's  face  in  the  flickering  light. 
All  that  he  could  be  sure  of  was  that  the 
fellow  was  white  and  wore  a  scraggy  beard. 
He  invited  him  to  sit  down  and,  if  he  was 
hungry,  to .  cook  himself  something  to  eat. 
The  stranger  sat  down  on  a  blanket  in  the 
shadow  of  the  high-drifting  smoke.  He 
said  he  was  not  hungry. 

"  What  were  you  doing  over  there, 
Smith  ? "  queried  the  Colonel,  waving  a 
hand  toward  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

"Just  made  camp,"  replied  Smith. 
"  Looking  for  a  place  to  build  a  winter 
shack." 

"  What  will  you  charge  for  taking  me 
down  to  the  post  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

"  Really,  that  is  very  good  of  you.  You 
seem  to  be  a  superior  sort  of  person." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  Colonel  crawled  into  his  little  tent, 
rolled  himself  in  his  blankets,  and  fell 
asleep,  leaving  Smith  to  shift  for  himself 
beside  the  fire. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  Colonel  awoke. 
The  sound  of  running  water  was  all  about 
him.     A  childish  panic  caught  at  his  heart. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  cried. 

He  lifted  his  hands  from  his  lap,  and  felt 
that  they  were  bound  at  the  wrists.  Terror 
gripped  him — the  terror  of  the  night  and 
the  vast  unknown. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  screamed. 

"  You  are  in  my  canoe,"  answered  the 
voice  of  the  stranger. 

"  But  why  ?  Where  are  we  going  ?  Why 
did  you  start  at  night,  and  why  are  my 
hands  bound  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  reputation  of  a  dangerous 
fellow,  so  I  thought  it  safer  to  tie  you  up." 

"  You  are  using  a  pole  !  You  are  going 
up-stream  !  " 

"  My  camp  is  up-stream." 

"  Your  camp  ?  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
your  camp.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the 
post.     You'll  pay  for  this,  I  promise  you  !  " 

"  I  have  already  paid  for  it.  Sit  still,  or 
I'll  tap  you  over  the  head  with  a  paddle  !  " 

The  Colonel  swore  manfully,  but  he  sat 
still.     At  last  he  said — 

*•  I  left  my  money  with  Fisher,  at  the  post, 
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and  I  left  my  gold  watch  there,  too.  You'll 
find  poor  pickings,  Smith." 

"  I  don't  want  jxmr  money  or  your  watch," 
replied  Smith. 

"  Then  what  in  thunder  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Only  your  deb'ghtful  company,  my  bold 
ColoneL     I  want  to  know  you  better." 

"  Better  !     You  son  of  a  blubber-chewer. 


out  his  spare  pole  and  paddles,  his  axe,  rifle, 
sleeping-bag,  and  provisions.  The  light, 
strengthening  every  moment,  now^  showed 
a  tinge  of  gold.  The  woodsman  lifted  the 
canoe  from  the  water.  Then  he  unbound 
the  Colonel's  hands  and  feet.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  the  morning  Hght  was  on  their 
faces.     The    Colonel's    expression    of    rage 


'Now  you're  not  fit  to  carry  the  canoe.'" 


you  don't  know  me  at  all !  Oh,  I  promise 
you  a  bellyful  of  acquaintance  in  return  for 
this  !  Just  wait  till  I  get  out,  and  I'll  make 
you  hop  for  this  !  " 

Smith  laughed  unpleasantly. 

At  last  a  grey  dawn  flooded  the  eastern 
sky  and  struck  pale  and  cold  upon  the 
dreary  river.  Smith  ran  the  canoe  ashore, 
stepped  out,  then  turned  and  dragged 
Colonel  Maul  over  the  gunwale.     He  threw 


changed  to  one  of  puzzled  astonishment. 
Smith  remarked  it  and  smiled. 

"Shoulder  the  canoe,"  he  said.  "We 
have  a  half-mile  portage  to  make  here.  Look 
sharp  about  it !  " 

The  Colonel  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said.  "  I  have  seen 
you  before.  Where  was  it,  and  when? 
Smith  ?     There  are  so  many  Smiths." 
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"  Shoulder  the  canoe,"  repeated  the  woods- 
man. "  Look  sharp,  or  I'll  lose  my  temper. 
Hustle,  you  miserable,  mean-souled  cad  ! " 

"  Barrington  !  "  cried  the  other,  retreating 
a  step. 

The  woodsman  pointed  to  the  canoe.  The 
Colonel  laughed  weakly. 

"  We  can't  stand  here  all  day,"  said  Paul 
Barrington.     "  Shoulder  the  canoe  !  " 

"  YoQ — you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world 
whom  I  expected  to  meet !  "  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  with  a  brave  attempt  at  composure. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  other,  sneering. 
"  Do  you  intend  to  carry  that  canoe,  or  don't 
you?" 

"Oh,  I  say,  Barrington,  don't— don't 
push  the  joke  too  far  1 "  protested  the  Colonel. 

Then  Barrington  jumped  forward,  flung 
his  one-time  commanding  officer  to  the 
ground,  and  thrashed  him  with  a  paddle 
of  rock  maple.  He  swung  the  paddle  with 
both  hands.  The  Colonel  staggered  to  his 
feet  twice,  only  to  fall  each  time  beneath  the 
shower  of  blows. 

"  Now  you're  not  fit  to  carry  the  canoe," 
remarked  Barrington.  "Pick  up  that  bag 
of  grub  and  move  along  ! " 

Maul  stood  up  slowly  and  painfully,  and 
turned.  His  face  was  livid  with  fury.  "  I'm 
no  man's  servant !  "  he  cried.  "  Carry  your 
own  blasted  bag,  confound  you  !  " 

Barrington  swung  his  right  fist  on  to  the 
point  of  the  Colonel's  chin.  The  Colonel 
staggered,  but  came  back.  He  was  heavier 
than  his  one-time  subaltern,  but  after  five 
minutes  of  slug-as-slug-can,  Barrington  knelt 
upon  the  Colonel's  chest  and  bound  him 
again  at  wrist  and  ankle. 

"  Now  lie  there.  I'll  tote  you  around  last 
of  all." 

Then  he  shouldered  the  canoe  and  went 
up  the  rugged  path  which  led  to  quiet 
waters  beyond  the  smoking  falls.  He 
returned  in  half  an  hour,  made  a  pack  of 
pole,  paddles,  and  grub  bag,  shouldered  it, 
and  set  out  again  on  the  portage.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  was  back  again.  * 

"  Will  you  walk  it.  Maul,  or  do  you  want 
me  to  tote  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Be  reasonable,  Barrington,"  pleaded  the 
Colonel.  "  This  is  a  civilised  age  in  which 
we  live.  Sell  me  a  canoe  and  let  me  go 
back  to  the  post,  and  I  promise  to  say 
nothing  of  the  w^ay  you  have  treated  me. 
I  swear  to  keep  it  quiet." 

*'  Will  you  walk,  or  must  I  carry  you  ? " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
Why  do  you  want  to  take  me  up-river  ?  I 
don't  want  to  go.     You  must  be  mad  I  " 


"  I  want  you  to  visit  me  at  my  camp.  I 
want  to  know  you  better." 

"See  here,  Mr.  Barrington,  I'm  a  rich 
man  now.  I'll  pay  you  one  hundred  dollars 
if  you'll  take  me  down  to  the  post." 

Barrington  sneered. 

"  Five  hundred,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  sell  a  chance  like  this 
for  five  hundred  dollars  ?  No,  not  for  five 
thousand.  This  is  the  time  I  drain  my 
heart  of  the  bitterness  that  has  been  boiling 
there  for  two  years.  Heavens,  man,  do  you 
think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  sell  a  chance 
like  this  ?  Will  you  walk,  or  must  I 
shoulder  you  ?  " 

*'  If —if  you  think  I  ever  did  you  an 
injury,  Barrington,  I  assure  you  that  it  was 
absolutely  unintentional." 

"Decide  between  walking  and  being 
carried,  or  I  may  unintentionally  beat  you 
up  again  with  the  paddle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  ^  " 

"  That's  ray  business." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  murder  me  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  it  will  come  to  that." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Barrington,  don't 
forget  that  you  were  once  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  !  " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  reminding  myself  of  it  frequently." 

The  Colonel  was  in  a  blue  funk. 
Barrington  freed  his  feet  and  hands,  and 
without  a  word  he  staggered  forward 
up  the  rough  trail.  It  was  a  half-mile 
portage.  Once  the  Colonel  glanced  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,"  said  Barrington. 
"  I  have  the  rifle." 

They  launched  the  canoe  above  the  falls. 
Maul  sat  in  the  bow,  facing  Barrington,  who 
stood  in  the  stern,  with  a  pole  in  his  hands, 
and  the  rifle  leaning  against  the  bar  in  front 
of  him.  The  canoe  crawled  slowly  up  the 
swift  river.  The  Colonel  tortured  his  mind 
for  some  plan  of  escape.  His  mean  soul 
trembled  within  him. 

"  If  you  were  honest,  I  think  I  might  feel 
sorry  for  you,"  said  Barrington  suddenly, 
breaking  a  silence  that  had  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  "but  you  are  so  rottenly  dishonest 
that  you  cheat  even  yourself." 

The  Colonel  kept  his  mouth  shut,  fearful 
of  exciting  the  young  man  to  renewed 
violence.  He  ached  from  neck  to  heel, 
and  one  of  his  pale  eyes  was  pufiPed  and 
discoloured. 

"  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  demanded  the 
woodsman. 

"  What  ?  "  queried  Maul. 
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"  Drive  me  out  of  the  Service—ruin  my 
career  ?  " 

''  Be  reasonable,  Barrington,  I  beg  you. 
I  did  nothing  more  than  my  duty." 

Barrington  cried  out  at  that,  and  looked 
up  at  the  cold,  blue  sky  as  if  calling  upon 
God  to  give  ear. 

"  If  he  had  but  a  grain  of  honesty  ! " 
he  cried.  "  Even  a  grain  of  honesty  might 
save  him  ! " 

For  another  mile  or  so  he  forged  upon 
the  bending  pole  in  silence,  pushing  the 
canoe  up  against  the  swift  water  foot  by 
foot.  Then,  "  111  show  you  what  a  dirty, 
lying  httle  soul  you  have,  if  it  takes  me  ten 
years  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Barrington,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  think 
that  I  did  you  an  intentional  injury,  you  are 
grievously  mistaken,"  said  the  Colonel  feebly. 

The  other  gazed  at  him  fixedly  with 
disgust  and  pity  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  poor  thing,"  he  said — "  vain, 
mean,  dishonest,  unjust,  and  cowardly." 

At  noon  they  landed,  and  Barrington 
ordered  the  Colonel  to  chop  wood  and  make 
a  fire.  The  Colonel  did  as  he  was  told,  but 
in  so  fumbling  a  manner  that  the  woodsman 
cursed  him  and  kicked  him.  Then  he  was 
set  to  frying  bacon.  After  dinner  he  was 
forced  to  clean  the  frying-pan  and  tin  plates. 
They  worked  up-stream  all  afternoon,  and 
made  camp  shortly  after  sunset.  Again  the 
Colonel  chopped  wood  and  fried  bacon. 
After  supper  they  smoked,  in  a  dangerous 
silence,  until  nine  o'clock.  Then  Barrington 
got  to  his  feet  and  produced  the  two  pieces 
of  rope  with  which  the  Colonel's  hands  and 
feet  had  been  bound. 

"  Now  I  must  tie  you  up  for  the  night," 
he  said. 

Colonel  Maul  resisted,  and  was  knocked 
about  for  his  trouble.  He  was  securely 
bound  and  rolled  in  his  blankets  by  a 
quarter  past  nine. 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  again  did  the 
guide  work,  the  squaw  work.  They  crawled 
up  the  river  about  three  miles,  then  turned 
into  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  and  shallow 
tributary  stream.  The  gravel  bars  were  dry 
and  almost  fenced  the  stream  in  many 
places,  and  so  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
wading  and  pulling  to  be  done.  The  Colonel 
did  the  wading  and  pulling.  They  reached 
Barrington's  headquarters  before  noon. 
Here,  in  a  tiny  clearing  among  the  spruces, 
stood  a  small  log  cabin  and  a  smaller 
storehouse. 

"What  is  your  object  in  bringing  me 
to  this  place  ? "  asked  the  Colonel.     ''  And 


how    long    do    you    intend    to    keep    me 
here  ?  " 

"  Shut  up !  I  am  sick  of  your  silly 
questions,"  returned  Barrington  heartlessly. 

After  they  had  opened  up  the  shack  and 
eaten,  Barrington  picked  up  two  axes  and 
led  the  Colonel  into  the  woods.  He  pointed 
to  a  spruce. 

"But  the  palms  of  my  hands  are  raw," 
protested  the  Colonel,  displaying  them. 

"Mine  w^ere  worse  than  that,"  said 
Barrington. 

So  the  Colonel  set  to  work  on  one  tree, 
and  Barrington  on  another.  The  woodsman's 
tree  was  the  first  to  fall.  As  it  struck  the 
moss,  Barrington  glanced  quickly  at  his 
companion.  The  Colonel  had  stepped  back 
and  aside  from  his  own  tree,  and  stood  with 
the  axe  swung  behind  his  right  shoulder, 
ready  to  throw.  As  their  eyes  met,  the 
Colonel  flung  the  axe  hard  and  straight, 
accompanied  by  an  oath.  Barrington  jumped 
to  the  left,  avoiding  the  gleaming  wedge  of 
s-teel  by  half  a  second  of  time.  The  Colonel 
turned  and  bolted.  Barrington  overtook 
him  before  he  got  to  the  river,  threw  him 
down,  dragged  him  back  to  the  camp,  and 
thrashed  him  with  the  paddle  of  rock 
maple. 

The  summer  passed.  The  Colonel's  hands 
healed  and  his  figure  improved.  He  became 
an  e"xpert  cook,  a  skilled  axemaa,  and  a  fair 
canoeman.  Barrington  continued  to  drive 
him  hard,  but,  instead  of  binding  his  hands 
and  feet  every  night,  Barrington  now 
chained  him  to  his  bunk  by  one  ankle.  The 
Colonel  had  found  no  second  opportunity  to 
throw  an  axe.  As  for  firearms,  he  never 
saw  them  except  in  Barrington's  hands. 
The  first  frost  came  to  the  wilderness. 
Then  came  ice  and  snow.  Traps  w^ere  set  in 
lines  that  extended  for  miles  from  the  lonely 
camp.  The  Colonel  continued  to  try  to 
argue  his  case,  sometimes  twice  in  a  week, 
sometimes  thrice,  and  Barrington  continued 
to  beat  him  for  his  trouble.  Barrington 
himself  did  not  make  any  mention  of  the 
past  from  the  day  of  arriving  at  the  camp 
until  the  middle  of  January. 

On  the  morning  of  November  10  the 
Colonel  ran  away.  He  wandered  in  the 
desolation  of  snow  and  black  brush  until 
mid-afternoon  ;  then,  cursing  his  faint  heart 
and  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  camp.  It  was  dark 
when  he  reached  the  cabin.  He  stood 
outside  the  door  for  several  minutes,  afraid 
to  open  it.  At  last  he  pulled  it  open  and 
slunk  across  the  threshold. 
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"Supper  is  ready,"  said  Barrington, 
glancing  up  from  the  little  stove. 

The  Colonel  was  astonished.  He  removed 
his  blanket  coat  and  ate  his  supper.  He 
filled  his  pipe,  then  laid  it  aside. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  thrash  me  and  get  it 
over  with  !  "  he  cried. 

"Why  should  I  thrash  you  for  losing 
yourself  in  the  woods  ?  "  asked  Barrington. 

The  Colonel  gazed  at  him  anxiously  and 
swallowed  hard  on  the  fear  and  self-pity 
that  caught  in  his  throat  like  a  lump. 

"  I  wasn't  lost,"  he  said.  "  I  tried  to  run 
away." 

Barrington  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  place  to  run  away 
from,"  he  said  quietly.  "But  light  your 
pipe,  will  you,  and  shut  up." 

Trapping  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
The  Colonel  was  worked  like  a  slave.  When 
he  did  well,  nothing  was  said.  When  he 
did  ill,  he  was  sw^orn  at  and  knocked  about. 
He  continued  occasionally  to  make  rash 
attempts  to  explain  his  position  in  the  matter 
of  the  confidential  reports,  and  Barrington 
continued  to  silence  him  with  a  billet  of 
stovewood  or  whatever  weapon  lay  nearest 
to  hand. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day  after  I  joined  the  regiment  ? " 
asked  Barrington  one  night,  as  they  sat 
smoking  before  the  stove. 

"  I — I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  the  Colonel 
humbly. 

"We  played  four  or  five  rubbers  of  bridge," 
said  Barrington.  "  You  accused  me  of  making 
a  blunder,  and  I  pointed  out,  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  that  you  had  made  the  blunder." 

"I  —  I  think  I  remember  something 
about  it." 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  it." 
Barrington  turned  his  head  and  stared 
keenly  at  his  companion.  "  Do  you  deny 
the  statement  that  I  would  still  be  in  the 
regiment  if  I  had  not  argued  with  you 
that  night  ?  " 

"  You  mean — that  I  allowed  that  incident 
to  influence  my — my  judgment — my  attitude 
toward  you  ?  "  queried  the  Colonel  nervously. 

" That's  what  I  mean.     Do  you  deny  it?'' 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't—don't  be 
violent ! " 

"  I  am  asking  you  a  question." 

"  I  can't  deny  it." 

"  You  admit  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  although  I  swear  that  I  did  not 
realise  it  at  the  time.  I — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Barrington." 


"  I  am  afraid  that  won't  reinstate  me  in 
the  regiment,"  said  the  woodsman  bitterly. 
"  However,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

The  Colonel  awoke  at  midnight.  He 
moved  his  legs.  He  sat  up  suddenly  and 
felt  his  right  ankle  with  his  hands.  The 
chain  was  not  there.  For  a  long  time  he 
sat  there,  staring  into  the  dark.  At  last 
he  lay  down,  pulled  his  blankets  well  up  to 
his  neck,  sighed,  and  fell  asleep. 

IV. 

Paul  Barrington  and  the  Colonel  took 
their  pelts  out  in  April,  dragging  them  down 
the  frozen  river  on  hand  sleds. 

"  Is  it  Colonel  Maul  ?  "  cried  the  factor, 
in  astonishment.  "  Man,  I  thought  the 
wolves  had  got  you  !  " 

The  Colonel  smiled. 

"After  my  guides  deserted  me,  I  ran 
across  Barrington,"  he  said.  "  We  used  to 
know  each  other  in  England.  Queer  chance, 
wasn't  it  ?  W^e  have  had  a  successful 
winter." 

The  factor  laughed,  glancing  from  the 
Colonel  to  Barrington,  and  back  to  the 
Colonel. 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,"  he  said,  "but 
it  didn't  work  out  just  that  way  in  my  head. 
I  got  an  idea.  Colonel,  that  maybe  you  were 
the  same  Colonel  that  Barrington  once  told 
me  about  when  he  first  came  to  this  country. 
Do  you  remember  that  night,  Barrington, 
when  you  told  me  about  the  skunk  who  had 
driven  you  out  of  the  Army  and  disgraced 
you  ?  How  you  worked  me  up  !  I  was 
ripe  for  murder  that  night !  Well,  do  you 
know,  I  began  to  think  over  what  you  had 
told  me,  and,  after  a  while,  I  had  a  fine 
story  made  up  of  how  Colonel  Maul  might 
be  the  same  Colonel  who  bad  ruined  your 
career,  Barrington— you  didn't  tell  me  his 
name,  you  know — and  I  guessed  that  he  had 
gone  up  into  your  country,  and  you'd  got 
hold  of  him  and  shot  him  dead." 

"Which  is  just  what  some  men  would 
have  done,"  said  the  Colonel,  turning  away 
and  staring  hard  at  a  pile  of  red  blankets  on 
the  counter  of  the  Company's  store. 

"  That  fellow  was  quite  another  Colonel," 
said  Barrington,  placing  his  hand  on  Maul's 
shoulder.  "That  one  was  my  enemy,  and 
Colonel  Maul  is  my  friend." 

"  I  should  think  he  must  be,  to  spend  half 
a  summer  and  a  whole  winter  up  on  Kill 
Devil  Brook  with  you,"  said  the  honest 
factor. 


THE  SINGING  REGIMENT 

By  J.  D.  SYMON 

npHERE'S  the  lilt  of  a  song  in  St.  James's  Street, 

A  song  that  swings  to  the  tramp  of  feet. 
Dun  lines  of  khaki,  a  glint  of  steel, 
No  roll  of  drum  or  trumpet  peal 

To  hearten  them  on  their  way; 
Yet  the  blithe  young  spirit  of  Britain  flings 
Blithe  notes  to  the  ancient  street  of  kings, 
And  every  lad  as  he  marches  sings 

For  joy  of  the  coming  Day, 
The  crowded  day  of  his  heart's  desire, 
The  day  of  testing  by  blood  and  fire. 
The  day  whose  ending  he  may  not  see; 
What  matter?    He  dreams  of  a  world  set  free. 

Content,  if  he  watch  one  sun 
Of  combat  redden  along  the  plain, 
If  he  toil  at  noon  in  the  shrapnel  rain; 
Though  he  sleep  ere  twilight  amid  the  slain, 

He'll  sing  till  his  task  be  done. 
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THE   SPIRIT-APE 

By  G.  B.  LANCASTER 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen 


HKOUGH  the  palms 
and  the  dense, 
twisted  mangroves 
along  the  river- 
bank  the  moisture 
which  earth  had 
sweated  off  during 
the  day  dripped 
back  again,  hanging 
heavily  in  the  big, 
scentless  flower- 
cups  where  small  flies  drowned  themselves, 
and  shaking  the  slender  grasses  when  it  fell 
on  their  tips.  From  the  river  sounded  the 
creak  of  oars  and  the  one-noted  unmusical 
Malay  cry  of  a  couple  of  coolies  pulling 
a  flat-boat  up  towards  the  intake  at  the 
Shallack  Mine. 

Outside  his  hut  across  the  compound, 
Barrow  yawned  with  a  half -groan  and 
mopped  his  forehead. 

"Ma-ling,"  he  shouted,  "bring  lemons 
and  the  ice.     The  sahibs  come." 

He  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  that  particular 
part  of  Malay,  but  the  two  white  men 
crossing  the  compound  heard  and  under- 
stood.    Tufnell  quickened  his  steps. 

"  Ice  !  "  he  said.  "  Where,  in  the  name  of 
all  amazement,  did  you  get  ice  from,  you 
voluptuous  sinner  ?  Ice  !  Make  her  walk, 
Barrow  !  I  haven't  seen  ice  since  I  left  the 
States." 

"Well,  this  is  American  make.  Quong 
Lu  brought  some  up  river  last  night.  He'd 
bought  it  from  one  of  your  countrymen  down 
at  Porebuti.  They  told  him  it  would  keep 
him  cold  for  ever,  and  I  found  him  this 
morning  watching  it  melt,  and  cursing  him- 
self hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  whole 
thing.  He  let  me  buy  a  little — at  a  price. 
It  went  up  in  value  as  it  went  down  in  bulk, 
I  fancy.  Ma-ling,  give  the  cups  to  the 
sahibs  and  put  the  tray  here." 

Tufnell  snatched  a  cut  lemon  and 
squeezed  it  into  his  cup.  He  dashed  the 
whisky  in,  poured  the  tepid  water  after,  and 


watched  Barrow  drop  the  ice-lumps  greedily. 
His  hands  shook  as  he  lifted  it,  feeling  the 
ice  against  his  parched  lips,  for  his  last 
bout  of  fever  and  ague  was  still  heavy  on 
him. 

"Here's  yours,  Mac."  Barrow  handed 
the  other  cup.  "  Ma-ling,  bring  a  chair  for 
Doctor  Sahib.  Not  that  one  —  Tufnell 
Sahib  split  it  last  time.  What's  up, 
Tuffy  ?  " 

Tufnell  put  down  the  empty  cnp  and 
flung  himself  into  the  long  chair  next 
Barrow's, 

"  Nasty  muck  !  "  he  said.  "  Even  the 
ice  isn't  cold.  But,  sakes,  it  makes  me 
homesick  for  the  States  again  !  " 

"  Blathers  !  "  said  Macintosh.  "  Why 
would  ye  want  to  be  thinkin'  of  the  States, 
whin  it's  niver  the  livin'  ye  could  make  out 
of  thim  till  ye  lift  thim  at  all  ?  " 

Macintosh  was  as  Irish  as  his  name  was 
not.  He  had  twinkling  blue  eyes  either 
side  a  blunt  nose,  and  at  present  he  was 
clean-shaven,  except  for  a  fringe  of  sandy 
whisker  under  his  chin.  Tufnell  wore  a 
right-hand  moustache  and  a  left-hand  side- 
whisker,  but  to  the  men  who  looked  at  him 
there  was  more  of  the  tragic  than  the  comic 
in  his  face. 

This  was  Barrow's  idea.  He  had  a  goatee 
just  now,  and  his  thick  moustache  was 
brushed  up.  But  it  had  gone  through 
various  changes  since  the  night  when  young 
Cutts,  still  soft  and  fresh  from  England, 
liad  disgraced  his  manhood  by  an  explosion 
of  hysterical  tears  before  the  assembled 
multitude  of  his  fellows.  These  were  four — 
Derrett  had  since  died  —  but  Cutts  ignored 
them  all. 

"They're  all  alike,"  he  gasped-— " those 
cursed  Malays  and  Ohinkies  !  I'll  bet  they 
can't  tell  themselves  apart.  And  we're  all 
ahke — nothing  but  hair  and  eyes  and  noses. 
I  can't  stand  it,  I  tell  you— I  can't  stand  it ! 
Oh,  if  only  one  of  you  had  his  mouth  on 
top,  or  wore  his  moustache  as  a  bow-tie  I  " 
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Barrow  nodded  his  sympathy.  He  knew 
what  that  camp  of  flat-faced,  slant-eyed, 
greasy  coolies  had  meant  to  him. 

"  But  we  have  some  scope  for  originality 
in  our  beards,"  he  said. 

In  the  utter  desolate  monotony  of  life  on 
the  Shallack  Mine,  any  new  idea  was  a  god- 
send. The  weary  men  jumped  at  this,  and 
for  many  months  the  coolies  heard  occasional 
bursts  of  laughter  from  the  sahibs'  quarters, 
where  no  such  sounds  had  been  heard  for 
long,  and  saw  curious  sproutings  and  shaven 
patches  on  the  sahibs'  faces.  Derrett  was 
gone  now,  and  the  joke  had  worn  thin. 
But  no  man  liked  to  give  it  up,  and  so 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  humour  left 
in  him. 

TufnelFs  chair  creaked  as  he  tossed  him- 
self restlessly. 

"When  are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing ? "  he  demanded.  "  When's  that 
new  machinery  coming  up  ?  When  are  they 
going  to  send  the  fellow  to  take  Derrett's 
place  ?  When  are  we  going  to  get  some 
work  done  ?    That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  If  askin'  would  answer,  ye'd  know  this 
long  time,  "  said  Macintosh  dryly.  "  Bedad, 
man,  who's  tu  tell  ye,  when  there  is  not  one 
has  a  notion  at  all  ?  " 

"Well,  I  tell  you  I  won't  stand  it!" 
Tufnell  sat  up  in  sudden  desperation.  "I'm 
sick  of  it  all — oh,  I'm  sick  of  it  all !  " 

He  rocked  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
Macintosh,  meeting  Barrow's  eyes,  finished 
his  drink  and  stood  up. 

"  Ye  had  dreams  again  last  night,  thin, 
was  it  ?  Ah,  come  along,  Tuffy  darlint, 
an'  I'll  put  ye  to  sleep  aisy  as  a  field  of 
poppies  ! " 

Tufnell  struck  out  at  him  blindly. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  a  blessed  fool !  "  he  said 
bitterly. 

Macintosh  put  a  hand  on  the  shaking 
shoulder. 

"  Was  it  the  same  thing  as  befure  on  ye, 
thin  ? "  he  asked  gravely. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  Tufnell  shuddered,  staring 
through  the  dusky  compound  to  the  coolie 
cooking-fires  blinking  among  the  trees.  "  I 
went  out — it  was  too  hot  to  sleep — and  I 
heard  it  call,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  branches." 

"That  big  ape  from  the  divil  knows 
where  ?  Sure,  I'll  be  puttin'  a  bullet  into 
It  some  night.     Ay,  will  I." 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  it's  no  ape  ?  "  Tufnell 
sprang  up.  "  It's  human  !  I  swear  to  you 
it's  human  !  It's  the  kind  of  thing  we've 
come  from,  and  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to 
it.    Thet/  have  no  civilisation  to  haunt  them, 


and  to  make  them  curse  the  day  they  were 
born  ! " 

He  was  walking  the  dried,  dusty  grass  with 
reeling  steps.  Macintosh  hooked  an  arm 
through  his  and  drew  him  towards  the  door. 

"  Sure,  we'll  talk  of  it  after,"  he  said — 
"  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  Or  there's  plinty 
spare  time  to  the  back  of  that.  Ye're  woild 
from  want  of  sleep,  Tufnell,  man.  Let's  see 
now  if  I  can  do  annything,  though  I'm  not 
wishful  tu  interfere  with  Nature  often, 
moind." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  came  back  alone. 
Barrow  was  still  smoking  and  watching  the 
thickening  mists  across  the  compound. 
Eaucous  voices  and  the  harsh  jangle  of 
gongs  sounded  from  the  coolies'  quarters. 
Night-birds  called  now  and  again,  and  the 
snarl  of  the  river  among  the  mangrove-roots 
seemed  louder.  He  looked  up  at  Macintosh 
with  narrowed  eyes,  and  the  doctor  nodded. 

"Ay,  well,  hallucinations  are  common 
enough  up  here,"  he  said.  "An'  why 
wouldn't  they  be  ?  But  it's  none  so  aisy 
tu  get  the  betther  of  thim.  Ye  can  make 
no  sinse  out  of  this  idea  at  all,  Barrow  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  I  don't  much  like  the 
look  of  Tuffy,  old  man." 

"  Och,  bedad,  he'll  win  through  with  it  ! 
We  had  to  have  our'  firin',  did  we  not  ? 
The  bhoy,  now  —  he  is  settin'  down  with 
his  dark  hour  at  this  mi  nit." 

"  Young  Cutts  ?  Got  one  of  his  silent 
fits  again  ?  " 

"Silent,  is  it?  'Tis  the  back-ind  of  a 
week  since  I  had  a  word  from  him.  He  sits 
an'  looks  at  the  wall.  Did  he  come  across 
tu  see  ye,  thin  ?  " 

"No."  Barrow  refilled  his  pipe.  "Mac, 
I've  been  thinking  that  you  had  better  shift 
camp  again.  We  could  keep  an  eye  on  the 
mine  machinery  from  here,  and  I  think  it  is 
wise  for  us  all  to  be  together." 

Macintosh  twisted  his  big,  thin  body  to 
face  the  other  man  squarely. 

"  Four  white  men  tu  two  hundred  coolies 
is  not  over-big  odds  if  it  comes  tu  bein' 
ugly,"  he  said.  "  Bhut  I  du  not  think  it  is 
there  that  the  danger  lies.  It's  himsilf  a 
man  has  tu  foight  out  here,  an',  bedad,  it's 
precious  few  on  'em  understhand  it  in  toime. 
Ay,  so." 

"  We  got  through  it,"  said  Barrow  shortly. 

"  An'  you,  with  the  hard  head  like  an  ould 
pint  pot  tu  ye,  why  wouldn't  ye,  thin  ? 
An'  me  tu  busy  wi'  the  coolies  to  be  takin' 
up  notions,  glory  be.  Bhut  those  tu — we 
must  rouse  thim,  Barrow,  if  we  have  to 
marry  Cutts  tu  a  coolie  girl  tu  du  it." 
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"You  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing." 
Barrow  sat  up  in  alarm.  "  They  are  not 
bad-looking,  and  if  you  put  the  idea  into  his 
head " 

"  Blathers !  He  a  white  man,  an'  a 
gintleman  !  Howly  smoke,  an'  is  this  all  the 
ice  ye  have  ?  It's  gone  hot  on  me.  No, 
there  is  no  marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage 
for  the  white  man  who  chooses  tu  make  his 
livin'  beyont  the  coast,  an'  five  hundred 
miles  tu  the  back  of  that.  Well " — he  lifted 
himself  with  a  long  sigh — "  it's  my  best  f  ut 
I  must  be  puttin'  out  again.  There's  plinty 
sick  among  the  coolies  this  dhry  weather, 
an'  it's  glad  we  should  be  that  we  have  not 
the  wolves  an'  families  to  go  demented  over, 
for,  sure,  they  have  more  than  is  raisonable." 

Barrow  watched  him  tramp  into  the 
sliding  malarial  mists  from  the  mangrove 
swamps  where  the  mosquitoes  bred.  Then 
he  turned  into  his  hut  and  sat  down  to  write 
his  fifteenth  letter  to  the  syndicate  of  the 
Shallack  Mine. 

Barrow  was  the  eldest  of  this  little  colony 
of  white  men  which  lay  five  hundred  miles 
by  open  scow  up  the  Pe-ang  River,  and 
he  was  feeling  his  responsibilities  heavily 
to-night.  He  had  felt  them  before  when 
Derrett  died  of  fever  in  this  very  hut,  and 
when  Hendon,  once  a  lieutenant  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  had  gone  mad  and  disappeared. 
As  he  told  Macintosh,  he  himself  had  "  got 
through  it."  But  he  never  grew  accustomed 
to  the  breaking-in  of  the  young  ones.  He 
knew  how  the  loneliness  and  the  great  threat 
of  the  forest  jungles  told  on  them.  He 
knew  how  the  harsh  screaming  of  the  birds 
jarred  untried  nerves,  and  what  ghastly 
shapes  the  mangroves  took  in  the  changing 
lights.  He  knew  how  the  little  yellow 
noiseless  men  became  an  obsession,  a  living 
horror.  He  knew  how  the  longing  for  one 
night  of  London  or  New  York,  one  touch  of 
a  woman's  lips,  tore  the  soul  out  of  a  man 
for  the  time  and  left  his  pride  unguarded. 

He  knew  what  the  fever  and  ague  did, 
too,  and  how  the  enforced  idleness  of  these 
last  six  months  was  eating  into  the  spirits  of 
them  all.  So  he  worded  his  letter  with  all 
the  venom  at  his  command,  while  the  ooolie 
fires  blinked  at  him  across  the  empty  silence 
of  the  compound. 

It  was  an  hour  before  Macintosh's  work 
was  done  in  the  coolie  quarters,  and  another 
half -hour  before  the  derricks  and  crushing- 
plant  of  the  deserted  mine  showed  gaunt 
among  its  naked  earth-heaps.  Ten  months 
ago  the  machinery  in  the  crushing-shed, 
after  having  been  patched  by  Barrow  until 


it  was  no  more  than  a  shameless  collection 
of  scrap-iron,  had  finally  given  out,  and 
not  all  Barrow's  contrivances  and  makeshifts 
had  been  able  to  persuade  the  engines  to  run 
more  than  quarter-speed  without  the  boilers 
bursting,  or  the  rollers  to  work  evenly  in 
their  broken-cogged  connections.  He  and 
Tufnell  had  written  out  reports — acres  of 
reports — and  sent  them  down  to  head- 
quarters. But  the  gold  from  the  Shallack 
Mine  had  been  a  negligible  quantity  for 
some  time,  and  the  Syndicate  were  not 
inclined  to  spend  money  on  it.  They  sent 
up  an  order  for  Barrow  to  patch  the 
machinery,  and  the  four  white  men  had 
gone  up  with  one  impulse  and  looked  over 
the  shed  again. 

"Patch  it,"  said  Barrow ■ — "patch  it! 
Oh,  great  Scott,  even  I  can't  be  sure  what  is 
the  original  of  anything  now  !  " 

And  so  they  wrote  more  letters  and  sat 
down  to  wait  again. 

Over  the  races  and  the  cradles  and  the 
refuse  jungle-vines  were  thick  already,  and 
as  Macintosh's  tread  sounded  along  the 
track,  a  little  grey  monkey  sprang  chattering 
from  a  broken  derrick  and  swung  itself  into 
a  near  tree-top.  To  Macintosh's  fancy,  there 
was  something  of  threat  in  its  angry  tone. 
He  shook  himself  with  a  half -laugh. 

"  An'  it's  the  nice  ould  bhoy  I  am,  tu  be 
no  betther  than  Tufnell,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  hut  which  had 
once  been  Barrow's  office,  and  Macintosh 
grunted  as  he  climbed  the  last  slope. 

"  It's  a  foine  couple  the  tu  of  thim  are," 
he  muttered.  "  The  three,  bedad,  for  it  is 
Barrow's  intintion  tu  fret  himself  over  the 
notion  that  the  coolies  will  be  throublin'  us 
before  long.  Begor,  if  we  did  bhut  have 
a  tu-three  of  that  Syndicate  up  here  for  a 
week-ind,  we'd  sind  thim  back  wiser  !  Ay, 
would  we  !     Are  ye  there,  Cutts  ?  " 

Against  the  open  door  the  outline  of  a 
man  showed  faintly.  It  did  not  move,  but 
it  spoke,  and  Macintosh  thanked  Heaven  for 
that.  Cutts  had  not  spoken  of  his  free  will 
for  ten  days. 

"Whom  did  you  think  it  was,"  he  said 
now—"  the  Director  of  the  Syndicate  ?  " 

"  Belike.  Or  that  man-monkey  Tufnell 
is  for  iver  talkin'  about." 

"  What  man-monkey  ?  " 

Macintosh  had  passed  into  the  hut  and 
lit  the  hanging  lamp.  He  turned  at  the 
sharp  note  in  the  young  voice. 

"Faith,  I  have  tould  ye  this  hundred 
toimes  !  Tufnell  sees  it  walk  whin  he  has 
the  fever  on   him.     An',  bedad,  with  the 
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attacks  he's  had  lately,  'tis  the  strange  thing 
tu  me  that  he  is  contint  with  one.  I'd  be 
seein'  a  dozen,  no  less.  Come  an'  have  a 
play  at  the  shticks,  Cutts.  Ye  near  got 
home  on  me  last  toime." 

Cutts  moved  into  the  light.  He  was  a 
handsome  boy,  for  all  his  sullenness,  and  the 
long,  drooping  moustache  shading  his  rather 
weak  chin  gave  a  mournful  softness  to  his 
whole  face. 

"Can't,"  he  said  shortly.  "I  hurt  my 
hand." 

"  An'  what  would  ye  be  doin'  that  for  ? 
Let  me  see.  Glory  be  tu  goodness,  man, 
what  du  ye  mean  by  timptin'  blood-poisonin' 
on  ye  this  way  ?  " 

He  held  Cutts'  palm  close,  staring  at  the 
deep  ragged  tear  across  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 
The  skin  round  the  edge  of  it  was  stiffened, 
and  Macintosh  muttered  under  breath  as  he 
got  bandages  and  ointment. 

"  How  did  ye  do  that  ?  "  he  demanded. 
And  then,  to  Cutts'  silence,  he  added  :  "  The 
sinse  of  a  tame  cat  settin'  by  the  foire — 
that's  what  ye  have !  Stand  still,  now. 
Devil  a  bit  of  ye  stirs  out  o'  here  till  I'm 
through  with  ye.  An'  the  mail  is  goin' 
down  tu-morrow,  Cutts.  Bedad,  I  near 
forgot  tu  tell  ye  !  You'll  be  wantin'  tu 
wroite  tu  your  mother.  An'  what  will  she 
say  to  the  fist  ye  will  be  wroitin'  ?  " 

Cutts  laughed  shortly.  His  face  was  drawn 
with  the  pain  of  Macintosh's  handling. 

"I'll  tell  her  I  ricked  my  wrist  playing 
tennis,"  he  said. 

"  Tennis  ?  "  Macintosh  looked  up  in  amaze. 
"Is  it  the  same  throuble  on  ye  as  with 
Tufnell,  thin  ?  " 

"  H'you  think  I'd  tell  her  what  it's  like 
up  here  ? "  The  boy's  voice  was  bitter. 
"  She's  an  invalid,  and  she  thinks  about  me 
all  day  long.  Do  you  imagine  I'd  let  her 
have  this  to  think  about  ?  "  He  glanced 
round  the  empty,  desolate  hut,  with  the 
broken  chicks  a-t  the  end  leading  through  to 
the  bedrooms.  "  I  am  not  quite  such  a  cad, 
I  hope." 

"  What  do  ye  tell  her,  thin  ?  "  asked  Mac- 
intosh half  diffidently.  But  something 
seemed  to  have  broken  down  the  dam  of 
Cutts'  long  silence  at  last. 

"  I  tell  her  about  all  the  people  I  meet — 
the  jolly  girls  I  play  tenuis  with,  and  the 
fellows  who  lend  me  polo  ponies.  And  I 
tell  her  about  the  dances  I  go  to,  and  the 
swimming  matches  we  have.  Oh,  lots  of 
things ! " 

The  Pe-ang  was  full  of  alligators  up  here, 
^nd  the  only  dancing  was  done   by  dead 


leaves  in  a  wind.  Macintosh  rubbed  his 
nose  as  he  turned  away. 

"  I'm  not  sayin'  that  your  imagination  is 
any  more  legitimate  than  Tuffy's,"  he  said  ; 
"  bhut  if  the  tu  of  ye  will  be  belie vin'  what 
is  not  the  truth,  thin  it's  mighty  glad  I  am 
that  your  attack  has  taken  ye  so  peaceable- 
like,  Cutts." 

Two  days  later  Barrow  called  Macintosh 
aside. 

"That  ape  has  been  seen  in  the  compound," 
he  said.  "  One  of  the  foremen  told  me  that 
it  was  a  '  spirit-ape,'  and  it  had  come  for  a 
white  man.  It's  a  common  superstition,  I 
understand." 

Macintosh  felt  a  chill  across  his  shoulders, 
and  it  made  him  angry. 

"  Indeed  ?  An'  would  he  be  tellin'  us 
which  one  the  gintleraan  wants  ?  " 

"It  will  probably  be  the  lot,  unless  we 
can  clear  this  up.  The  fellow  was  green 
with  fear,  and  they'd  send  us  all  into  the 
next  world  sooner  than  stay  scared.  Tong 
Lip  as  good  as  hinted  it." 

"  Arrah,  what's  the  matter  with  powder 
an'  shot,  thin  ?  I'll  have  that  frind  of 
Tuffy's  tu-night,  an'  stretch  his  skin  between 
trees  tu-morrow." 

"  Wait  a  minute  !  "  Barrow  dropped  his 
voice.  "Tong  Lip's  description  was  like 
Tuffy's.  He  said  it  walked  like  a  man,  and 
its  arms  were  short,  though  it  swung  itself 
into  the  trees   like   a  monkey.     It    struck 

me — don't    laugh — but  it    struck    me 

You  know,  Hendon's  body  was  never  found." 

"  Ye   mean "     Macintosh  bit  at  his 

thumb  in  silence.  Then  he  lifted  his 
shoulders  with  a  kind  of  shudder.  "  It  is 
possible,"  he  said.  "  Faith,  is  there  aught 
that  is  not  possible  in  this  ould  rogue  of  a 
world  ?  W^e  will  watch,  thin,  Bhut  if  there 
is  no  other  way,  it  will  be  the  rifle,  Barrow. 
Sh-h-li  !  Ye  must  remimber  that  the 
manhood  went  out  of  Hendon  this  twelve- 
month an'  more.  An'  if  there  is  some 
ci'ature  to  quit  out  of  this,  it  must  be  him 
before  there  is  harm  done." 

"  Harm  !  "  Barrow  looked  startled.  "  I 
hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"Had  ye  not?  Well,  I  had.  What  would 
he  be  here  for,  else  ?  It's  lucky  we  will  be 
if  his  is  the  first  loife  goin'  out  of  here. 
•  Cutts  an'  I  will  shift  camp  tu-noight,  an'  ye 
will  sit  up  with  me.  We  will  not  tell  the 
others.     They  are  bhut  bhoys,  annyhow." 

The  memory  of  that  night's  watching  only 
left  Barrow  with  his  life.  And  yet  it  was 
nothing  to  a  night  which  came  after.  But 
the  sickly  paleness  of  dawn  was  over  the 
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compound  before  Macintosh  lifted  from 
where  he  lay  by  the  open  door  and  touched 
Barrow's  knee. 

"  Would  ye  conthrive  tu  look  ? "  he 
whispered.     "  Tu,  an'  no  less  1 " 

It  seemed  no  more  than  the  flicker  of 
tree  -  shadows  across  the  compound,  but 
they  leapt  and  darted  and  ran  back  and 
forth  as  tree-shadows  never  did.  There  was 
no  sound  in  the  whole  world,  and  in  the 
grey  hush  and  the  flicker  of  that  noiseless 
life  Barrow  shivered  with  sweat  on  his 
forehead.     Macintosh  spoke. 

"  I  du  not  know  what  is  the  one,  bhut  the 
other  is  a  man — I  saw  the  skin  glisten.  Will 
ye  come — now  ?  " 

He  dropped  into  the  shadows  and  wriggled 
away.  Barrow  followed,  feeling  physically 
sick.  So  many  yeare  among  the  ingrained 
superstition  of  the  East  had  not  left  him 
where  it  found  him. 

A  scream  split  up  the  silence,  rocking 
through  the  trees  and  echoing  along  the 
river.  Tufnell  burst  out  through  the  hut 
door,  with  livid  face  and  eyes  contracted  by 
horror. 

"  I  saw  it  again  ! "  he  stuttered.  "  It  looked 
in  at  the  window  !  Mac,  Barrow,  I  saw 
it !  Oh,  why  did  you  give  me  that  sleeping- 
stuff,  so  I  couldn't  get  up  at  once  ?  I 
thought  I'd  have  died  !     I  saw  it !  " 

The  flickering  shadows  had  gone  at  the 
first  sound,  and  the  two  men  had  Tufnell 
by  the  arms.  They  swept  him  back  to  the 
hut  and  shut  the  door. 

"  Aisy  !  Would  ye  wake  the  whole  camp 
on  us  ?  "  cried  Macintosh.  "  Ye  saw  it,  did 
ye  ?  An'  ye'd  had  the  sinse  of  a  white 
mouse  ye'd  have  seen  it  for  the  last  toime  ! 
Barrow  an'  I  were  after  the  gintlemin  with 
the  rifles  then." 

''But  you  couldn't  have  shot  it.  It — 
it  isn't  human  ;  its  eyes  showed  that.  You 
couldn't  have  killed  it.  But  it  will  kill  me 
if  it  comes  again.  Don't  leave  me,  you 
fellows — don't  leave  me  !  " 

"  Begor,  we  will  see  if  it  is  apt  tu  be 
human  tu-morrow  night,"  said  Macintosh 
cheerfully.     "  Ye  saw  the  one  only,  thin  ? " 

"  How  many  more  do  you  want  ?  Oh, 
you  fellows,  you  fellows,  I  must  get  away 
from  this  place  !  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here — 
I  shall  die  !  " 

"Blathers  I "  saidMacintosh  unconcernedly, 
and  tucked  him  into  bed.  But  when  the 
camp  roused  in  the  morning,  a  very  real  fear 
roused  with  it.  A  coolie  boy  had  been  found 
dead  by  the  river,  and  Macintosh's  examina- 
tion proved  that  he  hhd  been  strangled. 


"  The  min  putt  it  down  to  that  ould  ape," 
he  said,  "  which  is  just  where  it  should  be, 
of  course.  Bhut  if  it  takes  another  life,  ours 
go  with  it.  Du  you  fellows  understand  that  ? 
They  will  not  have  anny  thricks  played  on 
them,  these  coolies." 

He  looked  round  the  table,  where  the  four 
white  men  were  breakfasting  off  muddy  fish 
and  sodden  bread.  Barrow  nodded  brief 
assent.  Tufnell  shuddered  and  pushed  his 
plate  aside.  The  constant  fever  attacks  had 
sapped  his  nerve. 

"Well,  let  us  get  through  and  be  done 
with  it,"  he  said.  "  We  can  only  die  once, 
thanks  be." 

Young  Cutts  laughed,  tipping  his  chair 
back.  He  had  torn  the  bandage  from  his 
hand,  and  it  showed  swelled  and  blackened. 

"  Only  once  ?  "  he  said.  "  Up  here  we  die 
every  day.  We're  dead  to  everything  every 
day,  aren't  we — the  men  we  knew,  and  the 
women  we  loved,  and  the  games  we  played  ? 
I'm  younger  than  you,  but  I'd  begun  to 
learn  what  life  was.  Now  I've  learnt  what 
death  is.  Tuffy  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  tree-men  and  the  cave-men  had  the  best 
of  it.  They  lived  and  they  fought  and  they 
died,  but  they  didn't  think.  That  hell  is 
reserved  for  us  civilised  men.  Oh,  if  only 
we  needn't  tImiJc !  If  only  we  could  get  back 
to  their  day  and  stop  thinking  !  " 

He  stood  up  abruptly  and  went  out. 
Macintosh  stared  after  him. 

"  Faith,  the  youth  of  this  assembly  makes 
loife  clane  an'  cheerful  for  us  older  min," 
he  observed.  "  Have  ye  got  anything  tu  be 
sayin',  Tuffy  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  soul  enough  to  feel  at  all, 
you'd  be  hipped,  too."  Tufnell  pushed  his 
chair  back.  "  I  suppose  you'll  want  us  to 
atend  that  funeral,  will  you  ?  You  don't  do 
things  by  halves." 

Macintosh's  laugh  followed  him  out, 
but  the  Irishman's  face  was  grave  as  he 
bent  over  to  Barrow. 

"What  would  ye  be  lettin'  on  that  the 
second  thing  was  ?  "  he  asked.  "  One  was 
a  man^  an'  it  was  a  man  did  the  stranglin'. 
Bhut  the  other  ?  An'  is  it  the  other  that 
froightens  Tufnell  an'  the  coolies  ?  xin' 
whoy  du  they  see  bhut  the  one  ?  " 

"  The  devil  knows  !  "  said  Barrow,  and 
went  away  troubled,  to  prepare  for  the  funeral 
of  the  coolie  boy  and  for  the  after  pacification 
of  the  camp. 

Macintosh  searched  for  footprints  on  the 
drying  weed  and  the  caked  mud  by  the  naked 
mangrove  roots,where  great  land-crabs  backed 
away  with  snapping  claws.     But  he  found 
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the  footprints  of  men  only,  and  the  smell 
of  decay  and  of  over-ripe  fruits  followed  him 
hack  to  that  solemn  service  before  the  ranks 
of  yellow-brown  men  whose  stohd  indifference 
hid  a  threat  that  the  white  men  fully  guessed 
at.  If  the  "  spirit-ape"  was  not  content 
with  this,  then  it  was  a  white  life  that  he 
had  come  for,  and  he  should  have  it. 

The  camp  kept  its  own  watch  that  night — 
kept  it  with  the  sound  of  gongs  and 
tom-toms  and  the  unmusical  Malay  singing. 
It  fell  asleep  at  last,  exhausted  by  its  efforts. 
But  in  the  intense  silence  which  followed, 
Macintosh  woke  suddenly  in  the  belief  that 
a  clammy  hand  had  touched  his  breast.  He 
sprang  up  and  looked  from  the  window. 
The  compound  was  seething  in  the  white 
mist  of  dawn,  and  the  trees  beyond  it  lifted 
in  huge  disintegrated  masses.  In  the  mist  two 
things  moved — shapeless,  almost  colourless 
at  times,  then  vaguely  outlined  in  somewhat 
human  form.  They  seemed  to  be  dancing 
noiselessly  there  with  the  mist  in  the  sun- 
dried  compound,  and  Macintosh  felt  the 
prickle  of  horror  up  his  spine  and  along 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  TufnelFs  word3  came 
to  him  again  :  "  You  can't  kill  it !  I  tell 
you  it  isn't  human.  You  can't  kill  it ! "  He 
reached  over  and  took  his  rifle. 

"  Be  jabers,  I'll  thry,  annyhow  !  "  he  said, 
and  went  out,  ghost-like  and  silent  in  his 
pale  pyjamas. 

Which  was  the  thing  Tufnell  and  the 
cooHes  saw,  and  which  was  reserved  for 
hi'jself  and  Barrow,  he  did  not  know  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  rifle  would  answer  that 
question.  The  mist  was  thick  as  he  crawled 
round  the  compound  rim.  Near  the  huts 
he  halted,  trying  to  dredge  through  it  with 
his  keen  eyesight.  Then  something  dropped 
on  him  from  behind,  gripping  his  throat 
with  eager,  strong  fingers.  Its  weight  was 
heavy  on  him — too  heavy  for  him  to  throw 
it  off  or  to  twist.  He  struggled,  feeling  the 
sweat  spring  on  his  skin  and  the  hght 
dance  and  freckle  and  darken  before  his 
eyes.     Then  sense  left  him  and  he  lay  still. 

Barrow  knelt  over  him  when  he  woke, 
and  Barrow's  face  was  grim.  "  You're  not 
the  only  one  who  was  called  for  last  night," 
he  said.  "  They  got  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
river  huts,  and  she's  dead.  Yes,  you're 
all  right.  Lipi  Tat  found  you  and  helped 
bring  you  back.  You  cured  his  wife  last 
week.  But  there  are  plenty  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  stick  you  where  you  lay. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  life  for  a  life  over 
this,  old  man." 

"There    shall    be."      Macintosh  sat  up, 


rubbing  his  throat.  "  It  w^as  a  human 
caught  me,  an'  whin  I  get  the  killin'  of  him 
tu-night,  sure,  I'll  be  apt  tu  du  it  in  a  way 
he  will  not  loike  !  " 

"If  you  don't  do  it  to-night,  you  won't 
do  it  at  all,"  said  Barrow  significantly. 
"  Here's  a  deputation  now.     I  expected  it." 

"  Um-m  !  "  grunted  Macintosh,  getting  on 
his  feet.  "  Tell  tu  thim,  Barrow,  that  I  am 
going  tu  settle  the  hash  of  that  ould  ghost 
tu-night,  fur  sure.  Tell  thim  that  I  have 
got  medicine  that  will  du  it,  bhut  they  must 
keep  each  one  in  his  house,  or  they  will  be 
apt  to  find  themselves  with  the  loss  of  their 
own  lives,  for  my  medicine  is  strong.  An', 
bedad,  that's  thrutli !  How  can  we  go  shootin' 
by  an'  large  with  them  streelin'  all  over  the 
compound  ?  " 

Barrow  translated,  and  the  coolie  spokesman 
answered  politely  that  medicine  would  not 
kill  a  spirit-ape.     Macintosh  grunted  again. 

"Ah,  it's  the  outrageous  old  bhoys  they 
are  for  common-sinse  !     Let  me  at  'em  !  " 

For  a  full  half -hour  the  two  white  men 
talked  to  the  deputation.  They  had  seen 
the  half-hid  knives  in  the  yellow-brown 
hands,  and  the  half -hid  threat  in  the  cunning 
flat  faces.  But  without  that  they  knew  well 
that  their  lives  were  not  worth  the  paper 
their  birth  certificates  were  written  on  if 
they  could  not,  in  Barrow's  language,  "  put 
up  a  bluff*  that  would  stand." 

The  men  retired  at  last,  surly  and 
unsatisfied,  and  Barrow  called  in  Cutts  and 
Tufnell,  and  shut  both  doors. 

"  It's  come  to  this,"  he  said.  "  If  there's 
another  death  to-night,  the  coolies  will  fly 
off  the  handle.  It  will  be  a  clean  wipe-out, 
and  I  don't  much  blame  them.  Now,  shall 
we  get  a  scow  and  make  a  bolt  for  it — there's 
just  the  chance  that  we  may  get  away — or 
shall  we  see  the  thing  through  ?  I  have  no 
right  to  endanger  your  lives,  but  I'm  not  keen 
on  knuckling  down.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Cutts  said  nothing.  His  "  silent  fit " 
had  returned,  and  he  sat  sullenly  nursing 
his  hand.  Tufnell  said  a  great  deal,  and 
Macintosh  looked  at  him. 

"  Begorra,  it's  amazin'  the  amount  of  wit 
ye  haven't  got !  "  he  said.  "  There  is  not  one 
of  your  plans  could  hould  up  longer  than 
your  breath  is  blowin'  it.  A  pleasint  lot  of 
good  ye  are,  an'  wuth  Cutts  tu  the  back 
of  ye  yet !  Let  me  see  that  hand  of  yours, 
Cutts.  Ah,  what  have  ye  been  at,  at  all, 
at  all,  tu  make  this  of  it,  bhoy  ?  " 

Cutts  yielded  up  the  swelled,  inflamed 
hand  indifferently.  His  eyes  were  tired  and 
strange.     Then  he  spoke  suddenly. 
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"  They  were  lucky  beggars,  those  tree-men, 
yon  know.     They  couldn't  think  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  an'  your  thinkin'  ! "  cried 
Macintosh,  in  exasperation.  "There'll  be 
none  of  us  thinkin'  tu-morrow  if  we  don't 
think  tu  some  purpose  now.  I  will  be 
stayin'  with  you,  Barrow,  an'  we  have  tu 
revolvers  an'  three  rifles,  tu  say  nothin'  of 
an  ould  duck-gun.  The  others  must  do  as 
they  best  will.  An'  though  I  cannot  promise 
tu  thim  a  long  life,  sure,  it  may  be  merry." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  we'll  have  to  stay,"  said 
Tuf nell,  shrugging.  "  We  can't  show  funk 
before  a  set  of  beastly  coolies." 

"  Remimber  ye  that  tu-morrow  mornin'," 
said  Macintosh  grimly.  "  Cutts,  if  ye  take 
the  bandage  off  again,  ye'll  be  a  dead  man 
with  tetanus  within  the  week  belike.  Shall 
we  sthroll  along  out  an'  see  how  lies  the 
land,  Barrow  ?  " 

They  gave  the  result  of  their  inspection  at 
the  midday  meal.  It  was  not  encouraging. 
The  women  were  burning  joss-sticks  and 
praying  their  gods  in  mortal  fear  of  the  night ; 
but  the  men  were  standing  in  sullen  groups, 
and  they  looked  aslant  with  muttering  whispers 
as  the  white  men  went  by.  Tufnell  thrust 
aside  the  dried  goat's  meat  and  the  half -rotten 
bananas,  and  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Oh,  what's  the  good  of  praying  ?  "  he 
said.  "  They  don't  expect  their  gods  to 
answer,  do  they  ?  " 

"Presumably,"  said  Barrow  dryly.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  prayed — until  the  last 
two  days. 

"  They  are  fools,"  said  Cutts  sharply.  "  If 
prayers  could  do  anything,  my  mother  would 
have  had  me  out  of  this  long  ago." 

"  Well,  we'll  probably  all  be  out  of  it  by 
this  time  to-morrow,"  answered  Barrow,  and 
Cutts  laughed  as  he  left  the  room.  But 
that  laugh  haunted  Barrow. 

He  spoke  of  it  to  Macintosh  that  night, 
when  the  two  sat  waiting  in  the  silence 
for  the  coming  of  the  Thing.  Across  the 
compound,  noise  had  died  out  where  the 
coolies  had  shut  themselves  into  their  huts. 
Tufnell  and  Cutts  had  gone  to  bed  long  ago 
— Cutts  with  indifference  and  Tufnell  with 
half -shamed  apology. 

"I  would  be  no  use,  you  know,"  he  had 
said.  "  If  I  saw  that  thing  again,  I'd  go  mad, 
I  think.  I  couldn't  shoot  at  it,  and  I  don't 
think  there's  any  earthly  use  in  your  trying. 
I — I  feel  that  it  isn't  a  living  thing,  you  know." 

"  If  ye  should  maybe  feel  the  grip  of  his 
paws  on  your  throat,  ye'd  feel  different,  I'm 
thinkin',"  said  Macintosh.  "  Bhut  be  off. 
Two  of  us  can  fix  him,  an'  pHnty,  tu." 


Barrow  spoke  little  during  those  long 
hours  in  the  dreary,  close  hut.  Once  he  said  : 
"  Shall  we  see  the  two  again,  I  wonder  ?  " 

And  Macintosh  answered  :  "  Faith,  I  know 
which  I'm  putting  dayloight  intu  if  we  du." 

And  a  little  later  Barrow  said  :  "I'm  rather 
anxious  about  young  Cutts,  you  know.  I 
believe  he  is  half  off  his  head  sometimes." 

To  this  Macintosh  retorted  :  "  Ah,  it's  a 
mighty  lot  of  throuble  you'd  be  meetin'  if 
all  that  you  were  lookin'  for  came  your 
way."  And  then  they  were  silent,  with  the 
chill  of  dread  and  mystery  on  them,  and 
the  dark  of  night  about  them  drifting 
imperceptibly  into  the  pallor  of  dawn. 

The  trees  were  shaping  into  darker  blots 
on  the  dark  when  Macintosh  gripped  Barrow's 
shoulder. 

"I  see  them,  bedad,"  he  said.  "Tu, 
there  are,  an'  that's  thruth.    Ah,  ye  divils  !  " 

He  flung  his  rifle  forward  and  a  double 
shot  rang  out.  Barrow  heard  a  scream, 
high,  shrill,  and  unearthly — it  curdled  his 
blood — and  then  he  saw  Macintosh  leap 
over  the  low  window-sill,  slipping  in  fresh 
bullets  as  he  ran.  Cries  and  curses  of 
confusion  came  from  the  coolie  quarters, 
and  Barrow  shouted  to  them — 

"  Follow  the  Boctor-sahib  !  He  has  killed 
the  beast !  He  has  killed  it!  "  And  then  he, 
too,  ran  on  into  the  night. 

Along  the  trees  sheltering  the  river, 
Macintosh  followed  what  seemed  like  the 
scrambling  and  crashing  of  more  than  one 
body.  The  sounds  came  out  of  the  black 
dark  among  the  upper  branches,  and  a  thin, 
querulous  thread  of  sobbing  underran  the 
other  noise.  Macintosh  set  his  lips  grimly 
as  he  heard  it.  For  he  could  swear  that  that 
sound  was  human.  In  the  tangling  banyan 
roots  that  made  a  lattice- work  before  the 
river  he  stopped  suddenly.  Overhead  the 
Thing  had  halted  also.  There  seemed  to 
be  one  only,  and  it  was  evidently  crouched 
in  the  branches,  complaining  in  low,  wordless 
mutters.     Macintosh  lifted  his  voice. 

"  Come  down,  or  I'll  shoot ! "  he  cried. 
"  Will  ye  come,  thin  ?  " 

For  what  seemed  an  eternity  he  waited. 
Then,  with  an  unspoken  prayer,  he  fired. 

There  was  a  gesticulating  and  ever- 
thickening  crowd  of  coolies  round  the  still 
thing  on  the  ground  when  Macintosh  thrust 
out  to  meet  Barrow.  He  put  his  hand  on 
Barrow's  arm  and  turned  him  away. 

"  Come  back,"  he  said.  "  They  will  bring 
him — it  in.  We  will,  maybe,  see  the  ape  no 
more,  Barrow.  It  has  got  the  white  loife 
for  which  it  came." 


"  He  put  his  band  on  Barrow's  arm  and  turned  him  away." 
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"  Then  it  was  Hendon  ? "  whispered 
Barrow. 

"  No."  Macintosh  looked  straight  forward 
into  the  grey  dawn.  "No,  it  was  Cutts. 
He  has  been  clane  and  crazy  this  month 
past,  although  ye  did  not  know  ut.  I  was 
lookin'  for  something  to  happen,  bhut  I  did 
not  expect  this.  An'  what  that  other  was 
that  came  for  him,  I  du  not  know.  Perhaps 
we  will  not  know  now." 

They  buried  young  Cutts  that  afternoon, 
and  through  the  night  following  Tufnell 
slept  peacefully.  His  eyes  were  clear  and 
sane  when  he  spoke  to  Macintosh  of  the 
matter  some  days  later. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  I've  been  a 
fool,  Mac,"  he  said. 

"Sure,  ye  need  not  putt  yesilf  tu  the 
throuble,"  said  Macintosh  politely. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  Tufnell,  "  that 
it  must  have  been  only  Cutts  all  the  time. 
I  said  it  wasn't  human,  but  a  man  is 
hardly  human  when  he's  mad,  is  he  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Macintosh,  glancing 
down  at  the  letter  which  he  was  writing  to 
young  Cutts'  mother. 

"And,  of  course,  he  didn't  look  human 
with  nothing  but  those  monkey-skins  tied 
round  him.  The  coolies  think  the  same 
now.  It  was  only  that  old  yarn  about  a 
spirit-ape  that  scared  them.  And,  of  course, 
nobody  has  seen  anything  since  —  since 
Cutts  went." 

"  Of  course  not,"  agreed  Macintosh.  But 
his  keen  glance  followed  Tufnell  out  with 
something  of  curiosity  in  it.  "  Then  it  was 
only  Cutts  they  saw,"  he  said.  "And  whoy 
is  the  other  reserved  for  Barrow  and  me 
only  ?  An'  is  it  both  of  us  have  seen  it 
again,  I  would  well  like  to  know  ?  Bedad,  I 
ixpected  tu  see  ut  standing  with  the  three 
of  us  ^  the  bhoy's  grave." 

And  then  he  finished  his  letter. 

"  To  prove  to  you  the  esteem  in  which 
your  son  was  held  up  here,"  he.  wrote,  "I 
can  assure  you  that  every  white  man  within 
a  hundred  miles  was  present  at  the  funeral. 
He  will  be  much  missed  on  the  tennis  and  the 
polo  ground,  and  a  big  entertainment  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely  in  honour  of  his  memory.  I  am 
requested  by  his  many  friends  to  assure  you 
of  their  deep  sympathy  and  regret." 

He  addressed  the  envelope  and  licked  it 
down.  Then  he  glanced  round  the  comfort- 
less room,  with  the  broken  chicks  and  the 
dirty  floor.  Across  the  compound  Barrow 
was  walking  with  head  bent,  and  Macintosh 
knew  what  he  had  come  to  say. 


"  Yes,  I  saw  it  again  last  noight,"  he  said, 
as  Barrow  came  in—"  same  as  yesilf." 

"  It — perhaps  it  was  only  shadows  in  the 
compound,"  said  Barrow. 

"  Bhut  ye  know  that  it  was  not,  and  so 
do  I.     Then  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  I've  been  thinking  that— well,  you  know 
that  all  things  seem  possible  up  here " 

"  If  ye  have  a  theory  at  all,  out  with  it,  and 
I  will  not  laugh  at  ye.  Faith,  in  this  quare 
ould  life  of  ours,  who  is  tu  say  what  is  truth 
and  what  is  not  .^  " 

Barrow  lowered  his  voice,  and  even 
through  the  quick  dusk  which  was  filling  the 
room,  Macintosh  saw  that  he  looked  shame- 
faced. 

"  Cutts  was  always  longing  to  go  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  our  race — to  the  day  when 
we  couldn't  think.  We  don't  know  what 
we  came  from  or  to  what  we  go,  and  if  it 
could  be  possible  for  the  past  to  incorporate 
itself  with  the  present  under  conditions  which 
invited  the  fusion,  then — then  I  think  Cutts 
let  himself  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  what 
was  once  our  life." 

"  Glory  be  tu  goodness  !  "  said  Macintosh, 
staring.  "  Du  ye  know  what  ye  are  saying 
at  all  ?  " 

"  You  and  I  have  seen  what  we  were  and 
what  we  are  playing  together  in  the  com- 
pound," said  Barrow.  "  For  some  reason 
which  I  can't  explain,  Tufnell  and  the 
coolies  could  only  see  the — the  other  while 
it  was  possessing  Cutts.  For  some  reason 
which  also  I  can't  explain,  you  and  I  see  a 
dim  shape  in  the  compound  still.  Is  it  the 
essence  of  all  that  was  savage  and  primitive 
and  enduring  in  our  race,  waiting  for  another 
man  to  give  it  a  home— as  Cutts  did,  and 
perhaps  Hendon  ? " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  there  was  silence 
— a  long  silence,  which  Barrow  broke  himself. 

"  Of  course,  you  can  call  it  rot "  he 

began,  and  then  Macintosh  stood  up  with  a 
quick  movement. 

"  I  du  not,"  he  said — "  no,  I  du  not. 
Bhut  we  will  keep  this  matter  tu  ourselves, 
Barrow.  An',  sure,  we  will  attimpt  to  kape 
that  ould  ape  disim bodied  for  long  enough 
tu  discourage  him  well.  An'  we  will  watch 
Tufnell." 

"  And  ourselves,"  said  Barrow.  Then  he 
laughed.  "  What  would  the  fellows  at  home 
think  to  hear  us  talking  like  this  ?  "  he  said. 

"  They  haven't  lived  here,"  answered 
Macintosh,  and  the  two  men  stood  in  silence, 
watching  the  mist  crav.^1  and  lift  anioug  the 
mangroves  where  the  edges  of  the  night 
touched,  sickly  warm  and  black. 
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THE    BRIDGE     OF    BOATS    AT    BAGDAD. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

AND  THE  WAR 

By  J.   A.   LEE  and   HAROLD  J.   SHEPSTONE 


THE  visit  of  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  to  Basra  and  other  places 
now  in  occupation  of  the  British 
in  Lower  Mesopotamia  is  evidence  how 
important  the  Government  regard  the  future 
destiny  of  this  interesting  land.  Lideed,  His 
Excellency  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
came  from  India  especially  to  see  for  himself 
local  conditions,  to  enable  him  to  judge  what 
measures  were  desirable  for  the  security  of 
the  country.  It  was  shortly  after  Turkey 
threw  in  her  lot  with  Germany,  and  definitely 
arrayed  herself  against  us  and  our  Allies,  that 
a  British  expedition,  composed  of  British 
and  Indian  troops  and  river  gunboats, 
entered  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we  heard  that 
the  little  cable  station  of  Foa  had  fallen. 
This  success  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
occupation  of  Basra  and  Kurna.  Then 
came  delays  in  the  forward  movement 
towards  Bagdad,  which  we  may  take  it  to  be 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition. 
Discontented  Arab  tribes,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  Karun  River,  just  over  the 
Persian  frontier,  where  are  the  w^orks  and 
fields  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil   Company, 
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from  whence  our  warships  derive  their  main 
supply  of  oil-fuel,  were  induced  by  the 
Turks  to  fight  against  us.  This  meant  a 
diversion  of  the  forces,  and  the  rebellion 
was  only  quelled  after  some  stiff  fighting 
in  the  neiirhbourhood  of  Ahwaz.  Since  then 
the  expedition  has  been  pushing  steadily 
northward,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  has 
reached  Amara,  on  the  Tigris,  nearly  half- 
way to  Bagdad.  Now  that  the  Turks 
are  known  to  be  withdrawing  their  armies 
from  their  Asiatic  possessions  to  defend 
Constantinople,  our  progress  towards  Bagdad 
will  probably  be  accelerated. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Turkish  domination  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  great  tract  of  land 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is 
doomed.  It  is  a  country  of  engrossing 
interest,  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity, 
its  wealth  of  historical  associations,  and  its 
potential  commercial  possibilities.  To  Great 
Britain  its  future  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, both  politically  and  commercially. 
We  drove  piracy  from  its  waters  and  opened 
its  rivers  and  waterways  to  navigation,  and 
to-day  they  are  illuminated   by  our  light- 
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houses.  This  pioneer  work  has  demanded 
of  us  much  expenditure  in  both  blood  and 
treasure.  Then  the  trade  of  the  region  is  in 
our  hands.  British  steamers  have  for  years 
regularly  plied  the  Tigris  from  its  mouth  to 
Bagdad,  On  the  Euphrates,  British  engineers 
have  thrown  a  dam  across  the  river,  by  means 
of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
hitherto  desert  land  have  been  reclaimed  and 
made  fertile.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is 
the  political  significance,  and  here  arises  the 
question  of  the  terminus  of  that  German 
enterprise,  the  Bagdad  Eailway,  and  the 
control  of  the  routes  to  its  sacred  cities, 


village  of  Foa,  important  only  in  that  it  is  a 
cable  terminus.  From,  this  point  almost  right 
up  to  Kurna,  where  the  two  rivers  meet,  the 
banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  innumerable 
streams  and  channels  that  intersect  it,  are 
lined  with  magnificent  palm  groves,  for  this 
is  the  centre  of  the  date  industry.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  one  journeys  through  forests 
of  palm  trees.  The  groves  extend  back  on 
either  side  of  the  river  for  miles,  though  the 
further  inland  one  goes,  the  less  vigorous  are 
the  trees,  for,  as  the  Arabs  say,  "  The  father 
of  the  trees  must  have  its  feet  in  water  and 
its  head  in  fire." 


HARVESTING     DATES     AT     BASRA. 


largely  visited  by  Indian  pilgrims.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  a  British  force  is  now  in 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  why  drastic 
reforms  may  be  expected  at  the  termination 
of  the  War. 

The  gateway  to  this  wonderful  land,  so  full 
of  charm  and  romance,  of  ancient  cities  and 
picturesque  people,  and  of  which  we  shall  no 
doubt  hear  much  in  the  near  future,  is  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  or  "  The  Arabs'  Biver,"  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
a  beautiful  stream  that  empties  itself  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  On  its  western  or  Turkish 
bank,  near  its  mouth,  stands  the  mud-walled 


Almost  midway  between  Foa  and  Kurna 
is  Basra,  the  chief  port  of  Turkish  Arabia, 
boasting  of  a  population  of  80,000  souls. 
For  centuries  Basra  was  the  home  of  Arabian 
poetry  and  learning,  while  tradition  says  it 
was  from  here  that  Sinbad  the  Sailor  made 
his  seven  voyages.  It  is  famous  to-day  as 
the  place  from  which  the  dates  are  shipped  ; 
and  how  important  this  industry  is  to  Basra 
may  be  gauged  when  it  is  stated  that  75,368 
tons  of  this  fruit,  valued  at  £582,074,  was 
the  quantity  and  value  exported  in  1913. 
The  time  to  visit  Basra  and  its  neigbourhood, 
which  is  regarded  by  all  Arabs  and  by  many 
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travellers  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions 
in  the  world — a  kind  of  Arabian  Venice — is 
in  September,  when  the  dates  are  orathered. 
Then  you  can  taste  something  that  for  sheer 
sweetness  has  no  rival  in  fruits.  A  freshly 
picked  Basra  date  is  a  warm,  scented,  date- 
flavoured  miniature  bag  of  honey.  After 
eating  four  or  five,  you  will  go  a  year  or  two 
before  touching  even  the  tough  imitation 
that  is  sold  in  London  under  the  same  name. 

Some  fifty  miles  above  Basra,  in  the  elbow 
of  the  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers, 
stands  Kurna,  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  here  the  traveller  is 
shown  a  large  tree,  of  no  very  venerable 
appearance, which  the  natives  claim  to  be  "The 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil."  If 
we  did  not  know  that  ruthless  Time  and  the 
neglect  of  man  reduces  God's  fairest  lands  to 
wildernesses,  it  would  be  a  strain  on  our 
imagination  to  picture  here  a  garden,  and, 
above  all,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  for  the 
moment  we  get  any  distance  away  from 
the  river  or  its  tributaries  or  channels,  it  is 
all  desert. 

We  are  now  in  the  Tigris  proper — and 
what  a  river!     Eich  as  the  Nile,  wayward 


and  tricky  as  the  Irrawaddy,  it  has  plundered 
the  earth  for  centuries  and  hidden  the 
greater  part  of  its  treasures  in  the  sea.  Each 
year  it  wastes  its  strength  in  the  marshes, 
yet  it  is  mighty  for  good  or  evil,  according  as 
man's  skill  conserves  or  wastes  its  waters. 
Sandbanks  impede  its  navigation  at  the  low 
season  of  the  year.  The  native  cultivator, 
for  the  irrigation  of  his  paltry  plot,  cuts  a 
trench  in  the  bank  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
strong  freshets  flowing  down  in  the  spring 
rush  into  the  trench  until  it  gradually 
becomes  a  tributary  of  the  river,  and  later 
is  lost  in  the  desert  marshes.  It  is,  never- 
theless, full  of  life.  In  the  low  marshes 
wild-fowl,  geese,  and  duck  of  every  kind 
abound,  while  in  the  backwaters  may  be  seen 
pink-legged  flamingoes,  herons,  and  cranes. 
Here  and  there  are  encampments  of  Arabs, 
sons  of  Adam,  rovers  of  the  desert,  keepers 
of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  or 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  stately  daughter 
of  Eve,  "  who  are  fair  and  eat  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows."  Arab  villages  of 
reeds  and  mud  frequently  stand  upon  tlie 
very  banks  of  the  river. 

The   opening   up   to   navigation    of    the 


A     "lynch"    steamer    on    the    TIGRIS 
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Mesopotamiau  rivers  is  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  House  of  Lynch,  who  in  1841,  when 
still  the  authority  of  the  Turk  w^as  but 
nominal,  began  to  trade  by  means  of  large 
river  vessels  built  of  teak  brought  into  the 
country  from  the  Malabar  coast.  These 
vessels  carried  about  120  tons  of  cargo 
apiece,  and  were  tracked  by  natives  escorted 
by  guards.  The  history  of  the  growth  of 
this  House  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  formed  by  it 
some  years  later,  marks  the  growth  of  British 
commerce  in  these  regions,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
pioneers  of  inland  navigation.  Should  its 
history  ever  be  recorded,  the  narrator  will 
be  faced  with  an  abundance  of  interesting 
material  rather  than  a  scarcity  thereof.  For 
in  the  early  days  adventures  abounded.    The 


part  of  the  Turks.  This  native  method  of 
securing  redress  is  not  without  its  humour. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  fair  treatment  from 
their  own  Government,  they  pull  the  lion's 
tail  by  firing  upon  a  peaceful  British  steamer. 
This  instantly  results  in  the  lion  making  a 
roar  in  the  councils  at  Constantinople,  and 
roaring  until  something  is  done  to  remove 
the  annoyance,  and  so  the  native  obtains 
w^hat  he  wants. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Kurna,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  small  brick- 
built  mosque  enclosing  the  tomb  of  Ezra  the 
Prophet,  with  buildings  attached  for  the 
accommodation  of  Jewish  devotees  and  their 
families,  of  whom  large  numbers  yearly  visit 
the  spot.  Beyond  Ezra's  tomb  the  country 
is  flat,  the  glaring  whitish  brown  of  the 
desert  only  relieved  by  occasional  patches  of 
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vessels  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  powerful 
tribes.  Pirates,  too,  infested  the  river  ;  and 
thus  it  is  you  find  Arab  villages  along  the 
Shat-el-Arab  are  invariably  built  up  the 
creeks,  well  hidden  from  the  main  stream. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  open  or  insidious 
opposition  of  the  Turks  had  to  be  contended 
with.  That  this  House  should  have  lived 
and  thrived  throughout  these  years  is  a 
tribute  alike  to  its  iuflexible  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  that  tact  which  comes  from 
ripe  experience  in  dealing  with  Oriental 
peoples.  The  name  of  "  Lynch  "  is  a  house- 
hold one  throughout  the  land,  and  if  in 
these  latter  days  the  Arabs  fire  occasional 
shots  at  their  river  steamers,  it  is  only  with 
the  view  of  drawing  through  them  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  to 
some  fresh  and  glaring   oppression  on  the 


green  marking  the  presence  of  a  canal,  xlll 
around  is  a  dead  level  plain  but  for  the 
remains  of  ancient  canals,  whose  high  banks 
are  increased  in  size  by  frequent  sandstorms, 
which  the  mirage  magnifies  into  low  ranges 
of  hills.  A  distant  caravanserai  looms  high 
above  the  horizon  like  unto  a  great  castle, 
to  fade  into  the  commonplace  and  the  mean 
as  the  traveller  approaches,  while  towards 
the  Euphrates  marshes  a  great  city  seems  to 
float  in  the  ether,  proving  to  be  only  a  group 
of  Arab  tents. 

Along  the  banks  we  note  the  primitive 
methods  of  irrigation  employed  by  the 
xirabs.  Two  women  bale  the  water,  by 
means  of  a  basket  suspended  from  a  rope, 
which  they  pour  into  a  ditch  cut  into  the 
bank.  From  this  ditch  little  channels  run 
off,  parcelling  the   plot   into   squares.     On 
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the  Euphrates,  where  cultivation  is  more 
general,  irrigation  is  carried  on  by  "  charads," 
namely,  water  is  raised  in  bullock  skins  by 
means  of  a  rope  passed  over  a  pulley  and 
drawn  by  mules  or  horses  going  down  and 
up  an  incline.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
scientific  methods  of  the  Chaldean  hydraulic 
engineers,  with  their  complete  raast.ery  of 
the  principles  of  irrigation  and  of  high 
cultivation !       But    modern     science     has 


The  opening  ceremony  afforded  a  dehght- 
ful  picture  of  Arab  customs.  After  a  mullah 
(priest)  had  said  prayers,  and  the  Yali  had 
removed  a  spadeful  of  earth  from  the  dam 
which  held  back  the  waters,  the  Arabs 
sacrificed  a  score  of  sheep  on  the  top  of  the 
dam.  When  the  carcasses  were  removed,  a 
crowd  of  natives  lined  up  on  the  dam  and, 
at  a  given  signal,  began  to  dig  it  away. 
Entering  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  their 
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bridged  the  gulf  of  time,  and  the  Hindieh 
Barrage,  the  first  instalment  of  Sir  William 
Willcocks'  great  irrigation  scheme  for  the 
storage  of  water  from  the  Euphrates,  is 
completed,  and  its  water  b  now  diverted 
down  the  new  Hilla  Canal  into  the  old  bed 
of  the  river  past  the  site  of  Babylon.  The 
barrage  is  a  magnificent  concrete  structure 
"^ith  numerous  sluice  ^ates,  some  815  feet 
long  and  some  80  feet  in  height. 


work,  the  water  soon  found  its  way  through. 
Immediately  there  was  a  fair  quantity  of 
water  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam,  a  number 
of  Arab  women  rushed  into  it  and  bathed 
their  faces  in  the  water,  in  the  belief  that  by 
so  doing  they  would  become  mothers  of  sons. 
This  question  of  irrijration  is  all-important. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Mesopotamia  was 
studded  with  "a  vast  number  of  great 
cities,   and   grain   commonly  returned    two 
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hundredfold  to  the  sower."  Cultivation 
depended  on  irrigation,  which  was  supplied 
bj  a  large  number  of  canals.  Plinj  and 
Berosus  are  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the 
agricultural  w^ealth  of  the  country,  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  states  that  from 
the  point  reached  bj  Julian's  army  to  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continual 
forest  of  verdure.  Sir  William  Willcocks 
has  declared  that  it  is  possible  to  reclaim 


ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  called  by  the  natives 
Tak-i-Kersa.  The  remains  of  a  grand  facade 
and  a  vaulted  hall  are  all  that  is  left  to  tell 
of  the  marvellous  building  of  the  Arsacid 
and  Sassanian  monarch,  and  a  few  mud-heaps 
mark  the  site  of  the  once  famous  city  which 
surrounded  it.  Nor  from  the  river  can  much 
be  distinguished  of  the  remains  of  the  town 
of  Seleucia,  that  famous  Greek  city  where 
once  dwelt  500,000  people,  on  the  opposite 
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TYPE    OF    BOAT    USED    FOR    CROSSING    THE     RIVER    TIGRIS    AT    MOSUL    IN    THE    TIME    OF    INUNDATION, 
WHEN    THE    BRIDGE    OF    BOATS    IS    TAKEN    OFF. 


no  less  than  2,800,000  acres  of  land  here. 
He  estimates  this  would  cost  £21,000,000, 
but  the  reclaimed  land,  now  valueless,  would 
be  worth  £60,000,000.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  even  now  between  150,000  and 
200,000  tons  of  cereals  are  often  exported 
from  Kurna  in  a  single  year,  it  is  clear 
that  Mesopotamia  has  great  agricultural 
possibilities. 
,  Some  twelve  miles  below  Bagdad  are  the 


bank.  Very  shortly  we  are  in  sight  of 
Bagdad.  The  brown  river,  sweeping  towards 
it  like  a  sea  between  broad  avenues  of  palms 
and  w^hite  houses,  makes  a  picture  at  once 
arresting  and  imposing.  "Gophers,"  the 
strange  round  basket-boats  of  wickerwork 
covered  with  pitch,  for  all  the  W'Orld  like  the 
coracles  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  dart 
about,  and  attain  quite  a  creditable  speed 
against  the  swift  current.     We  also  pass  the 
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native  rafts  that  plj  between  here  and  Mosul, 
composed  of  logs  lashed  across  inflated  goat- 
skins. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  celebrated  and 
flourishing  Empire  of  the  Arabs,  founded  by 
the  Khalif  Mansur,  who,  in  the  year  768, 
transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,    was  in   succession    ruled    by   the 


its  name  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  its 
past  glory  and  misfortunes.  With  pride  it 
ranks  amongst  the  most  remarkable  cities  of 
Turkey.  Its  commanding  position  makes  it 
at  once  a  strong  frontier  post  and  a  great 
caravanserai,  from  whence  the  laden  caravans 
pass  into  Persia  and  beyond — a  sure  barrier 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  Persians.    Twice 
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thirty-six  Khalifs  who  dictated  those  stern 
laws  which  decided  the  fate  of  nations. 
Since  the  fall  of  its  last  king  it  has  been 
in  turn  scourged  by  Tartar,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  hordes.  .To-day  it  is  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  fabric 
of  its  grandeur  has  crumbled  under  the  blows 
of  the  barbarians,  but  it  has  always  retained 


in  succession  the  terrible  conqueror  Nadir 
Shah  saw  his  project  to  subject  it  to  his 
domination  broken  against  its  walls. 

The  charm  and  interest  of  Bagdad  lie 
solely  in  its  streets  and  the  people  who  fill 
them.  It  is  still  the  city  of  "  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights."  We  live  again  in  its 
fascinating  pages.    Here  are  the  very  people, 
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the  very  shops  and  the  very  streets— a  tangle 
of  lanes  and  byways  of  alarming  complexity. 
No  two  houses  are  of  the  same  height  and 
style,  nor  do  they  stand  in  order.  Here  are 
the  streets  through  which  a  carriage  may 
pass,  and  there  narrow  lanes  of  trodden 
earth,  a  dust-heap  in  summer  and  a  quagmire 
in  winter.  Verily  they  belong  to  the  period 
of  "  The  Arabian  Nights."  Bey  toon  the  bath- 
keeper,  Abu  Seer  the  barber,  Maiuf  the 
cobbler — all  our  old  friends  are  here.  Eich 
town  merchants,  in  long  garments  of  silk  of 
wondrous  hue,  sit  cross-legged  at  the  receipt 


which  kept  men   busy   when    the    Khalifs 
reigned. 

Official  British  connection  with  Bagdad 
commenced  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  when 
French  activity  in  Egypt  and  Syria  was 
expected  to  lead  up  to  the  invasion  of  India. 
To  act  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  overland 
communication  between  India  and  Europe, 
and  to  report  upon  French  intrigue  in  the 
country,  the  East  India  Company  appointed 
a  Resident  at  Bagdad.  In  1834  the  post 
was  transferred  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and   vested   with    consular  powers  by  the 
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of  custom.  In  its  narrow  but  picturesque 
streets  we  pass  slovenly  Turkish  soldiers, 
the  water-carrier  with  his  dripping  goatskin, 
strings  of  Persian  and  Indian  pilgrims  e7i 
route  for  the  holy  cities,  Kurdish  porters, 
Nubians  black  as  coal,  half-naked  street 
urchins,  donkeys  laden  with  big  fish  taken 
from  the  Tigris  or  the  Diyaleh — one  fish 
alone  sometimes  sufficing  for  a  donkey-load — 
Saiyids  and  Mullahs,  and  women  closely 
veiled,  whose  charms  must  be  imagined. 
Here  are  also  to  be  seen  iustoms  and  modes 
of  dress  which  are  as  old  as  history,  modes 
of    living    and    processes    of    manufacture 


British  Government  in  1841.  It  was  not 
until  1880,  when  our  official  connection  had 
lasted  seventy-seven  years,  when  we  had 
created  a  large  trade  at  Bagdad,  when  we 
had  changed  the  road  thereto  through  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  a  haunt  of  pirates  to  a 
parade  for  nursery  maids,  that  our  example 
was  followed  by  other  foreign  nations.  In 
that  year  Russia  established  a  consulate,  and 
thereafter  consuls  followed  like  sheep  from 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Naturally,  the 
object  of  these  countries  in  sending  consuls 
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to  Bagdad  was  to  secure  some  of  its  valuable 
trade.  The  commerce  of  this  city  with 
abroad  has  an  annual  average  of  over  three 
and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling.  The 
total  trade  for  the  year  ending  1912,  the 
latest  figures  available,  is  given  as  £8,804,037. 


of  goods  annually  to  Bagdad.  True, 
her  total  imports  for  the  year  1912  are 
returned  as  £482,505,  but  of  this  sum  no 
less  than  £866,780  was  building  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Kailway. 
The  principal  item  in  the  list  of  imports  is 
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Of  this  amount,  however,  no  less  than 
£3,189,597  are  imports,  and  of  this  sum 
£2,081,428,  or  some  seventy-five  per  cent., 
is  British  and  Indian.  Germany,  who  has 
tried  by  every  means  to  undermine  British 
prestige  and  secure  our  trade,  has  up  to 
the  present  sent  only  about  £100,000  worth 


piece  goods,  a  trade  which  is  wholly  in 
British  hands.  In  the  year  named  some 
29,939  bales  of  piece  goods,  valued  at 
£1,398,775,  was  received  at  Bagdad.  The 
importers  are  three  British  firms  and  a 
number  of  Jewish  ones,  who  understand  the 
requirements  of    the   market,   and  are  all 
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represented  by  agents  in  Manchester.  Here, 
perhaps,  it  should  be  added  that  Bagdad 
re-exports  about  one-third  of  the  goods 
she  imports  to  Persia,  The  total  annual 
quantity  of  goods  crossing  the  Persian  border 
from  Bagdad  is  said  to  amount  to  100,000 
loads  outwards  and  20,000  inwards,  carried 
on  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  an 
aggregate  of  about  12,000  tons  altogether. 
In  a  w^ord,  the  merchant  who  controls  the 
trade  of  Bagdad  also  controls  that  of  Persia. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  on  an  average, 
200,000  pilgrims  pass  through  Bagdad  every 
year  en  route  for  the  holy  cities.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  figures  how  important  it  is 
that  our  influence  and  prestige  at  Bagdad 
must  remain  unchallenged. 

The  valley  of  these  twin  rivers,  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  is  strewn  with  the  rubble  of 
past  ages,  making  it  a  district  of  deep 
interest  to  archaeologists  and  historians. 
One  encounters  broken  bricks  dating  back 
to  the  Babylonian  period,  wiiile  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  the  sheen  of  potsherds  burnt 
blue  when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was' 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Of  Ezra's  tomb,  the 
arcli  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  ruins  of  Seleucia, 
we  have  ]nade  passing  mention.  Zobedia's 
tomb  is  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  tbe 
British  Residency  at  Bagdad,  and  the  strange 
pile  of  brickwork  of  Akar  Kuf  is  not 
much  more  difficult  of  access.  Babylon 
itself  is  some  sixty  miles  from  Bagdad,  while 
near  Hillah,  on  the  Euphrates,  stands  the 
immense  cube  of  brickwork,  Birs  Nimrud, 
which  local  tradition  has  identified  with  the 
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Tower  of   Babel.     Within  a  little   Jewish 
village  near  Kifl  is  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
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of  the  Captivity,  Ezekiel,  whose  memory 
is  held  in  reverence  alike  by  Arab,  Moslem, 
and  Jew.  Then  on  the  Euphrates  there  are 
the  important  holy  cities  of  Kerbela  and 
Nedjef,  visited  every  year  by  pilgrims  from 
both  Persia  and  India. 

The  destiny  of  these  regions  now  hangs  in 
the  balance,  and  the  Turkish  alliance  with 
Germany  has  hastened  the  end.  A  change 
is  coming,  the  extent  of  which  is  now  hidden. 
That  it  wdll  mean  the  downfall  of  Turkish 
domination  is  practically  certain.  It  will  be 
a  glad  day  when  the  country  gets  that  measure 
of  security  for  life  and  property  and  that 
stable  government  which  will  restore  it  to 
its  former  greatness.  What  that  restoration 
will  mean,  these  few  notes  give  some  slight 
idea.  Long  years  of  misrule  have  prepared 
the  people  for  any  change  in  which  the  Turk 
will  have  no  part.     The  Arabs,  forming  the 


larger  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  always 
resented  the  usurpation  by  the  Turks  of  the 
Khalifate.  Never  in  spirit  have  they  bowed 
to  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  vast  number  of 
pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  the  sacred  cities  of 
the  Shiah  faith  are  of  the  Shiah  sect,  while 
the  Turks  are  Sunnis,  and  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  them.  The  Mussulman 
belief  that  "  when  Othman  falls,  Islam  falls," 
which  has  done  so  much  to  preserve  the  vitality 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  loses  its  significance 
so  far  as  these  regions  are  concerned.  With 
the  passing  of  the  Turk  will  go,  too,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  that 
other  Power  whose  commercial  methods  are 
none  too  scrupulous.  Then  the  world  will 
see  the  daw^n  of  a  new  era  and  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  the  Power  destined  to  work 
this  wonder,  and  restore  Mesopotamia  to  its 
former  greatness,  is  Great  Britain. 


THE    FLIGHT-LIEUTENANT. 

A  CROSS  the  silver  edge  of  the  world 
^^    We  hear  the  song  of  his  flight. 
Over  the  edge  of  the  morning  world 

He  slides  and  lifts  to  our  sight, 
Fine  and  slim  as  a  dragon-fly 

Against  the  shimmering  light. 

How  do  the  round  hills  look  to  him 

Who  races  the  morning  there? 
What  do  we  seem,  in  our  plodding  ranks. 

From  his  saddle  so  high  in  air? 
What's  in  his  heart,  with  heaven  so  near — 

Love  or  pride  or  despair  ?  . 


He  is  only  a  man,  as  we  are  men, 

Though  he  serves  in  the  vasty  sky 
The  cause  we  serve  on  the  sodden  field. 

Up  there,  with  the  birds  that  fly, 
He  questions  the  earth  with  a  downward  glance 

And  looks  the  sun  in  the  eye. 

THEODORE    QOODRIDQE    ROBERTS. 


HOW  AMELIA  VISITED 
THE  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 

By  VINCENT   BROWN 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  R.   Dayis 


HE  crowd  was  getting 
a  little  unruly,  and 
Amelia  gasped  : 
"Oh,  mj  gracious, 
I  shall  be  squeezed 
flat  as  a  pancake  if 
they  don't  behave  ! 
Fm  supprised  at 
their  manners,  reely 
and  truly  I  am,"  she 
said  to  the  sad -eyed 
woman  standing  beside  her  close  to  the  iron 
railings.  "  Anybody  would  think  there  was 
something  to  see,  from  the  way  they  push, 
push  to  get  in  where  we  are.  But  there 
isn't  anything,  is  there,  ma'am  ?  Not  a 
single  wounded  soldier  out  in  the  grounds, 
and  the  sun  shining  so  warm  and  bright  ! " 

It  was  visiting  day  at  the  great  military 
hospital.  Carriages  and  motor-cars  were 
being  driven  up  to  the  gate,  and  the  people 
having  cards  of  admission  had  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  through  the  surging 
throng  of  those  who  had  none. 

"  I  do  wish  I  had  a  ticket,"  Amelia  sighed. 
"  Don't  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

The  woman  made  no  answer.  She  had  a 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  was  gazing  at  a 
wounded  soldier  looking  out  from  an  upper 
window. 


of 


yours 


?"   Amelia 


"  Is    he    a    friend 
ventured  to  ask. 

"  No." 

Amelia  felt  that  she  needed  consolation, 
but  was  either  too  proud  to  accept  it  from 
a  stranger  or  too  deeply  lost  in  mournful 
reflection  to  understand  that  it  was  being 
offered. 

The  crowd  again  lurched  forward,  and 
Amelia  exclaimed,  "  How  thoughtless  they 
are  !  "  and  tried  to  protect  the  baby. 
"  That  Red  Cross  flag  up  there  ought  to 
teach  them  better.     And  yet  I'm  as  bad  as 


they  are,  if  not  worse,  because  I've  been 
here  ever  so  often,  although  I  know  I  can't 
get  in  without  a  pass.  My,  what  wouldn't 
I  give  to  visit  them  in  the  hospital !  They 
say  there's  four  hundred  wounded  soldiers 
in  there.  I  should  feel  awful  among  them, 
and  yet  it  would  be  so  wonderful  and 
beautiful !  A  gentleman  told  father  it's 
more  solemn  than  going  into  a  cathedral. 
He  said  he  was  praying  all  the  time,  but  his 
prayer  had  no  words.  Did  you  ever  feel 
like  that,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  always  feel  hke  that  now." 

Amelia  gazed  in  silent  awe  at  the  tragic 
face. 

"  Would  baby  like  a  sweet  ?  " 

"  She  is  too  young." 

Amelia  opened  her  pretty  little  handbag 
and  stealthily  showed  its  contents — a  sixpenny 
bottle  of  lemon-drops,  a  packet  of  cigarettes, 
and  a  woollen  comforter. 

"  I've  brought  them  five  or  six  times  in 
hopes  of  giving  them  to  a  wounded  soldier, 
but  I  never  can  get  near  enough  to  one,  and 
when  they're  out  on  the  lawn  I  haven't  the 
courage  to  beckon." 

"  You  should  give  them  to  the  orderly." 

"  Who  is  the  orderly  ?  " 

"  That  man  in  khaki  at  the  gate." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  "—Amelia 
blushed — '*  I  should  like  to  give  them  to  a 
wounded  soldier  myself.  Not  because  it's 
a  precious  gift.  No  ;  those  ladies  prob'ly 
take  them  rich  dainties.  Oh,  but  I  do 
want  to  look  up  in  his  face  and  say :  'All 
your  country  is  proud  of  you,  sir.'  He 
might  shake  hands  with  me,"  Amelia  added, 
as  if  she  were  dreaming  of  a  thrilling  honour. 

"  Perhaps    you    know    someone    in    the 


**  No.  I  only  wish  I  did,  then  they  might 
let  me  in.  Do  you  know  anyone  there 
yourself,  ma'am  ?  " 
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"She  was  learning  then  .  .  .  that  there  is  hardly  anything  in  this  world  more  poignantly  expressive  than 

the  grasp  of  a  wounded  soldier's  hand." 
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"  No.  My  hu&band  is  at  the  War." 
!  Amelia  so  overflowed  with  sympathy  and 
admiration  that  she  wanted  to  kiss  the 
soldier's  wife.  She  might  impulsively  have 
done  so  but  for  their  unusual  disparity  in 
stature.  The  w^oman  was  tall,  upright, 
and  handsome  ;  Amelia  was  undersized, 
round-shouldered,  and  very  plain. 

"  Are  you  afraid  your  dear  husband  may 
be — wounded  ?  " 

'*  You  meant  to  say  killed." 

"Oh,  nol" 

"  I  have  no  other  fear  day  or  night.  I 
have  had  no  news  of  him  for  three  months." 

The  back  of  one  of  her  hands,  clasped 
upon  the  child,  was  visible,  and  Amelia 
touched  it  with  loving  tenderness. 

"  I'm  not  married  myself,  though  I'm 
forty-two  next  birthday — I  don't  look  it,  do 
I,  a  midge  like  me  ? — and,  of  course,  I  can't 
fully  understand  what  you  suffer  under  such 
a  dreadful  suspense,  and  yet  it  has  seemed  to 
me  so  glorious  to  be  a  soldier's  wife  at  this 
great  time " 

"  Don't — don't !  "  the  woman  murmured, 
and  turned  aw^ay. 

"  I've  made  her  cry,  w^hen  I  never  intended 
to,"  Amelia  said  to  herself.  "  May  God  be 
merciful  to  her,  and  bring  her  loved  one  safe 
home  ! " 

She  decided  not  to  stay  any  longer — there 
w^ould  be  nothing  more  to  see.  She  again 
gazed  at  the  hospital.  What  a  longing  she 
had  to  go  in  !  But  that  w^as  the  privilege 
of  relatives  and  a  favoured  few^  besides.  The 
crowd  had  grown  quieter,  and  she  was  soon 
out  on  the  roadway.  There,  lying  on  the 
ground,  she  saw  a  piece  of  cardboard  with 
something  written  on  it. 

She  picked  it  up,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
that  it  was  a  card  of  admission  to  the  military 
hospital.  Someone  must  have  dropped  it. 
Amelia  quickly  glanced  this  way  and  that  for 
a  likely  person,  but  just  then  a  motor  came 
romping  along,  making  a  fearsome  noise, 
and  she  ran  on  to  the  opposite  pavement. 
Only  a  few  people  were  there,  nursemaids 
and  women  and  girls  of  the  working-class  ; 
none  of  them  seemed  to  be  the  probable 
owner. 

Amelia  stood  staring  at  the  card  with  a 
kind  of  fascination.  This  she  did  without 
any  thought  of  concealment ;  passers-by 
might  easily  have  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
not  to  say  her  head,  and  seen  what  she  was 
reading. 

•A  few  words  were  printed  ;  the  rest  were 
in  a  clerkly  handwriting.  The  card  was 
made  out  to  Lady  Scures,  and  was  available. 


for  four  Wednesdays,  from  2.30  to  4.30 
p.m.,  "for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
hospital."  This  was  the  first  Wednesday — 
the  grand  lady  must  have  lost  it  on  coming 
out.  It  was  signed  by  a  name  Amelia  could 
not  read,  but  under  the  scrawl  was 
printed,  "  Lieut. -Colonel,  R.A.M.C.,  Officer- 
in-Charge."  All  the  handwriting  was  in 
black  ink  except  two  words,  '^  Not  Trans- 
ferable^''' which  were  in  red  ink,  with  two 
very  firm  red  lines  under  them. 

Amelia's  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  and 
give  the  card  to  the  orderly  at  the  gate. 

But  she  hesitated. 

She  looked  at  it  again  and  again,  marvel- 
ling that  it  should  have  come  into  her  hands, 
the  very  thing  she  had  been  so  eagerly 
wishing  to  possess,  if  only  to  use  it  once — 
just  for  one  visit  to  the  wounded  soldiers  ! 
And  then  Amelia  started  and  went  crimson 
on  discovering  that  a  little  girl  was  peering 
at  the  card.  She  thrust  it  into  her  bag  as  if 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  steal  it  from 
her. 

"It  isn't  yours,  is  it  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You  don't  even  know  what  I've  found  ! 
Well,  then,  please  mind  your  own  business  ! 
Reely  and  truly,"  Amelia  muttered  to  herself, 
as  she  w^ent  off  with  an  indignant  air, 
"  people's  manners  don't  improve  !  Some 
of  them  ought  to  buy  a  penny  book  of 
etiquette  ! " 

She  stopped  presently  and  had  another 
look  at  the  talisman  which  could  magically 
open  the  doors  of  the  hospital.  This  time 
she  selected  a  quiet  by-street,  and,  as  a 
further  safeguard  against  prying  eyes,  she 
stood  w^ith  her  face  to  a  blank  wall  as  she 
was  inspecting  it.  The  attitude  was  precisely 
calculated  to  arouse  suspicion,  but  she  never 
thought  of  that. 

Not  Transferable. 

"I  suppose,"  Amelia  reflected,  "that 
means  it  mustn't  on  any  possible  account  be 
used  by  anybody  else." 

Who  was  Lady — what  was  her  name  ? 
Amelia  had  never  heard  or  seen  it  before. 
It  looked  foreign.  She  tried  to  pronounce 
it,  but  made  it  different  each  time,  and  at 
last,  growing  more  perplexed  and  excited, 
she  solved  the  riddle  by  giving  the  titled 
unknown  the  homely  name  of  Skewers. 
This,  it  seemed  to  Amelia,  made  her  more 
human. 

But,  as  she  wended  her  way  homeward, 
she  had  a  troubled  feeling  that  she  didn't 
want  the  great  lady  to  be  human — or  even 
to  exist.  . 
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She  walked  very  slowly,  apparently  in 
profound  meditation.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
a  notion  that  she  was  flying  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ;  and  she  was  not  thinking 
definitely  of  anything  —  not  even  of  the 
heroes  in  that  great  building  under  the  Red 
Cross  flag.  Something  had  occurred  to  blur 
her  consciousness  of  life.  She  could  not 
realise  herself,  and  the  external  world  had 
become  terrifyingly  unreal. 

Amelia  had  earned  her  own  living  since 
her  fifteenth  year,  and  she  was  now  working 
harder  than  ever  to  keep  herself  and  her 
aged  parents.  She  was  a  dressmaker  in  the 
poorest  quarter  of  the  town,  and  old  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  TuUet  knew  that  she  alone  stood 
between  them  and  the  workhouse,  and  how 
bravely  and  cheerfully  she  toiled  to  save 
them  from  that  humiliation.  Their  love  for 
her  was  the  only  mortal  love  that  had  ever 
come  Amelia's  way,  bat  she  was  not  dejected 
or  at  all  embittered  in  consequence. 

She  did  nothing  with  the  card  that  day. 

Nor  the  next. 

Nor  the  third  day. 

On  the  fourth  day  it  was  still  in  her  bag, 
locked  up  in  an  old  trunk  in  her  bedroom. 

Then  came  Sunday,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  Amelia  did  not  go  to  church 
morning  or  evening. 

"  You  look  quite  worn  out,  my  dear,"  said 
her  motKer.  "  You've  done  too  much  work 
to  make  up  for  your  outing  to  see  the 
wounded  soldiers  last  Wednesday." 

When  her  parents  had  gone  to  church, 
she  locked  the  front  door  and  went  upstairs 
and  took  out  the  terrible  and  wonderful 
card. 

Not  TransferaUe ! 

How  the  words  had  been  haunting  her  ! 
In  red  ink,  too — a  flaming  warning  to  all 
trespassers.  "  I  must  get  rid  of  it,"  Amelia 
told  herself.  "Yes,  to-morrow — reely  and 
truly  I  must !  I  wonder  it  hasn't  burnt  a 
hole  in  my  bag.  It  seems  to  be  burning  one 
through  and  through  my  poor  head  !  " 

But,  having  kept  it  for  five  days,  getting 
rid  of  it  was  not  so  easy.  "  The  proper  way 
is  to  return  it  to  Lady  Skewers,  but  I  don't 
know  where  Lady  Skewers  lives  ! " 

If  she  were  to  post  it,  she  would  have  to 
put  in  a  letter  of  apology  for  keeping  it  so 
long — "  It  would  be  so  unpolite  not  to  !  " — 
and  the  writing  of  such  a  letter  simply 
appalled  Amelia. 

She  sat  down  on  her  trunk  in  that  shadowy 
corner  of  her  beautifully  tidy  and  clean  little 
room,  and  determined  not  to  rise  till  she  had 
solved  this  tremendous  difficulty.    "  Oh,  my. 


haven't  I  got  myself  in  a  mess — and  I  do  so 
want  to  visit  the  wounded  soldiers  !  " 

Suddenly  she  got  up  and  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass.  "  This  worry  will  ruin  my  fatal 
beauty  if  I  don't  stop  it !  "  She  smiled  and 
nodded  to  herself  encouragingly.  "  Amelia 
Tullet,  you  silly  girl,  if  you  think  you  look 
like  a  lady  of  title,  you  are  mistaken  !  " 

The  card  was  still  in  her  possession  when 
she  went  to  bed  that  night.  "There's  no 
need  to  be  in  such  a  very  great  hurry,  is 
there  ?  "  she  asked  herself.  Even  if  Lady 
Skewers  didn't  get  it  back  before  next 
Wednesday,  •  she  would  have  two  more 
Wednesdays  to  use  it — and  other  people  had 
no  chance  at  all.  That  was  a  miserable 
Monday  for  Amelia,  and  a  very  exciting 
Tuesday.  She  existed  under  an  intense  sense 
of  mystery  and  vague  terror.  She  was  afraid 
to  tell  her  parents,  and  felt  that  she  was 
concealing  something  disgraceful  from  them. 
She  talked  almost  exclusively  to  her  father  at 
their  meals.  She  was  ashamed  to  meet  her 
mother's  eyes. 

How  far  Amelia  was  consciously  sophistical 
with  herself  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  She  is 
not  to  be  understood  apart  from  her  mental 
and  other  limitations  and  the  perilous  softness 
of  her  untrained  emotions.  This  was  her 
real  ground  of  conflict,  and  although  she 
never  in  her  inmost  heart  altogether  ceased 
to  fight,  the  emotional  fortress  was  weakened, 
and  the  enemy  got  in  for  a  time. 

See  her  now  on  her  way  to  visit  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Only  this  once !  She 
would  never  do  it  again.  But,  if  they  sent 
her  to  prison  for  it,  she  must  go  ! 

She  had  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest 
clothes,  but  she  hardly  looked  aristocratic. 
Poor  Amelia's  figure,  some  of  her  customers 
said,  was  enough  to  ruin  any  dressmaker's 
trade.  She  was  carrying  her  bag  with  the 
queer  assortment  of  gifts.  She  was  not  so 
agitated  as  she  had  been  during  the  fearful 
week.  A  kind  of  numbness  was  upon  her  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  no  will  of  her  own — 
only  that  unquenchable  yearning  to  get  into 
the  hospital. 

When  she  reached  it  and  saw  the  crowd, 
she  felt,  as  she  afterwards  told  her  parents,  in 
confessing  everything,  "  as  if  I  should  drop 
right  through  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth, 
and  come  out  at  Australia."  ("  You  never 
would  have  survived  the  shock,"  her  father 
assured  her.)  A  policeman  was  standing 
near,  and  the  sight  of  him  positively  helped 
Ameha  to  recover  herself.  She  did  work  for 
a  policeman's  wife,  and  he  was  quite  a  mild- 
mannered  man.     This  one  didn't  look  as  if 
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he  wanted  to  hurt  anybody.  "Besides,  he 
prob'ly  doesn't  know  whether  I  am  Lady 
Skewers  or  not,  and  plenty  of  other  people 
are  there." 

She  had  a  worse  attack  of  faintness  on 
slipping  in  at  the  gate  and  presenting  the 
card  to  the  orderly.  But  the  R.A.M.O.  man 
was  in  a  sleepy,  careless  mood,  and  merely 
glanced  at  it  and  nodded — so  Amelia 
passed  on. 

"  IVe  not  been  caught !  And  now  I'm 
visiting  the  wounded  soldiers  as  Lady 
Skewers  ! " 

She  made  a  pathetically  desperate  effort  to 
give  herself  a  patrician  manner.  Up  wxnt 
Amelia's  chin.  She  felt  that  she  owed  this 
to  Lady  Skewers  by  way  of  recompense 
for  impersonating  her.  She  entered  the 
hospital  with  a  very  droll  imitation  of  that 
graceful  leisureliness  characteristic  of  the 
race  of  Yere  de  Yere.  But,  alas,  this 
grandeur  of  deportment  collapsed  when  a 
stalwart  orderly  strode  up  to  her  and  said 
with  soldierly  brevity. 

"Which  ward?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  Lady  Skewers 
faltered. 

"  Which  ward  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  But — does  it  matter,  reely 
and  truly  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  to  see  anyone." 

"  I'm  not  particular — not  so  very  particular, 
you  know." 

He  turned  so  swiftly  on  his  heel  that 
Amelia  thought  he  was  going  to  perform  a 
trick,  but  he  bounded  up  to  another  visitor 
and  said :  "  Which  ward .?  "  Amelia  concluded 
that  this  would  be  his  duty — he  would  be 
showing  them  round. 

She  resumed  her  attempt  to  appear 
dignified  and  experienced  in  hospital  visiting, 
but  she  was  dreadfully  bewildered. 

She  went  through  corridor  after  corridor 
without  daring  to  enter  a  ward,  though  she 
always  peeped  in  when  a  door  w^as  open. 
One  place  she  looked  into  was  certainly  a 
kitchen  ;  another  seemed  to  be  a  storeroom  ; 
in  a  third  some  young  men  in  khaki  were 
larking,  and  she  heard  one  say  as  she  passed  : 
"  The  wind  blows  all  sorfcs  in  !  "  Amelia 
was  sure  that  was  a  reflection  on  her  personal 
appearance,  but  it  served  her  right  for 
pretending  to  belong  to  the  nobility. 

She  kept  close  to  the  walls,  and,  watching 
the  fashionably  attired  ladies,  despaired  of 
being  invited  to  associate  with  them. 

She  wondered,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
what  Lady  Skewers  was  like.  She  would  no 
doubt  come  in  a  splendid  motor-car,  with 


liveried  servants,  who  would  carry  in  her 
gifts  for  the  soldiers.  This  gave  Amelia  a 
pang ;  her  conscience  again  awoke  and 
tormented  her.  She  appeased  it  by  trying 
to  believe  that  her  ladyship  would  bring 
double  her  usual  number  of  presents  when 
next  she  visited  the  hospital.  "I  don't 
think  she  would  pay  them  out  just  because 
I  have  been  so  mean  as  to  show  off  in  her 
stead." 

Poor  little  Amelia's  showing  off  was  not 
very  showy.  Those  brilliant  ladies  moving 
hither  and  thither  made  her  feel  as  if  she 
were  a  mere  rag  in  a  social  gale.  They 
w^ent  into  wards  and  came  out,  chattering  at 
a  great  rate,  and  some  of  them  laughed 
rather  hysterically. 

An  elderly  woman  and  a  girl  were  seated 
on  a  form  in  a  corridor.  The  girl  was 
crying  piteously,  and  the  woman  seemed  to 
be  doing  nothing  to  comfort  her.  She  had 
her  own  sorrow  ;  it  was  told  in  the  stony 
hopelessness  of  her  face. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  I  have  some  nice  lemon-drops " 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

It  occurred  to  Amelia  that  she  might  not, 
after  all,  be  a  born  hospital  visitor.  She 
wished  the  wards  hadn't  got  swing-doors. 
As  soon  as  one  opened,  it  shut  again  before 
she  had  time  to  look  in.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  doors  were  of  glass,  and  she  peered  in 
through  one  or  two,  but  the  moment  she 
saw  a  nurse  looking  at  her  she  crept  away  as 
if  she  had  been  surprised  in  a  shameful  act. 

Would  she  have  to  leave  without  saying  a 
w^ord  to  a  wounded  soldier  ?  If  she  could 
only  speak  to  one,  that  would  be  enough — 
and  how  she  would  remember  it  all  her  life  ! 
Not  that  she  had  anything  to  say  to  him, 
but  she  did  so  want  to  stand  by  his  bedside 
and  somehow  make  him  realise  how  she 
admired  his  brave  deeds — and  he  might, 
perhaps,  wish  to  shake  bands  with  her. 

At  last  she  mustered  up  courage  to  open 
very  cautiously  the  door  of  a  ward.  The 
first  thing  she  saw — she  was  merely  holding 
the  door  ajar — was  a  copper  kettle  steaming 
on  what  seemed  to  be  a  huge  stove  all 
covered  in.  It  was  close  to  her,  and  she 
was  gazing  at  it  wonderingly,  and  at  the 
same  time  listening  to  a  peculiar  murmur 
within,  when  a  nurse  came  forward  and 
asked  her  in  quite  a  kind  voice  if  she  wished 
to  see  a  patient  there. 

"Yes,  if  you  please — only  one,"  said 
Amelia. 

"  What  i^  bi§  name  .^ " 
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"  I  don't  know." 

"  What  is  his  regiment  ?  " 

"  I  don't Any   one  would   do  ;    I 

only  wanted  to  look  round." 

"  A  man  here  has  just  undergone  a  serious 
operation,"  said  the  nurse,  "  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  ward  quiet.  Only 
relatives  are  admitted  to-day." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Amelia,  in  a  husky 
whisper.  "  I  wouldn't  have  intruded  if  I'd 
known.     Is  he  very  ill  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is." 

"  Where  is  he,  nurse,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  Over  there." 

"  Behind  that  screen  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Amelia's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  had 
been  told  that,  whenever  a  screen  is  put 
round  a  bed  in  a  hospital,  it  is  a  sign  that 
all  hope  has  been  abandoned.  This  is  not 
so,  but  she  believed  what  she  had  heard. 

"  Someone  is  with  him.    Is  it  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  No,  a  clergyman.  He  is  giving  him  the 
Holy  Communion." 

Amelia's  heart  was  so  full  of  reverential 
sympathy  that  she  was  afraid  to  speak  lest 
her  words  should  end  in  a  sob.  She  gave 
the  nurse  a  touching  little  smile  and  turned 
away.  When  the  door  softly  closed,  she 
could  have  knelt  down  before  it  and  prayed 
for  that  soldier  who  seemed  to  be  passing 
hence  to  the  Land  o'  the  Leal.  Perhaps 
she  would  have  been  praying  more  for 
herself,  because  Amelia  felt  sure  that  it  was 
well  with  him.  She  believed  that  all  our 
soldiers  who  give  up  their  lives  for  their 
dear  native  land  are  by  that  very  act  of  final 
self-sacrifice  purified  of  their  sins  and 
received  into  the  Courts  of  Heaven. 

She  ascended  to  an  upper  floor,  and  had 
to  stop  a  moment  because  of  two  ladies  who 
were  talking  together. 

"  I  love  Tommy  Atkins,"  said  one. 

"  I  love  them  all,"  said  the  other. 

*'  So  do  I,"  Amelia  said  to  herself. 

She  was  delighted,  soon  after,  to  come  to 
a  ward  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  She 
looked  in  at  the  long  rows  of  beds,  and, 
noticing  that  very  few  visitors  were  there, 
she  thought  she  might  venture  in.  Then 
she  was  startled  at  seeing  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  watching  her  from  a  cot  close  to  the 
door.  He  had  no  visitor.  She  smiled,  and 
he  smiled  in  return.  Such  a  happy  face  he 
had,  such  a  pleasant  smile,  though  they  had 
brought  him  back  wounded  from  the  War. 
He  seemed  to  be  expecting  her  to  speak  to 
him.     She  glided  in  and  stood  by  his  bed. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  in  her  gaspy 


little   voice.     "  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ? " 

"Only  since  yesterday." 

"  I  do  hope  it  isn't  serious  ?  " 

"Not  very.  Lots  worse.  I'm  waiting 
for  an  operation." 

"  Oh — oh  !  "  AmeHa  moaned. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  he  cheerfully  assured  her. 

She  thought  he  was  the  nicest-looking 
young  man  she  had  ever  seen.  He  had  fair 
hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  he  seemed  so  tall ! 
His  head  was  well  up  on  the  pillow,  and  his 
feet  were  right  down  at  the  end  of  the  bed, 
tilted  one  over  the  other  with  a  curious  kind 
of  boyishness.  What  a  handsome  soldier  he 
must  have  been  when  he  went  forth  nobly  to 
fight  for  King  and  country  ! 

"  How  were  you  wounded,  if  it's  not 
unbecoming  of  me  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Those  Grerman  snipers  got  at  me.  Hard 
luck,  because  I'd  only  been  four  days  out. 
They  put  a  bullet  in  me,  and  I  fell  into  a 
trench  half  full  of  water.  Wonder  I  wasn't 
drowned,  because  my  left  side  was  knocked 
silly  by  the  bullet,  and  I  was  all  alone.  I 
had  been  fixing  up  barbed  wire — that  was 
my  first  job.  They  knew  I  was  in  the 
trench,  and  kept  on  peppering  at  me  for  six 
hours.  But  they  couldn't  get  at  me.  I  was 
in  water  up  to  my  waist,  and  holding  on 
with  one  hand,  with  my  head  down  just  too 
low  for  them.  You  know,"  he  added,  smiling 
happily,  "  those  German  blighters  wanted  to 
finish  me." 

"  I  am  sure  they  did,"  said  Amelia,  with 
earnest  corroboration,  "  and  how  wicked  of 
them  ! " 

He  must  have  been  laughing  to  himself  at 
this  naive  remark,  for  the  bed  shook  a  little. 

"  Is  the  operation  to  take  out  the  bullet  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Where  is  it,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  ?  " 

"  In  my  leg." 

"  I  do  trust,"  said  Amelia,  "  you  will  not 
be  in  much  pain,  and  make  a  good  recovery." 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered,  with  his 
cheery  simplicity.  He  was  something  of  a 
wag,  nevertheless,  this  plucky  young  soldier. 

"  Have  you  a  mother  ?  "  Amelia  inquired. 

"  Yes." 

"  So  have  I.     And  a  father  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"So  have  I.  Perhaps  you  have  what  I 
haven't  got — brothers  and  sisters  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  best  girl." 

"  Oh,  a  best  girl,"  said  Amelia.  "  Now,  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  be  satisfied 
with  one." 
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Again  the  bed  was  shaking  under  his 
suppressed  merriment. 

"  Well,  I  mustn't  bother  you,"  said  Amelia, 
"  but  I  should  be  so  proud  and  pleased  if 

you    would "      She    opened    her    bag. 

**  Do  you  like  cigarettes  ? " 

"Not  half!" 

"  And  lemon-drops  ?  " 

"  Suit  me  a  treat !  " 

She  put  them  down  by  his  side.  Then 
she  said,  "  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  for  a 
nice  warm  comforter,"  and  in  pulling  it  out 
she  did  not  notice  that  the  card  of  invitation 
fell  on  the  bed.  The  soldier,  probably 
thinking  it  was  also  meant  for  him,  took  it 
up  and  looked  at  it.  Amelia  was  terribly 
agitated  when  she  saw  what  she  had  done. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  Lady  Skewers  !  I  am — I 

have  been   so "     There  her  confession 

halted.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell 
him  how  wrongly  she  had  behaved.  "  Good- 
bye, and  I  do  hope " 

Again  her  voice  failed.  He  held  out  his 
hand  with  brotherly  frankness,  and  Amelia 
was  overcome  with  emotion  as  it  closed  firmly 
upon  hers.  She  was  learning  then,  as  so 
many  of  us  have  learned  in  these  great  days, 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  in  this  world 
more  poignantly  expressive  than  the  grasp  of 
a  wounded  soldier's  hand. 

She  hurried  away,  leaving  the  comforter 
also  on  his  bed.  "She's  a  good  sort,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

Just  outside,  Amelia  had  the  greatest 
fright  of  her  unauthorised  visit  to  the 
hospital. 

A  middle-aged  lady  of  benign  aspect,  very 
simple  dress,  and  singular  grace  of  carriage, 
was  coming  down  a  staircase.  She  had  just 
reached  the  corridor,  and  Amelia  was  looking 
at  her  admiringly,  when  a  gentleman  came 
up  to  her,  exclaiming — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Lady  Scures  ?  Still 
going  about  on  errands  of  mercy  !  " 

"We  must  all  try  to  do  a  little,"  she 
answered,  in  the  sweetest,  kindest  voice 
Amelia  had  ever  heard.  "  It  is  not  much, 
perhaps,  that  the  most  willing  of  us  can 
do  at  home,  but  no  one  should  stand  apart. 


By  the  way,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
into  the  hospital  to-day,  and  had  to  wait 
till  the  orderly  brought  the  Administrator 
to  identify  me." 

"  Identify  you  ?  Surely  they  ought  all  to 
know  you  well  enough  by  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  monthly  card  has  been  twice 
renewed,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  last  one " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady.   I  found  it." 

Amelia  was  holding  it  out  to  her.  In  a 
moment,  by  some  power  not  of  herself,  the 
little  dressmaker  had  become  marvellously 
calm.  This  was  because  she  was  ready  to 
confess  her  fault  and  would  plead  no 
justification. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Where  did  you 
find  it  ?  " 

"  Out  in  the  road.  I've  kept  it  a  whole 
week,  and  I'm  so  ashamed  of  myself  !  I've 
no  excuse,  my  lady." 

"  I  think  you  have.  You  wished  to  visit 
the  wounded  soldiers  ?  " 

Amelia  looked  at  her  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  Ah,  well,  no  great  harm  has  been  done," 
said  the  kind  voice.  Then  she  smiled,  and 
Amelia  loved  her  for  that  smile.  "  Did  you 
come  as  Lady  Scures  ?  " 

"No,  my  lady,  only  as  my  own  self. 
Nobody  asked  me  if  I  was  you,  and,  if  they 
had,  I  do  believe  I  should  have  fainted  with 
horror ! " 

Lady  Scures  and  her  companion  laughed. 
"That's  something  like  a  compliment,"  he 
said. 

"  I  deserve  to  be  punished,  my  lady." 

"  I  fancy  you  have  been  punishing  yourself 
sufficiently.     Think  no  more  about  it." 

And  then  the  great  lady  shook  hands  with 
Amelia. 

"  Oh,  you  forgive  me " 

But  Amelia  hardly  takes  so  serious  a  view 
of  her  adventure  now.  It  has  brought  the 
glow  of  romance  into  her  life.  She  has 
never  forgotten,  and  never  will  forget,  that 
handsome  young  soldier  with  the  fair  hair  and 
dark,  smiling  eyes,  and  she  often  thinks  how 
she  would  like  to  see,  just  once,  his  best  girl ! 
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HEN  Reuben  Tomfit 
drifted  casually  iuto 
the  great  col  on  j 
up  there  at  the 
head  of  the  water- 
shed  behind 
Prestyn,  in  search 
of  work,  Gipsy 
rose  to  him  at  once 
and  attached  him 
to  his  own  gang 
of  navvies.  The  little  man  with  the  ear- 
rings, with  that  fine  eye  of  his  for  dramatic 
possibilities,  could  see  in  his  new  hand  a 
human  document  of  the  most  fascinating 
kind.  Beyond  all  question  there  was  a  story 
lurking  behind  the  man  with  the  ridiculous 
name,  and  all  Gipsy's  instincts  were  aroused. 
He  could  see  in  Tomfit  not  merely  a 
muscular  Christian,  wdth  a  fine  capacity  for 
sound,  honest  w^ork,  but  also  one  who  is 
unmistakably  a  gentleman  with  a  history. 
Like  all  his  class,  Gipsy  had  an  unerring 
eye  for  what  he  called  a  "  toff,"  and  beyond 
question  Tomfit  was  one  of  these.  Not 
even  his  shaggy  suit  and  the  absence  of  a 
collar  could  disguise  the  fact,  and  it  was 
plain  from  the  way  he  carried  himself  that 
he  had  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
He  was  a  young  man  with  a  clear-cut,  weary 
face,  a  clean  blue  eye,  and  as  fine  a  set  of 
muscles  as  Gipsy  had  ever  seen.  He  spoke, 
too,  in  a  lazy,  languid  way,  and  his  capacity 
for  taking  chaff  touched  on  the  fringe  of 
genius.  He  could  fight,  too,  as  Gipsy  had 
seen  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  after 
that  the  Settlement  began  to  take  him  for 
granted. 

But  not  so  Gipsy.  His  literary  curiosity 
impelled  him  to  lay  hands  upon  the  sealed 
book.  For  here  was  the  hero  of  one  of 
^^ipsy's  most  sentimental  dramas.  Here  was 
the  unhappy  victim  of  cross-eyed  fortune, 
<hiven  from  his  ancestral  home  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  and  hack  his  way  back  to 
prosperity.     If  the  Settlement  had  been  a 


gold  mine  instead  of  the  centre  of  a  gigantic 
water  system,  then  Gipsy  would  have  seen 
his  way  more  clearly.  As  it  w^as,  the  little 
man  could  not  make  up  his  mind  how  to  tap 
the  golden  stream  and  lead  his  hero  back  to 
happiness  and  the  arms  of  the  inevitable 
beautiful  heroine  who  was  doubtless  linger- 
ing somewhere  there  in  the  misty  and  illusive 
background. 

Gipsy's  efforts,  however,  were  not  wasted, 
for  something  like  a  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  two  men,  and  the  native  drama- 
tist was  proud  of  it.  He  inveigled  Tomfit 
into  one  or  two  of  his  poaching  excursions, 
and  actually  learned  something  new  in  the 
way  of  "dapping"  for  trout  from  his 
mysterious  friend.  It  was  quite  plain  that 
Tomfit  was  a  fine  all-round  sportsman,  and 
Gipsy  respected  him  accordingly.  He  was 
proud  to  be  seen  about  with  this  man,  and 
flattered  by  the  curiosity  of  his  mates,  who, 
naturally  enough,  wanted  to  know  something 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  new-comer.  The 
temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and 
there  came  a  time  one  evening,  in  the  canteen, 
when  the  floodgates  of  Gipsy's  eloquence 
fell,  and  he  spoke.  The  fact  that  Tomfit 
never  came  near  the  canteen  w^as  all  in  the 
romancer's  favour. 

''  0'  course,  it's  all  in  confidence  between 
me  an'  you,  blokes,"  Gipsy  said.  "  But  I 
don't  mind  telhn'  yer  as  the  cove  wot  calls 
'isself  Tomfit,  and  comes  'ere  earnin'  'is  bread 
by  the  sweat  o'  that  marble  brow  of  'is  is  Lord 
Algy  Fitzlangham.  'E  is  called  that  because, 
yer  see,  'e  'appens  to  be  the  second  son  of 
a  certain  earl  whose  name  I  ain't  at  liberty 
to  mention." 

Somebody  in  the  background  laughed,  and 
a  snigger  went  round  the  little  circle  of 
smokers.  It  was  felt  that  Gipsy  was  in  his 
very  best  form  to-night.     He  smiled  loftily. 

"  0'  course,"  he  said,  "  if  yer  thinks  I'm 
a  bloom  in'  liar,  then,  there  ain't  no  more  to 
be  said." 

"Go  on,  Gipsy,"  the  chorus  said  soothingly. 
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"  Eight  0,"  Gipsy  resumed.  "  Seein'  that 
I  'ad  it  from  the  bloke's  own  lips,  I  don't 
care  whether  yer  believe  me  or  not.  Perhaps 
yer  will  say  presently  as  'e  ain't  a  toff." 

"Any  fool  could  see  that,"  a  listener 
muttered. 

"Very  well,  then.  Anybody  else  got 
anything  to  say  ?  Anybody  anxious  to 
collect  a  thick  ear  ?  No  ?  Well,  it's  like 
this.  The  earl  wot  I  was  talkin'  about,  'e's 
got  two  sons.  'E's  a  old  cove,  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  'E  and  'is  ancestors  afore  'im, 
they've  lived  in  the  old  castle  for  about  a 
thousand  years.  They  was  rich  at  one  time, 
but  for  a  long  time  they've  been  so  poor 
that  they're  'ard  put  to  it  sometimes  to  keep 
them  retainers  of  theirs  in  food.  Pretty 
near  'ad  to  sell  all  the  family  plate  wot 
they've  been  feeding  off  for  generations. 
An'  the  estates  are  all  mortgaged  to  a  chap 
in  London  wot's  a  miser — you  know  the 
sort  o'  cully  I  mean." 

"  Like  a  chap  in  a  play  I  once  saw,"  some- 
one interrupted.  "  Jew,  'e  was — name  o' 
Fagin,  I  think." 

"  It's  a  pleasure  to  'ave  a  listener  like  you, 
Ginger,"  Gipsy  said.  "Well,  this  money- 
lending  cove,  'e's  got  'is  'ooks  on  the  family 
estates,  and  'is  lordship  'e  don't  know  wot  to 
do.  Then  from  Australia  comes  a  niece, 
one  o'  them  tall,  dark,  handsome  gels  with 
'air  like  the  raven's  wing,  an'  she  ups  and 
tells  the  old  man  as  she's  the  daughter  of  a 
brother  of  'is  wot  went  out  yonder  years  ago, 
in  consequence  of  some  little  unpleasantness 
with  the  police,  and  that  now  'e's  dead,  and 
she's  worth  'bout  two  millions  o'  money." 

"  An'  the  old  lord  'e  collars  'er  for  'is 
daughter,"  Ginger  suggested,  stimulated  by 
Gipsy's  praise. 

"  You've  got  an  intelligent  grip,  Ginger," 
Gipsy  said  patronisingly,  "  but  you  ain't 
quite  right.  You  ain't  quite  enough  up  in 
the  ways  o'  the  aristocracy.  Yer  see,  it  was 
the  eldest  son  as  the  old  geeser  wanted  the 
girl  for.  You  see,  as  'e  was  heir  to  the 
estates,  'e  ^ad  to  marry  money.  It  didn't 
matter  nothing  'bout  the  second  son — by 
which  I  mean  my  pal,  o'  course — because  'e 
could  go  off  cattle  sticking  or  pig  shooting, 
same  as  younger  sons  always  does  in  the 
plays.  So  it  all  looked  very  gay,  an'  as  if 
the  money-lending  bloke  in  London  'ud  be 
done  out  o'  the  estates,  after  all.  But  it 
seems  as  the  gel  Ermyntrood  didn't  cotton 
to  the  eldest  son  at  all.  You  see,  'e  was  a 
bit  of  a  mug  in  'is  way,  short-sighted  and 
wore  glasses,  and  never  couldn't  eat  any- 
thing without  dinner  pills.     Sort  of  bloke  as 


couldn't  fish  or  shoot,  and  wanted  to  go  into 
Parliament — well,  'e  weren't  no  good.  0' 
course,  this  'ere  Ermyntrood  she  wasn't  going 
to  look  at  a  cove  like  that  when  there  was  a 
real  flyer  like  Lord  Algernon  sittin'  up  an' 
takin'  notice.  So  these  two  they  gits  off 
shootin'  and  fishin'  together,  and,  before 
they  knows  where  they  were,  they  was  over 
'ead  and  ears  in  love  with  one  another, 
an'  the  eldest  son — why,  he  weren't  even 
in  the  bettin' !  There  weren't  a  footman 
on  the  premises  who'd  'ave  backed  'im  for 
'arf-a-crown  !  " 

Gipsy  paused  to  inhale  his  tobacco.  He 
had  his  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
now,  and  their  rapt  silence  was  soothing. 

"  Well,  the  old  josser  'e  finds  out  all  about 
it,  o'  course,  and  a  nice  old  temper  'e  was  in, 
too.  So  'e  takes  Lord  Algy  on  one  side 
after  dinner,  when  they  was  a-drinkin'  o' 
their  beer,  same  as  you  chaps  an'  me  might 
be  doin'  'ere,  an'  'e  speaks  'is  mind  free.  'E 
says  if  Lord  Algernon  don't  'op  it,  then  all 
the  props  is  knocked  away  an'  the  cuttin's 
full  o'  water.  If  Ermyntrood  don't  marry 
the  eldest  son,  then  the  family  estates  are 
up  the  spout,  an'  no  mistake.  'E  rings  the 
bell  for  another  bottle  o'  beer,  an'  works  on 
the  young  man's  pride.  0'  course,  'e  sees 
the  force  o'  the  argument,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  'is  ancestors,  makes  up  'is  mind  to  do  a 
guy  and  leave  Ermyntrood  to  think  as  'e'd 
only  been  'avin  a  bit  o'  fun  with  'er  all  the 
time.  If  'e  does  this,  o'  course  she'll  marry 
the  eldest  son,  an' — well,  there  you  are. 
And  that's  just  wot  'e  up  and  done." 

"Some  fools  never  know  their  luck," 
Ginger  observed. 

"  Can't  yer  see  as  it  was  a  sacrifice  ? " 
Gipsy  asked  him  indignantly.  "Can't  yer 
see  this  is  the  way  that  proper  toffs  always 
behaves  ?  You'd  'ave  drunk  the  old  man's 
beer  an'  told  'im  to  go  and  put  'is  'ead  in  a 
bag,  you  would  !  " 

"That's  right,  mate,"  Ginger  said 
promptly. 

Gipsy  was  properly  indignant.  He  had  a 
good  many  sarcastic  things  to  say  touching 
the  benighted  ignorance  of  the  class  of  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  traditions  and 
axioms  of  the  British  aristocracy  as  por- 
trayed in  the  society  novel.  He  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  subject,  and  unfolded  his  tale  as  if 
it  had  come  hot  from  the  lips  of  the  unhappy 
Lord  Algernon,  and  was  being  translated 
by  a  dramatist  bubbling  over  with  sympathy. 

"  'E's  no  mug,"  Gipsy  conclu-ded.  "  He's 
a  'ero  an'  a  martyr,  an'  I'm  proud  o'  the 
fact  as  'e  'as  taken  me  into  'is  confidence. 
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An'  as  to  'is  pluck — why,  there's  more'n  one 
'ere  in  the  canteen  wot's  felt  it  I  " 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this,  and  further 
criticism  of  the  mysterious  Lord  Algernon 
was  suspended.  It  was  a  day  or  two  later 
that  the  pluck  in  question  was  put  to 
another  test.  Shortly  before  the  dinner-hour 
was  finished,  and  the  whistles  began  to  hoot 
hoarsely  up  and  down  the  green  slopes  of  the 
valley,  a  whisper  ran  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the 
gangs  of  men  came  to  their  feet  as  if  some 
hidden  force  was  dragging  at  them. 

In  that  zone  of  danger,  embracing  over 
ten  thousand  able-bodied  men  engaged  in 
the  titanic  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
Nature,  there  were  always  perils,  and  one  of 
them  had  dropped  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue 
now.  Further  up  the  valley  was  a  long  adit 
cut  into  the  hillside,  and  intended  later  on 
to  carry  off  a  big  volume  of  superfluous  water 
in  times  of  flood.  A  powerful  stream  across 
the  adit,  some  fifty  yards  from  the  mouth, 
had  given  way  before  an  unexpected  landslide. 
In  other  words,  at  the  top  of  the  adit  over 
thirty  men  had  been  cut  off  by  that  fall  of 
earth,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  them  lay 
along  a  huge  drain,  which  was  now  full  of 
water.  To  dig  down  to  those  men  meant 
the  best  part  of  a  week's  work,  with  every 
resource  the  engineers  could  employ.  There 
was  one  forlorn  hope,  and  that  was  to  find 
someone  strong  enough  and  expert  enough 
to  dive  along  that  black  yawning  drain  and 
reach  the  prisoners  the  other  end.  Whoever 
undertook  that  ghastly  peril,  and  succeeded, 
could  convey  enough  dynamite  about  his 
person  to  blow  out  the  end  of  the  adit  and 
thus  free  a  body  of  men  who  otherwise 
would  be  doomed  to  a  painful  and  lingering 
death. 

The  chance  was  a  desperate  and  slender 
one,  for  the  odds  were  long  against  any 
swimmer  diving  so  far  along  that  forbidding 
drain.  There  were  scores  of  men— hundreds 
of  them — there  who  would  have  faced  an 
open  peril  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  they  hung  back  now, 
until  the  man  called  Tomfit  pushed  his  way 
forward  and  surveyed  that  dark  mouth 
critically  as  he  finished  his  cigarette. 

"  I'll  have  a  shot,"  he  drawled.  "  Put  up 
the  stuff  for  me  in  a  water-tight  box,  so  that 
I  can  carry  it  round  my  neck.  Get  a  move 
on,  some  of  you  !  The  more  I  look  at  it,  the 
less  I  like  it.     Now,  don't  be  all  day  !  " 

Quite  leisurely  he  stripped  himself,  with 
the  exception  of  his  underclothing,  and 
stood  there  waiting  for  the  charge  to  be 
made  ready.     A  moment  later,  and  another 


semi-nude  figure  stood  by  his  side.  Gipsy 
grinned  amiably. 

"  Two  'eads  is  better  than  one,  mate,"  he 
said.  "You  go  first,  and  I'll  foUer.  Get 
going." 

Tomfit  waited  for  no  more.  He  bent 
himself  back  like  a  strong,  white  bow,  then 
plunged  headlong  into  the  inky  water.  He 
was  followed  a  moment  later  by  Gipsy,  and 
then  began  a  battle  of  pluck  and  sinew,  of 
agony  and  endurance,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
sullen  force  of  Nature  on  the  other.  It  was 
only  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  a  minute  and  a 
half,  as  time  went,  but  to  those  two  white 
heroes  forcing  their  way  in  the  pitch  darkness 
it  seemed  more  like  hours.  They  did  not 
know — they  could  not  tell— what  distance 
they  had  to  go  except  by  guess.  Gipsy's  head 
was  reeling,  his  lungs  were  strained  to  the 
bursting-point ;  but  still  he  struggled  on 
and  on,  occasionally  touching  the  heels  of 
the  man  before  him.  Then  Tomfit  went 
down,  and,  with  an  inward  snarl,  Gipsy 
grabbed  for  him  and  turned  over  on  his 
back,  dragging  a  dead  weight  that  seemed 
to  be  the  last  word  of  a  tragedy.  And  then 
Gipsy  realised  that  his  head  was  out  of  that 
murderous  flood,  and  the  breath  of  life 
streaming  through  his  quivering  nostrils. 
It  was  a  fine  thing  finely  done,  and  the  little 
man  was  feeling  giddy  at  the  contemplation 
of  it.  But  Tomfit  lay  there,  white  and 
stark,  with  red  froth  at  the  corners  of  his 
hps. 

A  dozen  men,  lamp  in  hand,  came  eagerly 
forward,  but  there  was  no  time  for  an 
explanation.  Tomfit  was  huddled  up  in 
garments  hastily  stripped  from  the  other 
men,  and  a  flask  forced  between  his  teeth. 
He  was  coming  back  to  life  now,  but 
obviously  was  hurt,  as  the  crimson  stain  on 
his  head  proved.  Then  Gipsy  detailed  his 
plan.  There  was  some  risk  here  again,  but 
they  were  all  ready  to  take  it. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  rescued  navvies 
emerged  from  the  dust  and  darkness  into 
the  light  of  day,  and  four  of  them  carried 
the  injured  man  between  them.  It  was  no 
far  cry  to  Gipsy's  hut,  and  there  they  laid 
him  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  doctor. 

"  He'll  be  all  right  here  for  the  present," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
very  much  the  matter.  I'll  come  round 
later  in  the  afternoon,  and,  if  he  is  no  better, 
then  we  will  get  him  along  as  far  as  the 
infirmary." 

But  the  doctor  did  not  come  back,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  another  nasty 
business  in  connection  with  the  falling  of  a 
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crane  higher  up  the  valley,  that  kept  all  the 
medical  men  available  going  for  some  little 
time,  so  that  perforce  Gipsy  had  to  act  the 
part  of  nurse  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
through  the  night.  When  morning  came, 
Tomlit  was  sensible  and  clear  again,  and 
Gipsy  did  not  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
information  he  had  vouchsafed  during  his 
temporary  delirium.  On  the  second  day 
the  patient  was  so  much  better  that  Gipsy 
found  himself  justified  in  leaving  him  to  the 
care  of  a  neighbour's  wife.  He  was  going 
away  for  a  short  time  on  business,  he  said, 
and  would  not  be  back  before  the  end  of  the 
w^eek.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drama  was 
developing  splendidly,  and  Gipsy  was  seeing 
his  way  to  the  creation  of  a  part  for  himself 
such  as  he  had  previously  only  dreamt  of. 
Therefore  he  made  a  painstaking  toilet,  he 
dressed  himself  in  his  best  suit  of  pilot  cloth, 
and  set  out  over  the  hills  to  walk  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Prestyn. 

On  the  following  Saturday  afternoon  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  car  wended 
its  way  along  the  rough  road  leading 
to  the  head  of  the  valley.  It  was  all 
a-glitter  with  green  varnish  and  plated 
lamps  and  fittings,  and  as  the  chauffeur 
picked  his  way  daintily  along,  hundreds  of 
astonished  eyes  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  little  figure  with  the  dark  eyes  and 
earrings  lounging  back  in  the  corner  of  the 
car  against  those  luxurious  cushions  was 
none  other  than  the  man  known  to  local 
fame  as  Gipsy.  This  was  astounding  enough 
in  itself,  but,  even  as  it  was,  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  situation  were  by  no  means 
exhausted.  In  the  other  corner  of  the  car  a 
woman  was  seated.  She  was  wonderfully 
fair,  hair  glittering  in  the  sunshine  like  spun 
gold,  and  eyes  of  tender  blue  turned  upon 
Gipsy  with  a  smile  of  the  most  friendly 
interest.  She  was  a  rare  and  dainty  vision, 
clad  in  some  wonderful  confection  of  silk 
and  muslin  ;  the  exquisite  features  were 
shaded  by  a  large  hat,  the  plumes  of  which 
filled  every  woman  looking  on  with  awe  and 
admiration.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  proudest 
moment  of  Gipsy's  life,  though  he  did  not 
show  it.  He  waved  a  condescending  hand  to 
a  group  of  his  mates,  amongst  whom  was  the 
sceptical  Ginger,  w^ho  gazed  upon  the  unwonted 
spectacle  with  something  like  veneration. 

"  Strike  me  !  Ain't  'e  a  little  marvel  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Always  up  to  some  of  'is  games. 
Tell  yer  wot  it  is,  mates,  wot  'e  was  telling 
us  the  other  night  abaht  this  'ere  Tomfit 
was  gospel.  And  we  was  thinking  as  'e  was 
a-lying  all  the  time  !  " 


"  So  'e  were,"  a  listener  said.  "  Didn't  'e 
tell  we  as  Lidy  Ermyntrood  was  dark — 
didn't  'e  say  so — and  abaht  'er  'air  being 
like  raven's  wings  ?  Get  on  !  It's  only  one 
of  'is  games.  The  lidy's  come  to  see  the 
boss,  and  she  give  Gipsy  a  lift.  An'  'im 
pretendin'  as  it's  Lidy  Ermyntrood  !  " 

"They've  gone  into  'is  'ut,"  Ginger  said 
impressively. 

This  point  being  conceded  in  Ginger's 
favour,  the  spectators  reluctantly  went  back 
to  work,  hoping  to  hear  the  end  of  this  re- 
markable story  later  on.  Inside  the  hut,  the 
man  called  Tomfit  lay  propped  up  by  a  couple 
of  pillows,  and  looked  wearily  through  the 
open  door  into  the  sunny  valley  beyond. 
Then  he  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed  and 
listened  like  a  dog  might  who  hears  the 
first  sound  of  a  long-absent  master's  voice. 
A  shadow  fell  across  the  sunshine,  and  a 
slender,  dainty  figure  came  into  the  hut,  as 
if  she  had  brought  that  sunshine  with  her. 
She  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and  reached 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  man  who 
was  lying  there.  The  blue  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

*'0h,  Phil,"  she  whispered,  "how  could 
you  ?  How  could  you  be  so  dreadfully 
unkind  ?  You  must  have  known  I  never 
meant  a  word  I  said.     No,  don't  go  away  !  " 

The  last  words  were  flung  somewhat 
imperiously  over  the  girl's  shoulder  towards 
Gipsy,  who  was  silently  stealing  out  of  the 
hut.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  the  dramatic  conventions  called 
for  in  a  delicate  situation  like  this.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  man  and  a 
dramatist,  and  did  not  in  the  least  want  to 
go.     Still 

"  Can't  be  done,  miss,"  he  said.  *'  In  all 
the  best  plays  wot  I  ever  see,  especially  in 
the  last  act,  the  'ero  an'  'eroine  they  'as  the 
stage  to  theirselves." 

"Oh,  you  funny  little  man."  The  girl 
laughed  through  her  tears.  "  Can't  you  see 
I  don't  want  you  to  go  ?  I  might  never 
have  seen  my  husband  again,  if  you  had  not 
been  so  kind  and  sensible.  Now,  you  just 
sit  there  and  listen  to  all  I  have  to  say. 
And  you  pay  attention  too,  Phil.  Oh,  I'm 
not  angry — I'm  far  too  happy  for  that — and 
I  dare  say  you  want  to  know  how  I  found 
my  way  here,  and  how  our  friend  Gipsy 
discovered  me." 

"  Go  on,"  Tomfit  murmured.  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  realise  everything  presently.  So  you 
mean  to  say  that  Gipsy  came  all  the  way 
down  to  Devonshire  to  find  you  ?  But  Fd 
no  idea  that  he  was  aware  of  your  existence. 


Come,  Grpfe-y,  old  man,  how  did  you  find  out 
that  my  name  was  Phih'p  Trefusis,  and  that 
I  had  a  wife  living  at  Edenhurst,  in  Devon- 
shire ?  " 

"  You  let  it  out  the  night  you  got  that 
knock  on  the  'ead,"  Gipsy  explained.  "  You 
w^as  delirious  most  of  the  time — told  me  all 
sorts  of  things,  you  did.  Took  me  for  the 
missus,  I  expect.  You  w^as  acting  a  part — 
acting  it  bloom  in'  well,  too.  Then  I  noticed 
something  was  WTong,  and  tliere'd  been  some 
misunderstanding  between  two  lovin'  'earts, 
so  I  takes  the  liberty  of  'avin'  a  squint  of 
that    little    pocket-book    o'    yourn.     Then 


"'Can't  be  done,  miss,'  he  said." 


I'd  got  it  all  proper.  There  was  a 
play  already  written  !  Lor  bless  yer, 
guv'nor,  I  'adn't  the  'eart  to  leave  it 
unfinished  !  So  I  just  says  nothin'  to  you, 
an'  off  I  'ops  into  Devonshire,  to  'ave  it  all 
out  with  the  missus.  An'  fair  and  proud 
she  was  when  I  told  'er  'ow  you  got  that 
crack  on  yer  'ead.  It  ain't  every  woman  as 
can  say  she's  spliced  to  a  real  'ero." 

"  I've  been  a  fool,  Phil,"  the  girl  said— 
*'a  romantic  little  idiot.  I  married  you 
because  I  loved  you,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  Then  I  must  go  reading  some 
ridiculous  book  about  big,  silent  men  who  do 
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things  and  become  Prime  Ministers,  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense ;  and,  because  you 
laughed  at  me,  I  was  donkey  enough  to  say 
that  you  married  me  for  my  money,  and  that 
you  couldn't  earn  your  own  living  if  you 
wanted.  And  one  word  led  to  another. 
And  then  I  told  you  that  if  you  could 
keep  yourself  for  six  months  without  any 
help " 

"And  I  was  ass  enough  to  accept  the 
challenge,"  Trefusis  groaned.  "So  I  came 
down  here  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  been 
navvying  ever  since.  Mind  you,  I  don't 
think  it  has  done  me  any  harm.  I  have 
been  a  selfish  beggar  and  inclined  to  take 
too  much  for  granted.  But  the  money 
never  made  any  difference,  Stella.  You 
know  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  the  girl  whispered.  "  I 
knew  it  all  the  time.  And  now,  if  our 
friend  Gipsy " 

It  was  a  good  fortnight  later  before  the 
Settlement  heard  anything  further  from  the 
main  actor  in  this  remarkable  episode  in 
Gipsy's  career.  For  one  thing,  the  born  play- 
wright had  been  away.  Certain  overtures 
towards  advancement  in  life  had  been  made 
to  him  by  his  new-found  friends,  but  these 
he  had  rejected  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 
The  Settlement  was  too  teeming  with  life 
and  dramatic  possibilities  for  that. 

He  dropped  into  the  canteen  one  evening, 
and  a  respectful  silence  followed  his  coming 
— indeed,  the  silence  was  so  flattering  that 
Gipsy  began  to  speak  without  any  pressure. 

"  Now,  I  dare  say  you  coves  would  like  to 
know  all  about  it,"  he  said.  "  Well,  this  'ere 
Tomfit — wot  'is  real  name  is  Philip  Trefusis, 
Esquire,  of  Edenhurst,  Devonshire " 

"'Ere,  what  price  Lord  Algernon?"- 
Ginger  asked. 

" — An'  'is  wife  Stella,"  Gipsy  went  on. 

"  Oo  put  the  kybosh  on  Lady  Ermyn- 
trood  ? "  asked  Ginger  sternly.  "  An'  wot 
price  the  bloomin'  lord,  eh  ?  " 

"  And  the  gal  with  the  raven  'air,"  another 
intruder  ventured — "  the  gal  from  Australia 
with  all  the  posh  ?  " 

"  Lor,  yer  make  me  tired  ! "  Gipsy  said. 
"  Presently  you'll  all  be  on  yer  knees  to  me, 
howlin'  fer  mercy  an'  broken-'earted  because 
I  won't  take  a  sup  from  any  of  your  pots. 
Now,  it's  like  this—Philip  Trefusis,  Esquire, 
is  married  to  a  gel  wot  'as  tons  of  the  stuff. 
She's  as  romantic  as  she's  pretty.  An'  you 
blokes  know  how  pretty  she  is,  because  you've 
seen  'er.  Well,  she  can't  be  content  with  a 
'usband  as  loves  'er,  but  she  must  try  an' 
make  'im  go  into   Pa^rUament,  an'  so  on. 


Then  one  word  leads  to  another,  an'  she 
accooses  'im  of  marryin'  'er  for  'er  money, 
an'  nothin'  else.  Then  she  up  an'  says  as 
'e's  a  rotter,  an'  couldn't  do  a  day's  work  to 
save  'is  life.  '  Oh,  that's  the  game,  is  it  ?  ' 
says  'e.  So  'e  shngs  'is  'ook  an'  comes  down 
'ere,  and  works  amongst  us  anonomous.  Of 
course,  'e  told  me  all  about  it,  we  bein'  pals  ; 
but  I  didn't  rightly  know  'is  proper  name 
till  'e  gets  that  crack  on  the  'ead,  an'  then  I 
goes  through  'is  private  papers.  Then  I  'ops 
off  to  Devonshire  an'  puts  it  all  right  with 
the  missus.  Back  she  comes  'ere  with  me, 
an'  there  was  a  reconciliation  as  ud  'ave 
made  the  fortune  of  the  best  writer  as  ever 
turned  out  a  play  for  the  Surrey  Theatre. 
An'  there  was  all  sorts  o'  nice  things  said 
about  Gipsy,  an',  if  I  likes,  I  can  go  down 
to  Devonshire  and  'ang  my  'at  up  in  the 
marble  'alls  whenever  I've  a  mind.  An'  that, 
mates,  is  about  all  I'm  goin'  ter  tell  yer." 

"  It's  a  good  story,"  Ginger  said  thought- 
fully, "  but  I'm  sorry  we  ain't  goin'  to  'ear 
no  more  abaht  Lidy  Ermyntrood  an'  the  old 
earl  wot  lived  in  that  castle  for  a  thousand 
years,  an'  give  me  black  'air  in  preference 
to  fair  'air  any  time.  Not  as  that  Mrs. 
Trefusis  wasn't  a  nice  little  party.  I'm  not 
sayin'  any  think  against  'er,  mind  ;  but  if 
you'd  a-told  us  the  truth  in  the  first  case,  we'd 
'ave  been  saved  a  deal  o'  disappointment." 

"  Oh,  sit  on  'is  'ead  !  "  Gipsy  cried.  "  Don't 
you  know  as  blokes  wot  write  plays  as  is 
based  on  real  life  'as  to  disguise  their 
characters.  Never  'card  tell  of  the  law 
o'  libel  ?  Don't  know  wot  libel  is  ?  Ginger, 
from  my  'eart  I  pities  yer  !  Wot  I  'card  was 
told  me  under  the  violet  seal  o'  secrecy. 
Perhaps  yer  don't  know  what  that  means  ?  " 

Ginger  sorrowfully  admitted  that  he  did 
not. 

"  It's  a  pledge,"  Gipsy  went  on.  "  Though 
wot  violet's  got  to  do  with  it,  I  don't  know. 
Still,  there  yer  are.  I  'ad  to  make  Mrs. 
Trefusis  into  Lidy  Ermyntrood,  and  I  'ad  to 
change  the  colour  of  'er  'air.  And  my 
friend  Trefusis  naturally  'e  grows  into  Lord 
Algernon.  And  'ow  could  I  tell  you  common 
chaps,  sittin'  round  'ere  swiggin'  beer,  all 
abaht  a  private  quarrel  between  a  swell  young 
chap  an'  'is  missus  ?  Wot  you  coves  lack  is 
delicacy  o'  feelin'  !  An'  now  I've  given  you 
a  lesson,  p'r'aps  you'll  lay  it  to  'eart." 

"You're  right,  Gipsy,  old  man,"  Ginger 
said  generously.  "  As  a  gentleman,  you 
couldn't  'ave  be'aved  any  other  way." 

"  Wot  yer  all  goin'  ter  'ave  ?  "  Gipsy  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  "  I'm  payin' 
this  time," 


THE  MADMAN'S  MINE 
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HOHN  GILLING- 
HAM,  mining 
expert,  lounged  con- 
tentedly in  a  cane 
chair  under  the 
portales  (cloisters) 
outside  the  Cafe 
Colon,  in  the 
Mexican  town  of 
Colima. 

Mexico  was  no 
new  thing  to  this  Englishman.  His  life  was 
wrapped  up  in  it — had  been  for  many  a  year 
— yet  it  was  all  fascinating  still.  The  motley 
crowd  of  peones,  in  their  white  cotton  clothes, 
like  shrunk  pyjamas,  their  broad-brimmed 
hats,  and  red  blankets,  smoking  incessantly 
and  chaffing  each  other  in  high-pitched 
voices  ;  the  sweating  arrieros,  driving  pack- 
mules  before  them  and  swearing  horribly. 
A  mule  is  six  times  as  inconsequent  as  a 
woman,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  all  mule- 
drivers  in  Mexico  are  peevish.  Girls  would 
saunter  bj  him,  "  making  eyes  "  languidly, 
indolently,  as  only  Southern  women  can. 
Beggars  came  to  him,  some  footless,  others 
armless,  begging  artistically,  thanking  him 
for  his  centavos  with  all  the  aplomb  of 
an  aristocrat. 

Work  went  on  around  him.  Many  people 
were  busy,  for  the  heat  of  the  day  had  not 
yet  settled  itself  upon  the  workers.  Every- 
thing seemed  casual  and  amusing,  something 
to  sit  and  look  on  at  comfortably  while 
digesting  breakfast.  Gillingham  loved  the 
country — to  a  certain  extent,  the  people. 
Anyway,  as  ordinary  companions  away  from 
the  business  part  of  life,  he  knew  their  worth. 
And  Mexicans  liked  him  ;  he  conformed  with 
the  ways  of  his  adopted  country,  was  polite, 
could  make  a  joke  or  see  one,  and  in  his 
own  line — mining — carried  weight.  He 
owned  mines,  and  inspected  mines  for 
others — his  opinion  "  went."  Because  of 
this,  he  was  constantly  badgered  by  those 
who  said  they  knew  of,  or  had  located,  mines. 


Some  were  ranchers,  who  felt  sure  there  was 
gold  on  their  haciendas  (estates^  ;  others 
quite  poor  Indians,  who,  having  worked  in 
the  mines  and  learnt  something  of  "  surface 
showings,"  had  stumbled  on  what  they  took 
to  be  a  future  mine.  Many  a  wild-goose 
chase  had  he  been  on,  and  he  had  become 
rather  tired  of  these  gentlemen  with  hidden 
treasures. 

One  sat  near  him  now,  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  smoking  cigarettes  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  his  way—an  old  man,  one 
of  the  peon,  or  labouring  classes,  under  a 
large  hat,  his  blanket  wrapped  round  him. 

GilKngham  knew,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
that  he  had  some  wonderful  secret  to  dis- 
close. The  man  had  followed  him  from  his 
hotel,  and  was  sitting  there  waiting  patiently 
for  a  chance  to  speak  to  him.  GiUingham 
— more  for  amusement  than  anything  else — 
gave  him  a  chance,  for,  as  the  peon  looked 
his  way,  he  smiled  affably.  The  peon  rose 
and  came  towards  him,  at  the  same  time 
removing  his  huge  hat  with  both  hands. 
GiUingham  raised  his  and  motioned  to  a 
chair.  The  peon  sat  with  a  murmured 
"  Gracias,  senor." 

"Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  with  me,  senor  ?  "  asked  Gillingham, 
in  Spanish. 

"  With  much  delight,"  answered  the  peon 
politely. 

A  waiter  in  sandalled  feet  came  across 
the  pavement,  and  Gillingham  ordered  the 
drinks. 

"  Tecila  for  me,  with  your  permission, 
seiior,"  said  the  peon.  "  That  American 
whisky  makes  me  very,  very  drunk." 

Whereat  Gillingham  smiled,  for  fecila 
is  as  near  pure  alcohol  as  you  can  get  it, 
Gillingham  handed  his  new  acquaintance  a 
cigarette.  The  peon  held  one  in  his  fingers 
half  smoked ;  he  courteously  threw  it  away 
and  took  the  proffered  one. 

"  Tell  me,"  Gillingham  said,  "  where  is 
this  mine  you  know  of  ? " 
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The  peon  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  Gillingham 
smiled  and  went  on — 

"  No,  I  am  not  a  reader  of  thoughts, 
simply  this — strangers  never  wish  to  get 
into  conversation  with  me  unless  they  know 
of  some  mine  that  they  want  to  interest 
me  in.  You,  this  morning,  made  inquiries 
about  me,  and  found  that  I  am  what  I  am, 
so  now  you've  caught  me,  you  wish  to  tell  me 
all  about  your  mine." 

"  Truly,  senor,"  said  the  peon. 

"  Well,  don't,"  smiled  Gillingham.  "  So 
many  people  have  mines.  I  go  to  see  them, 
and  I  find  a  rubble  heap,  old  Spanish 
workings  dating  back  to  Cortez,  and  worked 
out.  I  tell  them  so,  and  they — well,  they 
never  like  me  again." 

The  peon  stretched  out  his  hands.  "  This, 
senor,  is  a  virgin  mine,"  he  said,  "  a  wonder- 
ful mine." 

"  All  mines" — Gillingham  sighed — "  that  I 
have  had  to  do  with  are  '  wonderful  mines,' 
yet  I  still  work  for  my  living." 

The  peon  jumped  to  his  feet.     **  Seiior,  I 

swear  to  you "  he  started,  but  Gillingham 

cut  him  short. 

"  So  many  have  sworn  to  me,"  he  said 
quietly — "  sworn  to  me,  and  at  me  afterwards, 
when  I  have  told  them  that  they  have  made 
a  mistake.  You,  seiior,  are  like  them  all. 
You  are  convinced  you  have  seen  the  out- 
crop— it  is  a  certainty.  Oh,  my  good  seiior, 
I  have  met  four  men  as  convinced  as  yourself 
this  very  week.  Three  of  the  claims  I 
visited.  They  were  useless.  The  fourth  was 
an  old  prospecting  hole  of  my  own  that  I 
had  given  up  in  disgust." 

The  peon  sighed,  sat  down  again,  and  for 
a  space  both  were  silent.  The  crowd  moved 
about  around  them,  a  kaleidoscope  of 
colour.  The  peon  finished  his  tecila  and 
spoke. 

"You,  senor,"  he  said,  '*go  out  to- 
morrow to  prospect  in  the  Sierra  Mardre  ? 
Bueno  !  You  pass  near  to  my  claim.  One 
hour  of  your  journey  wasted,  perhaps,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  that  one  hour  may  make  your 
fortune.     Who  knows  ?  " 

Gillingham  looked  at  him  through  the 
cigarette  smoke.  The  old  peon,  ragged  and 
dirty,  sat  gazing  before  him,  his  long  brown 
fingers  working  nervously  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  He  had  a  face  worth  looking  at — a 
descendant,  no  doubt,  of  the  Aztecs  or  some 
contemporary  tribe.  A  well-shaped  head, 
possibly  full  of  undeveloped  intelligence, 
clear-cut  features,  dark,  restless  eyes — the 
offshoot  of  a  conquered  race,  the  incarnation 
of  the  "  might  have  been."     Gillingham  felt 


a  pity  for  him,  he  looked  so  anxious,  enthused, 
and  now  disappointed. 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"  though  I  shall  only  dash  your  hopes,  I'm 
afraid.  And  your  terms  ?  I  suppose  the 
same  as  usual — tw^enty-five  per  cent,  of  net 
profits,  if  we  work  the  mine.  Something  on 
account,  and  I  pay  your  expenses  on  this 
trip — is  that  right  ?  " 

"  No,  senor,"  said  the  peon. 

"  Ah,  you  want  more  ?  "  Gillingham  smiled. 

"I  want  nothing,  seiior,"  the  peon  went 
on. 

Gillingham  swung  round  in  his  chair  and 
stared. 

"  Nothing.  All  I  wish  to  see  is  the  mine 
worked " — he  leant  forward,  peering  into 
Gillingham's  face — "  worked  and  proved 
worthy  of  the  work  spent  upon  it,  seiior. 
Also  that  I  may  help,  too,  in  this  work, 
honestly,  as  a  miner.  I  ask  nothing  more. 
Simply  to  work  upon  this  mine,  to  see  it 
grow,  to  see  it  become  a  mine — that  is  all, 
senor." 

Gillingham  naturally  thought  he  had  hold 
of  a  madman.  For  here  was  this  Indian, 
who  at  least  believed  himself  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  mine  that  was  a  good  thing, 
and  yet  he  asked  for  nothing  in  return,  only 
to  be  allowed  to  work  upon  it  and  to  watch 
it  grow.  It  was  really  rather  a  novelty  to 
Gillingham — most  claim-owners  wanted  so 
much.  In  his  heart  he  decided  that,  should 
this  mine  turn  up  trumps,  he  would  concede 
much  more  to  this  old  man  than  he  would 
do  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to 
another.  He  then  and  there  gave  his 
consent  to  view  it.  All  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  start  on  the  morrow,  and 
Gillingham  returned  to  his  hotel,  much 
perplexed  and  hoping  inwardly  that  he  was 
not  this  time  chasing  a  wild-goose. 

Next  morning,  as  the  dawn  broke,  they 
rode  out  together  away  across  the  mountains. 
Four  hours'  ride  along  the  mule- track,  and 
they  halted  to  rest  and  eat. 

"  Here,  seiior,"  said  the  peon,  "  when  we 
have  fed  the  horses,  we  leave  the  road.  I 
would  rather  the  mozo  (guide)  did  not 
come  with  us,  for  I  shall  now  show  you  my 
mine — just  you  and  I  alone." 

"  Eight,"  said  the  Englishman. 

So  later  they  set  off  afoot,  and  a  stiff  climb 
it  was,  too — straight  up  through  the  virgin 
pine  forest.  Outcrops  of  rock  began  to 
interest  the  Englishman  ;  he  would  stop  and 
break  a  bit  with  his  sampling  pick,  looking 
at  it  carefully. 

The    peon  smiled.      "  This  is    nothing, 
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senor,"  he  said  ;  "  wait  till  you  get  to  the 
barranca." 

Gillingham  pocketed  two  pieces  of  broken 
rock.  "  Then  quickly,"  he  said,  "  let  us  get 
on." 

His  doubts  had  gone  ;  things  were  getting 
exciting,  and  his  mining  instincts  glowed  and 
kindled.  To  him  this  was  life,  the  moments 
he  lived  for. 

Then  they  topped  a  bluff,  and  far  away 
below  them  they  could  see  the  hot  country 
plain.  It  seemed  to  be  patched  with  great, 
regular  squares  of  vivid  green. 

Grillingham  pointed.  "Cultivated  land," 
he  murmured. 

The  peon  stood  staring  down  at  the  scene 
below  him.  Silently  he  stood  and  looked, 
then  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  seiior,  cultivated  land.  Miles  it 
stretches — sugar  -  cane,  rice  above  that, 
pastures  for  many  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
maize,  and  all  a  rich  ranch  should  have, 
watered  by  these  mountains.  Barren  land 
turned  to  use— by  a  bad  man.  Carlos 
Mendoza  owns  it,  seiior,  has  spent  his  all 
upon  it.  It  now  begins  to  yield  to  him.  Yet 
he  is  a  man  of  no  worth,  a  bad  man.  Come, 
seiior,  let  us  go." 

They  struck  north  and  down  into  a 
narrow  gorge,  or  barranca.  Up  this  they 
went  for  some  distance,  and  then  it  broadened 
out  into  a  natural  basin.  A  good-sized  creek 
ran  at  the  bottom. 

The  peon  led  up  to  the  side  of  the 
barranca  and  pointed.  Gillingham  looked, 
then  sat  down  and  mopped  his  head. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  shot !  "  he  said,  in  English, 
and  gazed  at  the  thing  before  him,  utterly 
surprised.  No  wonder.  For  at  this  place 
the  barranca  wall  rose  sheer,  a  rock  cliff, 
and  that  cliff  a  mass  of  colour,  red,  yellow, 
blue,  merging  into  greens  and  purples — 
verdigris,  copper. 

"  Tons  of  it !  "  he  said  almost  to  himself. 
"  Tons  behind  that  cliff  !  The  water's  silted 
through — stained  it !  What  a  find  !  Sink  a 
shaft  behind  that  rock,  and  you're  in  it." 

The  peon  leant  against  a  tree  and  smiled 
a  pleasant  "told  you  so"  smile,  then  he 
turned  to  the  narrow  neck  that  led  to  the 
basin. 

"  Stop  up  that,  senor,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
have  your  power." 

Gillingham  looked  and  gasped  again. 

Block  that  neck,  and  you  would  have  an 
enormous  lake — thousands  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  water — Nature  harnessed  to  do  the 
work  of  man.  A  narrow  neck  rock-walled, 
so  easily,  so  inexpensively  dammed.     There 


was  the  power  ready  waiting  to  his  hand — 
power  for  his  mills,  power  for  his  lighting, 
his  hoist,  and  also  power  to  hght  every  town 
in  the  State.  That  would  mean  the  floating 
of  another  company,  the  lighting  scheme — 
a  second  El  Oro.  Gillingham's  eyes  gleamed 
as  he  saw  it  all,  great  hopes  and  chances  ripe 
to  be  seized. 

That  afternoon  he  spent  prospecting.  In 
the  evening  they  returned  to  the  waiting 
horses  and  camped  where  they  were. 

The  next  morning  they  took  the  road  back 
to  Colima.  No  mountain  trip  for  Gillingham 
now  ;  he  had  found  what  he  had  set  out  to 
find — a  mine.  He  was  off  back  to  set  the 
peon's  papers  in  order  and  to  float  two 
companies. 

Try  how  he  would  to  make  the  peon  take 
something,  he  could  not  do  it ;  just  work  and 
a  fair  wage  was  all  he  asked,  and  all  he 
would  take.  So  Gillingham  called  the  mine 
"  La  Mina  del  Loco,"  which  means  "  The 
Madman's  Mine."  The  peon  laughed  at 
the  name  and  looked  very  wise. 

"  Some  day,  seiior,"  he  said,  "  you  may 
perhaps  understand." 

Gillingham  wondered. 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

Three  years  later  "La  Mina  del  Loco" 
was  a  very  much  going  concern. 

The  narrow  neck  now  was  a  wall  of  grey 
concrete,  buttressed  and  holding.  From  it 
slanted  two  great  steel  culverts,  down  which* 
the  water  rushed,  making  the  dynamo  turbines 
cry  incessantly  in  their  pride  of  strength. 
Down  in  the  barranca  things  were  much  as 
they  had  been — only  the  power  station — but 
above  on  the  barranca  brink  all  was  changed. 
A  small  wooden  town  had  grown  ;  the  hoist 
worked  night  and  day,  hauling  up  the  rich 
azurite  ore  that  was  making  Gillingham  and 
his  company  rich — gold,  too — and  the  stamp- 
mills  banged  and  roared,  the  blast  from  the 
smelter  lit  the  sky  at  night.  The  peaceful 
basin  behind  the  dam  was  now  a  huge  lake 
one  mile  across,  three  miles  long — enormous 
power  harnessed  at  last.  Everywhere  peace 
was  turned  into  chaos,  or,  rather,  if  one  can 
use  such  a  term,  ordered  chaos.  Chaos, 
clatter,  bang,  to  the  unwise  ;  ordered  work 
to  the  knowledgeable. 

Out  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  a  small  hut 
nestled,  quite  away  from  the  mushroom 
mining  town,  where  the  only  thing  to  mark 
the  invading  hand  of  modern  invention  was 
a  tall  skeleton  steel  tower.  This  tower  carried 
the  light  and  power  transmission  cables — 
cables  that  stretched  away  to  feed  towns  with 
light. 
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In  this  hut  dwelt  the  peon.  Every  day  he 
walked  to  the  mine  and  worked.  Every  week 
Gilliugham  would  ask  him  to  take  some 
of  the  huge  profits  that  came  rolling  in  ;  he 
asked  him,  patiently  and  methodically,  weekly 
as  he  paid  him  his  wages. 

Then  one  day  the  peon  asked  a  question. 

"  How  much,  senior,"  he  asked,  "  would  I 
be  entitled  to,  suppose  I  had  accepted  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  profits  ?  How  much 
would  be  due  to  me  now  ?  " 

Gilliugham  rose  from  his  office  chair, 
reached  a  book  down  from  a  shelf,  and 
opened  it. 

"  This  book,  Senor  Loco,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  is  your  book.  In  it  is  set  down  exactly  what 
is  due  to  you,  and,  moreover,  every  centavo 
of  that  money  is  put  aside  for  you,  should 
you  claim  it." 

"  How  much,  senor  ?  "  the  peon  asked. 

Gillingham  named  an  enormous  sum.  The 
peon's  eyes  rounded. 

"  All  that,"  he  murmured,  then  he  stared 
round  the  office.  "  But,  senor,"  he  went  on, 
"  it  is  more  than  the  working  capital  you 
first  needed.  It  is  as  much  as  all  this 
machinery,  power  plant — everything — cost. 
Oh,  senor,  it  is  a  very,  very  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  poor  old  peon  !  " 

"You  have  earned  it,"  said  Gillingham. 
"  When  do  you  want  it  ?  " 

The  peon  made  that  wholly  Mexican 
gesture  of  pushing  something  from  him. 

"Never,  senor,"  he  said.  "Not  a  little 
centavo  will  I  ever  touch — never  !  " 

Then  the  old  man,  with  a  cheery  "  Buenos 
noches  !  "  turned  and  left  the  office.  Gilling- 
ham sighed  and  put  the  book  back  on  the 
shelf. 

That  night  the  dam  burst. 

Millions  of  tons  of  water  emptied  through 
the  place  where  it  had  been.  The  huge 
lake  literally  fell  down  a  thousand  feet  of 
mountain  on  to  Senor  Don  Carlos  Mendoza's 
ranch.  With  it  it  took  many  things,  the 
power-house  among  them.  The  electricians 
escaped,  for  they  had  enough  "juice  "  stored 
for  three  hours,  and  were  all  up  in  the  town 
merrymaking.  Large  chunks  of  the 
mountain-side  had  joined  the  mad  dance  ; 
trees — Mendoza's  trees — had  been  felled  by 
the  giant  weight.  The  whole  barranca 
seemed  to  have  been  filled  with  water  till  it 
gushed  out  over  the  cultivated  land.  Whole 
sugar  crops  torn  up  by  the  roots,  rice  fields 
washed  away,  barns  stored  with  maize  and 
sugar  levelled  to  the  ground,  cattle  drowned, 
buildings  destroyed — nothing  but  ruin, . 
everywhere  a  drowned  fortune. 


Early  in  the  morning  Mendoza  rode  by 
from  Colima,  his  otherwise  fat  and 
prosperous  person  sagging  hopelessly  ;  he  was 
riding  to  see  the  wreck  of  his  e-ndeavours. 

Gillingham,  with  a  gang  of  men,  had 
ridden  down  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  on 
the  plain,  and  now,  returning  in  the  evening, 
he  rode  aside  to  the  bluff  to  look  down  on 
the  wreck  below.  No  longer  was  it  green, 
but  a  dirty  dull  brown,  the  roads  seared 
and  trenched,  in  places  washed  away,  trees 
lying  everywhere — lying  where  they  were 
doomed  to  rot. 

A  voice  made  him  turn ;  it  was  the  old 
peon. 

"Bad  fortune  that,  seiior,"  he  said, 
pointing  down. 

Gillingham  nodded. 

"  And  yet  well  deserved."  The  old  man 
was  smiling. 

"  You  seem  pleased,"  Gillingham  said. 

"  Truly,  seiior.  Why  not  ?  My  work  is 
done.  Now  I  can  rest.  Surely  for  that  I 
should  be  thankful  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Gillingham,  gazing 
below,  hardly  having  heard  him.  Then 
after  a  while  he  went  on  :  "  How,  your  work 
is  finished  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  was  my  work,  senor,"  the  old  man 
said  simply.     "  I  blew  up  the  dam." 

Gillingham  flashed  round  on  him. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ? " 
he  cried. 

The  peon,  still  looking  to  the  valley  and 
quite  unmoved,  went  on — 

"  Night  after  night,  senor,  I  have  drilled 
holes  in  the  foot  of  the  dam  ;  then  I  filled 
them  with  earth.  Last  night  I  took  out  the 
earth-plugs  and  filled  them  with  dynamite  ; 
that  is  how  the  dam  burst,  seiior." 

Gillingham  took  a  step  towards  him. 

"You  devil!  "he  said. 

"  Perhaps,  senor  ;  but  the  money  I  have 
never  touched  will  pay  for  the  dam  that  I 
broke." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  it  ? "  cried 
Gillingham. 

The  peon's  face  suddenly  lit  with 
triumph  ;  he  lifted  his  thin  arms  above  his 
head  and  laughed. 

***  To  drown  out  the  rat's  hoard,  seiior,"  he 
cried.  "  Not  the  rat — oh,  no — but  the  rat's 
nest,  so  that  he  would  return  to  find  ruin, 
senor,  and  I,  the  man  whose  soul  he  killed, 
watching  it  from  here  !  " 

Then  he  grew  calmer  and  went  on  slowly, 
doggedly—  ^        ^ 

"  Mendoza  is  a  bad  man,  seiior.  Wait,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how  bad.    Years  ago  I  was 
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happj,  fall  of  life  and  hope,  working  my 
way  in  the  world,  with  one  to  help  me  who 
was  more  to  me  than  life  itself — my  wife. 
She  gave  me  a  son,  seiior.  He  was  more 
delightful  in  our  eyes  than  anything  the 
saints  could  have  given  us.  When  the  boy 
was  four  years  old,  Mendoza  killed  him." 

Grillingham  started. 

"  Yes,  seiior,"  the  peon  went  on,  "  killed 
him,  a  boy  of  four  !  He  was  playing  one 
day  by  the  roadside.  Mendoza  was  riding 
by,  when  he  jumped  from  behind  a  pulke 
bush.  The  horse  started,  and  Mendoza  fell. 
Then  the  child  laughed.  He  knew  no 
vaquero  would  fall  for  so  small  a  thing, 
only  a  great  hulk  like  Mendoza,  so  he 
laughed.  Mendoza  picked  himself  up  frouj 
the  dust.  There  was  a  rock  near,  and 
Mendoza  dashed  the  child  against  it,  not 
once,  but  three  times.  When  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  not  stinted  his  work,  he  rode  on. 
The  mother  saw  it  all,  and  ran  to  save  her 
child.  She  came  to  me  and  told  all  this  very 
quietly,  then  she  sat  through  the  night  and 
never  spoke  a  word,  also  she  never  wept. 
Then  in  the  morning  something  seemed  to 
burst,  senor,  burst  as  the  dam  burst  last 
night,  and  flooded  her  mind — she  went  mad. 
Mendoza  had  no  evidence  against  him  ;  there 
were  no  witnesses  save  one  poor  mad  woman 
who  gibbered  at  the  court.  Mendoza  said  the 
child  ran  under  his  horse's  feet.  He  was  an 
influential  man,  and  he  went  free.  I  tried 
to  kill  him  as  he  left  the  court,  but  many 
people  held  me.  When  he  saw  I  was  safely 
pinioned,  he  laughed  in  my  face,  and  said  I 
should  thank  him  for  ridding  me  of  a  mouth 
to  feed.     I  then  was  thrown  into  prison  for 


drawing  a  knife.  One  year  I  spent  working 
in  the  gangs.  When  I  came  out,  my  wife 
was  dead.  When  I  was  free,  I  came  down 
the  mountain  to  kill  Mendoza.  There  was  no 
passion,  senor,  only  a  cold,  dull  hate.  At 
the  ranch  I  was  told  he  was  away,  that 
he  would  not  return  for  a  month.  I  did 
not  go  and  look  for  him  ;  I  came  up  to 
watch  and  wait  for  his  return.  Then, 
seiior,  I  happened  on  the  mine.  I  cared 
nothing  for  that,  but  the  narrow  part  of  the 
barranca  made  me  think  of  what  a  little 
thing  death  was  beside  the  ruin  of  a  life's 
work.  So  I  waited.  Mendoza's  ranch  grew 
great,  and  I  met  you.  Fifteen  years,  senor, 
have  I  planned  for  last  night." 

The  peon  stood,  his  back  to  the 
barranca  edge,  looking  honestly  into 
Gillingham's  face.  Then  very  slowly  he 
took  a  letter  from  his  shirt. 

"  For  Mendoza,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like 
him  to  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten  him." 

Politely  he  raised  his  hat,  his  face  lit  up 
with  a  smile. 

'' Buenas  noches,  seiior,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  am  happy,  for  my  work  is  finished,  and  I 
am  going  to  rest.  Ah,  seiior,  there  is  no 
madness  in  Heaven  !  " 

Then  he  stepped  backwards. 

Grillingham  made  a  rush,  but  the  peon  had 
gone.  Stooping  down  over  the  barranca 
edge,  he  looked  and  saw  the  tag  of  white 
where  the  old  man  lay — resting. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  thought,  "  that  I  did  not 
tell  him  that  the  mine  must  pay  Mendoza 
his  full  damages." 

Then  very  wearily  he  turned  and  climbed 
back  up  the  track  to  the  Madman's  Mine. 


DAY   BY   DAY. 


VI7E  need  not  weep 

^      Before  our  friends  are  dead. 
Still  tliey  walce  and  sleep; 

Lightly  they  tread; 
Happy  their  laughter, 

As  it  was  of  old, 
Laughing  with  us  after 

The  tale  was  told. 


We  will  not  weep 

Because  they  are  not  near. 
Memory  shall  keep 

Their  splendour  here. 
Brave  life  is  beckoning. 

So  they  go  away, 
We  can  pay  the  reckoning 

Day  after  day. 

DOROTHEA    SUMNER. 
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TURNING  SHELLS  ON  A  LATHE. 


THE  WORKSHOPS  OF  WAR 


By  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 

"By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money  raised  for  the  purpose  of  this  War — I  should  say  at  least  four-fifths 
of  it — will  be  expended  in  this  country." — Mr.  Lloyd  Geokgk. 


S' 


IR,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  in  one 
of  bis  grave  and  telling  periods, 
"  the  situation  is  without  a  parallel 
in  our  national  history."  "  We  are  living," 
declared  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  "in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  convulsion  wiiich  has  ever  been 
wrought  upon  the  earth  by  the  hand  of 
man."  These  are  clear  statements,  calculated 
to  keep  before  the  Empire  the  vast  scale  and 
ruthless  nature  of  a  conflict  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  precedent. 

The  Premier  sees  it  as  "  a  gigantic  struggle 
of  endurance,"  calling  for  the  willing  and 
organised  help  of  every  class  in  the  community. 
"  This  is  democracy's  fight,"  was  Lord 
Haldane's  message  to  America.  "  The 
militarist  hurled  his  system  against  Europe, 
and  it  must  be  broken.  Freedom  for  all 
nations  is  the  ideal."  But  at  what  a  cost ! 
Who  shall  set  out  in  symbols  the  fabulous 


sum  representing  the  wreck  of  a  civilised 
world  ?  Britain  alone  is  spending 
£100,000,000  a  month. 

As  to  the  slaughter,  a  French  economist 
reckons  that  every  fighting-man  who  is  slain 
represents  a  loss  of  £1000,  and,  if  maimed, 
the  loss  to  his  country  is  heavier  still.  Then 
every  pound  spent  in  war  entails  ten  shillings' 
worth  of  destruction.  Add  to  all  this  the 
cessation  of  productive  industry,  and  a  vague 
idea  of  universal  ruin  is  conceived. 

Even  the  digging  of  trenches  adds  to  the 
havoc.  Whole  districts  are  seamed  with 
chasms.  This  process  throws  worthless 
subsoil  on  top  of  the  rich  earth,  and  to 
remedy  this  minor  mischief  will  take  years 
of  patient  labour.  Meanwhile  all  available 
treasure  is  being  spent  in  munitions  of  war. 
In  giant  ships  and  armour-plates ;  in  15-inch 
rifles,  so  costly  and  so  short-lived — each 
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weighs  close  on  100  tons,  and  its  high- 
explosive  charge  eats  up  a  bale  of  the  finest 
cotton  weighing  400  lbs. !  The  super- 
Dreadnought  costs  over  £2,000,000  and 
carries  a  crew  of  over  1000  highly-trained 
men,  yet  this  mighty  fabric  can  be  destroyed 
by  a  delicate  mobile  missile  like  a  torpedo, 
which  can  be  made  for  £1000  ! 

By  land  and  sea  it  is  a  war  of  wits  and 
weapons,  with  mere  valour  counting  for 
little  before  electrified  wires  and  machine- 
guns,  siege  artillery,  trench-mortars,  grenades 
and  bombs,  with  merciless  eyes  in  the  clouds 
and  new  chemical  arms  like  the  poison-gas, 
the  phosphorus  shell  that  makes  incurable 
wounds,  and  sprays  of  vitriol,  blazing  pitch, 
and  burning  oil. 

"  Our  chemists  will  win  the  war,"  the 
Germans  exulted,  knowing  their  spectacled 
professors  trying  experiments  upon  dogs  in 
the  Hasselt  trenches.  ''  We  must  win  !  "  is 
their  new  and  desperate  note.  ''Well 
spring  surprises  on  the  foe  as  we  sprang 
the  needle-gun  on  the  Austrians  in  '66,  and 
'  Dicke  Bertha,'  the  giant  howitzer,  on  those 
Belgian  forts." 

The  element  of  surprise  has  certainly 
been  one-sided.  "  Our  energies,"  an  officer 
complains,  "seem  to  be  directed  towards 
checkmating  their  new  dodges."  This  phase 
has  passed,  and  with  real  reluctance  the  free 
democracies  have  called  in  maleficent  science. 
The  French  Academy  is  now  hnked  with 
the  Ministry  of  War  by  generals  of  Uaisofi, 
who  will  put  the  Army's  needs  before  the 
chemists.  The  Germans  have  frequently 
used  chloride  of  methyl,  which  is  a  violent 
irritant  to  the  eyes. 

"  We  wished,"  says  Professor  Appel,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  "neither  to 
burn,  asphyxiate,  nor  poison  our  enemy,  but 
his  methods  force  us  to  renounce  all  such 
magnanimity.  To-day  we  shall  reply  with 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  So 
the  Great  War  goes,  constantly  widening 
in  bitter  scope.  "  It  is  a  war  of  people 
against  people,"  said  Herr  Delbriick,  in  the 
Prussian  Diet.  "A  war  in  which  everybody 
— whether  in  the  field  or  at  home,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex — is  bound  to  give 
his  or  her  whole  life  to  the  service  of  the 
State." 

In  a  word,  it  is  Germany's  grosse  Zeit,  or 
imperial  era,  and  behind  her  armies  roar  the 
forges  of  war — Krupp's  alone  employ  115,000 
men,  who  work  in  day  and  night  shifts  with 
fanatic  zeal.  For  this  is  a  workshop  war. 
Munitions  are  almost  more  than  men  in  the 
mechanical  epic  of  super-mangling.      The 


artisan  ranks  with  the  soldier.  Dockers  and 
navvies  have  military  status,  and  the  shell- 
borer  may  claim  a  medal  at  the  close  of  the 
War.  "  It  is  not  your  privilege,"  Earl 
Kitchener  wrote  to  the  Yickers  employes  in 
Barrow,  "  to  be  able  to  exhibit  acts  of  valour 
in  the  field,  but  your  efforts  in  the  workshop 
are  as  necessary  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
end  of  the  War  as  the  bravery  of  your 
comrades  in  the  fighting-line." 

Mr.  Asquith  sees  fit  place  and  fit  work 
in  the  conflict  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  land.  "And  when  there  is  once 
more  peace  upon  earth,  may  it  be  recorded 
as  the  proudest  page  in  the  annals  of  this 
nation  that  there  was  not  a  home  nor  a 
workshop  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
which  did  not  take  its  part  in  the  common 
struggle,  and  earn  its  share  in  the  common 
triumph." 

It  is  this  universality  which  makes  the 
conflict  so  uniquely  dreadful.  The  mother 
of  a  family  in  Leeds  may  leave  her  baby  in 
a  creche,  and  go  out  to  Greenwood  and 
Batley's  to  make  cartridges.  She  ranks  as 
a  soldier,  that  deft-handed  woman,  sitting 
at  the  machine  she's  decked  with  ribbons 
and  flags,  because  she  and  her  neighbours 
helped  to  raise  the  output  to  two  million 
cartridges  a  week. 

And  as  a  soldier  she  may  die  in  this 
savage  day  of  war  upon  civilians.  Mother 
and  babe  may  be  slain  in  their  bed  by 
flaming  death  dropped  from  the  summer 
night  skies,  ad  major  em  Allemanniae 
gloria7n !  "  New  technique,"  says  Professor 
Oskar  Bie,  in  his  defence  of  inhumanity, 
"  gives  new  power  to  the  army  using  it. 
And  that  army  is  mad  which  relinquishes 
any  advantage."  This  is  Germany's  code, 
.  superheated  into  a  national  cultus — the  moral 
Weltanschauung^  which  is  to  lift  her  to 
universal  domination. 

Britain's  reply  is  to  transform  her  Empire 
into  an  arsenal  and  divert  every  available 
lathe  and  wheel,  every  brain  and  hand  of  her 
peoples,  into  purposes  of  war.  "  We  want 
rifles,"  says  our  Minister  of  Munitions. 
"  We  want  guns  and  shells,  fuses,  chemicals 
and  explosives."  "We  were  not  ready," 
he  owned  frankly,  in  another  speech,  and 
was  not  altogether  sorry  for  it.  "  That  fact 
will  be  our  apology  and  defence  in  history 
when  this  war  comes  to  be  judged." 

But  now  the  machine  moves  to  its  mighty 
end.  Mr.  Pearce,  Defence  Minister  in  far-off 
Australia,  has  taken  a  census  of  operatives  and 
plant.  Mr.  Holman,  the  New  South  Wales 
Prime  Minister,  has  called  together  State  and 
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private  experts  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  on  a  great  scale.  Each  work- 
shop speciaHses  in  shell  parts,  which  are 
put   together    in   a    central  depot.      Even 


corporations.  South  African  artisans  have 
volunteered  ;  and  as  for  Canada,  she  has 
400  factories  making  cartridges  and  shell  to 
the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


HAMMEKING    OUT    A    STEEL    BAR    WITH    A    STEAM-HAMMER. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  Begg. 


high  explosive — most  delicate  and  unstable 
stuff — will  be  made  in  Australia. 

Mining  and  smelting  companies,  like  the 
Broken  Hill  and  Mount  lijell,  are  offering 
technical  aid  ;   so  are  the  zinc  and  sulphide 


Canadian  nickelled  steel  will  replace  zinc 
sockets  in  the  shells— a  concession  of  real 
value  as  well  as  local  sentiment. 

Major-General     Bertram,    Supervisor    of 
Works,   and   Colonel    Hughes,   Minister   of 
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Milifcia,  recently  inspected  a  new  Canadian 
plant  for  high-explosive  shell.  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  came  over  to  confer  with 
the  War  Office.  "  Canada  is  prepared,"  says 
the  great  engineer,  ''to  make  every  effort 
and  sacrifice  in  her  power  to  go  through 
with  the  task  which  the  Empire  has  taken 
in  hand."  Eailway  shops,  steel  and  iron 
mills,  agricultural  implement  and  machinery 
works — all  are  adapting  their  men  and 
methods  to  the  common  cause. 

And  what  do  we  see  at  home  ?     Britain 
as  a  clanging  Kriegschauplatz — a  theatre  of 


himself  with  soldier  or  sailor.  What  a 
stupendous  business  the  big  ship  is,  from 
its  Whitehall  design — the  synthesis  of  sea- 
power  in  lines  and  curves — to  the  titan 
keel-plates  and  towering  ribs,  upon  which 
a  host  of  hammers  clang  and  clash  with 
ceaseless  din  !  Eight  thousand  men  may 
work  upon  a  Dreadnought. 

Thousands  more  are  at  work  upon  her 
"clothing  " — those  wonderful  armour-plates, 
more  precious  than  gold  to  the  country — 
and  also  on  her  guns.  For  over  sixty  years 
gun  and  armour  have  vied  with  and  tricked 
each  other.    John  Brown  of  Sheffield  hurried 
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'  BLOOMING  "    AN     INGOT. 


{Topical. 


industrial  war,  from  the  secret  ways  of 
Portsmouth  to  the  waters  of  Rosyth,  where 
the  keenest  and  ablest  of  our  young  naval 
officers  conduct  experiments  fraught  with 
surprise  for  Yon  Tirpitz  and  his  men.  Long 
ago  the  curtain  rang  down  upon  our  naval 
activities,  but  it  may  not  be  indiscreet  to  say 
that  prodigies  have  been  performed  in  our 
dockyards,  and  when  "  The  Day  "  dawns  at 
last  upon  the  sea,  the  trident  will  remain  in 
Britannia's  fist,  where  it  has  been  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Meanwhile  our  great  naval  arsenals  thunder 
and  blaze  with  work,  and  every  riveter  ranks 


home  from  Toulon  in  the  'forties  and  found 
the  Admiralty  a  little  nervous  about  their 
"  wooden  walls."  The  ironmaster  described 
the  French  three-decker  La  Gloire—^he 
was  clothed  in  hammered  plate  4i  inches 
thick. 

"  We  can  do  better,"  Brown  urged.  "  Only 
let  us  roll  our  plates,  and  they'll  be  more 
reliable,  more  tenacious  and  uniform."  By 
1863  quite  three-fourths  of  our  Navy  was 
mailed,  and  as  guns  grew  in  power,  plates 
grew  thicker,  till  the  Inflexible  carried 
22  inches  of  armour  !  Then  the  face  was 
hardened  and  thickness  decreased.     In  like 


A   GREAT    GUN    IN    THE    MAKING:    HEATED    IN    A   METAL   TOWER;    HARDENED    IN   AN    OIL 
13ATH:    LOWERING    AN    "A"    TUBE    FOR    A    50-CALIBRE    12-lNCH    GUN    INTO    THE    OIL. 
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manner  guns  swelled  to  monstrous  size,  then 
grew  smaller  as  propellants  grew  in  power 
and  steel  revealed  new  wonders  in  laboratory 
and  forge. 

To-day  Sheffield  speaks  of  "  our  "  warships 
because  she  arms  and  protects  them  in  forges 
of  appalling  energy.  In  the  melting-shop  are 
furnaces  with  a  temperature  of  2500  degrees. 
The  door  opens  upon  intolerable  splendour 
of  flame  from  molten  steel  that  pours  in 
curving  streams  of  ineffable  radiance  with 
great  sparkle  and  flash  of  golden  sparks. 
Bach  furnace  deals  with  a  charge  of  flfty 
tons,  and  all  flow  into  one  huge  central 
casting-pit.      The  whole   is  soon  a  rough 


latest  15-inch  rifle  is  the  steel  embodiment 
of  sea-power,  the  pride  of  mathematicians 
and  professors  of  ballistics. 

A  tube  58  feet  long,  weighing  97  tons, 
and  wound  with  190  miles  of  steel  ribbon, 
the  better  to  resist  the  terrific  energy  of 
the  high-explosive  charge.  "  It  is  the  best 
gun  we  have  ever  had,"  the  First  Lord 
assures  us.  It  hurls  a  2000-lb.  shell  twelve 
miles  with  marvellous  accuracy,  and  is  of 
exceptionally  long  life. 

Alas,  the  costly  giant's  life  is  limited  to 
so  many  shots  by  reason  of  the  erosive 
action  of  gas  in  the  inner  rifled  tube.  Each 
discharge  breeds  an  energy  capable  of  lifting 
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ingot,  and,  having  been  heated  again,  it  is 
seized  and  squeezed  into  a  slab  by  a  press 
with  a  pressure  of  6000  tons. 

Then  come  the  rolling  and  carbonising 
processes,  and  after  that  the  chilling  that 
hardens  the  face.  Fifteen  thousand  jets  of 
water  play  upon  the  plate,  and  then  a 
bending-press  moulds  it  with  cyclopean 
fingers,  exerting  a  pressure  of  12,000  tons. 
Mechanical  planes  work  away  at  16  inches 
of  diamond  steel  as  though  it  were  softwood. 

At  last  the  giant  plate  is  ready  for  its 
ship.  No  wonder  plant  for  this  work  will 
cost  half  a  million  pounds  to  set  up,  and 
even  so  needs  constant  modification.  Of  the 
great  guns  there  is  little  space  to  tell.     Our 


82,000  tons  !  The  2000-lb.  shell  soars 
mountains  high,  and  by  miracles  of  optical 
skill  and  calculation  it  descends  upon  a 
target  relatively  no  bigger  than  a  penny- 
piece.  "  We  began  to  hit  at  17,000  yards," 
said  Sir  David  Beatty,  in  his  preliminary 
dispatch.  And  his  target  was  tearing 
through  a  heavy  sea  at  half  a  mile  a  minute 
— so  was  his  own  gun-platform  ! 

At  the  Armstrong  works  at  Elswick  each 
gun  undergoes  elaborate  tests.  Five  or  six 
graduated  charges  are  fired  in  the  proof- 
ground,  and  of  these  the  first  and  last 
are  those  usually  employed  under  service 
conditions.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
charges      give    a    still    greater     chamber 


DIGGING    OUT    THE    UPPER    HALF    OB'    A    DREADNOUGHT    TURBINE    COVER. 

The  metal  was  cast  in  loam,  which  is  here  being  removed,  the  metal  hooks  still  visible  showing  how  the  mmUd 
was  built  up  and  held  together.     From  a  drawing  by  F.  Matania. 


pressure,  and  records  are  kept  wifch  crusher- 
gauge  and  electric  chronograph.  Compare 
these  tremendous  weapons  with  Nelson's 
32-pounder,  and  note  the  sinister  "  progress  " 
which  destructive  science  has  made.  Or 
compare  the  Mauser  or  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  so 
deadly  at  a  mile,  with  Wellington's  "  Brown 
Bess,"  which  could  hardly  be  relied  upon 
above  the  hundred -yard  range. 

Or,  again,  set  Napoleon's  artillery — his 
nian-handled  six  and  nine-pounders — beside 
the  giant   Skoda  howitzers   which   Austria 


brought  to  bear  in  Galicia.  The  shell 
weighs  2800  lbs.,  and  sinks  20  feet  in  soft  soil 
before  explosion.  Then  its  action  is  that 
of  a  land  mine  of  truly  volcanic  violence. 
Not  a  fragment  remains  of  men  who  stood 
close  by.  Concussion  and  gas-pressure 
smash  the  roofs  and  partitions  of  bomb- 
proof shelters.  The  air  is  filled  with 
murderous  fragments  of  stone  and  showers 
of  earth. 

Scores  of  men  who  escape  these  are  killed, 
blinded,  or  lacerated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
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gas,  which  tears  a  way  into  the  body,  stripping 
flesh  from  bone  and  melting  rifle-barrels 
as  lightning  might.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
''high  explosive,"  the  supreme  need  of  the 
new  underground  warfare.  Common  shrapnel 
will  not  do  at  all,  being  a  mere  man-killer 
intended  for  infantry  in  the  open,  and 
charging  cavalry  of  the  kind  now  only  seen 
in  pictures. 

For  this  reason  the  war-wizards  of  the 
world  pore  upon  diabohc  alembics  full  of 
acids  and  jellies  wherein  the  fate  of  nations 
lurks.  Professor  Sackur,  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Institute,  in  Dahlem,  near  Potsdam, 
was  killed  by  a  laboratory  explosion,  and  his 


and  make  any  defence  impossible.  It  is  a 
chemist's  w^ar.  Chief  among  our  own 
wizards  is  Lord  Moulton,  a  Senior  Wrangler 
of  Cambridge,  and  for  six  years  an  Appeal 
Court  judge.  Our  Minister  of  Munitions 
testifies  that  Lord  Moulton  "  has  one  of  the 
ablest  brains  in  this  country."  He  was 
urgently  called  to  the  War  Office  by  Earl 
Kitchener,  and  soon  placed  the  production 
of  lyddite  and  tri-nitro-toluene  on  a  footing 
which  relieves  us  of  all  anxiety  and  enables 
us,  besides,  largely  to  supply  our  Allies. 

This  War  is  unprecedented  alike  in  nature 
and  in  scope.  Millions  of  men  burrow  deep 
into  the  earth  and  construct   subterraneous 
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assistant,  Professor  Johst,  had  his  right 
hand  blown  off.  The  savant  is  a  soldier 
now,  and  takes  a  soldier's  risk  in  his  own 
study.  In  France  behold  M.  Turpi  n 
experimenting  with  sheep  and  worn-out 
horses  on  a  lonely  shore.  His  new  gun  is 
jealously  screened,  and  each  discharge  kills 
victims  wholesale,  with  never  a  scratch  to 
show  for  the  killing.  Whole  pens  of  sheep 
stand  in  rigid  death  with  open  eyes  and 
hanging  lips. 

Ail  the  world's  genius  is  now  set  upon 
similar  havoc,  and  at  Chalons-sur-Marne 
you'll  see  new  bombs  thrown  in  an  experi- 
mental gallery  whilst  infantry  charge  through 
strange  fumes  that  set  the  eyes  a-streaming 


forts  of  masonry  and  concrete,  walled  and 
roofed  with  sand -bags  and  steel  plates. 
Jungles  of  barbed  wire  protect  this  maze, 
which  is  also  mined  and  provided  with 
batteries  of  siege-guns  cunningly  hid  in 
observation-caves.  Night-glasses  of  great 
strength,  as  well  as  searchlights  and  rockets, 
help — the  optical,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic 
communication.  Pitfalls,  inundations — man- 
traps of  every  kind  dispute  each  yard 
of  advance,  and  the  lavish  use  of  cross- 
firing  machine-guns  lends  colour  to  the 
Prussian  boast  :  ''  A  caretaker  and  his  wife 
could  maintain  a  position  of  ours  against 
a  whole  brigade." 

By  slow  degrees  the  strength  and  resources 
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of  our  enemj  dawned  upon  us.  "  Germanj- 
at-war"  is  a  hideous  portent,  a  stupendous 
engine  geared  for  onslaught,  precise  and 
perfect  to  a  degree  never  seen  before.  A 
people  of  seventy  millions  are  wrought  to 
madness  with  lust  of  dominion  that  burned 
in  secret  for  years.  Their  preparations  are 
known  ;  the  work  of  daring  and  patient 
spies,  the  monstrous  guns  and  chemical 
aids,  both  poisonous  and  incendiary.  Our 
Canadian  troops  seized  eight  reservoirs  of 
chlorine  gas  marked  "1914,"  and  many 
respirator-helmets  dated  "1911."  Cut  off 
by  superior  sea -power,  German  chemists 
called    nitrates    from    the    air    and    made 


enlists  her  workers  as  keenly  as  soldiers  are 
enlisted.  At  Newcastle  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  explained  this  in  a  powerful  appeal 
to  "  deliver  the  goods"  by  "  manful,  honest, 
unostentatious,  self-sacrificing  work." 

"The  expenditure  of  ammunition,"  Mr. 
Asquith  said,  "  is  immeasurably  more  rapid 
and  more  vast  than  has  ever  before  been 
the  case.  So  the  miner,  the  shipbuilder,  the 
engineer,  the  iron  and  textile  worker,  the 
railwayman  and  docker — every  one  who 
contributes,  whether  by  brain  or  by  muscle, 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  supply  of 
n^nitions  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  our 
€ghting  forces  depends,  is  in  as  true  a  sense 
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synthetic  rubber,  as  well  as  cotton  substitutes 
— they  shoot  away  5000  tons  each  day  in 
high  explosives  !  Shortage  in  copper  caused 
each  housewife  to  give  up  her  pots  and  pans 
— even  her  wedding-ring,  to  swell  the  war- 
chest  in  the  Reichsbank. 

To  tliis  mighty  menace  is  due  the  strange 
sight  of  industrial  Britain  as  an  arsenal  of 
war  under  a  National  Government  with 
extraordinary  powers  over  every  factory  and 
staff.  The  Empire's  whole  industry  is  war 
— not  alone  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  Allies, 
who  can  ill  spare  men  from  the  fighting-line. 

This  War  has  surprised  our  working-men. 
Far  from  being  "  distressed  "  or  faUing  back 
on  funds  for    national    relief,   the    nation 


as  any  of  our  gallant  sailors  and  soldiers  a 
patriot  and  a  combatant."  To  which  the 
Premier  added  that  "this  is  the  nation's 
war." 

We  see  the  Socialist  fresh  from  the  trenches 
pleading  the  Army's  case  from  the  music-hall 
stage  ;  we  see  Quakers  enlisting  and  making 
shells  in  direct  defiance  of  lifelong  rules. 
Truly  our  Empire  throbs  with  moral  and 
material  revolution  !  The  nation  is  divided 
into  munition  centres,  narrowing  to  a  common 
focus  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  where  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  presides  as  Chief  Munitioner,  with 
Sir  Percy  Girouard  as  Controller,  aided  by  a 
strong  team  of  Britain's  ablest  business  men. 

Each  centre  has  "  home  rule,"  so  to  say. 
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"  Organise  for  yourselves,"  says  the  Chief. 

"  You  know  best  what  you  can  do."     Much 

is  left  to  local  loyalty  and  integrity.     "  I 

want  you  to  regard  this  business  as  yours 

as   well  as  ours." 

L  a  b  0  ur      w  as 

appealed    to. 

Obstacles    were 

to  vanish   for 

England's   sake 

and    freedom's. 

There   was   to   be 

no  restricting,  no 

slackness  ;    Trade 

Union   rules  were 

to  be  set  aside  that 

industrial     armies 

might  exert  their 

fullest  force. 

Mr.  Lloyd 
George  told  the 
Bristol  engineers 
that  he  wanted 
our  troops  in  the 
Held    to    feel    the 


lathe,  every  hammer  and  machine,  were  to 
be  recruited.  The  flag  was  to  fly  over 
the  factory.  Munition  volunteers  were  to 
be   enrolled  in   mobile   corps,   liable   to   be 
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whole-hearted  support  of  workshop  legions 
at  their  back.  "  Let  them  hear  the  ring  of 
Britain's  forges  and  the  hammers  on  the 
anvil.  Then  they'll  say  :  *  Our  fellows  are 
behind   us — let    us   go  forward.'"     Every 


transferred  at  short 
notice  to  reinforce 
workers  in  any 
quarter  on  urgent 
Government  con- 
tracts. 

The  nation's 
response  to  all  this 
is  now  historic — 
how  we  swept  the 
seas  and  drew  in 
fabulous  shipments 
of  iron  ore, 
chemicals,  and 
cotton;  how 
employers  and 
employed  worked 
as  brothers  in  the 
common  cause; 
how  amateurs 
stormed  the 
Arsenal  gates,  and 
lawyer,  banker, 
and  merchant 
spent  their  Sundays 
in  the  humming 
shops  of  Woolwich,  feeding  machines  that 
make  cartridges  for  the  Service  rifle. 

It  is  this  voluntary  spirit  which  is 
so  misunderstood  abroad.  Herr  Eugen 
Friedlander,  director  of  the  great  steel  firm 
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of  Bohler  Brothers,  praises  workers  of  the 
Central  Empires,  who  are  under  sharp 
military  law.  **  In  England,"  he  has 
explained,  '*  this  is  not  the  case  at  all,  and 
for  that  reason  the  British  munition  trades 
are  unable  to  develop  a  forced  activity." 

But  Mein  Herr  should  see  the  stockbroker 
at  a  Woolwich  lathe,  keen  and  uncoerced. 
Or  Parson  Eobertson,  who  left  his  Grlasgow 
congregation  to  make  shells.  Or  the  Yicar 
of  Wall,  who  entered  Kjnoch's  factory  as  a 
mechanic.  Women  and  girls  and  school-boys 
— all  are  eager  to  take  a  hand.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  widow  who  cut  off  her  hair  and 
posed  as  a  man  in  the  Yickers' yards  at  Barrow, 
doing  a  ten-hour  day,  and  then  volunteering 
for  overtime  till  fatigue  and  her  slight  build 
betrayed  her  ?     This  is  the  spirit  which  now 


from  laboratory  to  quayside.  Let  there  be 
no  illusion  about  high  wages  and  the  keen 
demand  for  skilled  labour.  Reaction  will 
come  when  the  War  is  over — when  the 
making  of  munitions  ceases,  and  millions  of 
men  drift  back  into  disorganised  markets. 
There  are  lean  years  ahead,  as  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  have  told  us,  at  the  same  time 
urging  thrifty  workmen  and  their  wives  to 
save  money,  and  so  help  themselves  as  well 
as  their  country.  Hence  the  unique  character 
of  that  greatest  of  War  Loans,  which  a  child 
may  take  up  with  a  couple  of  half-crowns 
from  the  money-box. 

An  industrial  army  three  millions  strong 
is  now  employed  upon  Government  contracts 
for  munitions  of  war.  These  munitions 
include   rifles    and   small-arm    ammunition. 
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packs  up  our  armies  and  turns  industrial 
centres  into  hives  of  clangour  and  mighty 
achievement  in  seven-day  weeks  of  never- 
resting  labour. 

Money  flows,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  it  would.  The  Clydebank  riveter 
can  make  £9  a  week,  the  Mersey  docker 
£5.  "  There  is,"  our  Munitioner  warned 
us,  "an  appearance  of  prosperity,  but  it  is 
purely  artificial."  The  national  industry 
is  war,  our  supreme  product  guns  and  rifles, 
millions  of  shells,  cartridges  beyond  count, 
barbed  wire  and  bayonets,  high  explosive 
by  the  shipload  for  wholesale  slaughter  and 
destruction. 

The  product  of  a  mighty  factory  can  be 
blazed  away  in  a  few  hours — a  touch,  and 
the  huge  shell  is  gone  which  entailed 
meticulous  craft  of  twenty  different  kinds, 


field  and  siege  guns  of  all  calibres,  with  shells 
to  match,  brass  cartridge-cases,  gun-carriages, 
great  naval  ordnance,  with  their  mountings 
and  projectiles — these  last  may  cost  £150 
apiece ! — automobile  torpedoes,  explosives 
for  propeUing  and  bursting  charges, 
armoured  cars,  aeroplanes,  side-arms,  and 
barbed  wire — that  diabolic  obstacle  which 
we  discovered  to  our  cost  in  the  Boer 
War,  and  which  now  figures  as  a  military 
munition  of  the  first  order. 

Of  all  needs,  however,  the  most  pressing 
and  lavish  is  that  of  high-explosive  shell. 
The  guns  themselves  are  less  urgent — the 
huge  pieces  which,  guided  by  aircraft,  make 
a  trench  untenable  and  search  every  yard  of 
ground,  spreading  earthquake  havoc  far  and 
near.  Not  a  day  passes  but  the  French  in 
one   narrow   sector    hurl   a   million   francs' 
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worth  of  shell  at  the  foe,  drenching  and 
whehning  his  positions  before  launching  an 
infantry  attack.  In  the  battle  for  Przemysl 
the  Germans  shot  ofP  700,000  high-explosive 
shells. 

"  Munitions  ! "  Marshal  French  calls  to 
us.  "  More  munitions,  always  more  muni- 
tions ! "  Pay  no  heed  to  cost  or  number. 
Let  the  heavens  flame  and  burst,  the  earth 
be  riven  with  a  devil's  vengeance,  till  the 
enemy,  demoralised  and  dazed — as  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  —fall  an  easy  prey  to  our  advance. 
At  Neuve  Chapelle,  by  the  way,  we  used  as 
much  shell   in  a  fortnight  as   during   the 


and  in  this  our  industrial  armies  take  a 
vigorous  hand.  Here's  Sheffield,  the  two- 
faced  city  of  enormous  energy  and  wealth, 
the  world's  greatest  naval  armoury,  and  now 
one  vast  arsenal,  with  the  very  silver- 
workers  turning  shells,  and  the  cutler  at 
work  on  swords  and  bayonets.  Armament 
work  is  unceasing.  Men  put  in  seventy 
hours  a  week,  or  even  longer  ;  terrible 
gear  for  land  and  sea  is  turned  out  in 
bewildering  profusion. 

What  stupendous  forges  are  here  !  Blast 
furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  lofty  halls  of  flame 
and  molten  metal ;  giant  cranes  and  machines 
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whole  of  the  Boer  War,  which  lasted  nearly 
three  years  ! 

"  Given  sufficient  artillery  preparation,"  a 
Staff  officer  tells  us,  "  w^e  can  take  miles  of 
country  with  a  walking-stick  !  "  A  scientific 
salvo  from  a  battery  of  French  "  75's  "  will 
sweep  and  kill  every  living  thing  in  a  space 
of  six  acres.  It  is  this  barrage  of  flame, 
lead,  and  steel  which  makes  our  Ally's 
advance  so  economical  in  life  and  so  costly 
to  a  foe  on  the  defensive.  In  the  village  of 
Marcouil  a  howitzer  shell  hit  a  music-hall 
where  one  hundred  and  sixty  Germans  were 
billeted,  and  of  these  eighty-nine  were  killed 
outright ! 

So  guns  and  shells  are  our  greatest  need. 


too  mighty  for  man's  conception.  This  is 
Sheffield,  staining  the  night  with  force  as  the 
city  sinks  to  the  industrial  netherworld  of 
Attercliffe  and  Brightside — a  world  of  scars 
and  gashes,  fantastically  wreathed  with  smoke 
and  steam  and  fiery  tongues  that  creep  from 
stack  to  stack  of  this  roaring  Hades  of  war. 
And  yet  westward  Sheffield  is  all  smiles  as  she 
climbs  the  wooded  heights  of  Endcliffe  and 
Eccleshall  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of 
moor  and  dale.  Sheffield  is  Bellona's 
handmaid  these  vivid  days,  throwing  into 
the  scale  shiploads  of  shot  and  shell, 
monstrous  guns  and  armour-plates  and 
mountings. 

Surprises  are  here  in  lurk ;    new  forces 
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lie  in  secret  labyrinths  of  the  Atlas,  Cyclops, 
and  Elver  Don  Works.  Strong  hands  and 
scientific  minds  grapple  here  with  new 
problems  of  war — land,  aerial,  and  submarine. 
Metallurgist  and  engineer  study  the 
constituents  of  steel,  of  which  twenty-six 
were  discovered  in  Sheffield  and  three  in 
Middlesbrough.  The  University  of  Sheffield 
has  a  scientific  advisory  board,  which  meets 
daily  to  instruct  manufacturers  in  new 
matters  relating  to  offence  and  defence. 

Here  also  Professor  Ripper  has  fitted 
workshops  with  machines  for  training  men 
in  the  use  of  shell-making  tools.  Leeds, 
Keighley,  and  Huddersfield  are  to  have 
national  shell  factories  worked  without^ 
profit  under  the  direction  of  experts  from 
Lord  Armstrong's  famous  works  at  Elswick. 
Leeds  is  speeding,  up  munitions  in  a 
wonderful  way,  under  a  powerful  local 
committee  composed  of  great  engineers  from 
the  leading  firms. 

All  parties,  from  the  woman-worker  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds,  show  a  grand 
patriotic  spirit ;  and  non-armament  firms 
offer  lathes  and  tools  for  nothing  to  this 
national  factory.  Here  18  and  42-lb. 
shells  will  be  made  in  high  tensile  steel, 
centred  and  bored  with  special  tools,  and 
then  sent  down  to  the  Eoyal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich  to  be  charged.  Hull,  too,  will 
"do  her  bit."  Even  fishermen  volunteer  for 
munition  service,  as  they  do  in  Scotland, 
where  men  forsake  a  sea  full  of  new  risks 
and  go  into  the  Motherwell  shops. 

Birmingham  is  in  full  blast  as  "  universal 
provider"  for  the  Allies.  She  machines 
Government  shops  elsewhere ;  she  makes 
"dry-land  Dreadnoughts,"  or  cumbrous 
armoured  cars  that  bristle  with  quick-firing 
guns ;  aeroplane  engines,  too,  pistols  and 
swords  and  rifles,  as  well  as  shells  of  all 
grades,  machine-guns,  cartridges,  powder,  and 
barbed  wire.  From  motor-cycles  to  trench 
stoves,  Birmingham  is  a  war-provider ;  and 
she  supplies  our  fighting  ships  with  all  things 
needful,  from  carpet  nails  to  the  masthead 
lamp. 

*  New  factories  are  springing  up  as  though 
by  magic,  with  ingenious  machines  of  new 
types,  and  tools  never  seen  before.  The 
Birmingham  brassfounder  no  longer  orna- 
ments furniture,  but  makes  bands  and  tubes 
for  big  shrapnel  shells.  Old  men  and  boys 
earn  great  money.  Harassed  manufacturers, 
who  once  sat  on  relief  committees  and  sent 
skilled  men  to  Canada  as  emigrants,  are 
almost  tempted  to  advertise  in  the  Dominion 
papers  and  bring  back  those  hands  at  any  price. 


Thousands  of  rifles  and  millions  of  cart- 
ridges are  turned  out  each  week  in  the  great 
Midland  city,  besides  shell  cases  that  are 
filled  elsewhere  with  dread  products  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Lord  Moulton,  our 
chief  war-chemist.  Of  course,  Manchester 
has  a  Munitions  Committee,  with  30,000 
engineers  engaged  upon  war  work.  These  in 
turn  find  employment  for  over  100,000 
unskilled  labourers,  women  as  well  as  men. 
"  The  Chief  Munitioner  has  broadened  our 
view,"  said  an  important  Trade  Union  official. 
"  Hitherto  many  of  us  could  only  look  down 
our  own  street !  " 

Masters  and  men  at  last  know  what  is 
required.  They  know  that  shells  mean 
lives,  that  unlimited  munitions  mean  the 
■shortening  of  the  War  and  an  end  to 
the  frightful  drain  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  taxes  even  Britain  to  her  utmost 
capacity.  Liverpool  is  organised  for  service. 
Each  broad  Mersey  tide  floats  argosies  of 
raw  material,  handled  by  an  army  of  men 
25,000  strong. 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  plants  are  busy 
with  Admiralty  work.  The  Barrow  yards 
and  shops  have  Canadian  recruits  and  even 
hundreds  of  girls  from  France. 

And  Barrow  is  a  Tower  of  Babel  for 
dialect.  From  Clyde  and  Tyne  men  have 
come  hither ;  from  Belfast  and  Cardiff  and 
Glasgow.  So  the  housing  problem  is  acute 
— as,  indeed,  it  was  at  Woolwich  till  the 
Government  reared  upon  waste  land  a  magic 
town  of  model  dwellings  for  war-workers, 
both  married  and  single.  It  is  Barrow's 
golden  time,  with  £6  or  £8  a  week  for 
the  skilled  mechanic,  £3  for  the  humble 
labourer,  and  30s.  for  a  woman  who  may  be 
a  soldier's  wife,  with  a  nice  Government 
allowance  for  herself  and  her  children. 

Platers,  brass-finishers,  shipwrights,  and 
engineers,  all  are  saving  money,  though  their 
standard  of  living  has  risen,  and  the  piano 
— that  emblem  of  solid  respectability — has 
appeared  in  unaccustomed  homes.  Tyneside, 
I  need  hardly  say,  fairly  roars  with  prosperity. 
Armstrong's  alone  employ  40,000  men. 
Shares  in  this  great  concern,  which  stood  at 
28  before  the  War,  rose  to  45,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

Here,  again,  are  huge  guns  and  armour- 
plates,  with  shot  and  shell  to  slay  a  nation. 
Newcastle  works  at  highest  pressure.  The 
great  ordnance  and  shipbuilding  plants 
clang  day  and  night.  An  astonishing  thing 
for  Tyneside  is  the  new  fraternal  relations 
between  masters  and  men — relations  which 
have  often  been  so  stormy. 
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To  Glasgow  all  the  foregoing  applies  with 
even  greater  force.  For  Glasgow  wants 
men.  Shipyards  and  factories  have  more 
orders  than  they  can  handle,  and  skilled 
hands  ask  good-humouredly  :  "  What's  the 
use  of  making  big  money  if  you  haven't 
time  to  spend  it  ?  "  The  West  of  Scotland 
Armaments  Committee  telegraphed  to 
Marshal  French  that  "  the  gallant  men  in 
the  trenches  may  expect  the  last  ounce  from 
the  Clyde  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
Another  message  to  Sir  John  Jellicoe  spoke 
of  "cordial  co-operation,"  and  was  signed 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

And  so,  from  Waltham  Abbey  to  Ardeer, 
the  powder-mills  are  running,  and  laboratories 
are  manned  with  scientists,  who  turn  their 
learning  into  war.  In  Woolwich  Arsenal 
Sir  Frederick  Donaldson  shows  a  mechanic's 
record  of  180  hours  in  a  fortnight,  and  that 
in  work  calling  for  microscopic  accuracy. 
At  Woolwich  every  weapon  is  made,  from 
trench-mortars  to  machine-guns.  Germany 
began  the  War  wnth  50,000  of  these,  each 
one  equal  to  a  hundred  marksmen  !  Machine- 
gun  and  barbed  wire  have  worked  frightful 
havoc  in  this  War.  The  French  have  stormed 
positions  with  awful  loss,  only  to  find  a 
handful  of  third-rate  soldiers  entrenched 
beside  machine-guns,  which  complete  the 
work  begun  by  the  long-range  pieces. 

Smaller  types  of  this  automatic  weapon 
can  be  carried  by  a  man.  Indeed,  officers 
who  are  also  military  students  declare  that 
the  machine-gun  will  supersede  the  rifle,  just 
as  the  breech-loader  superseded  the  muzzle- 
loader.  Pull  the  trigger,  and  mechanism 
does  the  rest.  The  recoil  loads  and  fires 
this  terrible  engine,  which  is  fed  with  belts 
of  250  cartridges.  To  the  German  the 
machine-gun  is  a  glorified  rifle,  squirting 
wholesale  death  at  600  shots  a  minute,  if 
need  be. 

Woolwich  is  making  up  our  deficiency  in 
these  things.  Birmingham  is  busy  with 
rifles,  w^hich,  after  all,  decide  the  day,  for  no 
machine  will  ever  quite  supplant  the  man. 
"  Trench  warfare,"  Sir  John  French  reminds 
us,  "  has  not  changed  the  qualities  required 
of  the  soldier.  Human  nature  remains  the 
same.  It  is  the  man  who  gives  and  takes 
blows,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  weapons 
employed.  Courage,  discipline,  and  tenacity 
are  still  the  supreme  elements  of  success." 


The  rifle  is  with  us  yet,  a  weapon  of 
matchless  power  and  lightness,  ease  and 
rapidity  of  fire.  You'll  see  it  in  the  making 
at  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory— a  miracle 
of  painstaking  labour  in  every  one  of  its 
ninety-four  delicate  parts,  which  calls  for 
one  thousand  and  forty-eight  processes, 
from  wood  block  and  crude  steel  bar  to  the 
delivery  of  the  most  accurate  lethal  weapon 
ever  perfected  by  science. 

Swords  are  made  and  tested  with  terrible 
strokes  upon  a  tree-trunk  of  hardest  grain. 
All  over  the  Empire  "viewers"  are  inspecting 
barrels,  hollowing  shells,  teasing  cotton  and 
toying  with  acids  for  deadly  work  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  Angus  car-shops  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  near  Montreal, 
have  been  transformed  into  an  arsenal  of 
15,000  men,  guarded  day  and  night  by 
sentries.  Our  enemies  produce  8,000,000 
shells  a  month,  and  we  must  overtop  this 
prodigal  production.  In  the  Vosges  4,000 
high-explosive  shells  were  rained  upon  a 
front  of  200  yards,  and  so  gained  a  footing 
against  our  Ally. 

All  the  world  knows  that  this  greatest 
of  wars  is  a  workshop  war.  "  We  have  an 
undoubted  superiority  in  men,"  says  our 
eloquent  Munitioner.  "  Therefore  it  is  purely 
a  question  of  equipping  them  with  material 
to  support  their  valour  in  attack."  Hence 
the  organisation  of  victory  which  has  turned 
industrial  Britain  into  a  war -forge  and  made 
a  god  of  the  machine.  A  hundred  different 
gauges  are  needed  to  turn  out  a  single 
shell-fuse  ! 

The  country,  as  we  know,  is  divided  into 
ten  munition  areas — a  vast  decentralised 
endeavour,  with  one  man  overseeing  metals, 
another  explosives,  a  third  guns,  a 
fourth  machinery.  Chemicals,  labour,  local 
organisation — every  phase  of  the  great  effort 
has  an  expert  of  its  own.  Profit,  precedent, 
and  labour  rules  are  entirely  disregarded.  The 
striker  and  slacker  now  rank  with  the  coward 
in  battle,  and,  therefore,  are  all  but  unknown. 

The  national  armies  in  the  field  look  for 
support  to  national  armies  at  home.  "  It  is 
not  enough,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reminds  us, 
"that  three  millions  of  young  men  have 
offered  their  lives  to  their  country.  It 
depends  upon  us  to  stay  them  with  skill  and 
strength  and  every  resource  of  machinery 
and  organisation  at  our  disposal." 


4  further  article  in  the  next  nu7nler  will  deal  with  the  principal  industries  concerned 
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ISS  ALICE  SMITH 
came  to  Mrs. 
MulHns  as  a 
mother's  help. 
Mrs.  Mullins  had 
seven  children, 
ranging  from 
thirteen  years 
to  thirteen  months, 
and  the  household 
contained  also  her 
husband— proprietor  of  "Mullins'  Stores," 
a  flourishing  shop  in  Cromwell  Road,  S.E., 
which  sold  everything  the  housewife  needed 
— a  nephew,  another  young  man  who  also 
served  in  the  shop  and  "lived  in";  and,  as 
she  kept  no  servant,  the  necessity  of  help 
of  some  kind  was  obvious.  Alice  did  not 
run  after  the  job  ;  her  grandmother,  old 
Mrs.  Hannan,  arranged  matters  with  Mrs. 
Mullins. 

"I  tell  you  frankly,  Mrs.  Mullins,  she 
wants  driving.  She's  a  lie-abed.  She's 
bone  idle.  Won't  keep  her  places.  I've  got 
her  three  in  three  months,  and  she  comes 
back  each  time  like  a  bad  sixpence.  Says 
there's  no  fun  in  working  hard  for  other 
people  and  getting  next  to  nothing  for  it ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  that  ?  Says 
her  idea  of  a  happy  life  is  to  have  a  husband 
who'll  work  for  her  and  not  let  her  do 
anything." 

"  Ah,  that  sort  o'  husband  takes  a  deal 
o'  finding,"  said  Mrs.  Mullins — "leastways,  to 
act  up  to  it.  They  all  says  it  when  they're 
courting." 

"She'd  rather  sit  in  a  chair  and  read  a 
novel  than  help  me  turn  out  the  drawing- 
room,"  confided  Mrs.  Hannan.  "  Now,  I'm 
never  happy  unless  I'm  working.  Look  at 
me — seventy-one,  and  haven't  had  a  day's 
illness  for  thirty  years  I  " 

"Well,  I'm  no   slave-driver,  but,  if  she 
comes  to   me,   she'll   have  to   work,"   said 
Mrs.  Mullins.     "  She  won't  lie  abed  here." 
And  Alicefound  she  was  as  good  as  herword. 
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Life  in  Cromwell  Road,  S.E.,  was  extremely 
strenuous  for  the  mother's  help.  The  day 
began  early  and  ended  late,  and  restful 
moments  during  it  were  few  and  far  between. 
It  lacked  comfort  of  any  kind.  Alice 
shared  "  the  girls'  room  "  with  Gwendoline, 
Emmeline,  and  Henrietta.  It  contained  two 
beds,  one  chair,  one  washstand,  and  one 
chest  of  drawers.  "  We'll  get  in  a  bed  for 
you  in  a  day  or  two,"  promised  Mrs.  Mullins 
the  first  night.  "  Just  at  present  you'll  have 
to  sleep  with  Gwendoline."  It  is  true 
Gwendoline — Mrs.  Mullins'  first-born — was 
thin  as  a  lath,  like  most  fast-growing  girls  of 
thirteen,  but  the  designer  of  the  bed  had 
planned  it  for  one  person  exactly,  and  it  was 
a  very  tight  fit  for  two. 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  sleep  in  it  after 
six  a.m.  The  Mullins  girls  woke  at  six 
and  started  to  discuss  either  the  events  of 
the  day  before  or  those  of  the  coming  day 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  Mrs.  Mullins's 
knuckles  on  the  door  w^ould  invite  the 
mother's  help  to  rise  and  start  the  helping 
which  was  her  present  duty  in  life.  So 
Alice,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  w^ould  get 
up,  and  what  with  helping  to  wash  and  dress 
the  children,  helping  to  tidy  the  house, 
helping  to  prepare  the  family  meals,  helping 
to  wash  up  after  the  family  meals,  helping 
to  exercise,  teach,  and  quiet  the  children  till 
their  bed-time,  helping  to  put  them  to  bed, 
and  then  helping  to  mend  their  clothes  till 
her  own  bed-time,  found  herself  continually 
occupied.  It  is  true  there  were  intervals  for 
meals,  but  the  family  did  not  dawdle  over 
their  food. 

Alice  stood  it  because  the  only  alternative 
— returning  to  Mrs.  Hannan 's — would  expose 
her  to  grandmamma's  caustic  tongue,  and 
not  her  tongue  alone.  The  old  lady  would 
find  plenty  of  hard  work  for  her,  and  it 
would  be  quite  as  bad  as  staying  where  she 
was.  Moreover,  Cromwell  Road,  S.E.,  had 
one  compensation.  Mrs.  MuUins  was  a  hard 
task-mistress,  and  the  children  more  or  less 
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nuisances,  but  there  was  the  society  of  James 
Racksole  and  Albert  Moore.  Alice  liked  the 
society  of  young  men.  She  was,  in  fact — ■ 
the  chronicler  cannot  conceal  it — a  flirtatious 
young  woman,  who  regarded  young  men  as 
her  lawful  prey. 

Have  I  mentioned  she  was  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  the  blonde  type,  with  appealing  blue 
eyes  and  a  very  trim  waist  ? 

Bat  she  found  James  and  Albert  more 
backward  than  any  young  men  in  her  not 
inconsiderable  experience.  Her  character, 
as  given  by  her  grandmother,  and  possibly 
exaggerated  by  Mrs.  MuUins,  had  preceded 
her.  They  gathered  she  was  an  idle,  worthless 
young  woman  looking  out  for  a  husband  to 
support  her,  and  they  took  alarm.  Alice 
thought  they  were  shy  and  needed 
encouragement.  So  she  smiled  bewitchingly 
on  them  and  "  sistered  "  them,  sewing  on 
some  buttons  for  James  and  darning  some 
socks  for  Albert.  Their  way  of  receiving 
these  attentions  made  her  put  them  down  as 
uncouth.  She  persisted  patiently,  only  to 
meet  with  rebuffs.  They  did  not  in  any 
way  hghten  her  burdens,  and  treated  her 
more  like  a  servant  than  an  equal.  As  for 
taking  her  out  on  a  Thursday  or  Sunday, 
the  idea  seemed  never  to  occur  to  them.  It 
took  about  six  weeks  for  Alice  to  understand 
they  intended  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her, 
and  then,  though  she  was  a  well-brought-up 
girl  and  seldom  used  slang,  she  told 
herself  she  was  "fed  up"  with  Cromwell 
Road  and  the  Mullinses,  and  especially  with 
James  and  Albert.  She  had  lost  nearly  an 
inch  round  the  waist  and  about  a  stone  in 
weight — she  was  being  worked  to  death. 
But  just  as  she  decided  to  return  to 
grandmamma,  where  at  least  she'd  have 
a  bed  to  herself  by  night,  and  by  day 
wouldn't  be  snubbed  by  ill-bred  young  men 
who  seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  domestic 
servant,  something  happened  to  render 
her  return  impossible — nothing  less  than 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  old  Mrs. 
Hannan. 

"  Poor  dear  grandma  !  "  said  Alice,  reading 
the  letter  just  arrived.  "Her  passion  for 
hard  work  has  been  the  death  of  her.  Fell  off 
the  steps  while  unhooking  the  curtains  in  the 
drawing-room  and  killed  instantaneously." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  go  to  the  funeral  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  MuUins,  after  expressing  proper 
regret  at  the  sad  news. 

"  Funeral's  Tuesday.  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
I'll  go,  out  of  respect  for  poor  grandma," 
said  Alice,  wiping  away  a  tear.  She  sincerely 
regretted  her  grandmother,  who,  if  she  bad 


a  tongue,  at  least  gave  her  a  home  when  out 
of  a  place.  Now  there  was  only  Cousin  Jane, 
who  had  never  been  particularly  friendly,  and 
Uncle  Alfred  in  Canada. 

The  death  was  discussed  at  the  supper- 
table,  and  Mr.  Mullins  asked  if  Mrs.  Hannan 
would  leave  any  money. 

"  I  know  she'd  two  thousand  pounds  in 
railway  shares,"  said  Alice.  "  The  interest's 
wdiat  she  lived  on,  and  I  believe  she'd  house 
property,  too." 

"  Maybe  she'll  make  you  her  heiress." 

Alice  shook  her  head.  "I'm  pretty  sure 
Uncle  Alfred  will  come  in  for  everything." 

"  You  never  know,"  optimistically  declared 
Mr.  Mullins. 

And  Mr.  Mullins  proved  to  be  right. 

II. 

The  following  day,  while  Alice  was  at  the 
funeral,  Mrs.  Mullins  had  a  caller,  an  old 
friend,  Sarah  Martin  by  name,  and  Sarah 
Martin  stopped  to  tea.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  children,  who  were  having  tea  with  a 
neighbour,  it  was  a  more  peaceful  meal  than 
usual.  Besides  the  two  ladies,  Mr.  Mullins 
and  the  two  shopmen  were  present.  Business 
was  frequently  slack  at  this  hour,  and  it  was 
possible,  by  leaving  the  communicating-door 
open,  to  watch  the  shop  and  enjoy  one's  tea 
simultaneously.  As  it  was  through  Miss 
Martin  that  Mrs.  Hannan  had  called  to 
arrange  placing  Alice  with  Mrs.  Mullins,  the 
old  lady's  death  was  naturally  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation. 

"  D'you  think  our  young  lady'll  come  in 
for  a  bit  ? "  asked  Mr.  MuUins,  who  was 
kindly  and  fatherly,  and  wished  Alice  w^ell. 
Sarah  Martin  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"  She  w^on't  be  in  the  will.  There  won't 
be  anybody  mentioned  but  Alfred  Hannan. 
But,  as  things  are,  he  won't  benefit." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  he's  drowned.  Young  Peter 
Marsh — you  know  the  Marshes,  Caroline  ? — 
he  went  to  Canada  three  years  back,  and  is 
home  on  a  holiday  and  staying  with  his 
mother.  She  came  to  see  me  yesterday, 
bringing  a  paper  Peter  had  sent  him  from 
the  town  he  lives  in,  which  is  the  one 
where  Alfred  Hannan  lives.  There  was  a 
paragraph  in  it  about  him  —  he'd  been 
drowned  in  the  lake  while  fishing." 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Mullins. 

"  Has  he  left  a  wife  ?  "  inquired  James. 

"No.  I  asked  particularly.  Alfred 
Hannan  wasn't  married." 

"Then  Alice'll  inherit,"  cried  Mrs.  MuUins. 
"  Sb^'s  the  only  relative  Mrs.,  Hannan  and 
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her  son  had  ;  she's  told  me  so.     She's  the 
heiress!     Alice!     Well!" 

Across  the  table  she  exchanged  a  pregnant 
look  with  her  nephew.  Despair  clouded 
James's  thin,  eager  face.  Mrs.  Mullins  read 
his  mind.  Above  all,  James  desired  a  shop 
of  his  own,  but  lacked  the  necessary  capital. 
And  for  nearly  six  weeks  he  had  been 
snubbing  a  pretty  girl  on  whom  a  fortune 
of  thousands  was  about  to  descend  ! 

"  I'm  real  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr. 
Mullins,  "  not  but  what  we  won't  all  miss 
her.  Keckon  she'll  be  packing  her  box  in 
double-quick  time." 

"  She's  got  to  be  proved  her  grandmother's 
heiress  first,"  said  his  wife  sharply.  "  That'll 
take  time.  And  we  mustn't  jump  to  con- 
clusions. There  may  be  other  relations. 
Trust  relations  to  turn  up  when  there's 
money  left !  It'll  only  be  charitable  to  Alice 
not  to  let  on  what  Sarah  has  just  told  us. 
If  she's  the  heiress,  she'll  hear  it  from  the 
lawyers  fast  enough." 

Alice  did  not  return  till  supper-time.  Her 
explanation  that  after  the  funeral  she  had 
accepted  Cousin  Jane's  invitation  to  tea  was 
cut  short. 

"  You  poor  girl,"  cried  Mrs.  Mullins,  "  you 
must  be  fair  exhausted  after  such  a  tiring 
day  !  Sit  down,  do.  Emmehne,  run  and 
fetch  Alice's  shoes.  Gwendoline,  take  her 
boots  off  her.  Would  you  like  tea  or  cocoa, 
AKce,  and  what'll  you  fancy  to  eat  ?  Some- 
thing tasty  ?  What  do  you  say  to  salmon 
cutlets  ?  Father,  get  a  tin  of  salmon  out  of 
the  shop." 

Alice  was  rather  surprised  at  the  fuss 
made  over  her.  But  she  wanted  comforting. 
Nothing  had  been  left  her,  though  her  name 
was  in  the  will  as  heiress  in  case  of  the  demise 
of  Uncle  Alfred — the  will  was  some  years 
old — but  a  legacy  in  her  pocket  would  have 
been  more  to  her  taste.  She  explained 
the  state  of  affairs.  Mrs.  Mullins  did  not 
appear  to  be  interested  in  the  will,  but  only 
in  her  mother's  help.  Encouraged  to  eat  a 
good  supper,  Alice  found  an  appetite,  and 
later  restfully  occupied  a  certain  easy-chair 
she  had  never  before  sat  in,  while  Mrs. 
Mullins  and  the  elder  girls  washed  up.  And 
this  proved  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime. 

Strange  and  surprising  was  the  change 
that  came  over  her  life  in  Cromwell  Road. 
The  long-promised  bedstead  was  acquired  for 
her,  and  she  was  even  encouraged  to  stay 
in  it  of  a  morning  until  Emmeline  or 
Gwendoline  brought  her  a  cup  of  tea.  Nay, 
the  children  being  sternly  forbidden  to  make 
a  noise,  she  was  frequently  able  to  have  a 


restful  nap  after  drinking  it.  And,  once  up, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Mrs. 
Mullins  got  in  a  day  servant,  promoted 
Emmeline  to  the  position  of  head  nurse  to 
her  smaller  brothers  and  sisters,  and  did 
more  work  herself.  The  mother's  help 
became  a  lady  of  leisure. 

And  this  was  only  part  of  the  change. 
Strange  and  surprising  was  the  new  attitude 
of  James  and  Albert.  Their  eyes  seemed 
suddenly  to  open.  Alice  discovered  she 
had  t\Yo  suitors,  and  was  able  to  indulge  an 
inherent  feminine  taste  for  playing  the 
coquette.  At  a  cost  which  harrowed  his 
economical  soul,  James  hired  a  motor-cycle 
with  a  side-car  attached,  and  took  her  for  a 
long  ride  on  Thursday  afternoon.  He  had 
suggested  a  tram  ride  to  some  tea  gardens, 
but  nothing  less  luxurious  than  a  side-car 
would  tempt  Alice  to  accompany  him.  Not 
wasting  time,  he  proposed  in  the  tea  gardens 
over  a  luxurious  tea. 

"  I've  loved  you,"  he  concluded  eloquently, 
"  ever  since  you  first  came  among  us  like  a 
fairy  from  another  world  !  " 

"  I'd  never  have  guessed  it,"  said  Alice. 
"  W^hy,  I  remember  the  first  week  I  came  I 
sewed  three  buttons  on  your  waistcoat,  and 
all  you  said  was,  '  Thank  'ee,  miss.  I'll  take 
you  to  the  picture  palace  some  night,  if 
you're  good.'  But  you  never  did,  and  you've 
let  me  fetch  and  carry  for  you  like  a 
servant.    I  can't  give  you  an  answer  to-day." 

And  all  in  vain  did  James — who  had 
verified  Miss  Martin's  story  by  a  visit  to 
Peter  Marsh  and  a  sight  of  the  Canadian 
newspaper  recording  Alfred  Hannan's  death — 
beseech  a  more  favourable  reply. 

Albert  Moore  did  not  trouble  to  seek 
corroborative  evidence.  James's  lover-like 
ardour  was  proof  enough  for  him.  Albert, 
no  less  than  James,  desired  a  wife  like  Alice, 
with  two  thousand  pounds  plus  certain 
house  property.  The  succeeding  Thursday 
Albert  took  Alice  out  in  a  motor-car 
belonging  to  a  brother  who  owned  a  small 
garage.  He  also,  wasting  no  time,  proposed 
over  the  tea-cups  where  they  halted  for 
refreshments.  Nor  was  his  declaration, 
carefully  prepared,  less  eloquent  than 
James's.  He  concluded  by  affirming  that 
he  had  loved  her  since  the  first  day  he  saw 
her,  when  "  she  seemed  to  him  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine  in  the  gloom." 

"I'd  never  have  guessed  it,"  said  Alice. 
"  I  remember  the  first  week  I  came  I  darned 
two  pairs  of  your  socks — about  six  holes  in 
each  there  were — and  all  you  said  was, 
'  Much  obhged.' " 
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Albert  vaguely  murmured  something  of 
another  girl  to  whom  he  was  then  more  or 
less  committed,  but  of  whom  he  was  now 
free. 

"  Yes,  but   that  doesn't  explain  the  way 


for  the  loss  of  her  grandmother  might,  at 
a  stretch,  explain  the  changed  attitude  of 
Mrs.  Mullins  and  the  way  she  was  indulged 
and  cosseted,  but  sympathy  for  a  bereaved 
grand -daughter  did  not  explain  the'  desire  of 


'^n'^.L:C:, 


'  Helping  to  exercise,  teach,  and  quiet  tlie  children  till  their  bed-ti>ne." 


you've  treated  me  inside  the  house,"  said 
Alice,  genuinely  puzzled.  "It's  since  I 
came  back  from  grandma's  funeral  everyone's 
been  quite  different.  I  can't  give  you  an 
answer  to-day." 

Alice  coulu  not  make  it  out.     Sympathy 


James  and  Albert  to  marry  her.  Light  was, 
however,  thrown  on  the  satuation  some  days 
later  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hannan's  lawyers. 
They  wrote  that  their  representative  in 
Ottawa  reported  the  demise  of  Alfred 
Hannan  on  a  date  anterior   to  that  of  his 
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mother.  Alice,  provided  due  confirmation 
of  her  uncle's  death  was  received,  might 
consider  herself  her  grandmother's  heiress, 
but  a  certain  time  must  elapse  before  the 
estate  or  any  portion  of  it  was  handed  over 
to  her. 

When  Alice  imparted  this  news  to  Mrs. 
Mullins,  she  refrained  from  any  hint  she 
guessed  she  was  telling  her  employer  what 
that  lady  already  knew,  but  towards  the 
two  young  men  she  was  less  reticent.  James, 
frankly  accused  of  having  discovered  her 
expectations  before  he  proposed,  avoided  a 
direct  answer. 

"Miss  Alice,"  he  said,  not  without  dignity, 
"  I've  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  I 
desired  to  marry  you,  but  a  poor  man  like 
myself  cannot  always  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  heart.     I  stifled  my  real  feelings " 

"  And  very  well  you  did  it !  " 

"  — But  now  I  can  speak." 

"  Now  you  think  I'm  worth  marrying." 

"  I'm  worth  marrying,  too.  I've  no  capital, 
but  I've  got  brains.  What  I  propose  is  an 
alliance  between  your  money  and  my  brains. 
I  propose  we  marry  when  your  lawyers  hand 
over  your  grandmother's  money,  and  start  a 
business  like  uncle's  in  Lewisham.  I'll  make 
it  pay.  I'm  the  sort  of  man  that  gets  on. 
Nothing  can  stop  my  ultimate  rise  to  success 
and  wealth,  but  at  present  want  of  capital 
delays  my  starting  on  my  own  account.  Miss 
AKce,  I'll  make  you  a  good  husband,  and  I'll 
make  a  fortune  for  both  of  us  out  of  your 
two  thousand  pounds.  In  ten  years'  time 
we'll  be  driving  our  thousand-pound  motor- 
car on  Thursday  afternoons,  and  not  a 
hired  motor-cycle.  You  won't  get  a  better 
investment  for  your  money  than  me." 

But  AHce  would  only  promise  to  think  it 
over. 

Albert  did  not  suggest  himself  as  an 
investment.  Accused,  likewise,  of  being  after 
her  money,  he  put  the  matter  by.  He  talked 
of  his  brother — the  one  who  lent  him  the 
motor-car.  His  brother  wanted  a  partner 
with  a  little  capital  to  be  spent  in  developing 
the  business,  and  would  welcome  Albert  in 
that  capacity,  pay  him  a  weekly  wage  plus  a 
percentage  of  the  profits,  and  allow  him  two 
rooms  to  live  in  over  the  garage. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  jolly  good  time — a  much 
better  time  than  a  money-grubbing  stick-in- 
the-mud  like  James  Eacksole.  You  could 
learn  to  drive  a  motor,  and,  anyhow,  you'd 
get  plenty  of  motor  rides  and  never  need  do 
any  work.     Now  do  say  *  Yes,'  Miss  Alice." 

But  Alice  would  give  no  definite  answer. 


James's  suit  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Mullins.  Many  were  the  conversations,  or, 
rather,  the  eulogiums,  on  James  Alice  had  to 
suffer.  James  was  a  man  in  a  thousand, 
steady,  ambitious,  bound  to  get  on — his  wife 
Avould  be  an  enviable  woman. 

But  while  Alice  hesitated  between  these 
two  desirable  suitors,  events  were  occurring 
which  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  both. 
From  friends  the  two  young  men  had  become 
deadly  foes,  and  their  hostility  was  not 
confined  to  looks  or  even  words.  Albert, 
owing  to  an  accident — at  least,  James  said  it 
was  an  accident — narrowly  escaped  having 
a  heavy  packing-case  dropped  on  his  head. 
Next  day  Albert,  accidentally  jostling  him, 
nearly  precipitated  him  down  the  cellar  stairs 
head  first.  Every  day  such  untoward  events 
happened.  Also  they  both  neglected  the 
shop  and  their  duties  in  it,  running  after 
Alice  at  the  back,  asking  if  there  was 
anything  she  wanted.  Things  got  to  such  a 
pitch  that  Mr.  Mullins  threatened  to  discharge 
them  both,  and  he  privately  besought  his 
wife  to  get  rid  of  Alice,  w4o,  for  all  the 
mother  helping  she  did,  might  have  stayed  in 
bed  all  day  instead  of  merely  till  ten  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Mullins  flatly  refused.  She  was  set 
on  marrying  her  favourite  nephew  to  an 
heiress,  and  she  did  not  doubt  presently 
succeeding  in  bringing  this  about.  She  could 
not  conceive  any  girl  not  a  fool — and  she 
recognised  Alice  was  no  fool — preferring 
Albert  to  James.  The  very  fact  that  the 
young  lady  divided  her  favours  impartially, 
accepting  presents  from  both,  and  going  out 
alternate  Thursdays  and  Sundays  with  each, 
confirmed  Mrs.  Mullins's  belief  that  she  was 
only  coquetting,  and,  when  the  choice  had  to 
be  made,  it  would  fall  on  James. 

Certain  apprehensions  that  there  might  be 
another  suitor  in  the  field  were  soon  allayed. 
Beyond  an  occasional  visit  to  Cousin  Jane, 
Alice  went  nowhere,  and  no  one  called  to  see 
her,  except  a  stolid  young  man  named  Tom 
Beasley,  who  came  on  business.  His  elder 
brother  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
lawyers  who  drew  up  Mrs.  Hannan's  will. 
The  Beasleys  were  old  family  friends,  and 
Tom,  who  was  in  the  Customs,  and  frequently 
on  duty  at  night,  having  his  afternoons  free, 
was  sent  over  by  his  brother  to  report  how 
the  settling  up  of  Mrs.  Hannan's  property 
was  going.  No,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Mullins 
did  not  doubt  that,  when  the  lawyers'  cheque 
arrived,  James  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  it  and  of  its  owner.  He  was  already 
looking  for  suitable  premises — when  Alice 
was  out  wdth  Albert — and  flattered  himself 
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that  his  devotion,  and  the  money  he  spent 
entertaining  her,  had  eradicated  the  bad 
impression  his  earlier  conduct  had  created. 
Possibly  Albert  thought  the  same. 

So  stood  matters  one  day  when  Mrs. 
Mullins  went  to  have  tea  with  Sarah  Martin, 
who  lived  a  twopenny  tram  ride  away.  That 
morning  Alice  had  gone  away  after  breakfast 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  her  lawyers, 
and,  as  she  had  not  returned,  was  evidently 
making  a  day  of  it  with  Cousin  Jane.  Mrs. 
MuUins  hoped  she  would  come  back  with  the 
cheque.  It  was  due  now,  and,  once  Alice 
received  it,  Mrs.  Mullins  determined  to  allow 
no  more  coquetting  or  shilly-shallying  on  her 
part.  Alice  must  either  let  James  put  the 
banns  up,  or  pack  her  box.  Having  her  in 
the  house  since  she  became  an  heiress  was 
like  having  a  guest  instead  of  a  help  ;  but, 
fortunately,  Emmeline  had  developed  a  talent 
for  managing  the  younger  children.  Mrs. 
Mullins  herself,  tired  and  overworked,  felt 
thankful  for  an  afternoon  off.  She  enjoyed 
her  tea  and  her  gossip  with  Sarah  Martin. 
They  were  at  the  third  cup  when  another 
lady  joined  them,  Mrs.  Marsh,  through  whose 
son  Peter  the  early  information  regarding 
Alfred  Hannan  had  been  obtained. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  declining  tea, 
"  you've  heard  the  ne\^s  ?  You  haven't  ? 
Mr.  Hannan's  alive,  after  all,  and  in  England. 
Peter's  heard  from  a  friend  in  Canada.  It 
seems  he  wasn't  ever  really  drowned — it  was 
another  man  of  the  same  name." 

''  What  ? "  shrilly  screamed  Mrs.  MuUins. 
''  Are  you  sure  ?  Don't  tell  me  !  Alice's 
uncle  ?  " 

Mrs.  Marsh  repeated  the  news. 

Mrs.  Mullins  was  sorry  for  her  nephew, 
but  for  the  moment  still  more  sorry  for 
herself. 

"And  she'll  have  nothing  out  of  her 
grandmother's  money !  And  she's  been 
treated  like  the  first  lady  in  the  land — cup 
o'  tea  in  bed,  if  you  please,  every  morning, 
and  Emmeline  or  Gwendoline  to  lady's  maid 
her  and  put  her  boots  on,  and  never  no  work 
to  do  but  a  bit  o'  sewing  now  and  then,  and 
looking  after  the  children— no  washing  up, 
no  cooking,  and  no  cleaning  !  And  the 
money  James  Racksole  and  Albert  Moore 
have  spent  over  her !  Motor  rides  and 
chocklates,  and  the  best  cinema  seats — owing 
to  her  grandmother's  death  she  couldn't 
go  to  music-halls  or  theatres — and  gloves 
and  handkerchiefs  and  scent — they've  been 
spending  money  on  her  with  both  hands  ! 
And  I  getting  in  a  gal  at  eighteenpence  a 
^ay  to  save  her  having  to  work  ! " 


It  was  the  idea  of  sacking  the  day  girl  that 
partially  consoled  Mrs.  Mullins  for  all  she  had 
spent  and  endured — that  and  the  prospect 
of  getting  Alice  to  work  again  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  She  entered  her  home  by  the  private 
entrance.  Alice  had  not  returned.  The 
children  were  in  the  garden,  and  Mr.  Mullins 
and  the  two  assistants  busy  in  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Mullins  sat  down  and  untied  her 
bonnet  strings,  and  just  then  in  walked 
Alice.  She  was  not  alone.  Tom  Beasley 
accompanied  her,  but  Mrs.  Mullins  hardly 
noticed  the  young  man. 

"Well,  miss,"  she  burst  out  truculently, 
"  what  have  you  been  doing  all  day  ?  " 

"  Getting  married,"  replied  Alice  briefly, 
but  with  a  becoming  blush. 

Temporarily  robbed  of  speech,  Mrs.  Mullins 
gazed  at  her  mother's  help.  Alice  wore  a 
new  dress,  a  neat  costume  of  dark  serge,  and 
her  hat,  from  Bond's  in  the  next  street,  was, 
to  quote  its  printed  recommendation  while 
in  the  window,  "extrerbely  styhsh."  In 
the  background  Tom  Beasley  appeared  in  a 
new  suit — indeed,  aggressively  new — a  flower 
in  his  button-hole,  and  a  self-conscious  air. 
Alice  was  undoubtedly  speaking  the  truth. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Mullins,  we  were  married  this 
morning,  and  we've  just  come  for  my  box. 
We've  a  taxi  outside,  and  we're  off  to 
Brighton  for  the  honeymoon." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  too  extravagant  on 
the  honeymoon  if  I  was  you,  for  your  uncle 
Alfred  is  alive." 

"  I  know  he  is,"  returned  Alice ;  "  he 
gave  me  away  this  morning.  He  came 
over  three  days  ago.  I  wasn't  particularly 
surprised.  I  never  quite  believed  the  story 
he  was  drowned — never  from  the  first,  did 
I,  Tom  ?  " 

Mr.  Beasley,  who  was  of  a  taciturn 
temperament,  nodded. 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  demanded  Mrs.  MuUins, 
"  how  long  you've  been  engaged  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ages,"  replied  Alice  vaguely — "  since 
before  I  put  my  hair  up.  I've  known  Tom 
all  my  life.  Till  now  he  hasn't  been  making 
enough  to  marry  on ;  and  then  for  a  time 
he  was  sent  out  of  London — that  was  about 
when  I  came  here." 

"Forgot  to  mention  you  was  engaged, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

Alice  had  the  grace  to  blush. 

"  And  have  you  told  him  how  you've  been 
carrying  on  with  James  and  Albert — motor 
rides  and  cinemas  and " 

"I  haven't  let  either  of  them  e-ver  kiss 
me,"  Alice  defensively  declared  to  her 
husband. 
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"  The  money  they've  spent " 

"They  were  after  mine,  the  money  they 
thought  I  was  going  to  get,  though  I  was 
pretty  sure  all  along  Uncle  Alfred  would 
turn  up  alive.  He's  been  awfully  kind. 
Given  me  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds 
for  a  wedding-present.  Said  he  was  well  off, 
and  could  afford  it.  And  we're  going  to  buy 
a  house " 

"  Taxi's  waiting,"  observed  Tom. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  cried  the  bride  remorse- 
fully, "  and  the  twopences  running  up  !  This 
way,  Tom." 


Tom  Beasley  stumped  upstairs,  and,  after 
a  pause,  down  again,  this  time  carrying  a  box 
on  his  shoulders.     He  passed  out  of  sight. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  MuUins,"  said  Alice.  "  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  work  me  to  death 
at  first,  but  since  grandma's  death  you've 
been  most  tremendously  considerate." 

"  Get  out !  "  said  Mrs.  Mullins  angrily,  and 
then :  "  Come  here,  you  little  hussy,  and  give 
me  a  kiss  before  you  go  !  I'll  tell  James  and 
Albert  all  about  it  supper-time.  Eeckon 
they  won't  forget  Alice  the  heiress  in  a 
hurry ! " 


"  BEAU." 

(Killed  in  action,  April  24,  1915.) 

T^HE  delicately-strung  and  rare 
*      Old  Death  with  envious  eyes  espies. 
It  is  the  friend  we  cannot  spare, 
The  kindest  friend  who  oftenest  dies. 


It  seems  but  yesterday  that  you 
Were  a  small  child  in  sailor  dress, 

Who  made  us  smile  with  vast  untrue 
Recitals,  full  of  waywardness. 

Of  late,  from  far  Canadian  woods 

You  came,  a  melancholy  lad, 
As  one  who  dreams  and  sometimes  broods 

On  fancies  for  his  years  too  sad. 

The  poet's  gift  within  your  heart 
Seemed  latent,  and  the  saint's,  illumed 

By  exile.    Now  you've  played  your  part: 
Those  the  gods  love  are  nobly  doomed. 

And  what  is  saintlier  than  such  death  ? 

What  more  poetic,  little  Beau, 
Than  in  this  Cause  to  yield  up  breath 

And  like  a  hero  be  brought  low? 

VICTOR    PLARR. 


FROM    THE    T.AND    OP    THE    THAT?  A  OTIS. 

"I  HEAR  they  are  feeding  the  Turkish  prisoners  on  camels'  milk.' 
**  By  Jove,  I  say,  won't  that  give  the  poor  beggars  the  hump !  " 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


A  PLAYWRIGHT  sat  in  the  last  row  of  the 
stalls  on  a  first  night  of  a  new  piece  of  his 
own.  The  play  was  a  complete  failure.  As  he 
sat,  pale  and  sad,  araid  the  hisses,  a  woman 
sitting  behind  him,  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit, 
leaned  forward  and  said — 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but,  knowing  you  to  be 
the  author  of  this  play,  I  took  the  liberty,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  performance,  of  snipping 
off  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Allow  me  to  return  it 
to  you." 


From  the  bedroom  of  the  twin  boys  came  the 
mingled  sounds  of  loud  weeping  and  hearty 
laughter,  so  father  went  up  to  investigate. 

"  What's  the  matter  up  here  ?  "  he  inquired. 

The  joyous  twin  indicated  his  weeping 
brother.  "  Nothing,"  he  chuckled,  "  only  nurse 
has  given  Alexander  two  baths  and  hasn't  given 
me  any." 


*'  I  SAY,"  called  one  neighbour  to  another, 
*'is  your  daughter  going  to  practise  on  the 
piano  this  afternoon  ?  " 

'I  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Well,  then,  I'd  like  to  borrow  your  lawn 
mower.  I've  got  to  cut  the  grass  some  time, 
anyway." 


In  a  church  at  Ipswich  the  following 
remarkable  epitaph  is  to  be  seen.  It  seems 
to  teach  the  valuable  lesson  of  "  Mind  your 
own  business  " — 

Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your  time 

On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme. 

What   now   I    am    this    cumbrous   mould 
ensures, 

What  once  I  was  is  no  affair  of  yours. 


Jones:  Smith  is  a  good  fellow  —  he's  a 
brick. 

Brown  :  H'm — a  man  of  straw. 

Jones  :  Well,  you  can't  make  bricks  without 
straw. 
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Two  men  were  watching  a  cricket  match  in 
the  country.  The  fielding  was  awful.  Three 
easy  catches  had  been  missed  in  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
team  that  is  fielding,"  said  one  of  them.  *'  They 
seem  to  be  '  afflicted  with  a  sore  disease '  of  some 
sort." 

"  Whatever  the  disease  may  be,"  said  his 
friend,  *'  it  certainly  is  £«  disease  that  is  not 
catching  J" 
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TO    A    NATIONAL   GUARD 

(From  Another). 
Great  sir,  'neath  whose  despotic  sway 

In  civil  life  I  strive  and  squirm 
(What  idiot  would  disobey 

The  Senior  Partner  of  the  Firm?) 
How  great  a  soul  is  yours,  how  high, 

To  leave  your  station  of  command 
And  bear,  with  such  a  worm  as  I, 

The  burdens  of  our  Motherland ! 

For  me,  the  sacrifice  is  fraught 

With  compensations  not  a  few. 
For  could  1  possibly  have  thought 

To  suffer  equal  woes  with  you? 
A  common  despot  chides  us  twain 

Whene'er  our  efforts  may  have  flagged, 
But  shall  I  ever  get  again 

A  chance  to  hear  you  bullyragged? 

Gilbert  Hy,   Collins. 


An  Italian  who  kept  a  fruit-stand  was  much 
annoyed  by  possible  customers  who  made  a 
practice  of  handling  the  fruit  and  pinching  it, 
thereby  leaving  it  softened  and  often  spoiled. 
Exasperated  beyond  endurance,  he  finally  put 
up  a  sign  which  read — 

"  If  you  must  pincha  da  fruit, 
pincha  da  cocoa-nut  1  " 


ABOUT    THE    SAME    SIZE. 


She:  And  what  became  of  the  belt  I  knitted  you? 
He:  Oh,  I  gave  it  to   a  poor  chap  who   had   lost 
his  kilt  I 


BUT    WHICH? 

Officer:  How  is  this,  Murphy— the  sergeant  com- 
plains that  you  call  him  names? 

Private  Murphy:  Plaze,  surr,  I  never  called  him 
any  names  at  all.  All  I  said  was,  "  Sergeant,"  says 
I,  "  some  of  us  ought  to  be  in  a  menagerie  ! " 

De  Vere  Tompkins  was  always  boasting  of 
his  descent  and  the  great  men  his  ancestors 
were.  In  fact,  he  despised  all  who  were  not  of 
good  birth,  however  excellent  they  themselves 
happened  to  be.  One  day  he  heard  Jones 
praising  the  new  doctor,  and  saying  what  an 
excellent  man  he  was.  Tompkins  could  say 
nothing  against  the  doctor  himself,  but  he  felt 
this  absurd  praise  of  one  whose  father,  it  was 
well  known,  was  an  auctioneer,  ought  to  be 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

"  The  doctor  I  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
way  you  *all  speak  of  him,"  he  said  angrily. 
"  Who  is  he  ?  We  all  know  his  father  was 
only  an  auctioneer,  and  nobody  knows  who  his 
grandfather  was !  " 

"  What  rubbish  you  do  talk  1 "  said  the 
practical  Jones.  '*He  is  an.  excellent  doctor, 
and  it  does  not  matter  a  brass  farthing  what 
his  father  was.  If  it  comes  to  that,  what  have 
you  to  boast  about  ?  " 

"We  I "  said  Tompkins,  in  indignant  surprise. 
"  Why,  everybody  knows  our  family  is  the  best 
in  the  county.  The  further  we  go  back  in  our 
history,  the  better  we  were." 

"  Well,"  said  Jones,  ''  degeneration  is  nothing 
to  boast  about.  All  I  can  say  is  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  your*degeneration.  If  you  go  on 
as  you  seem  to  have  been  doing,  one  of  your 
descendants  is 'sure  to  be  a  criminal  or  some- 
thing terrible." 
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A  SLEEPER,  argued  the  man  who  was  trying 
to  think  himself  off  to  sleep  on  a  night 
journey,  is  one  who  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is 
that  in  which  a  sleeper  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is 
that  on  which  the  sleeper  runs  while  the 
sleeper  sleeps.      Therefore,  while  the  sleeper 


"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  little  girl  to  the  new 
nurse,  "  must  I  sleep  in  the  dark  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  nurse. 

*'  Then  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"  I'll  get  up  and  say  my  prayers  more 
carefully." 


NOT    THE    RIGHT    KIND 


'  And  to  think  -  Jimmy,  that  in  the  midst  o'  plenty,  so  to  speak,  we  'ave  to  suck  at  our  dead 
pipes  'cos  we  ain't  got  a  light  between  us  ! " 


sleeps  in  the  sleeper,  the  sleeper  carries  the 
sleeper  over  the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper  until 
the  sleeper,  which  carries  the  sleeper,  jumps 
the  sleeper  and  wakes  the  sleeper  in  the  sleeper 
by  striking  the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper  on  the 
sleeper,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  sleep  for 
the  sleeper  sleeping  in  the  sleeper  on  the 
sleeper. 


Olive  and  Gerald,  while  out  walking,  met  a 
vicious  bulldog,  and  Gerald's  conduct  in  the 
next  few  moments  left  much  to  be  desired. 
When  they  had  safely  passed,  Olive  turned  to 
Gerald  and  said  reproachfully  :  "  But,  Gerald, 
you  said  you  would  face  death  for  me  I  " 

"I  know  I  did,"  answered  Gerald,  "and  I 
meant  it.     But  that  bulldog  wasn't  dead." 
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*'  MuMMiB,"  said  Johnny,  the  other  day,  *'  I 
wish  I  had  a  little  sister." 

*'  Why  do  you  wish  that,  dear  ?  "  asked  the 
mother. 

"  'Cause  I'm  tired  of  teasin'  the  cat." 


A  MAN  who  did  not  articulate  very  clearly 
was  present  on  the  first  night  of  a  very  badly 
written  and  worse  acted  play.  A  number  of 
friends  present,  full  of  compassion,  applauded 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  the  man  of  deficient 


A  MAN  who  had  given  a  dinner  in  town  to 
some  friends,  had  incidentally  entertained 
himself  so  generously  that  one  of  his  guests 
offered  to  see  him  home  to  Wimbledon.  They 
missed  the  last  through  train,  and  had  to  walk 
some  way.  When  they  were  half-way  across 
the  common,  the  host  of  the  evening  suddenly 
threw  himself  down  on  the  ground,  laughing 
helplessly.  The  other  man  was  inclined  to 
resent  this  ill-timed  mirth.  "  I  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at,"  he  said.  "Oh,  don't 
you?"  said  the  genial  one.  "I've  just 
remembered  that  last  week  I  moved  to 
Hampstead  1 " 


HERO-WORSHIP    UP    TO    DATE. 


Smith:  Who  is  that  fellow  who  seems  so  awfully  popular? 

Jones:  Why,  surely  you  must  have  heard  of  Lieutenant  Dashj  V.C,  the  man  who  shot  fifty-nine 
Germans,  saved  the  life  of  his  Colonel,  and,  in  fact,  has  done  all  the  most  thrilling  deeds  imaginable  I 
Smith  (greatly  impressed)  :  Good  gracious!     And  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  that's  really  he? 
Jones  :  Oh,  no,  this  is  Jimson,  who  claims  to  have  gone  to  the  same  school  some  years  ago. 


articulation  was  heard  to  call  for  the  author, 
who  came  out  to  bow  his  thanks. 

*'  What  in  the  world  did  you  yell  for  the 
author  for?  "  asked  a  friend  of  the  man. 

"  I  didn't.  You  misunderstood.  I  was 
yelling  for  ether." 


The  man  hurried  into  a  quick-lunch  restaurant 
and  c  xlled  to  the  waiter — 

**  Give  me  a  ham  sandwich." 

"  Yessir,"  said  the  waiter.  "  Will  you  eat  it 
here  or  take  it  with  you." 

"  Both,"  said  the  patron. 


"  William  the  Conqueroe,"  read  the  small 
boy  from  his  history,  *'  landed  in  England  in 
1066  A.D." 

**  What  does  A.D,  stand  for  ?  "  inquired  the 
teacher. 

The  small  boy  pondered.  "  I  don't  exactly 
know,"  he  hesitated.    "After  dark,  I  suppose." 


"  Now,  Willie,"  said  the  schoolmaster  to  the 
bad  little  boy,  as  he  took  up  the  cane,  *'  this  is 
going  to  hurt  me  more  than  it  will  you." 

"  Then  let  me  do  the  lickin',"  said  Willie. 
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THE    VALUE    OF    MILITARY    MUSIC. 

Householder:  Bless  me!  What's  this?  Sub- 
scription list  for  two  tin-whistles  and  a  mouth-oreran  ? 

Patuiotic  Urchin:  Yes,  sir,  our  bertallion  wuats 
a  baud  to  get  recroots  wiv. 

THE    FORECAST. 
Cloud  or  sunshine,  stormy,  fair, 

Anxiously  I  put  the  question, 
Knowing  sadly  how  I'd  fare 

At  an  ominous  sugs:estion. 
From  the  depths  of  Stella's  eyes 
(TAe  barometer  I  prize). 

its  vagaries  I  Icnow  well, 

For  full  oft,  when  skies  were  smiling. 
Clouds  sprang  up  and  showers  fell. 

And  have  left  me  Fate  reviling; 
Bad  look-out  for  luckless  males 
When  her  eyes  said  "Squalls'*  and  "Oales." 

She  has  been  perverse  of  late. 
Like  th'  uncertain  English  weather, 

Yet  1  dared  to  challenge  Fate 
When  by  chance  alone  together. 

Drooped  her  eyelids— anguish  grew — 

Then— oh,  joy  1—1  saw  the  blue  I 

Arthur  Conipton-MlchetU 


She  was  a  lady  visitor  to  the  prison,  kindly 
and  well-meaning,  and  as  she  chatted  with  a 
burglar  who  had  been  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  she  thought  she  detected  signs 
of  reform  in  him.  "And  now,"  she  said, 
*'  have  you  any  plans  for  the  future  on  the 
expiration  of  your  sentence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  he  said  hopefully.  "  I've 
got  the  plans  of  two  banks  and  a  post-office." 


"  Now,  Tommy,"  said  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  "  suppose  you  had  two  apples,  and 
you  gave  another  boy  his  choice  of  them,  you 
would  tell  him  to  take  the  largest  one,  wouldn't 
you?" 

*'  No,  ma'am,"  said  Tommy  promptly. 

*'  But,  Tommy,"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  in 
shocked  surprise,  "  why  not  ?  " 

*'  Well,"  said  Tommy,  "  it  wouldn't  be 
necessary  to  tell  him  that." 


An  intelligent  Frenchman  was  studying  the 
English  language.  "When  I  discovered  that 
if  I  was  quick  I  was  fast,"  said  he,  "  and  that 
if  I  was  tied  I  was  fast,  if  I  spent  too  freely  I 
was  fast,  and  that  not  to  eat  was  to  fast,  I  was 
discouraged.  But  when  I  came  across  the 
sentence,  *  the  first  one  won  one  guinea  prize,' 
I  was  tempted  to  give  up  trying  to  learn 
English." 


A  CLERGYMAN  famous  for  his  begging  abilities 
in  the  cause  of  deserving  charities  was  once 
catechising  a  Sunday-school.  When  com- 
paring himself,  as  vicar  of  the  parish,  to  a 
shepherd,  and  his  congregation  to  the  sheep, 
he  put  the  following  question  to  the  children  : 
'*  What  does  the  shepherd  do  for  the  sheep  ?  " 

To  the  confusion  of  the  vicar,  a  small  boy 
in  the  front  row  piped  out :  "  Shears  them  I  " 


choice  op  evils. 


"Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  if  the  Zeppelins  come,  you 
know  what  to  do — yoii  must  go  down  to  the  cellar." 

"Ah,  but  supposin'  I  do  then  wot  about  them 
there  submarines?" 
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'*  That  certainly  was  a  very  fine  sermon," 
said  an  enthusiastic  churchwarden  to  a  neigh- 
bour, as  they  walked  home  from  church.  *'  A 
fine  sermon,  and  well  timed,  too." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  neighbour,  "  it  certainly 
was  well  timed.  Fully  half  of  the  congregation 
had  their  watches  out." 


Uncle  (a  famous  journalist) :  Why,  Tommy, 
I  can  boast  that  a  lie  has  never  passed 
my  lips  I 

Tommy  :  I  s'pose  you  wrote  them  all,  uncle. 


"Father,"  said  Willie,  *' what  is  a  diplomat?" 
"A  diplomat,  my  son,"  answered  the  wise 

father,  "is  a  man  who  remembers  a  woman's 

birthday,  but  forgets  her  age." 


According  to  this  advertisement  in  a  country 
paper,  there  exists  a  cow  which  is  possessed  of 
rare  accomplishments — 

"  Wanted — k.  steady,  respectable  young  man 
to  look  after  a  garden  and  care  for  a  cow  who 
has  a  good  voice  and  is  accustomed  to  sing  in 
the  choir." 


fxHE    OTHER    WAY    ROUND. 

TowN-BRED  Little  Girl  :  But  why  are  they  called  bantams,  mother — they're  not  the  colour  of  khaki  ? 


The  post  office  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  spot 
in  a  remote  overseas  region  of  the  British 
Empire  was  the  local  store,  and  was  the  scene 
of  an  amusing  contretemps  on  a  recent  occasion. 
One  of  the  post  office  inspectors  was  doing  the 
usual  rounds,  and  on  arrival  at  this  little  place 
found  fault  with  the  way  His  Majesty's  post 
office  was  being  conducted.  The  high  dignitary, 
on  leaving,  remarked  with  a  lofty  air :  '*  You 
will  hear  from  me,  sir,  when  I  return  to  head- 
quarters." This  proved  too  much  for  the 
harassed  postmaster,  who  disappeared  for  a 
moment,  to  return  with  a  candle-box  under  his 
arm  containing  two  books  and  a  few  shillings' 
worth  of  stamps.  He  held  the  box  at  arm's 
length  towards  the  inspector  and  remarked — 

*'  'Ere,  take  yer  blooming  post  office  1 " 


A    PLEA. 
I  scarcely  dare  to  crave  one  boon  of  you, 

As  in  disdainful  majesty  you  stand. 
So  many  ottiers  for  your  favour  sue, 

And  wait  the  slightest  motion  of  your  hand, 
As  ceaselessly  about  your  path  they  press, 

Like  lesser  lights  around  some  gleaming  star, 
I  muse  in  envy,  ay,  and  bitterness, 

For  I  can  only  watch  you  from  afar. 
Then  hope  returns  anew,  for  I  divine 

That  you  at  length  will  hasten  to  my  side ; 
Across  the  room  your  eyes  are  meeting  mine, 

I  ask  but  little— shall  1  be  denied? 
I  long  for  you,  I  hunger  and  1  yearn, 
5o  take  my  order,  waiter,  'tis  my  turn  I 

Leslie  Mary  Oyler, 
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still  going  strong. 
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Johnnie   Walker*.    "Carrying  good  news  from   the 
Front,  eh?^' 

Despatch    Rider  :    ''  Yes !    I'll   say   I    met   you    on 
the  way/' 
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He  was  a  hard-looking  ruffian,  but  his 
counsel,  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion, 
addressed  the  jury. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  my  client  was 
driven  by  want  of  food  to  take  the  small 
sum  of  money.  All  that  he  wanted  was 
sufficient  money  to  buy  food  for  his  little 
ones.  Evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  didn't  take  a  pocket-book,  containing  fifty 
pounds  in  gold,  that  was  lying  in  the  room." 

The  counsel  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the 
silence  was  interrupted  by  a  sob  of  the 
prisoner, 

«  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  prisoner,  '*  I  didn't 
see  the  pocket-book." 


Mrs.  Smith  was  liaaking  a  call  on  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  they  were  enjoying  a  chat  about  some  of 
their  neighbours. 

"  Mrs.  Greene,"  said  the  hostess,  *'  is  a 
woman  who  suffers  much  for  her  belief." 

*'  Indeed,"  replied  the  caller  wonderingly, 
**  and  what  is  her  belief  ?  " 

**  Why,"  continued  the  hostess, "  she  believes 
she  can  wear  a  number  three  shoe  on  a  number 
six  foot." 


"  Your  trouble,"  said  the  optimistic  friend, 
*'  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise." 
^    "  Well,"  sighed  the  afflicted  one,  "  I  must 
say  it  is  the  cleverest  disguise  I  ever  saw." 


UNREASONABLE. 


BROTHERS   IN  ART. 

The  Village  Painter  (to  Verdi  Green,  R.A.) : 
This  war  don't  seem  to  'ave  affected  our  business  much, 
does  it? 


Business  was  in  full  swing  at  the  charity 
bazaar  when  a  young  man  strolled  around, 
evidently  with  no  intention  of  purchasing  any- 
thing. As  he  passed  one  booth,  a  charming 
girl  detained  him. 

*' Won't  you  buy  a  cigarette-holder,  sir?" 
she  asked. 

**  No,  thank  you.  I  don't  smoke,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Or  a  penwiper  worked  with  my  own 
hands  ?  " 

"  I  don't  write." 

*'  Then  do  have  this  nice  box  of  chocolates  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  eat  sweets." 

The  girl's  patience  was  exhausted. 

*'  Sir,"  she  said  grimly,  *'  will  you  buy  this 
icake  of  soap  ?  " 

He  bought  it. 


"  Why  are  you  calling  *  Capture  of  the  Germans,* 
when  there  are  only  ten  thousand  caught?" 

"  Gain  !  Wh^  do  yer  expect—the  whole  blooming 
German  Army  captured  for  a  ha'penny?" 


AN    UNFORGIVABLE    SINNER. 

While  I  stream  with  perspiration, 
Qaspins:  hard  in  desperation 

With  the  heat, 
Conies  a  smiling:  face  to  meet  me. 
Hateful  sight  I    He  comes  to  greet  me 

In  the  street. 

Now  my  coat  he  strongly  grasps, 
And  my  hand  he  firmly  clasps, 

Helpless  me!    What  can  1  do? 
While  the  sun  pours  down  its  rays, 
With  a  chuckle  loud  he  says: 

**  is  this  hot  enough  for  you?" 

George  Rodney ^ 
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THE 


EQUIPMENT   OF  THE   FORCES 

WAR'S   INDUSTRIAL   SIDE 


By  W.  a  FITZGERALD 


WE  set  out  with  one  purpose,"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  explained  to  the 
Labour  element  of  the  nation, 
*'and  that  is  the  expansion  of  our  means 
of  production  in  munitions  and  equipment  of 
Avar."  Now,  ''munitions"  may  here  be 
taken  as  guns  and  shells,  and  a  survey  of 
the  recent  developments  in  this  huge 
industry  was  presented  in  our  previous 
article — a  simple  enough  matter,  despite  its 
wide  area  of  activity,  compared  with  the 
elaborate  equipment  and  general  oversea 
maintenance  of  the  mightiest  army  Britain 
ever  put  in  the  field. 

This  equipment  and  maintenance  is  on 
a  truly  stupendous  scale.  Almost  fabulous 
in  cost,  of  myriad  ingenuity  and  never- 
ceasing  care  for  smooth  "working  and 
perfection,  the  task  of  provision  and  supply 
is  surely  the  last  word  in  ultra-modern 
genius  of  organisation.  We  are  here 
considering     the    "management"    side    of 
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war's  machinery — war  subterraneous  and 
submarine,  war  on  the  sea,  on  the  land,  in 
the  air. 

Wherever  you  look  you  will  find  the  British 
fighter  best  equipped,  with  the  world's 
richest  Empire  behind  him,  resolved  to  lavish 
mind  and  money  without  stint  for  his  well- 
being  and  the  inexorable  prosecution  of  the 
War.  In  this  material  respect  our  men  are 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  belligerent 
forces,  friend  and  foe  alike — the  latter  twit 
Tommy  with  being  the  most  pampered 
warrior  that  ever  took  the  field. 

And  this  is  true,  for  Britain  broods  upon 
his  welfare  and  brings  to  it  her  illimitable 
resources.  For  his  khaki  she  buys  wool 
while  yet  on  the  sheep  of  pastoral  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  For  his  boots  the  two 
Americas  are  scoured  for  hides  ;  the  feeding 
of  him  shows  no  blundering,  none  of  the 
old  corruption  and  chaos,  but  a  smooth, 
efficient  miracle  from  abattoir  and  flour-mill 
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to    the    Home    base    port,  and    thence    to 
France. 

Then  come  trains  and  fleets  of  motor- 
lorries,  to  say  nothing  of  local  requisitions — 
cattle,  hay,  wheat,  fresh  vegetables,  oats  and 
straw — for  there  are  horses  to  be  fed  in  scores 
of  thousands.  I  may  say  briefly  that  the 
soldier  has  bacon  for  breakfast,  bread  and 
cheese  for  lunch,  and  for  dinner  a  hot 
meal  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  bread.  He  has 
bread  and  jam  for  tea,  and  carries  with  him, 
in  case  of  emergency,  an  "  iron  ration " 
made  up  of  preserved  meat,  biscuit,  tea, 
sugar,  and  two  concentrated  soup  cubes. 


armoured  train  ;  and  on  the  surgical  side 
cunning  implements,  from  dental  forceps  to 
the  electro-magnet  for  extracting  shell 
splinters,  and  Sir  James  Davidson's  double- 
receiver  telephone  for  locating  bullets  in  a 
patient's  tissue. 

No  wonder  we  have  to  garrison  miles 
of  quays  in  France  with  quasi-military 
armies  of  dockers  and  clerks,  cutlers, 
farriers,  armourers,  mechanics,  and  trau sport- 
men.  The  Army  Service  Corps  is  another 
non-combatant  branch,  carrying  food  to 
man  and  beast.  The  R.A.M.O.  furnish 
drugs,    beds,    and    hospital    fittings ;    the 
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There  is  pea  soup  twice  a  w^eek,  as  well  as 
extra  tea  and  sugar.  Cigarettes  are  part 
of  the  tobacco  allow^ance.  Matches  are 
distributed  twice  a  week,  and  butter  is 
substituted  for  jam  on  the  same  days.  So 
lavish  is  the  diet  that  our  Grood  Samaritan 
soldiers  are  able  to  feed  the  village  refugees. 
This  is  the  first  campaign  in  our  Army's 
history  which  finds  the  food  "  grouser  "  mute. 
And  all  the  super-carper  can  complain  of 
is  that  plum  jam  is  issued  too  frequently  ! 

Millions  of  men  are  to  be  clothed  and  fed, 
as  w^ell  as  equipped  with  an  astonishing 
variety  of  things,  from  a  mouth-organ  to  an 


Army  Veterinary  Department  provides  stores 
and  special  treatment  for  sick  and  wounded 
horses.  The  Royal  Flying  Corps  buys  its 
own  machines,  so  does  the  Mechanical 
Transport  Branch  of  the  A.S.C. 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  the  famous 
Ordnance  Department  which  is  universal 
provider  to  our  Armies  in  the  field.  From 
siege  guns  to  tin  tacks,  the  O.D.  issues  all 
— clothing,  equipment,  arms,  ammunition, 
tools,  appliances,  and  machinery.  Look  at 
this  huge  tome — the  official  vocabulary  of 
stores.  Look  through  its  pages,  and  you  feel 
wonder  starting  over  you  at  what  it  means 
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to  cater  for  a  modern  armj  like  our  own. 
There  are  fifty  thousand  separate  itetns,  from 
bootlaces  to  trench-diggers — which  can  also 
dig  graves  ! 

The  list  is  in  itself  a  marvel  of  accuracy. 
There  are,  for  example,  hundreds  of  spanners 
in  use.  IsFote  that  No.  203  is  required  for 
"gland  and  valve  of  cap  securing  inner 
chamber  of  air  cylinder  and  filling  valve, 
spindle-in tensifier ;  barbette  B.L.  9*2  in. — 
Marks  Y.  to  Y.B."  The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment meets  all  demands,  even  the  most 
unlikely.     Bitter  aloes,  say,  to  put  on  the 


a  task  of  enormous  magnitude,  dovetailing 
one  service  into  another  clear  back  to  the 
looms  of  Leeds,  the  forge  and  factories  of 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow,  and  the 
great  wool-sheds  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  is  even  a  fully-equipped  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  on  wheels — a  cumbrous 
but  perfect  motor-den  for  the  wizard  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  is  fitted  up  for 
pathological  work,  also  for  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examination  of  water  and  food, 
which  are  thus  tested  and  contamination 
discovered  in  good  time. 


^'^''^^  ^?/l  [Neivspaper  Illustrations. 

WEAVING    IN    A    BORDER    TWEED    MILL,    WHERE    KHAKT,    TARTAN,    AND    THE    CLOTH    FOR    FRENCH    ARMY 
UNIFORMS    ARE    MADE    IN    LARGE    QUANTITIES. 


head-ropes  of  artful  horses,  so  that  they 
will  not  bite  through  these  and  escape.  Or, 
again,  permanganate  of  potash  to  dye  grey 
horses  a  less  conspicuous  khaki-brown. 

Then  there  are  electric  instruments  used 
hy  the  Engineers  for  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  wireless  work.  Even  water-carts  with 
filters,  and  all  sorts  of  travelling  shops— 
motor-driven,  full  of  ingenious  tools  and 
nianned  with  cheery  crews,  who  work 
wonders  in  the  way  of  mechanical  cures  in 
the  wilderness  far  away  from  any  town.  To 
equip  and  cater  for  our  unique  Army  is  thus 


But  apart  from  their  direct  functions  of 
testing  and  analysis,  these  mobile  laboratories 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  medical  officers. 
Their  captains  are  specialists  in  research  ; 
they  have  studied  at  first-hand  the  problems 
of  tetanus  and  anti-typhoid  inoculation. 

We  stand  and  wait  upon  our  Forces  ;  the 
whole  Empire  is  to-day  an  Army  Service 
Corps.  Here  is  a  specimen  order  to  tlie 
Ordnance  Department :  450  miles  of  telephone 
wire,  570  telephones,  534,000  sand-bags, 
10,000  lb.  of  boot-grease,  38,000  bars  of 
soap,  150,000  pairs  of  socks,  100,000  paiis 
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of  boots,  118,000  fur  waistcoats,  and  315,000 
flannel  belts.  In  one  week  five  tons  of 
vaseline  were  served  out  for  sore  feet,  and 
the  farriers  called  for  100  tons  of  horseshoes. 
The  problem  of  supply  is  complicated 
by  the  mixed  races  in  our  Indian  Army. 
Gurkha,  Rajput,  and  other  Hindus  will  eat 
goat  or  mutton  killed  in  a  special  way,  but 
the  Hindu  gorge  rises  at  the  mere  sight  of 
beef.  Again,  the  Sikh  cannot  bear  to  witness 
the  haldl,  or  throat-cutting  stroke  of  the 
Moslem  butcher,  who  in  turn  loathes  all 
meat  killed  by  the  jatlca  stroke — at  the  back 
of  the  neck — affected  by  the  Sikhs. 


a  handle.  Hindu  or  Bombay  lotah  generally 
brass,  but  no  spout  or  handle.  Is  carried  by 
lip.  Confirm  that  you  want  the  spouted 
articles,  for  which  nearest  substitute  is 
enamelled  tea-pot."  So  shrewdly  does  British 
common-sense  cut  these  Gordian  problems  of 
the  East ! 

The  secret  of  supply  comes  back  to  sea- 
power.  Ores  of  all  sorts,  meat  both  live  and 
frozen  ;  timber,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  rubber, 
chemicals,  and  drugs— all  we  need  comes  to 
us  in  endless  argosies,  as  though  there  were  no 
world- war  at  all.  Our  mills  and  workshops 
are  adapted,  skilled  artisans  are   mobilised, 
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Even  the  transport  animals  of  India,  now 
in  France,  have  their  own  inveterate  fads. 
Indian  mules  sniff  suspiciously  at  the 
sweetest  English  hay  and  turn  eagerly  to 
their  own  chopped  straw.  Gur,  or  raw  cane 
sugar,  is  sent  out  to  all  the  Indian  castes, 
even  those  forbidden  tobacco.  Areca-nut, 
ghee  instead  of  butter,  and  tarabaku,  smoked 
in  the  hookah — these  are  some  of  the 
comforts  called  for  by  our  Indian  troops. 
Even  their  domestic  implements  are  carefully 
considered.  I  have  before  me  a  telegram 
by  an  anxious  officer  of  the  Army  Ordnance 
Department  in  reply  to  an  order  :  "  Moslem 
or  Punjab  lotah  has  a  spout,  with  or  without 


and  new  capital  is  lavished  upon  plant  which 
may  be  useless  when  the  War  is  over. 

"  Khaki  comes  first ! "  is  the  watchword 
of  Leeds  and  the  West  Biding ;  but  as  this 
prime  need  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  on 
a  later  page  of  this  number,  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  it  here.  MilHons  of  men  are  to 
be  uniformed,  and  that  without  regard  to 
expense.  A  strip  of  khaki  six  and  a  half 
inches  wide  is  subjected  to  a  War  Office  test 
of  430  lbs.  breaking-strain.  Cloth  is  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  1500  miles  a  month 
in  these  roaring  days,  to  say  nothing  of 
overcoating,  blankets,  horse-rugs,  hosiery, 
caps,  and  puttees. 
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The  wastage  of  material  in  the  field  is 
prodigious,  especially  in  the  winter  mud  of 
Flanders,  which  sucks  the  boots  off  a  man's 
feet,  and  so  cakes  and  smears  him  from  his 
hair  to  his  legs  that  a  new  outfit  will  only 
last  a  month  in  the  advanced  works,  where 
our  men  bear  every  brunt  of  weather  and 
the  enemy.  Night  and  day  seven  days  a 
week  the  mills  of  the  West  Riding  clang  and 
roar  with  khaki,  thousand-windowed  barracks 
flanked  with  towering  stacks  and  employing 
whole  armies  of  men  and  girls. 

The  Allies'  arsenal  of  comfort  lies  in  our 
smoky  North,  for  industrial  Belgium  is  dead ; 


All  over  the  country  agents  report  a 
keen  demand  for  factory  sites,  for  mills  and 
workshops  long  derelict,  for  wharves  and 
machinery  capable  of  turning  out  a  button 
or  the  propeller  of  a  plane. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  complain  of  delay. 
The  makers  of  tools  despair  of  fulfilling 
contracts,  and  bid  manufacturers  be  patient 
yet  awhile.  "We've  Government  officials 
on  the  doorstep,"  these  last  explain.  And 
so  the  great  effort  goes.  Consider  the 
prodigiously  increased  demand. 

"The  Government  won't  look  at  cheap 
stuff,"  men  in  the  trade  will  tell  yon.     The 
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Lodz,  Verviers,  and  Roubaix  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  Army  Clothing  Department 
works  well  ahead,  as  the  fashionable  dress- 
makers do  in  Paris.  Long  before  midsummer 
winter  contracts  were  given  out.  Nottingham 
was  busy  with  mosquito-nets  when  she  got 
an  order  to  dehver  20,000  dozen  pairs 
of  men's  woollen  shirts  and  pants  each 
month. 

Canada,  too,  got  estimates  for  50,000 
waterproof  canvas  coats  lined  with  sheepskin. 
Last  winter's  campaign  put  as  great  a  strain 
upon  our  men  as  human  nature  can  stand, 
and  the  rigours  of  the  coming  season  must 
needs  be  lightened  by  the  experience  gained. 


regulation  shirting  works  out  at  five  shillings 
a  garment,  and  when  supplies  of  this  material 
ran  short,  authority  chose  a  dearer  instead  of 
a  cheaper  flannel,  which  made  the  wholesale 
price  eight  shillings.  The  question  of  boots 
is  all-important,  and  work  as  they  will 
the  factories  of  Northampton  and  Leeds, 
Leicester  and  Kettering,  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  stupendous  demand. 

French  buyers  placed  orders  for  2,200,000 
pairs.  Agents  from  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro  came 
swarming  into  Bootland  till  Northampton 
all  but  broke  down.  For  our  own  War 
Office     was     week     by    week    presenting 
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requisitions    wliicli    soon     approached    the 
prodigious  total  of  4,000,000  pairs. 

Government  exacts  the  perfection  of  leather 
and  craft  in  these  Army  boots.  Made  in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  thej  cost  ISs,  M.  a 
pair,  and  rival  the  finest  shooting-boot  shown 
in  the  West  End  of  London  at  from  30s.  to 
505.  Bootland  built  new  factories,  laid 
down  new  plant,  and  scoured  the  globe  for 
liides  and  skins.  Relays  of  workers  came 
in  on  Sundays.  Hours  were  recklessly 
'extended ;  great  stocks  made  for  private 
customers  were  calmly  annexed  by  War 
Office  inspectors.     Kettering   got  an  order 


brown,  as  well  as  hospital  slippers,  canvas 
shoes,  half-boots  for  the  Navy,  and  every 
conceivable  kind  of  footwear  for  our  Forces, 
sick  and  well,  in  all  climes,  for  all  duties  by 
sea  and  land  and  air. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  the  new  "Cobblers' 
Battalion" — special  boot-repairers  for  the 
Army.  These  men  are  not  required  for 
ordinary  military  work,  and  the  usual 
physical  conditions  are  waived  in  their  case. 
For  all  that,  they  are'enlisted  soldiers  of  the 
King  ;  they  wear  khaki  like  the  rest,  and 
receive  pay  at  Army  Ordnance  rates. 
Perhaps     the     three     greatest     centres     of 
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for  quick  delivery  of  750,000  pairs,  and  fed 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  with  further  promise. 

For  our  industrial  centres  are  racing  "  all 
out,"  as  the  motorist  has  it.  Their  efforts 
are  superhuman,  though  always  without  fuss 
or  vaunting.  So  great  is  the  need  that  the 
French  Government  has  allowed  the  export 
of  heavy  hides  to  this  country  only.  Our 
United  Tanners'  Federation  act  as  sole 
buyers,  and  the  hides  are  sold  by  auction 
for  the  Armies'  boots.  So  do  the  Allies 
co-operate  in  supplies. 

At  Marylebone  Station  you  will  see  Army 
boots  in  stacks  ten  feet  high,  covering  two 
acres  of  warehouse  flooring.  Laces,  too,  by 
the  mile.      Highland   shoes  in  black  and 


equipment  are  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  —  cities  now  flaming  with  "war 
prosperity  "  and  production.  The  like  was 
never  seen,  for  the  warring  armies  are 
vast  indeed,  and  German  supplies  of  material 
are  cut  off. 

Great  factories  are  enlarging  plants, 
scouring  the  whole  Empire  for  hands,  and 
working  in  triple  shifts  of  eight  hours  each, 
including  Sunday.  Sheffield  must  now 
supply  the  knives  and  scissors  and  saws — 
millions  of  them — which  Solingen  supplied 
last  year.  The  cutlery  trade  is  increasing 
its  normal  output  tenfold  and  more.  Our 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  must  have  razors, 
knives,   forks,  and  spoons  by  the  million. 
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Clasp-knives,  too,  and  scissors  are  wanted  in 
vast  quantities. 

The  City  of  Steel  fairly  glows,  and  has 
more  in  the  making  than  its  famous  guns, 
armour-plates,  and  giant  shells.  Sheffield 
has  recruited  nearly  an  army  corps  of 
soldiers,  but  she  must  recruit  no  more — 
nuist,  indeed,  recall  her  skilled  hands  if  she 
can,  and  turn  her  soldiers   into   mechanics 


once  again.  Here  steel  rails  are  turned  out ; 
railway  engines,  motor  tractors  and  steam 
lorries  for  hauHng  supply-trains  and  siege 
guns,  and  Ked  Cross  motor-kitchens,  and 
field-motor  repair  shops. 

There  is  no  end  to  Sheffield's  iron  ingenuity. 
Machines  tbat  made  scissors  now  make 
surgeon's  instruments ;  and  tlie  Master 
Cutler,    Mr.    W.    H.    Ellis,    receives     and 
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renovates  old  razors  for  our  men  at  the 
Front.  Sheffield  is  one  vast  forge  of 
munitions  and  equipments,  too  ;  the  verj 
silver-workers  liave  turned  avvaj  from  luxury 
trades  to  forward  the  business  side  of  war. 

Sheffield  and  Birmingham  build  those 
wonderful  self-contained  repair-shops  so 
vital  to  the  smooth  working  of  all  branches 
of  our  Army.  Steel  wagons  carrying 
their  own  electric  generators  for  wayside 
manufacture  and  repairs  on  the  greater 
scale  ;  powerful  fitted  motors  which  are 
first-aid  stations  for  the  Red  Cross  cars ; 
travelling  aeroplane  Avorkshops  to  make 
good  the  daily  wear  and  tear;  field,  motor 
shops  that  take  the  wrecked   lorry  in  tow 
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and  heal  its  gaping  wounds  as  well  as 
Sheffield  herself  could  do. 

To  the  vast  fleet  of  motor-ambulanxies 
I  can  but  make  a  brief  allusion  here.  They 
and  other  features  of  the  hospital  equipment 
of  our  Forces  will  be  dealt  with  in  an  ensuing 
article  in  the  next  number. 

The  most  perfect  of  hospital  trains  was 
built  in  Birmingham  ;  and  truly  the  Midland 
capital  and  its  satellite  cities  are  inexhaustible 
equippers  of  war,  both  on  the  side  that  kills 
and  the  side  that  cures.  Birmingham  makes 
the  masks  which  men  use  at  bayonet  practice 
in  the  camps.  She  "  builds  "  the  mechanical 
bucking  horse  upon  wdiich  the  cavalry  recruit 
learns  to  mount.    She  supplies  summer  tents 
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as  well  as  timber  for  the  winter  lints. 
Tinware,  too,  for  the  cook,  prism  binoculars 
for  the  watchful  officer,  motor-cjcles  for 
dispatch-riders,  motors  and  lorries  of  every 
grade,  from  the  most  delicate  and  sumptuous 
ambulance  to  the  uncouth  monster  that 
iiauls  a  string  of  siege  guns  along  the 
poplar-shaded  pave  of  stricken  France. 

Birmingham  means  wire— thousands  of 
miles  of  that  barbed  stuff  which  has  played 
so  dreadful  a  part  in  the  War  ;  hundreds  of 
nailes  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wire— this 
last  laid  from  reels  carried  on  a  mule's  back. 


You  may  order  pack  -  horse  wireless  in 
that  teeming  Midland  city,  or  Avarship 
"  crinolines  "  made  of  steel  mesh,  to  keep 
the  torpedo's  nose  from  striking  the  hull 
with  fatal  effect. 

Birmingham  furnishes  cinemas  for  our 
sailors.  Also  life-saving  belts,  jackets,  and 
inflatable  collars.  Diving  dresses  for  under- 
water repairs  in  naval  war  ;  heliographs  for 
signalling,  and,  of  course,  picks  and  spades 
— the  stout  trenching-tools  which  are  mighty 
weapons  in  the  vast  subterraneous  manoeuvres 
now  in  progress.     "Ask  any  thing  of  me,'* 
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says  busy  Birmingham  to  Whitehall,  and 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  are  not  slow  to 
respond  to  her  invitation. 

New  "  problems  "  are  daily  put  to  receptive 
Midland  brains  ;  new  devices  are  called  for 
with  or  without  a  definite  design  supplied. 
Birmingham's  industrial  soldiers  are  equal 
to  any  and  every  emergency.  Here  is  an 
order  for  80,000,000  brass  buttons.  The 
tinsmiths  are  busy  on  soldiers'  canteens, 
aluminium  workers  are  making  water-bottles  ; 
and,  as  for  regimental  badges,  who  can  count 
the  Midland  activity  in  this  direction, 
especially  since  Tommy  took  to  giving  away 
his  badges  as  souvenirs  in  a  strange  admiring 
land  ? 

Birmingham  makes  special  stoves  to  warm 
the  trenches ;  periscopes  for  sentry  and 
sniper,  wireless  aerials,  saddlery,  belts    and 


artillery  harness,  to  say  nothing  of  ordnance 
machine-guns,  rifle  cartridges,  and  shells. 

Burke  referred  to  this  wondrous  city 
as  "  the  toy-shop  of  Europe " ;  to-day 
Birmingham  supplies  Navy  and  Army  with 
a  whole  world  of  material,  bewildering  in 
variety,  and  of  utility  in  the  War  beyond 
any  calculation.  Armoured  cars,  aeroplane 
engines,  hospital  stores,  and  so  on,  down  to 
pins  and  needles;  the  handy  "housewife" 
and  shaving  brush,  as  well  as  bridles  and 
bits  for  the  horses,  curry-combs,  brushes  and 
shoes — even  frost-studs  for  the  slippery  roads 
of  a  winter  campaign.  Why,  the  very  medals 
oar  heroes  wear  are  "  made  in  Birmingham" ; 
that  phrase  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence  the 
world  over,  and  corresponds  to  "  British- 
made  "^ — the  much-sought  mark  in  remote 
bazaars. 


IL 

THE   EFFECTS   OF   THE   WAR   ON   TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURES. 

By  W.  LEIGHTON. 


The  statement  that  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  four-fifths  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  machinery  in  England  is  being  kept 
in  almost  perpetual  motion  by  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  population  w^hich  the  country 
can  spare  for  these  industries  needs  only 
trifling  qualification. 

The  coal,  iron  and  steel,  engineering, 
textile  and  kindred  industries  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  North  of  England,  working  at 
European  War  pressure,  are  now  getting  all 
the  work  they  can  out  of  about  fifteen 
millions  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

Those  stay-at-homes  who  last  winter  and 
spring  were  day  by  day  branded  as  cowards 
and  shirkers  in  the  football  areas  of  the  West 
Riding  do  not  all  deserve  these  epithets. 
There  are  footballers  and  footballers.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  the  liandy,  healthy-minded, 
physically  vigorous  Yorkshiremen  who  look  on 
at  football  two  hours  on  Saturday  afternoons 
are  thereby  freshening  themselves  up  so  that 
they  may  stand  the  strain  of  sixty-five  or 
seventy  hours  of  pegging  away  with  all  their 
might  at  war  work  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  from  which  our  soldiers  get 
clothing,  guns,  big  and  little,  armour-plates, 
ammunition,    motors,    and    all    manner    of 


warlike  material.  No  ;  many  of  these  men 
are  only  seen  and  heard  of  in  their  very 
short  play  hours.  They  are  workers,  not 
shirkers.  The  War  Authorities  recognise 
their  services,  and  take  good  care  they  do 
not  shirk.  In  Leeds,  with  its  eight  or  nine 
staple  metal,  leather,  textile,  clothing,  and 
kindred  industries,  nearly  all  hands  are  at 
the  pump  on  Government  orders. 

The  War  was  a  sort  of  electric  shock  to 
the  industries  of  Leeds — probably  a  more 
powerful  fillip  than  has  been  felt  at  any 
other  centre  in  the  North.  It  produced  a 
clear  and  welcome  rift  in  the  firmament, 
which  had  been  clouded  by  uncertain 
legislation  and  other  causes  for  several 
years.  Leeds  receives  ore  and  pig-iron 
from  Spain,  Cumberland,  North  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  and  elsewhere,  and  turns  it 
into  what  is  known  throughout  tlie  world 
as  Best  Yorkshire  iron  ;  also  steel,  delicately 
contrived  machinery  for  equipping  the 
factories  of  mechanical  engineers,  loco- 
motives, and  all  manner  of  railway  stock, 
motor  wagons,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
endless  other  appliances,  many  of  which 
are  useful  on  the  battlefields  of  the  allied 
countries.   So  the  engineering  establishments 
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of  the  city  are  nob  only  turning  out  finished 
metal  appliances  ready  for  Government  nse, 
but  also  adding  immensely  to  the  productive 
power  of  other  great  centres  such  as 
Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Barrow,  Belfast, 
(Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  Coventry. 


But  far  and  away  the  most  extensive  and 
imperative  draw  made  by  the  War  upon  the 
West  Riding  is  that  for  clothing  and 
otherwise  equipping  the  New  Armies.  The 
declaration  of  hostilities  was  followed  by  a 
lull  of  trade  throughout  the  North  and 
Midlands,  in  which  all  manufacturers  likely 
to  have  anything  to  do  for  the  Government 
were  on  the  qui  vive,  and  the  military  staff 
in  London  were  formulating  their  plans. 
Then,  in  the  middle  of  August,  Army 
buyers  by  the  score  swooped  down  into 
the  heavy  and  light  woollen  and  worsted 
cloth  and  clothing  districts.  Having  ex- 
plained the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
— how  that  one  hundred  thousand  after 
another  of  civilians  were  being  made  into 
soldiers,  and  that  as  khaki  suits,  boots  and 
shoes,  shirts,  blankets,  and  what-not  were 
wanted  at  once,  ordinary  trade  was  to  be  put 
aside  as  quickly  as  possible.  "  They  talked 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  sometimes  in 
millions,  these  men  from  Lord  Kitchener," 
remarked  one  manufacturer,  who  had 
machinery  and  hands  in  abundance,  but 
nothing  to  make  blankets  and  cloth  of. 
Before  the  War,  Yorkshire  blanket  and  cloth 
producers  got  most  of  their  rags  from 
America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Germany  being  the  recognised  clearing- 
house. Li  recent  years  America  has  used 
more  of  her  own  rags.  A  shipload  of  odd 
bits  of  textile  material,  consigned  from 
America,  just  before  the  War,  at  £14  a  ton, 
was   delivered   here    at    £44.      And   then, 
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suppose  enough  rags  could  have  been  found 
from  somewhere,  how  were  they  all  to  be  dyed 
khaki  without  aniline  dyes,  80  per  cent,  of 
which  had  been  coming  from  Germany  ? 

But  here  were  two  hundred  thousand  or 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  ready  to  fight 
for  their  country,  w^anting  uniforms,  boots 
and  shoes,  blankets,  and  so  on  ;  so  the  millions 
of  workpeople  who  were  not  going  to  fight 
must  have  those  clothes  and  the  like  made, 
and  be  as  sharp  as  they  could  about  it. 
Every  atom  of  material  that  could  be 
considered  suitable  was  commandeered ; 
machinery  and   operatives   thafc   had   never 


foremost  scientific  and  practical  experts  put 
their  heads  together  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
this  country  independent  of  imported  help. 
The  magnitude  of  an  industry  representing 
a  yearly  output  valued  at  £200,000,000,  and 
one  which  found  occupation  for  1,500,000 
workmen,  was  admittedly  worth  all  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  best  authorities  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  very  few  w-hose  help  counted  in 
such  a  crisis  stood  aloof.  The  Board  of  Trade 
promulgated  a  national  scheme  which  its 
authors  hoped  might,  sympathetically  assisted 
by  wealthy  leaders  of  the  dyeing  trade,  enable 
England  to  produce  all  the  dyes  it  required. 
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before  been  engaged  upon  anything  so 
ordinary  as  khaki  were  adapted ;  and 
civilian  customers  were  told  that  it  w^as 
a  case  of  "  Government  orders  first."  The 
War  Authorities  concluded  that  the  entire 
population  meant  business,  and  made  all 
concessions  possible.  They  said  :  ''  Let  us 
have  all  the  khaki  you  can  for  the  Eegulars, 
and  all  the  nearest  imitations  of  it  you  can 
for  the  recruits.  If  we  cannot  have  blankets, 
give  us  wraps  of  some  sort."  This  give-and- 
take  method  has  worked  wonders. 

Germany  having  scored  far  too  long  and 
completely  with  its  monopoly  in  supplying 
Great  Britain  with  almost  all  its  dye  wares, 
the  British  Government  and  nearly  all  the 


These  first  proposals  were  met  by  objections 
so  serious  from  authorities  entitled  to  be 
hstened  to  that  extensive  modifications  were 
put  forward.  This  second  prospectus  was 
most  powerfully  advocated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  by  authorities  of  the  greatest 
experience  before  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  centres  of  manufacturing  industry. 
But  a  considerable  body  of  influential  critics 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  urged 
that  the  Government  had  not  risen  to  the 
occasion  with  enough  spirit ;  that  they  had 
left  too  much  to  private  enterprise  without 
sufficient  inducements  to  capitalists ;  that 
the  amended  State-aided  scheme  would  be 
poor,  embarrassed,  and  weak  ;  and  that,  in 
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the  absence  of  Protection,  the  Germans  would 
swamp  British  enterprise  quickly  when  the 
War  was  over.  To  these  criticisms  the  answer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the  revised 
proposals  were  the  outcome  of  an  immense 
amount  of  patient  consideration,  and  that 
the  measure  was  the  best  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  able  to  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  spring  the  dyeworks 
of  Messrs.  Read  Holliday,  at  Hudders- 
field,  were  taken  over  by  the  British  Dyes, 
Limited,  under  the  Government  scheme, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  though  stocks  of 
certain  colours  have  disappeared  almost  to 
the  vanishing   point,  considerable   progress 


cloths  which  are  the  great  stand-by  of  the 
city  have  been  doing  duty  as  if  they  were 
w^oollen,  both  wool  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  had  a  good  balance  of 
consolation  for  their  trials. 

The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  is  written 
large  in  all  the  manufacturing  and  clothing 
establishments  of  Yorkshire,  that  while  all 
possible  help  should  be  given  to  buyers  for 
Russia,  France,  Belgium,  and  our  colonies,  our 
own  troops  must  receive  first  consideration. 

The  current  history  of  the  clothing 
manufactures  of  Leeds — the  metropolis  of 
tailoring — reads  like  a  romance.  Not  a  man 
or  a  boy,  a  woman  or  a  girl,  who  can  work 
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has  been  made  towards  meetini]^  immediate 
requirements.  The  supply  of  useful  dyes  is 
said  to  be  about  treble  what  it  was  six 
months  ago. 

Bradford  has  suffered  considerable  anxiety 
rrom  the  first.  For  many  a  week  it  w^as 
seriously  bothered  as  to  what  it  could  or 
could  not  export  in  the  shape  of  yarns.  For 
a  while,  several  doors  seemed  to  be  shutting 
agamst  this  most  important  wool  metropolis, 
anent  which  it  has  been  asserted  that  there 
IS  scarcely  a  pound  of  wool  used  in  this 
country  that  has  not  at  some  time  or  in  some 
rorm  been  the  subject  of  a  bargain  on  the 
iiradford  Exchange.  Of  course,  every  sort 
or  wool  required  for  Army  clothing  has  been 
at  a  premium  all  the  time,  and  as  the  worsted 


a  sewing-machine  or  ply  a  needle,  cut  out 
pieces  for  suits,  press,  examine,  and  pack 
them,  who  is  not  hard  at  it  for  as  long  days 
as  they  can  endure.  Hoping  to  attract 
additional  hands  from  other  centres,  employers 
fill  the  "  wanted  "  columns  of  the  local  and 
distant  papers,  offering  most  liberal  terms. 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  all-night 
work,  though  you  burn  a  lot  of  gas  and 
electricity,"  I  remarked  to  tlie  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  tailoring  establishments  in  the 
w^orld.  "  Oh,  dear,  no.  You  cannot,  even  from 
half  a  million  of  population,  double  a  working 
staff  of  over  50,000.  And,  if  you  could, 
Avhere  would  you  get  the  cloth,  the  linings, 
the  trimmings,  the  buttons,  the  thread,  and 
endless  other   things  from  ?     No,   we   are 
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glad  to  have  Government  officials  amongst 
ns.  Tliej  had  not  been  here  many  days 
before  they  admitted  that  we  were  doing  onr 
level  best.  Our  civilian  customers  in  the 
great  industrial  centres  like  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  the  North,  want  to  know 
when  they  may  expect  our  travellers 
with  samples.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  firm,  we  are  preparing  no 
spring  samples.  What  is  the  use  of  seeking 
orders  which  you  cannot  execute  ?  Army 
orders  for  the  British  Government  reckoned 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  in  the 
books    of     Leeds    houses.       Besides    these 


Dominie  Sampson  would  have  said.  And 
this  is  not  one  odd  week's  work,  done 
under  the  most  urgent  War  pressure.  The 
gigantic  feat  is  being  accomphshed  week  by 
week. 

When  the  War  started,  the  difficulty  of 
how  and  where  to  get  khaki,  and  tailors  to 
make  it  up  into  garments  quickly  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  recruiting,  was  almost  as 
serious  a  problem  as  that  of  persuading  men 
to  enlist.  Happily,  both  these  problems 
were  solved  wnth  equal  celerity.  Advisers 
of  the  War  Department  quickly  convinced 
the  authorities  that  they  must  look  to  the 
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requirements,  representatives  of  our  allied 
countries  are  about,  begging  us  to  spare  all 
we  can  of  cloth  and  clothing  at  any  price." 

Of  course,  additions  to  cloth  manufactur- 
ing machinery  and,  should  the  crisis  be 
prolonged,  to  mills  also,  is  a  big  question. 
It  would  take  three  months  to  make  fresh 
machinery,  and  over  six  months  to  build  a 
factory.  And  what  would  become  of  both 
after  the  War  ? 

Imagine  200  miles  of  khaki  about  56  inches 
wide  being  woven,  dyed,  and  turned  into 
200,000  complete  suits  for  soldiers,  great-coats, 
and  everything,  in  a  week  !    "  Prodigious  ! " 


great  cloth  manufacturing  area  of  the  West 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  not  only  for  khaki,  but 
also  for  tailors  to  convert  it  into  uniforms. 
All  manufacturers  w^hose  machinery  and 
hands  could  make  khaki  throughout  Yorkshire 
w^ere  put  on  their  mettle,  and  right  vigorously 
did  they  respond  to  the  call.  They  have 
made,  and  are  still  making,  at  the  rate  of  oyer 
200  miles  a  week,  khaki  of  the  regulation 
texture  and  colour.  Till  there  was  time  to 
complete  better  arrangements,  the  cloth  went 
to  Pimlico  to  be  tested.  A  large  proportion 
of  it  came  back  to  Leeds,  the  acknowledged 
metropolis  of  clothing  manufacture.     There 
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and  elsewhere  ifc  was  made  up  into  complete 
suits,  which  again  were  sent  back  to  London 
for  inspection,  and  had  to  be  returned 
hundreds  of  miles,  so  that  by  the  tinie  a  new 
suit  was  being  donned  by  a  recruit  in  the 
Northern  Command,  it  had  travelled,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  about  1000  miles  in 
several  weeks. 

Eventually,  of  course,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  Maliomet  went  to  the  Mount, 
with  results  which  all  concerned  are  to  be 
oongratulated  upon.  Khaki  is  now  being 
woven  as  fast  as  possible  at  a  large  majority 


for  receiving  and  distributing  food  and 
clothing  for  as  many  men  as  are  likely 
ever  to  be  brought  within  compass  of  the 
Northern  Command,  Leeds  w^as  chosen  as 
the  centre  for  storing  and  distributing  both 
food  and  clothing  for  all  the  military  units 
in  the  entire  area. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  by  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  Leeds 
Corporation,  the  War  Department  became 
tenants  of  a  large  unoccupied  block  of 
buildings  known  as  King's  Mills,  in  Swine- 
gate,  near  the  heart  of  the  city  and  to  its 
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of  the  mills  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  borders  of 
that  county  and  Lancashire,  and  at  a  number 
of  Lancashire  factories,  and  at  the  Border 
tweed  mills. 

Adopting  a  well-timed  stroke  of  devolution 
of  authority  and  work,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  London  transferred  to  Leeds 
H'om  Pinilico  a  very  substantial  slice  of 
j'esponsibility  and  work  that  had  up  to  then 
been  centred  at  the  southern  headquarters. 
As  Yorkshire  produces  most  of  the  khaki 
|or  the  entire  British  Army,  and  as  Leeds, 
tile  commercial  capital  of  the  county,  is 
qwite  competent  and  willing  to  be  a  centre 


three  railway  stations.  Authorities  on 
ancient  Leeds  tell  of  a  time  when  all  the 
corn  grinding  for  the  city  and  the  district 
for  miles  round  had  to  be  done  at  these 
mills,  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed.  Flour 
manufactured  anywhere  else  shared  the  fate 
of  illicit  whisky  in  Ireland,  and  was 
occasionally  a  source  of  much  trouble. 
Hard  by  these  premises  the  Corporation  had 
just  built  a  spacious  tramways  depot,  with 
the  object  of  effecting  certain  economies  in 
working.  As  the  mills  were  not  large 
enough  for  handling  almost  the  entire 
output   of  the   khaki   factories    and   khaki 
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suits  in  the  North,  this  tramways  depot  was 
also  rented  to  the  Northern  Command 
military  authority,  and  both  buildings  were 
speedily  adapted  to  their  temporary  purposes. 
So  thoroughly  satisfactory  have  these  trans- 
port plans  proved  to  be,  that  early  in  March 
the  system  received  an  important  further 
development  by  the  transferring  of  the 
extensive  series  of  sheds  built  by  the 
municipality  near  the  Leeds  cattle  market, 
for  the  housing  of  stock  overnight,  to  the 
War  Department,  who  have  adapted  the 
place  as  a  centre  for  the'  collection  and 
distribution  of  Army  cloth  on  a  large  scale. 
To  King's  Mills  practically  all  the  khaki 


consignments  of  cotton,  thread,  and  other 
material  for  linings,  trimmings,  etc. 
Birmingham  is  laid  under  heavy  tribute  for 
buttons,  buckles,  and  other  metal  what-not, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  receive  a 
share  of  patronage. 

As  quickly  as  they  are  received,  all  classes 
of  material  are  laid  out  in  sections,  duly 
labelled  as  to  their  origin,  quantity,  and  so 
on.  "No  hurry,  but  much  speed,"  is  the 
motto  upon  which  the  150  or  200  packers, 
inspectors,  and  warehousemen  pass  from 
point  to  point  the  big  array  of  commodities 
they  handle.  Hence,  a  row  of  bales  of 
khaki  from  the  mill  is  no  sooner  ticked  off 
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destined  to  be  worn  by  soldiers  in  the 
Northern  Commatjd  comes.  The  West 
Riding  contributes  a  very  large  share  ;  nearly 
all  the  rest  is  produced  within  the  county  of 
Yorkshire.  All  this  vast  weight  of  cloth 
arrives  neatly  packed  in  canvas-bound  bales, 
not  too  heavy  to  handle,  and  all  bearing  an 
official  imprimatur  denoting  that  a  Govern- 
ment textile  expert  has  approved  the  cloth 
at  the  mills,  which  saves  time.  Every  atoui 
of  material  that  goes  to  the  make-up  of  a 
military  suit  comes  to  this  centre,  mostly  by 
rail,  but  busy  railways  are  somewhat  relieved 
by  motor  wherries  and  horse-drawn  wagons. 
Manchester  and   other  centres    send   large 


and  checked  by  the  way-bill  than  it  is 
consigned  and  packed  off  to  one  or  other 
of  about  sixty  clothing  manufacturing  firms 
who,  by  invitation  or  otherwise,  have 
tendered  for  the  making  of  suits.  Leeds, 
with  its  50,000  or  60,000  tailors  and 
tailoresses,  and  rows  and  rows  of  factories, 
does  the  lion's  share  of  the  tailoring,  and 
thus  saves  railway  carriage,  time,  and  other 
items.  Manchester,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
and  other  towns  render  help.  Each  firm 
receives  from  this  spacious  clearing-house  at 
Leeds  all  the  raw  material  that  goes  to  the 
make-up  of  a  suit  or  great-coat.  So  far, 
expectations   concerning   this  devolution  of 
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authority  and  work  have  been  well  answered. 
The  tailors  pretty  well  keep  pace  with  the 
cloth  manufacturers,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  delay  at  the  depot  in  Leeds. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  uniforms,  quite 
ready  for  the  wearers,  are  returned  to  Leeds 
in  large  skeps,  whence  they  are  discharged 
upon  long  rows  of  table-desks  resembling 
letter-sorting  furniture,  and  every  garment 
is  subjected  to  the  keen,  critical  eye  of  a 
most  expert  tailor.  Making  allowance  for 
the  speed  at  which  everything  is  done,  and 
the  variety  of  hand  and  machine  cuttmg 
and  stitching,  there  is  little  room  for  fault- 
finding. Thus  the  work  of  the  Department 
is  materially  lightened,  and  the  advance  in 
the  rates  of  pay  granted  to  sempstresses  and 
other  operatives  in  February  appears  to  have 
been  well  earned.  No  sooner  have  sufficient 
suits  been  inspected  and  approved  to  make  up 
a  consignment  than,  sorted  in  sizes  indicated 
by  numbers,  they  are  repacked  in  canvas 
bags  and  forwarded  by  rail  to  appointed 
headquarter  depots  throughout  the  Northern 
Command,  whence  they  are  quickly 
redistributed  to  the  different  units 
requiring  them.  Included  in  the  districts 
served  are  Berwick-  on-T weed,  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire, 
Rutland,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  other  counties. 

As  there  is  now  in  stock  an  ample 
supply  of  garments  awaiting  wearers  who 
respond  to  Lord  Kitchener's  urgent  new 
call,  pressure  is  partially  relaxed,  and  civilian 
patrons  are  receiving  more  attention.  So 
well  forward  with  its  colossal  task  is  the 
Army  Clothing  Department  that  its  require- 
ments announced  for  the  autumn  are  on  a 
materially  reduced  scale. 


All  that  has  been  said  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  of  w^hat  they  are  converted  into,  may  be 
repeated  with  additional  emphasis  as  to 
leather — boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  leggings, 
and  all  the  uses  to  which  leather  is  put. 
Markets  for  every  ki'nd  of  leather  have  been 
depleted  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 
The  complete  withdrawal  of  supplies  from 
Germany  and  Austria  has  made  green  hides 
thrice  as  costly,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  East  India  tanned  kips  and  other 
imported  descriptions  of  leather,  raw^  or  in 
process  of  manufacture.  Grades  of  leather 
normally  made  up  into  light  boots  are 
commandeered  for  Service  footwear.  There 
was  a  general  intimation,  when  the  armies 
had  been  fighting  six  weeks,  that  over  a 
million  pairs  of  boots  for  the  British  Army, 
a  heavy  consignment  for  the  French  soldiers, 
and  100,000  pairs  of  boots  for  Greece  were 
wanted  in  the  least  time  possible.  War 
officials  followed  up  the  promulgation  of 
these  requests  by  visits  to  the  great  centres 
of  boot  and  shoe  production,  and  the  com- 
mandeering of  at  least  half  the  entire  output. 
Though  manufacturers  have  had  considerable 
help  from  America,  leather  has  doubled  its 
price,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  getting 
East  India  hides  safely  across  the  water. 

On  all  hands  there  are  evidences  of  a 
strong  determination  to  capture  industries  in 
which  Germany  has  been  our  strongest  rival. 

With  all  these  evidences  of  a  degree  of 
prosperity  in  manufacturing  districts,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  enjoyed  since  the 
revival  of  the  'seventies,  there  is  less  un- 
employment than  prevailed  before  the  War. 
Indeed,  the  draw  upon  local  and  national 
funds,  destined  to  relieve  people  out  of  work, 
is  quite  small. 


A  further  article  in  the  next  number  will  deal  with 

various  other  phases  of  activity  in   the   equipment  of 

the  Forces,  both  Naval  and  Military. 
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CONTENT 

The  epitaph  roughly  inscribed  above  the  desert  grave  of  the 
first  two  Englishmen  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  fighting  in  German 
South- West  Africa  concludes  with  the  lines — 

**Tell  England,  ye  that  pass  this  monument. 
That  we  who  rest  here  died  content." 

'Ill/HAT  p£ean,  what  victorious  cry, 

By  which  the  molten  sky  is  rent, 
Can  with  this  silent  message  vie : 
•*TelI  England  here  we  lie  content"? 

Not  theirs  the  medal  or  the  clasp, 
Not  theirs  the  bannered  monument; 

Ah,  not  for  these  the  wreath  to  grasp! 
But  in  the  waste  to  lie  content. 

And  from  the  wandering  wave  as  well, 
From  sailor  as  from  soldier  spent, 

Still  comes  that  sweet  but  stern  farewell: 
**TeIl  England  here  we  lie  content." 

From  coral  deep,  from  utmost  shore, 
One  voice  ascends,  but  no  lament, 

From  English  dead  the  wide  world  o'er : 
**Tell  England  here  we  lie  content." 

This  is  the  language,  this  the  tongue, 

That  holds  or  sea  or  continent. 
Stronger  than  any  song  yet  sung: 

'*Tell  England  here  we  lie  content." 

STEPHEN    PHILLIPS. 
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A   PROBLEM   OF 
THE   SEA 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Illustrated  by  Charles  J.  Crombie 


N  the  old  Pacific  days, 
before  sandalwood 
had  quite  failed  and 
before  copra  was 
king,  the  schooner 
Calumet,  trading  on 
a  private  venture  to 
Ilaratonga,  was  lost 
by  fire  some  four 
hundred  miles  from 
her  destination. 
The  loss  of  a  trading  schooner  excites 
little  interest,  yet  the  loss  of  the  Calumet 
made  a  great  stir  in  the  Pacific  world, 
owing  to  the  mystery  attached  to  one 
of  the  survivors,  Pariseault  by  name,  a 
Canadian. 

The  fire  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  May, 
18 — .  It  was  occasioned  by  a  member  of 
the  crew  disobeying  orders  and  taking  a 
light  into  the  room  where  paint  and  varnish 
were  stored.  It  took  the  vessel  as  a  spark 
takes  a  resin  torch,  and,  as  a  result,  the  boats, 
though  lowered  safely,  were  not  victualled 
properly. 

There  were  two  boats,  a  whale-boat  and  a 
sailing  dinghy.  Pariseault  found  himseJf  in 
the  dinghy  wdth  two  Kanakas  ;  the  rest  of 
the  crew  crowded  the  whale-boat.  Now,  the 
fact  that  created  such  a  stir  was  briefly  as 
follows  :  The  dinghy  and  the  whale-boat 
parted  company  on  the  20th  of  May.  The 
whale-boat  made  Earatonga  about  a  fortnight 
kter,  but  the  dinghy  w^as  not  picked  up  by 
the  brig  Alsatian  till  the  1st  of  September, 
nearly  four  months  later.  She  was  found 
drifting  with  the  mast  stepped  and  the  sail 
flapping,  and  Pariseault  lying  in  the  stern  of 
her,  senseless  but  alive.  There  was  not  a 
scrap  of  food  in  her,  not  a  drop  of  w^ater,  not 
a  sign  of  the  two  Kanakas,  and  the  spot  on 
the  ocean  where  she  was  met  with  lay  only  a 


hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  spot 
where  the  Calumet  was  lost. 

When  the  boats  parted  company,  they  had 
each  provisions  only  for  ten  days  and  water 
for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Captain 
Halifax,  the  master  and  owner  of  the  Calumet, 
made  this  quite  clear  in  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  occurrence  which  he  drew  up. 
Yet  the  dinghy  had  been  adrift  for  four 
months,  and  Pariseault,  when  rescued,  was 
alive.     What  had  he  lived  on  ? 

When  picked  up,  his  mind  was  a  blank 
to  all  things  that  had  happened  since  the 
burning  of  the  schooner,  and  it  was  not  till 
long  years  after  that  remembrance  of  the 
whole  event  came  to  him,  following  upon  a 
severe  illness,  and  the  riddle  was  solved — 
too  late,  however,  to  serve  the  interest  of 
the  sailor-men  who  had  speculated  so  deeply 
on  the  matter  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  whose  solutions  of  the  mystery  included 
the  theory  that  Pariseault  had  eaten  the  two 
Kanakas,  and  the  more  probable  supposition 
that  he  had  been  picked  up  by  a  ship  that 
had  in  her  turn  come  to  grief.  Both  of 
these  solutions  w^ere  wrong.  The  real  key  to 
the  matter  lay  in  the  mentality  of  Pariseault, 
in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness. 

This  is  the  story. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  boats,  that  had 
been  keeping  company  about  a  mile  apart, 
were  separated  by  a  still  greater  distance, 
the  sail  of  the  captain's  boat  being  now 
glimpsed  like  a  gulFs  wing,  now  lost  in 
the  sun-blaze  and  the  glitter  of  the  sea. 
Pariseault,  though  he  had  a  compass  and 
a  chart  giving  him  the  He  of  Earatonga, 
steered  by  the  captain's  boat,  which  was 
much  better  off  in  this  respect.  It  was  also 
faster.  It  was  also  bound  to  prove  its  speed, 
for  it  was  crammed  with  living  men,  and  it 
was  racing  against  death. 
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At  sunset  it  was  still  visible,  far  away 
across  the  moving  meadows  of  swell ;  at 
sunrise  it  had  vanished  as  though  the  warm, 
steady  blow  of  the  *'  trades  "  had  wdped  it  out 
of  existence.  Pariseault  was  of  the  type 
that  knows  not  fear.  He  had  run  away  to  sea, 
urged  by  the  love  of  adventure,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  an  uneducated  man.  Though 
only  eighteen,  he  had  thoughts  about  things 
eternal,  and  a  naive  philosophy  of  his  own 
which  told  him  that  death  was  not  to  be 
dreaded,  for  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
universal.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Goethe, 
though  he  had  never  heard  his  name  nor 
read  a  line  of  his  works. 

He  also  had  a  belief  in  the  reliability  of 
the  boat's  compass,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  absolutely  untrustworthy. 

But  the  two  Kanakas,  who  w^ere  brothers, 
had  neither  a  philosophy  nor  even  an  ill- 
founded  belief  to  stay  their  minds.  The 
vanishing  of  the  whale-boat  filled  them  with 
gloom  ;  they  had  friends  and  relations  in  her, 
and,  as  far  as  Pariseault  could  gather,  the 
idea  had  come  to  .them  that  they  would 
never,  never  see  those  friends  and  relations 
again. 

The  younger  of  the  two  men  had  been 
ailing  for  a  long  time  past,  smitten  by  the 
disease  which  civilisation  introduced  to 
Polynesia — consumption. 

When  the  whale-boat  vanished,  this  man 
laid  himself  down  in  the  bow  of  the  dinghy 
and  refused  food.  He  seemed  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  die.  Kanakas  can  die  when 
they  please,  or,  at  least,  in  those  days  they 
could.  It  is  an  art  that  is  becoming  lost.  In 
this  case  the  man  who  wished  to  die  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  disease  that  had 
him  in  its  grip. 

He  died  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  the  boats  had  parted  company. 

Pariseault  did  what  he  could  in  the  way 
of  saying  a  prayer,  and  then,  in  the  light  of 
the  full  moon  that  was  breaking  over  the 
eastern  sea-line,  they  cast  the  body  adrift. 
Weight  they  had  none,  and  it  floated. 

They  could  see  it  far  behind  them,  as  the 
wind  took  them  further  and  further  away. 
Yet  always  it  seemed  following  them,  and 
when  at  last  nothing  showed  but  the  moon- 
light on  the  moving  wastes  of  water,  it  was 
as  though  the  dead  man  had  given  up  in 
despair  the  attempt  to  follow  them  any 
longer. 

When  Pariseault  awoke  at  sunrise,  after  a 
sleep  lasting  some  hours,  he  found  himself 
alone.  His  companion  had  vanished.  No 
doubt  his  mind  had  become  unhinged  by  the 


tragedy  of  the  night,  and  he  had  gone  to  join 
his  brother.  Pariseault  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  happening,  for  he  had  seen  signs  of 
coming  trouble  in  the  Kanaka's  manner,  and 
had  dreaded  an  outbreak  of  madness.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  on  the  idea  that  this  darkly 
brooding  man  might  attempt  to  kill  him,  and, 
when  he  awoke  to  find  himself  alone,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  danger  passed. 

In  situations  like  this  the  mind  becomes 
very  rigid  and  simple  and  primitive  ;  it 
discards  convention,  and  even  what  we  call 
decency,  it  has  little  room  for  the  finer 
emotions.  It  is  like  an  animal  in  a  trap, 
whose  one  idea  is  to  get  out. 

Pariseault  made  an  examination  of  the 
provisions  and  water.  He  reckoned  that,  now 
he  was  alone,  he  had  sufficient  for  twenty 
days,  perhaps  more,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  parting  of  the  boats,  a  sure 
conviction  came  to  him  that  he  would  be 
saved. 

His  brave  soul  had  never  despaired,  but  it 
had  reasoned  on  the  desperate  nature  of  his 
position  and  made  count  of  the  chances. 

It  did  not  reason  now.  It  took  assurance 
from  some  unknown  source  that  all  was  well, 
and  it  was  not  deceived. 

At  the  dawn  on  the  following  day  an 
island  showed  itself  in  sight ;  at  noon  it  stood 
close  up  to  him,  wonderful,  luminous,  green, 
bleaching  the  sky  with  its  vivid  colour,  silent 
as  a  phantom  from  its  hill-top  to  the  white 
foam  ring  of  its  barrier  reef. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than 
this  unknown  land,  this  haven  of  refuge 
growing  before  him  steadily  as  if  materialising 
itself  from  the  wastes  of  ocean. 

The  song  of  the  surf  came  now,  and  white 
gulls  fled  out  to  meet  him.  A  frigate  bird 
passed  over  the  boat,  and  against  the  wind 
came  the  perfume  of  the  trees,  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  and,  vaguely  mixed  with  these, 
the  faint,  faint  perfume  of  the  soil. 

The  swell  at  the  break  of  the  reef  lifted 
the  keel  with  a  motion  buoyant  and  balloon- 
like, and  the  following  wind,  broken  by  the 
reef  and  the  near  presence  of  the  land,  died 
away  into  light  airs.  Pariseault  had  no  need 
to  take  to  the  sculls ;  the  boat  had  way  enough 
on  to  reach  the  strip  of  sandy  beach  lying 
before  her  across  the  diamond-bright  lagoon 
water,  and,  as  her  nose  touched  the  sand,  the 
wind  died  away  utterly. 

It  was  as  though,  its  work  finished,  it  had 
departed. 

It  was  high  tide,  or,  rather,  the  tide  was 
just  on  the  turn.  He  pulled  the  little  boat 
up  as  far  as  possible,  then,  with  the  feel  of 


"Something  was  looking  at  him — something  neither  animal  nor  human,  but  carved  in  stone.' 
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tile  hot  sand  under  his  naked  feet,  he  shaded 
his  eyes  and  looked  around  him. 

His  first  impression  was  one  of  absolute 
loneliness.  One  might  have  fancied  that 
loneliness  would  have  deserted  him  on 
landing,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
never  been  in  the  boat  with  him ;  she  had  been 
a  dim  figure  on  the  sea-line,  she  had  spoken 
vaguely  of  the  absence  of  ships,  but  there 
was  no  room  for  her  in  the  homely  little 
boat. 

Here  she  was  everywhere— amidst  the 
silent  trees  of  the  woods  that  came,  palm- 
fronded  and  vine-tendrilled,  down  to  the 
sandy  beach,  on  the  beach  itself,  and  on 
the  barrier  reef,  from  where  the  boom  of  the 
surf  came  like  the  bourdon  note  of  an  organ. 
The  island,  despite  its  beauty,  was  desolate  ; 
the  spi-rit  of  the  place  seemed  antagonistic 
to  man.  The  loneliness  was  nothing  ;  it 
was  the  spirit  haunting  the  loneliness  that 
daunted  one's  imagination.  Nowhere  does 
the  Spirit  of  Place  "appear  more  evidently 
than  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific— islands 
that  may  almost  be  divided  under  the 
headings  evil  and  good. 

It  was  his  first  impression  of  the  island. 

He  judged  the  place  at  once  to  be  un- 
inhabited, and  he  w^as  right. 

Having  made  sure  that  the  boat  was  far 
enough  up,  he  began  to  unlade  her  of  her 
stores.  There  was  not  much,  and  there  was 
promise  of  food  in  abundance  in  the  woods 
and  lagoon.  All  the  same,  he  carried  the  bag 
of  ship's  bread  and  the  rest  of  the  things 
to  the  shade  of  the  foliage,  caching  them 
under  a  cover  of  leaves  beneath  one  of  the 
diamonded  artu  trees. 

The  dinghy  had  often  been  used  for  fishing, 
and  in  the  locker  were  a  couple  of  deep-sea 
lines  and  half  a  dozen  spare  hooks,  an  old 
knife  with  half  a  blade,  and  a  bait  tin,  all  of 
which  were  more  valuable  than  pearls.  He 
left  them  in  the  locker,  judging  them  to  be 
as  safe  there  as  anywhere  else,  and  then 
he  started  of  to  hunt  for  water,  led  by  a 
depression  in  the  beach  that  would  without 
doubt  have  been  the  bed  of  a  torrent  in  the 
rainy  season.  A  hundred  yards  up  among  the 
trees  he  found  what  he  sought. 

The  break  in  the  reef  faced  towards  the 
west,  and  that  evening,  as  he  lay  on  the  beach 
close  to  the  boat,  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
fallen  tide,  he  could  see  the  sun  dropping  into 
the  ocean,  whilst  the  lagoon  became  a  mirror 
of  gold,  and  the  white  gulls  golden  birds 
flying  in  the  azure  and  amethyst  of  the  sky. 
He  watched  the  conflagration  spreading  till 
the  whole  sky  seemed  the  cup  of  a  vast 


inverted  golden  flower,  and  then  he  saw  the 
flower  fading  in  the  dusky  hand  of  night. 

He  slept  beneath  the  artu  where  the  food 
was  stored,  and  awoke  at  dawn  with  a  sense 
of  new  life  in  a  world  of  gloi'ious  colour. 

Like  most  sailors  in  those  days,  he  carried 
a  tinder  box  with  flint  and  steel,  so  had  the 
means  of  making  fire  against  the  time  when 
a  fire  would  be  necessary  to  cook  food.  At 
present  he  had  food  in  abundance,  in  the 
form  of  the  provisions  he  had  brought 
ashore,  in  the  cocoanuts  of  the  beach  palms 
and  the  plantains  growing  by  the  well. 

In  the  woods  there  were,  doubtless, 
unlimited  possibiHties  in  the  way  of  food, 
but  he  did  not  care  to  explore  the  woods. 
Among  the  trees,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
beach,  a  vaguely  unpleasant  feeling  came  to 
him — a  feeling  as  though  he  were  not  alone, 
as  though  he  were  possibly  being  watched, 
as  though- —  Ah,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  put  in  words  that  subtle,  indefinable 
atmosphere  of  secret iveness,  watchfulness, 
and  almost  antagonism  to  the  intrudei 
which  these  island  woods  held  in  their 
depths  and  in  their  silence. 

He  kept  to  the  beach  and  the  lagoon.  Here 
all  was  free  and  open.  Here  was  loneliness, 
indeed,  but  he  had  the  company  of  the  gulls 
and  the  wind  and  the  sea  and  the  sun. 

Days  passed  and  weeks,  and  they  did  not 
pass  slowly.  Fishing,  cooking  his  food, 
bathing,  and  watching  the  teeming  life  of 
the  lagoon  and  the  bird  life  of  the  reef 
were  his  main  occupations. 

The  boat  had  become  for  him  far  more 
than  a  boat — it  had  developed  a  personality 
almost  human.  It  had  become  his  companion, 
and  was  the  only  tie  between  him  and  the 
world  he  knew  in  this  world,  so  beautiful, 
yet  so  absolutely  strange. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  sandy  strip 
of  beach,  bushes  of  the  maramee  apple  grew 
down  to  the  water,  overshadowing  it.  To 
protect  the  boat  from  the  sun,  he  moored  her 
amidst  the  bushes.  He  would  row  sometimes 
to  the  reef,  but  he  could  never  land  on  it,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  tie  the  boat  up  to. 
Floating  in  her,  he  would  lie  with  his  arm 
upon  the  thwart  and  his  chin  resting  on  his 
arm,  watching  the  coral  floor  of  the  lagoon, 
the  moving  shells,  the  crabs  flittering  along 
sideways,  the  flights  of  coloured  fish — a 
whole  world  in  crystal,  silent,  coloured,  vivid 
with  life  and  always  new.  He  watched  the 
silvery  garfish  pursued  by  the  laheu,  the 
lordly  albacore,  the  red  rock  cod,  the  squid — 
that  horrid  rag  with  the  soul  of  a  demon 
— and  once,  rarest  of  all  sights  in  shallow 
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waters,  a  great  palon  six  feet  long,  crescent- 
tailed,  narrow  as  a  sword,  and  dressed  in  blue 
and  silver. 

Nearly  three  months  passed,  and  one  day 
Pariseault  found  himself  deep  in  the  woods. 
A  restlessness  begotten  of  monotony  had  led 
him  to  explore  them,  and  also  an  attraction 
that  had  some  sort  of  root  in  the  vague 
repulsion  with  which  they  filled  him. 

He  had  passed  the  plantain  patch  and 
pierced  a  grove  of  artus,  where  the  gloom 
was  festooned  with  the  tendrils  of  the  wild 
convolvulus,  when  he  reached  a  denser  part 
of  the  woods,  where  great  trees  like  sand-box 
trees  kept  guard  on  what  was  truly  a  battle 
to  the  death  in  this  kingdom  of  the  silent 
ones.  Here  the  weed  fought  the  vine  and 
the  vine  the  weed,  and  the  tree  the  vine.  The 
tendrils  of  the  liantasse  hung  like  the  cables 
of  a  ship,  whilst  to  the  liantasse  clung  orchids 
like  gorgeous  but  ruined  birds. 

Pariseault  was  pushing  his  way  through 
the  gloom  of  this  place,  and  was  passing  the 
edge  of  a  little  clearing,  when  all  at  once  he 
perceived  that  he  was  not  alone.  Something 
was  looking  at  him — something  neither 
animal  nor  human,  but  carved  from  stone. 

It  was  one  of  the  old  gods  of  the  islands, 
the  things  that  stand  watching  the  sea  in 
Easter  Island,  in  Ponape,  in  Huanine.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  slab  of  stone  twice  the 
height  of  a  man,  and  the  great  face,  with  its 
deep-sunken  eyes,  w^as  cut  as  if  by  a  child 
wielding  the  chisel  of  a  giant. 

Here  had  once  been  a  temple  or  a  sacred 
grove,  but  everything  had  vanished  save  the 
god,  standing  crookedly,  as  if  listening  amidst 
the  gloom  of  the  trees. 

Pariseault  saw  at  once  that  the  thing  was 
made  of  stone,  and  so  old  that  the  makers 
must  have  long  vanished.  Yet  he  did  not 
approach  to  touch  and  examine  it.  He  did 
not  look  at  it  for  more  than  twenty  seconds  ; 
he  turned  and  sought  his  way  back  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Once  or  twice  he  stopped  to  listen, 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  plantain  patch 
and  the  well,  he  glanced  once  behind  him,  and 
then  hurried  on. 

When  he  reached  the  beach,  he  felt  as  a 
person  feels  who  steps  from  some  gloomy 
and  undesirable  house  into  the  sunshine  and 
the  honest  light  of  day,  and  he  set  about 
some  small  business  which  he  found  to  hand 
m  connection  with  the  boat,  forgetting 
for  a  while  the  woods  and  what  he  had  seen 
there. 

It  was  not  till  after  supper,  when  he  was 
lying  on  the  beach,  making  a  pattern  of  some 
coloured  shells  b^  b^d  collected,  that  the 


voice  of  the  gulls  came  to  him  as  though 
freighted  with  a  new  meaning.  They  were 
crying  and  wheeling  about  the  reef  as  usual, 
yet  their  voices  now  were  no  longer 
mechanical  and  meaningless — they  seemed 
personal  to  him.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  discussing 
him.  Solitude  had  long  been  preparing  his 
mind  for  dreams  and  fears  to  enter  in,  and 
this  vague  fancy  was  one  of  the  first  tenants. 
Leaving  the  shells  on  the  sand,  he  went 
out  on  the  lagoon  in  the  boat  and  dropped  a 
fishing-line.  The  gulls  were  still  caUing,  but 
the  personal  note  in  their  voices  was  gone. 
Here  in  the  boat  everything  was  right,  and 
he  felt  at  ease  ;  but  when  he  had  finished  and 
drawn  in  his  line,  a  new  experience  came  to 
him.  He  did  not  want  to  row  ashore.  It 
was  not  that  he  actively  disliked  the  idea  of 
landing,  but  simply  that  he  felt  more 
comfortable  in  his  mind  where  he  was, 
more  free,  and— this  was  the  merest  suspicion 
of  a  thought — more  easily  able  to  escape 
should  he  have  need  to  escape  from  anything 
unpleasant. 

He  rowed  ashore,  and  this  feeling  vanished 
as  the  boat's  prow  touched  the  sand.  He 
moored  her  among  the  bushes,  and  then 
he  sat  watching  the  sunset ;  and  when  the 
darkness  came  and  the  stars  looked  out,  he 
prepared  to  turn  in,  only  to  find  that  his  bed 
had  been  taken  from  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  lie  down  under  the  artu  tree,  for  the 
artu  tree  was  at  the  border  of  the  wood, 
and  the  wood  was  the  place  where  that 
thing  was. 

He  took  refuge  in  the  boat  among  the 
bushes,  and  then  the  great  moon  rose, 
silvering  the  lagoon,  and  the  night  wind 
stirred  the  branches  of  the  mammee  apple, 
whilst  Pariseault,  curled  up  and  lying  on  his 
side,  listened. 

The  night  was  full  of  voices  and  noises — 
the  boom  of  the  surf  on  the  reef,  and  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  now, 
making  him  sit  up  erect,  came  a  loud  splash 
close  to  the  boat,  as  though  someone  had 
taken  a  header  from  the  shore.  It  was 
only  a  big  fish  jumping.  He  saw  the 
splash-circle  widening  and  spreading,  and  lay 
down  again,  closing  his  eyes  and  trying  not 
to  think. 

He  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in 
the  grasp  of  fear.  He  sweated  at  the 
thought  that  someone  or  something  might 
be  standing  close  to  him  among  the  bushes, 
that  some  hand  might  push  the  branches 
aside. 
He  endured  this  for  some  minutes,  then 
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with  feverish  haste  he  untied  the  painter  and 
pushed  out  into  the  lagoon. 

Ah,  the  rehef,  the  sense  of  freedom,  the 
knowledge  that  he  could  escape  !  He  was 
easy  in  his  mind  now,  and  his  old  brave 
self — as  long  as  he  remained  afloat.  Not 
for  worlds  would  he  have  beached  the  boat 
again  whilst  night  lasted,  yet,  as  he  could  not 
let  her  drift,  he  could  not  sleep,  so  he  sat, 
now  sculling  gently,,  now  with  the  scull 
handles  beneath  his  knees,  whilst  the  night 
wore  away  and  the  day  broke,  and  the  sun 
rose  viewless  behind  the  woods,  yet  dispelling 
with  his  light  the  terrors  of  darkness. 

Pariseault  berthed  the  boat  among  the 
bushes,  and,  not  feeling  any  need  for  food, 
lay  down  in  her  and  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  afternoon.  He  was 
hungry,  and,  leaving  the  boat,  he  came  along 
the  beach  to  his  cooking-place,  where  he  lit 
a  fire  and  toasted  one  of  the  fish  which  he 
had  caught  the  previous  evening.  All  his 
movements  were  hurried,  and  like  those  of  a 
person  who  has  to  perform  some  simple  and 
well-known  business  whilst  suffering  from 
disturbance  of  the  mind.  The  water  breaker 
belonging  to  the  boat  was  lying  empty  on 
the  beach.  He  carried  it  to  the  well,  filled  it, 
and  returned  sweating  as  though  after  some 
vigorous  exercise,  then  he  carried  it  to  the 
boat  and  placed  it  in  her.  He  wanted  to 
place  all  his  provisions  in  the  boat,  so  that 
he  might  have  them  to  hand  in  case  he 
chose  to  live  in  her — that  was  his  vague 
idea.  He  took  the  bag  of  ship's  biscuit  along, 
and  all  the  other  provisions.  The  biscuit  he 
had  scarcely  touched,  so  abundant  had  been 
other  food. 


As  he  worked,  lading  the  boat,  the  sun 
was  sinking  towards  the  sea.  Darkness,  he 
thought,  would  soon  be  upon  him,  and  well 
he  knew  that,  with  darkness,  the  Terror 
would  again  exercise  its  powers  to  the  full. 

As  he  worked,  a  loathing  unspeakable,  a 
loathing  born  of  his  past  terrors  and  twining 
with  them  as  the  liantasse  twined  with  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  a  loathing  of  the  island, 
the  beach,  the  reef,  the  voices  of  the  surf 
and  the  gulls,  rose  in  his  mind,  and  a  longing 
for  freedom  such  as  the  caged  seagull  may 
know. 

Among  the  mammee  apples  grew  a 
great  plantain  with  heavy  bunches  of  nearly 
ripe  fruit.  He  cut  one  of  these  bunches 
with  the  old  knife,  cast  it  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  off. 

He  was  going  away. 

An  hour  ago  he  had  no  idea  of  leaving, 
only  of  living  in  the  boat,  making  short 
journeys  to  the  wood  for  water.  That  idea 
had  been  the  lift  of  the  wing.  He  was  now 
in  flight. 

The  sail,  spreading  to  the  breeze,  filled, 
pressing  the  little  boat  gently  over.  Like  a 
gull  she  passed  the  opening  in  the  reef  to 
the  far  fair  freedom  of  the  Pacific,  like  a 
gull  she  showed  in  the  light  of  the  sunset, 
and  like  a  gull  she  vanished  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  leaving  the  island  to  the  viewless  ones 
who  preside  over  the  silent  places  of  the 
earth. 

Like  a  gull,  broken-winged  and  drifting, 
the  little  boat  was  picked  up  three  weeks 
later  by  the  brig  Alsatian,  and  in  her  lay 
Pariseault,  brown  and  dried  like  a  withered 
tree,  and  raving  about  lakes  of  water. 


TWO   HARVESTS. 


/^H,  down  in  Kent  the  orchards 
^^    Are  cool  and  sweet  and  green. 
And,  tinged  with  goiden  yellow, 
The  fields  lie  in  between. 

A  year  ago,  unthinlcing, 

I  heard  the  distant  sea, 
As  homeward,  in  the  stillness, 

My  lover  walked  with  me. 

So  low  his  voice  and  tender, 
I  thrilled  to  hear  him  say: 
"  Before  the  harvest  ripens, 

Dear  lass,  you'll  nam^  the  day?" 


But,  ere  the  fields  were  stubble, 

1  went  my  way  alone. 
And  wrestled,  as  I  journeyed. 

With  fears  1  would  not  own. 

And  further  off  than  Dover 
He  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

And  only  I  remembered 
The  trysts  he  would  not  keep. 

For,  in  and  out  of  season, 

Beyond  the  narrow  seas, 
A  Reaper  takes  the  harvest 

From  riper  fields  than  these. 

GRACE   MARY   GOLDEN. 
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HE  highwayman 
raised  himself  from 
behind  the  clump 
of  gorse  bush, 
which  showed  the 
smooth  yellow 
flowers  bursting 
from  the  velvet 
pods  in  among  the 
dangerous  spikes. 
With  a  look  of 
discontent  on  his  face,  which  had  been 
coarsened,  hardened,  and  ever  disfigured  by 
a  grim  life  and  sundry  hard  fights,  he 
handled  his  heavy  wooden-handled  pistol, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  long  twist  of 
road,  that  one  way  dipped  to  Portsmouth,  and 
the  other  way  rose  over  the  hill  to  London. 

On  the  summit  of  this  hill,  and  clear 
against  a  disturbed  grey  autumn  sky,  stood  the 
gallows.  A  skeleton  hung  there,  tarred  and 
in  chains.  When  the  highwayman's  eyes, 
lifted  from  the  road,  roved  round  the 
landscape  and  glanced  at  the  gibbet,  they 
did  not  rest  there  a  second,  nor  did  any 
change  take  place  in  his  expression.  He  was 
too  well  used  to  the  sight,  too  well  aware  of 
what  his  own  end  would  be,  if  caught,  to 
trouble  in  the  least  about  the  ghastly  object 
hanging  on  Gallows  Hill,  though  only  a 
year  ago  those  bones  had  been  clothed  in 
flesh— flesh  and  blood — a  living  man,  who 
had  crouched,  as  he  now  crouched,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  and  looked,* 
as  he  now  looked,  greedily  up  and  down  the 
road  for  some  traveller  to  London. 

The  whole  of  the  Frindhead,and  particularly 
this  lonely  sweep  of  road  round  the  great 
hollow  known  as  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl, 
had  a  very  ill  repute,  and  was  not  the  fine 
hunting-ground  for  robbers  and  footpads 
that  it  once  had  been.  Travellers  from 
Portsmouth  to  London  came  in  parties  and 
armed  ;  very  few  came  at  night,  and  fewer 
still  alone. 

The  highwayman  was  reflecting  on  this 


with  some  bitterness  as  he  cautiously  hoisted 
his  long  body  over  the  edge  of  the  hollow 
and  stood  erect  on  the  dusty  road. 

This  caution  on  the  part  of  the  travelling 
public  had  rendered  a  precarious  and 
dangerous  living  even  more  precarious  and 
dangerous.  Yet  few  of  the  ruffians  plying 
their  black  trade  in  these  stretches  of  Surrey 
heath-land  had  forsaken  their  chosen  cover, 
and  somehow  they  made  their  profit— from 
poor  sailors  travelling  on  foot  with  their  little 
store  of  foreign  gains,  from  the  timid,  the 
helpless,  and  the  lonely — and  more  than  one 
traveller  had  got  no  further  on  his  journey 
than  the  edge  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl, 
and  more  than  one  rough-made  grave  was 
hidden  in  among  the  gorse  bushes  that  lined 
that  ugly  hollow. 

It  was  the  big  prizes  that  were  far  to  seek 
now — the  hauls  that  made  a  gentleman  of 
the  road  go  like  a  gentleman,  in  velvet  and 
a  French  peruke,  that  enabled  him  to 
swagger  it  in  London  taverns,  and  excite  the 
envy  of  lesser  rogues,  until  the  last  spoils 
were  spent,  and  the  black  mask  was  donned, 
and  the  fleet  steed  mounted  and  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Portsmouth  Road. 

The  ragged  man  now  standing  lonely  in 
the  autumn  afternoon  could  remember  when 
he  had  flung  down  his  guinea  for  a  pint  of 
wine  and  his  five-pound  piece  for  the  cards. 
He  cursed  himself  at  the  recollection,  and 
gripped  his  heavy-handled  pistol  the  tighter. 
He  had  not  murdered  yet,  but  his  mood 
was  near  to  murder. 

Now,  as  he  stared  towards  Portsmouth  and 
at  the  little  group  of  cottages  round  the 
lonely  inn  "  The  Sign  of  the  Huts,"  and  a 
change  house  for  the  London  coach,  the 
highwayman's  face  assumed  a  lowering 
expression  of  rage  and  impatience,  until  he 
looked  like  an  ugly  mastiff  dog.  He  was 
known  as  Black  Harry,  from  the  great 
swarthiness  of  his  skin,  which,  always  dark, 
was  now  burnt  bronze  by  wind  and  sun. 

No  one  was  in  sight. 
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The  man  palled  out  of  his  torn  waistcoat 
a  stolen  watch  and  glanced  at  the  time. 

It  was  nearly  the  hour  for  the  London 
coach  ;  but  that  went  armed  and  escorted, 
and  was  no  prey  for  such  as  Black  Harry. 
He  awaited  another  victim. 

His  very  good  friend,  the  landlord  of 
"  The  Huts,"  had  advised  him  of  the  arrival 
of  a  rich  and  seeming  foolish  stranger, 
newly  landed  at  Portsmouth  and  returniug 
home  after  long  years  abroad. 

This  gentleman  appeared  to  have  valuables 
in  his  possession,  made  a  show  of  gold,  had 
no  servant,  and  travelled  alone  on  horseback, 
having  a  disHke  for  the  slowness  and  jolting 
of  the  coach.  And  this  afternoon  he  was  due 
to  start  on  his  journey  London  wards. 

Black  Harry  smacked  his  lips  at  the 
prospect  of  such  a  prize,  but  he  had,  of  late, 
but  little  faith  in  his  own  luck.  He  felt 
morosely  suspicious  that  the  victim's  heart 
would  fail  him  at  the  last  minute — that  he 
w^ould  take  the  coach  or  come  accompanied, 
or  even  go  by  some  other  road. 

As  he  was  speculating  thus  dismally,  the 
coach,  turning  a  bend  in  the  road,  came  into 
view.  Black  Harry  dropped  instantly  back 
into  his  hiding-place  among  the  gorse  and 
waited,  hidden  then  at  the  lip  of  the  Punch 
Bowl,  until  the  heavy  coach,  laden  with 
passengers  and  luggage,  with  the  guard 
grasping  a  cocked  blunderbuss  and  an  armed 
man  beside  the  driver,  had  toiled  up  the 
rising  road  that  ran  under  Gallows  Hill. 

As  soon  as  it  was  out  of  sight,  Black  Harry 
resumed  his  post  of  observation,  and  his 
dark  eyes  glinted  wrathf  ully  and  keenly  down 
the  road. 

Presently  he  gave  an  exclamation  of  relief 
and  satisfaction,  and,  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  greasy,  shabby  square  of  black  crepe,  in 
which  two  holes  had  been  cut,  fastened  it 
over  his  face,  tying  the  dirty  strings  at  the 
back  over  his  rough  hair.  Then,  pulling  his 
torn  hat  down  over  his  brows,  he  carefully 
withdrew  into  ambush,  concealing  himself 
now  behind  the  milestone  that  told  the 
distance  to  London. 

His  sharp,  practised  eye  had  seen  a 
horseman  in  the  distance  coming  slowly 
round  the  turning  where  the  road  twisted 
to  "  The  Huts." 

Black  Harry  waited  patiently  ;  his  body 
was  immobile,  his  mind  active  with  murderous 
thoughts.  He  meant  murder  this  time  ;  if 
the  traveller  resisted  or  shrieked  for  help. 
Black  Harry  meant  to  knock  him  on  the 
head  or  put  a  bullet  through  him.  Lideed, 
he  was  debating  whether  this  course  would 


not,  in  any  case,  be  simpler  and  safer,  w^hen 
the  traveller,  seeing  the  loneliness  of  the 
road  and  wishing  to  overtake  the  coach,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  soon  alongside 
the  milestone. 

Black  Harry,  nimble  as  a  youth,  was  out 
of  his  hiding-place,  with  his  pistol  presented 
at  the  other's  head,  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Dismount ! "  he  said  curtly,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  greedily  on  to  the  stout  valise 
strapped  to  the  back  of  the  stranger's  saddle. 
"  Dismount ! "  he  repeated,  and  added  a 
curse. 

"  Confound  you  for  a  fool ! "  said  the 
traveller  angrily.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  himself  sulkily  from 
the  saddle.  The  highwayman  was  restored 
almost  to  good  nature  by  the  easiness  of  his 
victory. 

"  You  are  the  fool,"  he  answered,  ''to  be 
travelling  alone  round  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl." 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  meant  to  keep  in  the  lee  of  the  coach," 
he  answered,  "  but  was  delayed  in  starting, 
and  I  was  informed  that  the  road  here  was 
perfectly  safe." 

"  You  would  be,"  said  Black  Harry. 

He  still  held  his  pistol  at  cock  and  closely 
surveyed  his  victim.  He  beheld  a  young  man 
of  pleasing  good  looks,  wearing  a  reddish 
peruke  and  a  plain  but  fine  suit  of  steel-blue 
cloth  ;  his  appointments  were  rich,  a  pearl 
was  in  his  cravat,  a  good  paste  buckle 
in  his  hat,  which  was  cocked,  with  some 
jauntiness,  d  la  Pasnilies.  His  complexion 
was  swarthy,  his  eyes  black,  his  expression 
pleasant. 

Black  Harry  knew  at  once  that  he  had 
S3en  him  before,  but  could  not  remember 
where — probably  in  London,  he  thought,  in 
his  better  days. 

The  young  man  returned  his  scrutiny 
with  impatience. 

•  "  Well,  fellow,  what  do  you  w^ant  ?  "  he 
demanded,  with  some  hauteur. 

"  You  carry  it  off  well,  my  young  cock,  I 
must  say,"  returned  the  other.  "  What  do 
you  suppose  I  want  ?  All  that  you  have, 
and  you  should  be  thankful  that  I  don't  slit 
your  silly  windpipe  and  send  you  down 
among  those  gorse  bushes,  where  better  men 
have  gone  before  you." 

At  these  words  the  traveller  turned  pale, 
but  preserved  his  composure. 

''  You  have  a  fine  impudence,"  he  re- 
marked, and  his  eye  travelled  up  and  down 
the  road  uneasily. 

Black  Harry  saw  his  intention  to  call  for 


"  He  lowered  his  weapon,  but  did  not  east  it  away.' 
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help,  and  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  to 
his  forehead. 

"  If  you  raise  your  voice,  I  shoot !  "  he  said. 

An  ugly  gleam  flashed  into  the  other's  eye, 
and  his  face  took  on  an  expression  that 
made  him  more  than  ever  familiar  to  the 
highwayman  ;  his  hand  went  round  to  his 
belt,  w^here  his  own  pistol  hung  uselessly, 
then  he  let  it  fall  and  shrugged  and  gave  a 
short  laugh. 

"  The  game  is  yours,"  he  said.  "  Take 
what  there  is — I  pay  for  being  a  fool.  I 
have  been  abroad  so  long  that  I  have 
forgotten  English  ways." 

Sourly,  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  philosophy, 
he  took  out  his  watch,  pocket-book,  purse 
and  chain,  a  fob  with  seals,  then  uncovered 
and  pulled  the  buckle  from  his  hat. 

Black  Harry  watched  him  with  an 
expression  of  genial  satisfaction. 

"  Been  abroad  long,  have  you  ? "  he 
remarked.  "  Now,  that's  strange,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  your  face 
before." 

"  Scarcely  likely,  my  friend,"  returned  the 
other,  taking  the  pin  from  his  cravat.  "  I 
have  not  been  in  this  country  since  I  was  a 
lad.    Landed  at  Portsmouth  the  other  day." 

"  Going  home  ?  "  asked  Black  Harry. 
The  sense  that  he  not  only  had  known,  but 
been  familiar  with,  the  other  was  puzzling 
him  and  filling  him  with  a  vague  uneasiness. 

"  Home  ! "  repeated  the  other,  with  a 
peculiar  intonation.  Then  he  added :  "  What 
are  my  affairs  to  you,  you  rascal  ?  " 

*'  They  might  be  something,"  said  the 
highwayman,  pouching  the  stolen  goods. 
"Answer  me  civilly,  and  I  will  give  you 
your  stage  fare  to  London." 

"  A  fine  bargain ! "  was  the  sneering 
answer. 

"  There  might  be  a  worse.  I  know  your 
face,  and  I  want  to  know  your  quality." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  My  name  is  Edward  Somerville,"  he 
answered.  "I  have  come  from  Jamaica, 
where  I  made  a  little — only  a  little — money. 
I  am  here  to  settle  in  the  Old  Land.  A  little 
place  in  Kent  has  been  left  me  by  a  relative." 

"  Kent  ?  "  said  Black  Harry.  "  I  am  from 
Kent  myself.     Any  relatives  there  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  Where  is  your  new  place  ?  " 

"  Near  Rye,  on  the  Sussex  border." 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  bitterly  eyeing  the 
other,  who  was  unstrapping  the  valise  from 
the  saddle. 

"I  do  not  remember  any  Somervilles  in 
that  part,"  said  he,  not  pausing  in  his  task, 


"and  I  know  all  round  there  well  enough, 
or  used  to.  Many  a  time  I've  played  at 
highwayman  on  the  marsh  there.  If  your 
story  is  true,  perhaps  we  played  together 
there,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  know  your 
face.  That  would  be  a  strange  thing,  would 
it  not  ? " 

"  An  unlikely  one." 

"  Oh,  I  mingled  with  the  quality  then  I " 
said  Black  Harry.  "And  because  of  your 
story,  he  or  truth,  I'll  give  you  back  your 
horse,  which  is  better  than  your  coach  fare 
to  London." 

"And  suits  you  better,"  returned  the 
other  quickly.  "  The  beast  would  betray 
you — be  traced— and  you  know  it." 

The  highwayman  laughed  and,  still 
fondling  the  pistol,  kicked  the  valise  behind 
the  milestone.  On  top  of  it  he  laid  the  pistols 
he  had  taken  from  the  traveller. 

"  To  think  of  Kent,  and  Rye,  and  Romney 
Marsh,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly  tone,  "and 
you  and  I  playing  there  as  children,  and 
never  guessing  that  it  would  come  to  this 
between  us  !  " 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Somerville  shortly. 

"  That  would  be  telling  !  Yet,  if  I  said 
it,  'twould  leave  you  no  wiser,  the  same  as 
you  leave  me  foolish,  talking  of  Edward 
Somerville.  There  aren't  any  Somervilles  in 
that  part  of  Kenty 

The  conviction  with  which  he  spoke 
seemed  to  take  the  other  nmn  aback. 

"  You  know  that,  do  you  ?  "  he  muttered. 

Black  Harry  was  still  struggling  over  his 
identity. 

"  Who  are  you,  now — a  Neve,  a  Curtis,  a 
Martin,  a  Carter  ?  " 

"  And  who  are  you,  in  Heaven's  name  ? " 
cried  Mr.  Somerville,  in  agitation. 

"  You  are  not  a  Burr,"  continued  the 
highwayman.  "  There  are  only  two  of  them, 
and  one's  dead,  and  I  know  where  the  other 
be " 

The  traveller  interrupted  him. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  the  meaning  cf  this 
word— cuckoo  pint." 

Each  now  regarded  the  other  with  great 
intensity. 

"  Cuckoo  pint  ?  "  repeated  the  highwayman 
slowly.  "  Why,  that  is  a  little  flower  that 
comes  in  the  spring — a  lilac  flower  on  a 
slender  stem — grow  in  among  the  primroses 
they  do.  Plenty  of  them  in  Kent  and  along 
those  Sussex  lanes  by  Romney  Marsh." 

"  So  many  of  them,"  returned  Mr. 
Somerville,  "that  those  boys  playing  at 
highwaymen  there,  and  robbing  coots'  nests, 
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and  hunting  for  plovers'  eggs,  used  them  as 
a  badge " 

Black  Harry  interrupted. 

''  By  Heavens,  so  they  did  !  Wore  them 
in  their  caps  and  in  their  lapels,  and  the 
password  was " 

"  Cuckoo  pint,"  finished  Mr.  Somerville. 

"  It  was — so  it  was." 

"And  when  the  little  flower  was  over — 
for  'tis  a  bloom  of  earliest  spring — they  wore 
a  lilac  fairing — a  ribbon  or  a  thread." 

The  highwayman  peered  eagerly  into  his 
face. 

"  Which  were  you  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Which  of  those  boys  ?  It  is  over  twenty 
years  ago,  but  I  knew  at  once  I  had  seen 
you  before." 

Mr.  Somerville  appeared  moved  and 
agitated. 

"  Answer  me  a  question,  and  I  will  answ^er 
yours.  You  remember  John  Burr,  the 
leader  of  the  boys  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"You  said  just  now  one  of  the  Burrs  w^as 
dead,  and  that  you  knew  where  the  other 
was.     Now,  wdiich  is  dead  ?  " 

The  other  grinned. 

"  It  isn't  John-— he  is  alive." 

"  Frank,  then.     Frank  is  dead  ?  " 

"  This  ten  year  and  more." 

The  traveller  smiled,  then  said  coolly 

"You  have  been  sadly  misinformed.  It 
must  be  John  who  is  dead." 

"  That  he  isn't." 

"No  more  is  Frank,  my  friend." 

"  How  do  you  know,  to  be  so  sure  and 
positive — eh  ?  " 

"I  am  Frank  Burr,  that  is  wdiy.  I'm 
Frank,  my  good  fellow  !  " 

"And  I  am  John,  and  so  we  meet.  I 
thought  you  were  dead." 

He  pulled  off  the  dirty  black  mask,  and 
the  two  brothers  stared  at  each  other. 

"  A  strange  meeting,"  said  the  younger 
dryly,  "an  unp]easant  meeting!  When  I 
returned  to  England,  I  did  not  think  to 
find  my  own  brother  clapping  a  pistol  to 
ray  head  ! " 

John  looked  sullen.  He  lowered  his 
weapon,  but  did  not  cast  it  away. 

'•  How  did  you  come  to  this  ? "  added 
Frank. 

*'  That  is  a  long  story." 

''  It  must  be  a  strange  one." 

"No  stranger,  maybe,  than  the  story  of 
how  you  came  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  mth. 
a  horse  and  broadcloth,  and  gold  in  your 
pocket  and  a  buckle  to  your  hat." 

"I  have  prospered,"  returned  the  other 


composedly.  "  I  have  worked  and  saved — 
sugar-planting  in  Jamaica." 

"  That  is  vague  enough.  How  did  you 
get  to  Jamaica  ?  " 

"  I  w^orked  my  passage." 

"  But  there  w^as  a  man  wrote  from  London 
you  were  dead  fifteen  years  ago." 

"  By  my  request  that  was  ;  I  wished  to  be 
dead  to  all  of  you." 

"  Why  ?  " 

The  younger  brother  replied  with  some 
fierceness — 

"  Because  of  the  bad  blood  in  us,  that 
was  coming  out  in  you  all — you  with 
your  ill  name  for  a  rogue,  Kitty  going  as 
a  strolling  player,  another  sister  running  off 
to  London  with  squire's  son,  the  little  farm 
falling  to  pieces.  You  know,  John,  why  I 
left  home  ! " 

The  elder  man  looked  abashed,  his  glance 
travelled  uneasily  from  his  own  ragged  attire 
to  the  neat  elegance  of  the  other. 

"  Well,  you  have  done  better  than  any 
of  us,"  he  remarked  sadly.  "  Poor  Kitty 
w^ent  off  in  consumption,  and  Nan  died  in 
Bridewell,  and  for  me  " — he  jerked  bis  head 
tow^ards  Gallows  Hill  and  the  gibbet — "  I 
suppose  there  is  that !  " 

Frank  made  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  persist  in  your  miserable 
life  after  this  ?  Has  it  given  you  no  shock 
to  think  you  might  have  had  a  brother's 
blood  to  answ^er  for  ?  " 

John  shuddered  ;  he  remembered  that  he 
had  contemplated  murder  when  he  had  gazed 
up  and  down  the  lonely  road,  waiting  for  his 
victim. 

"You  were  always  cleverer  than  I,"  he 
answered.  "I'll  not  deny  that  I've  made 
a  failure,  but  I've  had  my  fine  days,  my 
pleasant  times." 

"  Will  you  not  repent  ?  " 

"  Repent  ?  Best  forget  me,  Frank.  I'll 
not  disgrace  your  name,  for  none  knows 
who  I  am.  For  the  matter  of  that,  you  have 
changed  it,  too." 

"  Because  of  you,"  returned  the  other 
sternly — "because  of  you,  and  Nan,  and 
Kitty  ! " 

"  No  need  to  be  afraid  of  us,"  said  John 
sombrely.  "Take  back  the  honest  name 
of  Burr  and  make  it  respected  ;  I  shall  not 
trouble  you." 

The  younger  man  raised  his  hand  and  let 
it  fall  with  a  gesture  of  despair ;  his  head 
sank  on  his  breast,  and  he  stood  like  one 
humiliated. 

"  A  fine  home-coming  for  me,"  he  said — 
"  a  fine  home-coming  I  " 
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Jolin  kicked  back  the  valise  into  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

"Take  it,"  he  said. 

Frank  smiled  sadly. 

"  It  contains  bat  a  few  papers,  some 
mementos,  mj  little  savings.  I  am  in 
jour  power,  if  jou  like."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

For  answer,  the  highwayman  lifted  the 
valise  and  restrapped  it  on  the  saddle. 

"You  had  the  password,"  he  answered. 
"* Cuckoo  pint,'  eh?  Those  who  had  that 
sign  did  not  rob  each  other." 

He  unpouched  the  personal  belongings  of 
the  other  and  thrust  them  into  Frank's  hands. 

"  This  shows  good  in  you,  John  ;  you  are 
not  wholly  hardened  or  lost.  Take  some  of 
this  money  ?  "     And  he  held  out  his  purse. 

The  highwayman  spurned  the  proffered 
gift  with  the  back  of  his  rough  hand. 

"  'Tis  honest  money ;  keep  it  to  spend 
honestly.  As  for  me,  forget  me  ;  that  is  the 
only  service  I  ask  of  you." 

"  Can  I  not  help  you,  for  the  sake  of  old 
days,  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  In  no  way,"  responded  John  fiercely. 
"Get  on  your  road  to  London  before  the 
dark  comes." 

For  a  second  the  two  men  looked  at  each 
other,  then  the  highwayman  picked  up  the 
other's  pistols  and  handed  them  to  him. 

"  Good  luck  !  "  he  said  shortly. 

The  younger  brother  held  out  his  hand  in 
silence.  John  did  not  take  it ;  he  turned 
away  abashed,  then  stopped  and  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

''You  might — sometimes — pray  for  me," 
he  said  jerkily,  and  then  plunged  hastily 
down  the  sides  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 

Frank  Burr  mounted  and,  putting  his 
horse  to  a  trot,  disappeared  in  the  autumn 
dusk  that  was  gathering  over  the  London 
road. 

John  went  down  and  down  among  the 
gorse  bushes  until  he  reached  the  very 
bottom  of  the  great  pit,  where  he  could  no 
longer  see  the  gibbet  on  Gallows  Hill. 

Sunk  in  gloom,  he  seated  himself  on  a 
boulder  and  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
difference  between  his  brother  and  himself. 
In  that  moment  he  wished  that  he  had  led 
a  virtuous  life,  that  he  was  honoured  and 


respected,  like  Frank.  Very  passionately  he 
wished  it ;  he  began  even  to  think  of  God, 
and  to  reflect  very  uneasily  on  some  of  the 
ugly  deeds  of  his  ugly  career. 

He  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of  a  gaunt 
companion,  who  came  hurrying  cautiously 
through  the  brushwood  and  heath. 

John  eyed  him  with  distaste.  Russet  Tom 
he  was  known  as,  and  his  dirty  and  villainous 
countenance  seemed  typical  of  all  the  com- 
bination of  the  outcast's  life. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  John  sourly. 

The  other  was  panting  with  haste  and 
excitement. 

"  Slim  Dick  is  due  to  pass  here  !  "  he  gasped. 
"  Got  a  little  portmanteau  full  of  gold  and 
jewels — alone — our  chance  !  " 

John  was  interested  now.  Slim  Dick  was 
a  thief  and  swindler,  a  gentleman  rogue  far 
beyond  in  craft  and  cunning  such  as  himself 
and  his  companions  —  a  master-villain  of 
many  disguises,  who  had  always  eluded 
capture,  and  successfully  carried  through 
many  daring  frauds  and  robberies. 

"  Slim  Dick  near  here  ?  " 

Russet  Tom  explained  rapidly. 

"  Heard  this  morning.  Been  all  day  getting 
to  know  the  rights  of  it.  He  is  here,  at '  The 
Huts,'  travelling  as  a  private  gentleman.  All 
the  booty  of  his  last  deal  in  gold  and 
diamonds  in  a  little  valise.  Bow  Street 
runners  after  him.  Going  alone  to  disarm 
suspicion.  You  and  I  could  lighten  his 
load— eh  ? " 

An  awful  look  came  into  John's  eyes. 

"  What  does  he  call  himself  .^  "  he  asked 
hoarsely. 

"Mr.  Edward  Somervillle.  Just  landed 
from  Jamaica,  he  says." 

John  remembered  the  valise  he  had  actually 
had  in  his  possession,  the  watch  and  chain 
and  purse  that  he  had  returned,  his  abase- 
ment before  his  brother — his  brother  who 
was  Slim  Dick ! 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  cried 
Russet  Tom  angrily.  "  Come  along  and 
waylay  the  prize  !  " 

"  He  has  gone,"  groaned  the  highwayman 
— "  gone  !  Frank  always  had  the  luck  !  " 
He  stared  before  him  mazed,  then  he  added 
in  the  tone  of  one  confounded  :  "  And  I 
asked  him  to  pray  for  me  ! " 


GENERAL  BOTHA 

THE   MAN   &   HIS   CAREER 


By  STEPHEN    BLACK 


GENERAL  BOTHA  firsb  became 
famous  by  arms,  and  his  latest 
victory  has  renewed  the  glory  of  a 
warlike  reputation,  yet  he  is  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  men  who  have  ever  lived. 
He  loves  peace  above  everything,  better 
even,  perhaps,  than   children  or   horses  or 


For,  next  to  his  peacefulness,  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  General  Botha 
is  an  enormous  simplicity.  Tact,  ability, 
caution,  foresight,  are  all  there  in  plenty, 
but  the  astounding  simplicity  of  the  man 
overwhelms  everything  —  it  is  the  most 
characteristic     he     has.        As 
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trees.  The  truest  happiness  to  him  is  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  his  family  ;  he  is  a 
fond,  tender  father  and  loving,  devoted 
husband.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  simple  and  charming  than  his  home 
life,  which  flows  on  with  wonderful  calm, 
unbroken  by  the  violence  of  political, 
national,  or  international  storms.  To  those 
who  personally  know  the  big,  brave,  strong, 
gentle  man,  it  is  strange  to  hear  European 
estimates  of  him  as  a  man  of  iron,  ambitious 
enough  t^  be  rewarded  with  a  peerage  for 
his  services  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
wilUng  to  visit  the  battlefields  of  Europe  to 
|dd  to  an  unsought  military  renown. 
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Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Boer  Army  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  lost  not  an  iota 
of  his  modest  unassumption.  Sometimes, 
in  addressing  him,  a  burirher  would  drop  the 
"  General "  and  say  "  Louis."  Botha  did 
not  mind.  His  gigantic  simplicity  lifted 
him  high  above  little  things  of  this  kind. 
As  often  as  not  he  called  the  burgher  "  Ou 
hroer  "  ("  Old  brother  "),  and  by  his  natural 
dignity  did  so  without  impairing  the  already 
lax  discipline  of  the  Boer  Army.  To -day, 
as  Premier  of  United  South  Africa,  he  still 
calls  humble  men  "  Ou  Iroer,''  and  they 
love  him  for  his  gracious  ways. 

In   1907  General  Botha  visited  E»glan4 
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as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  and,  in 
the  round  of  his  official  duties,  had  to  attend 
a  levee  in  the  traditional  knee-breeches. 
When  he  returned  to  South  Africa,  he  was 
mercilessly  chafPed.  One  Boer,  holding  up 
the  picture  of  the  levee  scene,  asked  for  an 
explanation. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  the  unhappj  Chief  of  the 
State,  "  they  made  a  woman  of  me  that 
day  !  " 

Not  even  Rhodes  disliked  the  flummery 
of  State  more  than  General  Botha  does. 
When  the  Act  of  Union  was  accomplished, 
titles  were  pressed  npon  him,  but  to  the 
relief  of  South  Africa  his  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  Honours  List.  The  Boers 
in  particular  look  askance  upon  titles.  A 
peerage  was  bestowed  on  Chief  Justice  de 
Yilliers,  and  the  fervent  hope  was  freely 
expressed  that  this  would  be  the  first  and 
last  one  in  South  Africa. 

General  Botha  to-day  occupies  Groote 
Schuur,  the  famous  mansion  near  Cape- 
town which  Rhodes  left  as  a  residence  for 
the  Premier  of  United  South  Africa.  After 
the  severe  simplicity  of  his  Transvaal  life, 
he  finds  the  publicity  of  official  existence 
extremely  trying.  First  there  are  his  own 
numerous  friends  and  the  ordinary  visitors, 
and  then  uninvited  guests  drop  in  for  tea 
and  coffee  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient  hours. 
They  come  and  go  with  that  delightful 
disregard  of  convention  so  typical  of  the 
Colonies.  One  morning,  soon  after  the 
Prime  Minister  had  taken  possession  of  the 
house,  an  old  Boer  woman  whom  nobody 
knew  paid  a  visit.  Mrs.  Botha  was  out, 
and  so  the  uninvited  guest  decided  to  stay. 
As  a  beginning,  she  gave  an  order  for  coffee, 
this  being  countermanded  for  tea.  And 
when  the  butler  served  her  with  tea  in  a 
china  pot,  she  said  :  "  Take  it  away,  and 
bring  it  in  one  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  silver 
teapots."  In  the  days  of  Rhodes  the  same 
kind  of  guest  frequently  penetrated  to  - 
the  library  and  drawing-room.  To  a  shy, 
retiring  nature  such  as  General  Botha's 
this  legacy  of  intrusion  is  particularly 
unpleasant.  Receiving  strangers  and  being 
stared  at  are  abhorrent  to  him,  but,  with  his 
natural  courtesy  and  kindliness,  he  endures 
all  rather  than  give  offence  to  anyone. 

Hospitality  is  ingrained  in  all  the  Boers, 
and  dignity  and  courtesy  are  graces  that 
come  natural  to  those  of  the  upper  classes. 
General  Botha  certainly  has  an  inherent 
distinction  of  manner  that  borders  on  the 
ceremonious ;  its  acquisition  was  as  unstudied 
as  reading,  writing,  and  the  art  of  graceful 


speech.  In  the  wild  life  led  by  the  Boer 
voortrekkers  (pioneers)  there  was  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  regular  schooling, 
and  parents  were  left  to  impart  such 
knowledge  and  good  behaviour  as  they 
could.  Obviously  the  Bothas  were  superior 
people.  Good  Huguenot  blood  flowed  in 
their  veins,  something  that  can  be  seen 
to-day  in  the  jet-black  hair  and  eyes,  the 
sallow  skin,  and  the  Gallic  gestures  of  the 
General,  accentuated  as  they  are  by  a  bright, 
energetic  face  and  pointed  beard.  Of 
General  Botha's  sister — Mrs.  R.  C.  Hawkin — 
it  was  years  ago  said  by  a  very  famous  and 
observant  English  gentleman  :  "  She  is  the 
most  charming  lady  in  South  Africa."  And 
to  his  daughter  has  descended  the  family 
graces  and  womanly  charm.  Now,  when  it 
.  is  considered  that  the  parents  of  these  people 
were  generally  occupied  in  fighting  the 
Zulus,  or  watching  their  flocks  and  herds 
miles  away  from  civilisation,  the  thing  is  so 
amazing  that  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
innate  breeding  of  a  very  exceptional 
kind.  It  certainly  affords  ample  study  for 
speculation  upon  the  power  of  heredity. 

General  Botha  is  not  a  scholar  in  the 
sense  that  such  highly  cultured  men  as 
Generals  Smuts  and  Hertzog  are,  but  he  is 
far  from  being  unlettered.  He  speaks  a 
simple,  homely  Dutch  that  is  probably 
despised  by  scholars,  but  then  he  would 
speak  simply,  no  matter  how  highly  he  were 
educated.  It  is  his  nature  to  be  simple,  and, 
after  all,  his  homely  eloquence  enables  him 
to  tell  unpleasant  truths  more  pleasantly 
than  anybody  else  can,  and  to  get  his 
listeners  to  accept  philosophically  all  the 
unpleasantness  of  hard  facts.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  do  this  without  a  very  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  personal  magnetism  and 
a  prodigious  amount  of  hidden  force  and 
will-power.  Few  men  are  so  symbolic  of 
the  iron  behind  the  glove.  General  Botha, 
once  he  has  decided  on  a  thing,  does  it. 
His  methods  are  almost  inconceivably  gentle 
and  pacific,  but  by  amazing  patience, 
perseverance,  and  attention  to  detail,  he 
succeeds.  He  has  the  same  way  of  handling 
children  and  animals,  and  over  each  his 
influence  is  remarkable.  His  continuity  of 
purpose  is  very  great.  As  a  boy  he 
practically  taught  himself  to  read  and  write, 
and  his  handwriting  is  not  that  of  an 
uncultured  person.  As  a  man  he  has  of 
recent  years  mastered  English  sufficiently 
well  to  speak  it  publicly.  Zulu  he  knows 
well  and  speaks  fluently,  and  Sesuto — most 
difficult  of  native  languages — is  not  by  any 
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means  unknown  to  him.  Summed  up,  one 
might  call  General  Botha  the  apotheosis  of 
the  self-made  man — a  self-made  gentleman. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  few  incidents  of 
his  wonderful  career. 

As  a  boy,  Louis  Botha — pronounced 
"Boerter" — in  common  with  the  sons  of 
other  pastoral  Boers,  trekked  yearly  into 
Zululand  to  find  fresh  pasture  for  his  father's 
sheep  and  cattle.  It  was  at  a  restless  period 
in  the  histoiy 
of  that  blood- 
drench  e  d 
country,  and  it 
followed  the 
strife  and 
anxiety  of 
many  tragic 
years,  in  which 
the  Boers 
fought  for 
their  homes  and 
lives.  Young 
Botha  was  just 
eighteen  when 
he  made  his 
first  trip  in 
charge  of  cattle. 
He  was  born 
in  1863  at 
Grr  ey  t  0  wn  , 
Natal,  and 
therefore,  in 
the  first  place, 
was  a  British 
subject.  But  by 
the  migration, 
in  1867,  of 
his  parents  to 
Harrismith,  in 
the  Orange 
Free  State,  he 
achieved  Boer 
nationality,  and 
this  led  to  his 
present  remark- 
able position. 

The  history  of  this  is  both  curious  and 
romantic.  Following  the  Zulu  War  of  1879, 
quarrels  broke  out  between  the  supporters  of 
Dinizulu,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Usibepu, 
a  powerful  chief.  The  king's  party  called 
on  the  Boers  for  help,  offering  them,  as  a 
reward,  a  tract  of  territory  which  included 
St.  Lucia  Bay.  Several  hundred  men  under 
Lucas  Meyer  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on 
the  leader's  staff  was  young  Louis  Botha, 
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jnst  turned  twenty-one. 
defeated   Usibepu's   army, 


The  Boers  easily 
and   among   the 


most  valuable  services  recorded  were  those 
of  the  future  Premier  of  United  South 
Africa.  Dinizulu  was  established  over 
Zululand,  and  the  Boers  received  their 
promised  land,  upon  which  they  founded  a 
new  republic  with  Lucas  Meyer  as  President. 
The  capital  was  laid  at  Yryheid  (Freedom), 
but  even  greater  hopes  were  entertained  of 
St.  Lucia  Bay,  the  port.  Louis  Botha  had 
by    now    been     made    a    field -cornet    and 

chairman  of 
the  inspection 
committee 
formed  to 
apportion  the 
land.  He  laid 
out  a  town 
on  the  shores 
of  St.  Lucia 
Bay,  but,  to 
his  bitter 
chagrin  and 
that  of  the 
Boers  generally, 
the  British 
Government  in 
1886,  while 
acknowledging 
the  independ- 
ence of  the 
new  republic, 
refused  to  allow^ 
it  access  to  the 
sea.  Louis 
Botha's  town 
was,  in  conse- 
quence, never 
built,  and  the 
young  designer 
went  off 
and  consoled 
himself  by 
marrying 
Annie  Emmett, 
a  direct 
descendant  of 
the  great  Irish 
patriot.  This  union  supplied  a  vast  fund  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  such  as  even  the 
problematical  future  of  St.  Lucia  Bay  would 
almost  certainly  have  failed  to  do.  Mrs. 
Botha  proved  in  every  way  fitted  to  help  her 
husband's  upward  career,  and  many  a  time 
it  was  only  the  stimulation  of  her  advice  and 
presence  that  kept  him  in  public  life. 

"I  have  seen  General  Botha,"  says  a 
sympathetic  friend,  "sitting  for  hours  on 
the  stoep  where  formerly  Rhodes  had  sat. 
He  was  sick  of  politics  and  entertainment, 
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longing  to  be  back  on  his  farm  in  the 
Transvaal.  Hertzog  was  heaping  insults  on 
him,  the  English  element  had  not  yet  learned 
to  know  his  great  sincerity.  The  sweet 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  his  wife 
alone  decided  him  .  .  .  They  sat  hand  in 
hand  for  hours.  I  never  saw  another  such 
happy  couple  .  .  .  they  understood  each 
other  perfectly." 

What  has    England   not  gained   by  the 
resolute    sweetness    of     Robert    Emmett's 
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descendant  ?  And  yet,  for  practical  purposes, 
Mrs.  Botha  is  a  Boer.  Recently,  in  a  book 
on  South  Africa,  the  phrase  occurred  :  "  I 
heard  of  a  young  Boer  Montgomery  who 
shot  an  amazing  number  of  lions."  On  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  the  remains  of  the 
Boer  occupation  are  said  to  be  an  Inch,  a 
Smith,  and  a  McGregor.  Mrs.  Louis  Botha 
is  a  Boer  of  the  same  kind,  a  true  patriot, 
whose  determined  jaw  reveals  the  resolution 
of  her  fine  character  through  all  the  gentle- 
ness and   woman's  charm.      Her  sons  are 


manly,  unaffected  boys,  possessing  an 
immense  admiration  for  their  father,  and 
the  resolution  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Louis  was  asked,  when  quite  a  boy,  what  he 
intended  to  become,  and  his  reply  was : 
"  Either  a  farmer  or  Prime  Minister."  He 
seemed  to  think  these  included  all  the 
available  professions  in  the  world ;  but 
he  is  now  a  soldier,  although  not,  as 
reported,  the  Manic  Botha  who  led  a 
column  against  the  Germans. 

It  might  readily  be  con- 
^,:,  .:  -  .:r^::.:^.^)vJ  ceived  that  were  General 
Botha's  a  bitter,  unforgiving 
nature,  or  even  a  warlike 
one,  his  marriage  with  an 
exiled  Emmett  would  in 
such  circumstances  and 
environment  lead  to  a  legacy 
of  brooding  hatred  for  all 
things  English.  But  once 
again  let  it  be  said — 
although  his  most  spec- 
tacular triumphs  have  been 
achieved  in  war — General 
Botha  is  essentially  a  man 
of  peace.  All  his  instincts 
are  pacific.  He,  above  all 
others,  persuaded  the  Boers 
to  make  peace  with  the 
English,  and  then,  taking 
leave  of  his  staff,  he  broke 
into  tears  and  said  :  "  My 
days  of  rest  are  over.  I 
shall  only  be  able  to  rest 
when  I  am  laid  in  the 
grave."  Tbat  was  his  vow 
to  work  for  peace  between 
the  two  white  races  of  South 
Africa.  At  the  conference 
for  the  unification  of  the 
South  African  Colonies  he 
was  known  as  ''The  Uniter." 
For  peace'  sake  he  took 
General  Hertzog  into  his 
Cabinet.  The  "Bitter- 
Enders  "  called  him  a  pap- 
hroelc  (literally, "  slack-trousers,"  or  poltroon) 
and  a  ja-broer  ("  yes-brother,"  or  trimmer). 
Cartoonists  for  a  time  lived  on  his  phrase 
"  the  hand  of  friendship,"  which  they  called 
Botha's  motto,  depicting  him  with  hands 
abnormally  developed  from  shaking  those  of 
Englishmen. 

Small  things,  perhaps,  to  a  professional 
politician  of  the  carpet-bag  type,  but  every 
taunt  and  every  jibe  a  wound  to  the  simple, 
sensitive,  gentle  man  of  peace,  who  desired 
only    to    end    strife    between     Boers    and 
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Britons.  General  Botha  suffered  infinitely 
more  from  these  attacks  than  he  had  ever 
done  from  the  privations  of  war.  For  peace' 
sake  he  endured  them.  And  little  by  little 
the  magnetism  of  his  person  and  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  aims  gave  him  a  powerful 
majority  among  the  Boers.  Nobody  else 
could  have  handled  his  most  fractious 
followers     in     Parliament.        Few     Prime 


Emmett,  he  found  better  things  to  do  than 
hate  the  English. 

Louis  Botha  began  farming  on  the  bare 
veld  outside  Vryheid  with  scarcely  any 
money.  But  out  of  his  own  labour  he  soon 
had  a  stone  house,  with  an  avenue  of  ever- 
greens three  miles  long  leading  to  it.  And, 
best  of  all,  he  had  a  son.  What  this  meant 
to  his  affectionate,  domesticated  nature  is 
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Though  below  the  age  limit,  the  second  son,  John,  insisted  on  volunteering,  and  is  now  in  the  Capetown  Highlanders. 


Ministers  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
interrupted  by  a  tug  of  the  coat-tails  in  the 
middle  of  an  important  speech,  and  turn 
amiably  round  to  say:  "Wait  a  minute, 
ou  hroer~\\rQ'll  talk  about  that  later  on." 
C^eneral  Botha  suffers  such  little  things  daily 
during  Parliament. 

And  thus  it  was  that  in  1886,  when  he 
consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  St.  Lucia 
^ay  by  marrying  the  descendant  of  Robert 


best  told  in  a  little  speech  made  in  Holland 
after  the  war.  He  was  telling,  in  simple, 
homely  words  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart,  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  Great 
War,  and  a  Dutch  writer  said  of  the 
narrative — 

"  You  should  have  heard  him  tell  of  the 
anxiety  he  experienced  when  once,  in  a 
battle,  he  saw  his  thirteen-year-old  little  son 
engaged  near  by,  while  he  had,  above  all,  to 
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go  on  giving  orders.  Every  glance  his  eyes 
could  spare  was  directed  upon  the  spot  where 
the  little  fellow  was  .  .  .  Suddenly  he  saw 
a  boy  of  just  that  size  fall.  A  thousand 
agonising  thoughts  flashed  through  him  .  .  . 
But  not  his  child  .  .  .  No,  a  little  Kaffir  had 
fallen,  luckily  not  dead.  And  when  the 
father  again  met  his  boy,  how  he  pressed 
him  to  his  heart !  " 

Trees,  animals,  children — the  big  brave 
man  loves  them  all.  Such  a  nature  as  his 
inevitably  made  him  a  successful  farmer. 
He  loved  and  gloried  in  the  land  he  tilled, 
and  every  call  to  leave  home  was  an  acute 
sacrifice.  These  calls  were  frequent.  First, 
union  of  the  struggling  little  new  republic 


peaceful  young  farmer  was  forced  from  his 
home  and  made  a  member  of  the  first 
Yolksraad.  Here  he  actively  opposed  the 
concessions  and  monopohes  which  were 
being  granted  right  and  left  by  President 
Kruger,  and  in  some  bitter  debates  he 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  country. 

At  length  came  the  Great  War,  and  this 
brought  triumphs  familiar  to  everybody. 
The  Boers,  in  the  beginning,  were  barnacled 
by  the  old  generals,  and  it  was  only  by 
resolutely  opposing  the  wishes  of  his 
Commander-in-Chief  that  Louis  Botha 
achieved  the  victories  that  made  him  world- 
famous. 
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had  to  be  made  with  the  more  powerful 
Transvaal.  It  was  accomplished  in  1888, 
and  henceforth  Botha  became  a  burgher  of 
President  Kruger's,  and  an  active  opponent 
as  well.  In  1895  Kruger  and  Joubert 
struggled  for  the  Presidency,  and  Botha 
fought  against  the  strong  old  dictator.  Two 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  M'babane,  in 
Swaziland,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Native 
Commissioner.  This  was  a  short,  unwilling 
exile,  and  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Yryheid.  Then  came  the 
Jameson  Raid,  and  once  again  it  was  a  call 
to  arms,  Botha  watching  the  borders  of  the 
Republic.  The  Raid  and  all  its  excitement 
passed,  but  at  the  age   of   thirty-four  the 


Well,  the  war  ended  at  last,  and  Botha 
set  to  work  to  make  peace  between  Boers 
and  Britons.  How  few  there  are  in  Europe 
who  know  of  his  labours  !  The  military 
exploits  of  the  past  and  the  present  stand  out, 
because  they  are  in  direct  physical  relation 
to  Europe,  while  the  labours  for  peace  are 
obscured  because  moral  and  indirect.  Yet 
General  Botha  has  striven  unceasingly  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  to  make  peace,  and  only 
three  years  to  make  war.  And  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  half  a  miUion  unbending,  heroic 
Boers  is  an  infinitely  greater  achievement 
than  the  capture  of  five  thousand  arsenical 
Germans.  There  is  no  doubt  which  task 
has    given    General    Botha   more    sleepless 
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nights  and  anxious  days,  or  upon  which  of 
the  two  he  sets  the  higher  value. 

Now,  having  conquered  German  West 
Africa,  he  has  to  fight  a  bitter  electoral 
campaign,  and  the  longing  will  often  be 
with  him  to  leave  all  the  turbulence  of 
public  hfe  and  go  back  to  his  farm.  For 
he  still  has  a  farm — not  the  one  at  Yryheid, 
for  that  monument  to  first  endeavour  was 
destroyed  by  Kaffirs  and  hooligans  during 
the  war,  and  its  avenue  of  evergreens 
ruthlessly  hacked  down.  But  at  Standerton 
is  a  second  farm,  on  which  are  grown  fine 
crops  of  mealies  (maize).  General  Botha 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  future  of  mealies, 
which  he  declares  will  one  day  be  the  food 
of  the  world.  In  the  first  Transvaal 
Government  formed  after  the  war  he  carried 
out  with  immense  energy  the  duties  of 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  everywhere 
induced  the  farmers  to  grow  two  blades  of 
maize  where  one  had  grown  before. 

And  while  be  longs  for  the  day  that  will 
bring  racial  peace  to  Soutli  Africa,  and 
allow  him  to  retire  to  tbe  obscurity  of  his 
farm.  General  Botha  roams  unaffectedly 
about  Rhodes's  wonderful   estate,  watching 


the  trees  and  the  animals  with  loving  eyes. 
Often  he  rides  around  on  tours  of  inspection 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for,  like 
Ehodes,  he  is  a  very  early  riser  and  an 
equally  hard  worker.  At  eight  o'clock 
sbarp  a  hearty  breakfast  is  taken,  quite 
English  in  character,  with  its  porridge, 
bacon,  and  eggs,  and  by  half -past  eight  the 
Prime  Minister  is  on  the  way  to  his  office. 
Except  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  ride,  General 
Botha  has  little  rest.  His  work  is  long, 
methodical,  and  cautious.  A  draft  letter, 
for  example,  is  torn  into  tiny  pieces  after 
being  copied.  And  in  spite  of  having  the 
services  of  Dr.  Bok,  a  brilliant  secretary. 
General  Botha  carefully  writes  out  many 
important  communications  in  his  own  hand. 
This  is  no  place  to  enter  into  the  political 
greatness  of  General  Smuts,  with  whom 
everything  of  the  slightest  importance  is 
discussed  by  the  Premier.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  combination  of  the  two  men 
has  produced  striking  results  both  in  South 
African  politics  and  WeltpoUtik.  And  the 
future  of  England's  vast  self-governing 
Dominion  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  these 
two  great  Boers. 
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Botha's   bukghers  on  the   makch   through   the  sandy   desert  which  the   Germans 
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IMSY'S  sbarp  grey- 
blue  eyes  caught 
sight  of  the  old 
man  hesitating  on 
the  kerb,  apparently 
looking  with  trepi- 
dation at  the  traffic. 
The  General's  hair 
was  very  white, 
though  still 
abundant,  and  his 
figure  was  a  little  bent  with  rheumatism,  so 
to  Jimsy's  seven-year-old  mind  he  w^as  very 
old  indeed,  and  he  felt  certain  that  the 
dangers  of  the  street  were  filling  him  with 
anxiety. 

How  could  he  know  that  the  General  was 
merely  hesitating  whether  he  should  go 
along  to  the  Rag  and  get  a  game  of  bridge, 
or  do  the  pohte  and  call  on  Lady  Cotrell, 
whose  "At  Home  "  day  it  was,  to  congratulate 
her  on  her  husband  having  just  been  made 
Adjutant-General  ?  He  had  just  decided 
that  it  was  no  good  trying  to  get  a  reputa- 
tion for  politeness  when  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  one  of  the  crustiest,  most 
arbitrary  old  veterans  who  had  ever  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  Army  List,  when  he 
heard  the  small  but  quite  pleasant  piping  at 
his  side.  Jimsy  had  felt  impelled  to  offer 
his  services  on  two  accounts — one  w^as  that 
Mary  had  taught  him  always  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  to  old  men,  no  matter  how  bad 
their  tempers  w^ere,  and  the  other  was  Scout 
Law,  which  commanded  that  he  should  do 
some  good  act  every  day. 

"  Can  I  see  you  across,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 
*'  You  can  trust  me — Fm  used  to  the  motors." 
For  a  moment  the  General  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  service  offered  him. 
Then  his  bushy  white  eyebrows,  which  had 
been  wont  to  strike  terror  into  the  subalterns, 


crumpled  together,  and  he  swore  roundly 
down  at  the  small  uncovered  head,  for  Jimsy 
had  politely  raised  his  shabby  old  cap. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Do  you 
think  I'm  old  and  infirm,  and  want  to  be 
led  about  like  a  blind  man  ?  1  may  be  old, 
but  I'm  not  a  Crimean  veteran." 

The  General  was  distinctly  annoyed.  Only 
the  other  day  he  had  heard  himself  charac- 
terised as  "  a  back  number "  and  "  an  old- 
fashioned  Tory." 

Jimsy  flinched  a  little  at  the  wrath  in  the 
old  man's  tone,  but  he  had  caught  the  word 
Crimea. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  rude,  and,  of  course,  you'd  have 
a  red   coat  on    if    you  were    one  of    the 

Crimean "     He  had  just  caught  sight  of 

the  old  man's  face,  now  turned  full  upon  him. 

"Why Oh,   sir,    aren't    you    General 

Drayton  ?  "*  If  Jimsy  had  accidentally  found 
a  shilling  in.  the  gutter,  his  voice  could  not 
have  been  more  excited  and  joyful.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  found  a  long-lost  friend, 
and  the  admiration  in  the  piping  voice  was 
like  sweet  music  to  the  General.  His  eye- 
brows uncrumpled  themselves,  and  he  looked 
for  the  first  time  with  some  interest  at  the 
impertinent  youngster. 

"Suppose  I  am.  What  do  you  know 
about  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lots,  sir,  and  I've  always  wanted  to 
see  you  !  It  was  you  who  led  that  charge 
against  the  black  people  in  India,  when 
everyone  thought  you  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  and  your  men  followed  you  through 
the  pass  and  stuck  tight  to  you,  and  you 
got  the  y.C.  Why,  I  can  see  it  on  your 
cheek  ! " 

"  What  ? " 

"  The  cut  you  got,  sir,  and  you  just  went 
on,  all  covered   with   blood  !     Oh,   it  was 
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great !  I  love  hearing  about  it."  The  grey 
eyes  were  shining  Hke  stars  np  at  the 
wrinkled,  crabbed  face — he  looked  like  a  boy 
who  sees  a  fairy  tale  come  true.  He  was  so 
far  away  from  the  traffic  in  Piccadilly  that 
the  General  caught  the  infection,  and  was 
back  again  riding  grimly  to  what  he  thought 
would  be  certain  death.  Something  stirred 
his  old  blood,  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes 
gleamed,  too,  not  with  the  freshness  of  the 
boy's,  but  with  proud  reminiscence.  Yes, 
after  that  charge  his  name  had  rung  through 
the  whole  of  England  even  before  tlie  advent 
of  the  halfpenny  press.  No  one  had  dared 
to  call  him  "a  back  number"  then. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  more  to  himself 
than  the  little  guttersnipe  that  Jimsy  looked 
in  his  worn-out  clothes — "  it  2ms  great. 
But  how  did  you  know  me,  boy  ?  Who 
told  you  about  that  charge  ?  " 

"My  mother,  sir.  WeVe  got  a  picture 
of  you  that  hangs  on  the  wall  alongside  of 
one  of  my  father,  because  my  father  was  a 
soldier,  too.  I'm  a  Boy  Scout.  I  think  my 
father  knew  you,  sir." 

The  General  looked  at  him  and  smiled 
indulgently. 

"Served  under  me,  perhaps.  I've  been 
responsible  for  a  good  many  thousand 
privates  in  my  time.     What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Jimsy  O'Brien,  sir." 

"  Well,  Jimsy  O'Brien,  I'm  glad  you're  a 
Scout,  though  whether   the  movement  will 

do  as  much   good  as "      He   suddenly 

remembered  the  tender  years  of  his  admirer, 
and  did  not  repeat  the  arguments  used  with 
such  force  yesterday  against  Colonel  Morriss, 
who  was  too  ridiculously  sanguine,  and 
obviously  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  "  But  I'm  not  so  old  that  I  need  be 
a  kind  act  to  any  Scout.  Here,  my  boy." 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  one 
of  the  King's  shillings.  But  Jimsy's  face, 
scrupulously  clean  and  covered  with  little 
yellow  freckles,  flushed  hotly. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — I  couldn't,  thank  you  !  It's 
enough  for  me  that  I've  talked  with  you. 
I  never  thought  I'd  do  that."  He  hesitated, 
and  the  General  saw  that  some  request  was 
hovering  on  his  eager  lips. 

"  Well,  what  else  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said 
the  General  almost  good-humouredly. 

"  Would  you — would  you  shake  hands 
with  me  ? " 

If  Jimsy  had  asked  for  one  of  his  many 
medals,  the  General  could  not  have  been 
niore  surprised. 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  "  He  was  on  the  point 
of  laughing,  when  he  saw  the  earnestness  of 


the  youngster's  eyes.  He  was  seventy,  but 
he  had  once  been  seven,  too,  and  this  saved 
him  from  a  bad  blunder. 

"  Certainly,  my  boy.  I'm  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  I  hope 
you  mean  to  be  one,  too,  later  on." 

So  the  strange  little  scene  was  enacted 
amid  the  hurry  and  scurry,  the  languid 
indifference  and  the  feverish  excitement  of 
one  of  the  busiest  tlioroughfares  in  the 
world.  But  Piccadilly  is  used  to  strange 
sights,  so  that  the  spectacle  of  the  white- 
haired  old  man,  who  tried  to  be  erect  in 
spite  of  his  rheumatism,  and  a  thin,  little 
guttersnipe  gravely  shaking  hands  excited 
no  comment. 

The  General  crossed  the  street,  and  Jimsy 
saluted  in  true  military  fashion  and  was 
gone. 

"  Eummy  little  chap  !  "  muttered  the 
General.  "  Makings  of  a  nice  lad  in  him, 
I'm  sure.  Fancy  him  knowing  me  !  "  He 
smiled  under  his  moustache  as  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  taxi.  Then  the  smile  changed 
into  a  sigh,  for  Jimsy  reminded  the  General 
of  what  he  nowadays  tried  to  forget — his  only 
son's  death  seven  years  ago,  and  with  him  all 
his  hopes  and  happiness.  If  only  he  had  not 
been  responsible  for  sending  him  to  that 
fever-haunted  district  !•  If  only  he  had  not 
suggested  to  the  War  Office  that  his  son 
would  be  better  out  of  England  for  a  while  ! 
If  he  had  not  too  hastily  interfered,  the  silly 
entanglement  would  have  blown  over.  Many 
a  man  has  had  a  fancy  for  a  pretty  face, 
and  got  over  it,  without  being  sent  out  of 
England. 

The  General  played  bridge  execrably  that 
afternoon.  When  he  found  himself  trumping 
his  partner's  trick,  his  cup  of  disgust  w^as 
complete. 

"  He  gets  more  irritable  and  dogmatic 
every  day,"  said  his  partner,  after  General 
Drayton  had  departed  to  his  flat  in 
Westminster. 

The  other  man  tore  the  score  off  the 
marker.  "  It's  all  come  on  since  his  son  died. 
Bit  sorry  for  him.  .  .  .  Rotten  to  belong 
to  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  have  no  one  to 
look  after  you  or  care  for  you.  Hope  it 
won't  happen  to  me.  But  I've  got  four 
boys,  and  though  I  growl  at  the  expense — 
well,  you  hope  you  won't  be  quite  left  like 
the  old  General." 

II. 

Jimsy  rushed  into  the  small  attic  room  in 
Pimhco  with  so  much  speed  and  velocity 
that  he   nearly   impaled   his   hand   on   the 
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needle  that  his  mother  plied  from  morning 
to  night,  except  when  she  was  too  ill  to 
struggle  out  of  bed. 

"  Oh,  Jimsy  boy,  have  you  hurt  yourself  ? 
Shure,  and  what  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  him  ! ''  gasped  Jimsy,  out  of 
breath  from  the  climb  up  the  stairs. 
"  Mother,  he  shook  hands  ivith  me ! "  He 
looked  with  radiant  pride  into  his  mother's 
face,  w^hich  would  still  have  been  pretty  if 
she  had  not  been  so  thin. 

*'  And  with  w^honi  w^ould  you  be  shaking 
hands,  child  ?  " 

**  With  General  Drayton,  mother." 

He  ran  to  the  picture  on  the  wall,  and  did 
not  hear  his  mother's  gasp  of  astonishment. 
"  He's  like  himself,  of  course,  but  he  looks 
older.  He  said  he  hoped  I'd  be  a  soldier 
one  day,  too,  and  I  will,  won't  I,  mother  ?  " 

The  needle  had  dropped  on  to  the  fine 
muslin  that  tried  her  beautiful  grey-blue 
eyes — real  Irish  ones— and  her  face  had 
grown  strangely  white.  After  a  bit  she 
roused  herself,  for  she  would  not  disappoint 
this  son  of  hers  of  his  pleasure  in  the  event. 
"And  how  would  that  be  happening,  Jimsy  ?  " 

He  told  his  little  story,  and  Mary  O'Brien 
watched  his  face  with  loving  eyes.  Surely 
it  wasn't  her  fancy  entirely  that  he  was 
more  intelligent  than. other  boys  of  his  age. 
And  hadn't  he  just  the  look  of  his  father, 
too,  when  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  talking  as  fast  as  his  tongue  could 
wag  ?  And  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
face  that  had  been  lacking  in  his  father's. 
The  photograph  on  the  wall  showed  a 
handsome  man  enough,  but  the  mouth 
under  the  moustache  was  weak,  and  the 
lines  of  the  chin  w-ere  too  good-humoured 
and  pleasure-loving.  Jimsy  gave  promise 
of  better  things,  and  though  she  had  loved 
the  dead  man  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
tender,  faithful  heart,  she  had  not  been 
bli'ud  to  his  faults. 

"Well,  it  was  a  grand  happening,"  she 
said,  when  Jimsy  paused  for  breatii,  "  and 
it's  yourself  that  is  a  proud  boy  the  night. 
But  it's  bed,  Jimsy  boy,  for  you  were  a  bit 
late  this  morning  getting  up." 

Jimsy  had  to  rise  before  six,  for  at  that 
hour  he  was  due  at  the  little  paper-shop 
round,  the  corner  to  deliver  newspapers 
before  he  went  to  school. 

That  night  Jimsy  dreamed  he  was  heading 
a  charge  down  Piccadilly,  mowing  down 
motor-cars  and  'buses  like  so  much  grass, 
and  he  fancied  it  was  a  gold  medal  being 
pinned  on  his  chest  when  his  mother's  hand 
awakened  him.     He  opened  his  eyes,  not  to 


behold  his  Sovereign  decorating  him,  but  to 
see  a  dingy  room  that  no  amount  of  scrubbing 
and  dusting  could  make  look  clean,  for  the 
paper  had  l)een  on  the  walls  for  countless 
years,  and  the  ceiling  was  broken  and  stained 
wdth  the  rain.  But,  such  as  the  room  was, 
Mary  O'Brien  was  glad  to  keep  it  over  their 
heads. 

It  was  a  wet  morning,  and  Jimsy  had 
an  antipathy  to  rain,  so  that  Mary  had  to 
remind  him  that  soldiers  do  not  carry  an 
umbrella  with  their  knapsack,  or  creep  under 
cover  at  the  first  rain-drops. 

"  My  coat  is  so  thin  !  "  sighed  Jimsy.  "  It 
goes  through  you  in  a  jiffy,  and  then  you're 
uncomfortable  like  at  school." 

Jimsy  toiled  up  and  down  innumerable 
stairs  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half,  for  most 
of  his  round  consisted  of  flats  which  seemed 
to  him  to  rise  to  the  topmost  parts  of  the 
earth,  like  Jacob's  ladder. 

He  had  only  a  few  more  papers  to  deliver, 
and  he  would  be  free  to  run  home.  This 
block  of  flats  was  his  last  lot.  The  ha'penny 
paper  at  No.  10,  and  The  Times  at  No.  11. 

He  was  thrusting  the  end  under  the  door 
at  the  latter  flat,  when  it  unexpectedly 
opened. 

"  Don't  do  that.     Give  it  to  me." 

Jimsy  stood  transfixed  beside  the  milk- 
can.  Eor  No.  11  w^as  evidently  the  home 
of  General  Drayton.  The  great  man,  in  a 
padded  dressing-gown,  looking  abominably 
bad-tempered,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Oh,"  said  Jimsy,  "  I  didn't  know  you 
lived  here  !  " 

The  General  was  just  closing  the  door, 
not  having  vouchsafed  to  notice  the  errand- 
boy,  but  somehow  he  remembered  the  voice, 
wath  its  note  of  hero  worship. 

He  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  again. 
"  Oh,  are  you  the  Boy  Scout  I  met  in 
Piccadilly  ?     Do  you  deliver  papers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  before  I  go  to  school."  Jimsy 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  w^ell -furnished  hall, 
the  w^alls  of  which  were  hung  with  strange- 
looking  w^eapons.  The  General  saw  his  eyes 
glued  to  them,  and  he  made  a  queer  sound 
that  might  have  been  meant  for  a  laugh, 
only  the  General  was  in  such  a  bad  temper. 

"  Looking  at  my  collection  of  Indian 
weapons,  eh  ?  You  can  come  in  and  see 
them,  if  you  like." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir.  Shall  I  bring  in 
the  milk  ?  " 

"  The  milk  ?  Is  it  milk  in  that  can  ? 
Yes,  I  suppose  you'd  better  bring  it  in. 
Not  a  servant  in  the  flat !  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  eh  ?     Had  occasion  to  rebuke 
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my  man  last  night—  gross  breach  of  discipline, 
out  without  leave— and  he  and  his  wife 
packed  their  boxes  and  went  off  immediately. 
All  alone  in  the  flat.  What  am  I  to  do  for 
breakfast,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 
*'  Haven't  you  had  none,  sir  ?    I  can  make 


"  We're  not  in  the  backwoods,"  replied 
the  General,  looking  helplessly  at  the  milk- 
can.  ''There's  a  kitchen  in  here,  wath  a 
thing  called  a  gas  cooker."  He  was  very 
anxious  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Was  it  possible 
the  guttersnipe  could  produce  one  ? 


"Jirasy,  in  the  doorway,  gasped.     The  General  was  treating  his  mother  like  the  Queen." 


tea — mother  says  I'm  rather  stravagant 
with  the  tea,  but  it's  nice— and  I  can  boil 
an  egg.  Oh,  General,  do  let  me  get  you 
some  breakfast !  Of  course,  as  a  Scout,  I've 
learned  how  to  make  a  fire  of  sticks,  and 
hoil  a  kettle " 


"  I  know,"  said  Jimsy  confidently.    "  You 

put   a    penny    in    the    slot Oh,   it's 

not  that  sort !  My !  What  a  fine  big 
room  ! " 

It  was  so  large  that  he  looked  the  very 
smallest  shrimp  of  a  cook  that  ever  promised 
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a  General  some  breakfast.  The  owner 
expressed  a  few  donbts  on  the  subject. 

"I  can  reallj,  sir.  I  get  mother's  when 
she  isn't  well.  You  boil  an  e^g  three  and 
a  half  minutes  if  you  want  it  all  runny,  and 
if  you  want  it  more  settled,  it's  a  good  four. 
It's  queer  like  the  eggs  have  been  lately — 
you  have  to  eat  them  without  thinking  about 
them.  Have  you  found  that,  sir  ?  "  Jimsy 
had  seized  on  a  kettle,  and  was  filling  it  at 
the  sink.  "  And  they've  been  so  dear,  too. 
Mother  and  me,  we  have  half  an  egg  each 
when  they're  'spensive." 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  halve  an  egg  ?  " 
said  the  General,  interested  in  the  pro- 
position. 

"Mother  eats  the  top,  and  I  eat  the 
bottom.  I  used  to  eat  the  top,  but  it's  hard 
it  is  to  tell  just  when  you've  come  to  the 
half,  isn't  it  ?     And  I  hate  to  cheat  mother." 

The  General  looked  round  in  a  futile  sort 
of  way,  and  then  fled,  with  The  Times 
grasped  in  his  hand.  "  If  you  can  get  me 
some  tea,  I'm  your  grateful  servant ;  but, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  blow  yourself  up  ! 
I  don't  know  what  we're  coming  to  nowa- 
days with  servants.  It's  this  democratic 
spirit " 

To  say  that  Jimsy  enjoyed  getting  that 
breakfast  would  be  greatly  understating  the 
truth.  He  revelled  in  it  all,  his  reconnoitring 
of  the  larder — helped  by  a  kitchen  chair — 
his  experiments  with  the  gas-taps — it  was 
wonderful  that  he  did  not  get  blown  up— 
his  hunt  for  the  bread,  which  coyly  reposed 
in  a  big  earthenware  jar,  his  careful  timing 
of  the  eggs  by  the  large  kitchen  clock. 
Had  the  cook  suddenly  come  back,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  his  astonishment  at  the 
size  and  stock  of  the  larder — enough  pro- 
visions for  a  siege,  thought  Jimsy — and  even 
the  most  careful  of  managers  could  not  have 
ladled  out  the  tea  with  more  exactitude  than 
did  the  small  Scout,  for  that  he  should 
waste  one  grain  of  the  General's  tea  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

The  General,  trying  to  read  The  Times  in 
the  dining-room,  was  suddenly  served  a 
scurvy  trick  by  his  memory.  He  heard  his 
boy  Tom  whistling  softly  somewhere  in  the 
house.  Tom  had  always  a  habit  of  whistling 
softly  when  he  w^as  pleased  and  happy,  and 
though  the  General  had  often  told  him  to 
"  stop  that  infernal  noise,"  he  had  secretly 
loved  it.  Tom  was  happy,  and  he  was 
whistling  that  morning. 

Tom? 

No,  only  the  guttersnipe  who  delivered 
newspapers. 


But  the  trick  had  deceived  bim  for  the 
moment,  and  the  General  let  the  leader  drop 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  If  only 
he  had  known,  Tom  should  have  married 
any  kind  of  a  nonentity  if  he  would  have 
stopped  with  him.  By  this  time  he  might 
have  had  Scout  grandsons. 

At  that  moment  the  General  heard  a  voice 
calling  :  "  General,  General !  " 

He  went  and  opened  the  door. 

A  small  boy,  beaming  with  pride,  but  still 
a  little  anxious  about  the  quality  of  the  egg 
— you  really  never  could  tell — was  standing 
outside. 

"It's  ready.  General,  and  I've  cut  the 
bread-and-butter." 

"  Capital !     But  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  in  the  kitchen.  I  don't  think  I've 
found  the  proper  cloth,  but  it's  quite  clean." 

Jimsy  could  not  understand  why  the 
General  laughed.  Where  else  should  he  put 
the  breakfast,  and  such  a  fine  room  as  it 
was,  too  ? 

There,  on  the  deal  w^ood  table,  partly 
covered  by  a  large,  clean  kitchen  cloth  used 
for  wiping  dishes,  was  the  General's  break- 
fast. The  crockery  was  rather  assorted — for 
Jimsy's  own  larder  contained  hardly  two  cups 
alike,  and  he  saw  nothing  unseemly  in  a 
plate  that  did  not  match  the  cup  and  saucer — 
but  otherwise  the  breakfast  was  a-s  good  as  it 
could  be.  And  the  General  ate  and  drank, 
and  was  thankful.  He  could  only  induce 
Jimsy  to  take  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter, 
w^iich  he  choked  down  to  please  his  hero,  for 
he  was  much  too  excited  to  eat. 

Many  strange  things  had  happened  to  the 
General  in  his  long  career.  He  had  had 
breakfast  in  many  strange  lands  and  places 
— in  camp,  in  the  middle  of  forests,  in 
rough  shanties,  even  on  horseback — but  he 
had  never  had  breakfast  before  among  his 
own  pots  and  pans.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
distinct  liking  for  this  resourceful  slip  of 
a  boy,  whose  eyes  watched  him  anxiously  like 
those  of  a  faithful  dog.  Tom  might  have 
had  just  such  a  one. 

*  The  General  extracted  the  information 
from  Jimsy  that  his  mother  was  a  widow 
who  worked  very  hard  at  needlework,  that 
her  eyes  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
that  she  w^as  anxious  about  Jimsy's  future. 
He  made  a  note  of  her  address,  for  the 
General  was  hatching  a  plan.  A  nice  Irish- 
woman might  like  to  come  and  be  housekeeper 
to  him,  if  he  made  it  worth  her  while.  She 
could  rest  her  eyes,  and  she  would  probably 
be  more  grateful  than  the  average  over- 
fed, pampered  servant.     Of  course,  it  was 
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imforfcunate  that  she  had  an  encumbrance  in 

the  shape  of  a  child,  bnt The  General 

looked  at  Jimsj,  carefully  pouring  him  out 
his  second  cup,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
little  pretence.  He  would  like  to  have  the 
boy  in  the  house,  and  perhaps  see  him  grow 
up  and  take  the  King's  shilling.  Perhaps 
that  might  not  be  necessary  even.  If  he 
grew  up  as  well  as  he  promised — well,  he 
had  neither  chick  nor  child. 

A  few  hours  later  Mary  O'Brien  heard  an 
imperative  knock  on  the  door.  She  was 
getting  Jimsy's  dinner. 

"  Come  in  !  "  she  called,  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  old  man  who  stood  on 
the  threshold.  Saucepan  in  hand,  she  stood 
rooted  to  the  hearthrug.  Had  it  come  at 
last  ?  Was  he  coming  to  take  the  boy  away 
from  her  ? 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried  impulsively.  "  He's 
mine  !  I've  brought  him  up.  He's  mine  ! 
You  can't  claim  him  and  take  him  away 
from  me  ! " 

The  Greneral  stood  aghast  at  this  out- 
hurst.  Probably  he  would  have  turned  away, 
thinking  that  Jimsy's  mother  was  a  lunatic  ; 
but  his  eyes,  still  sharp  in  their  old  age, 
had  caught  sight  of  the  two  photographs  on 
the  wall,  one  his  own,  the  other — Tom's. 

He  marched  up  to  them  and  stared.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  white-faced  woman  still  on 
the  hearthrug. 

"  How — how  did  you  come  by  that  photo- 
graph ?  "  He  pointed  to  that  of  his  son. 
His  own  was  only  cut  out  of  an  illustrated 
paper  ;  the  other  was  a  photographer's  effort. 

"And  why  should  I  not  have  the 
photograph  of  my  husband  ?  "  she  said,  with 
quiet  dignity.  "  I  have  taught  Jimsy  to 
love  his  father's  memory,  even  though  I 
never  expected  I  should  be  left  to  feed  and 
fend  for  him." 

The  General  put  his  hand  to  his  head  like 
a  man  roughly  awakened  from  sleep.  "  Your 
husband  !  "  he  whispered,  and  a  great  fear 
grew  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  wrote  you  himself  the  news,  and  you 
would  not  acknowledge  me.  Maybe  you  are 
surprised  that  I  keep  my  maiden  name,  but, 
if  you  did  not  want  us,  Jimsy  and  I  would 
not  intrude  upon  you." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  the 
General,  who  was  a  keen  judge  of  men  and 
women,  knew  that  the  woman  before  him 
was  speaking  the  truth.  Yes,  the  girl's 
name,  he  remembered,  was  something  Irish. 
O'Brien— yes,  perhaps  it  was  that.  She  had 
been  employed  in  a  florist's  when  his  son 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 


The  woman  had  turned  and  with  trembling 
hands  had  unlocked  a  small  box.  From  it 
she  took  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"He  was  my  husband,"  she  said,  with 
her  head  proudly  in  the  air.  "Were  you 
thinking  it  was  all  a  pretence  that  he 
married  me  ?  " 

Mechanically  the  General  perused  the 
paper.  Yes,  the  marriage  certificate  was 
quite  in  order. 

"  Then  Jimsy  is " 

"  Your  grandson,  but " — and  this  was  the 
cry  of  the  lioness  who  sees  the  hunter 
coming,  "  but  my  son  first." 

"Tom  never  told  me  you  were  married. 
He  wrote  asking  me  if  I  would  give 
my    permission    to   w^ed    you,  and    I    said 

'No' Then   I   got  him   sent  to    West 

Africa. . . .  Believe  me,  I  never  knew — I 
never  knew ! " 

"  Then  the  letter  miscarried,"  said  Mary 
Drayton.  •  "  I  saw  him  writing  it  one  day, 
and  he  told  me  he  w^as  telling  you  the  news. 
We'd  been  married  then  a  month  or  more, 
but  I  never  realised  I  was  doing  him  a  harm 
when  I  married  him.  I  loved  him.... It 
was  a  week  or  two  after  the  letter  that  he 
told  me  he  had  to  go  away,  and  he'd  write 
regularly  to  me,  and  perhaps  you  would 
relent  by  the  time  he  came  home.  I  had 
but  two    letters    when — I    saw    it    in   the 

papers Never  a  farewell  did  1  get,  but 

maybe  he  was  too  ill  to  send  me  word .... 
Jimsy  was  born  later. ..  .You  can't  take 
my  son  from  me  !  " 

The  General  saw  the  whole  thing  in  a 
flash — the  weakness  of  the  man  who  had 
been  afraid  to  confess  the  marriage,  but  had 
merely  tried  to  break  the  ice,  the  dislike  of  a 
scene,  the  consoling  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  write  the  truth  from  a  safe  distance, 
the  quick  attack  of  fever,  perhaps  a  last 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  Mary.  The  General 
hoped  the  latter  surmise  was  true.  Tom  had 
always  been  too  easy-going,  and  rather  afraid 
of  the  Martinet,  as  he  had  called  him. 
Perhaps  a  little  his  own  fault — bark  worse 
than  his  bite.  Anyway,  Mary  must  never 
know  that  his  son  had  failed  her.  Jimsy 
must  never  know  that  his  father  had  been 
so  weak. 

The  General  cleared  his  throat.  "  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  you  say,  the  letter  miscarried. 
I  can  assure  you  I  never  received  it.  Do 
you  think  I  should  have  left  you  hke 
this  ? "  He  looked  with  deep  distaste  at 
the  yellowish,  ugly  walls.  "  My  dear,  is  it 
too  late  to  be  friends  ? "  he  went  on  very 
gently. 
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He  raised  her  thin  hand,  marred  by  the 
pricking  of  the  needle,  and  touched  it  with 
his  lips. 

Jimsy,  in  the  doorway,  gasped.  The 
General  was  treating  his  mofcher  like  the 
Queen! 

"  Jimsy  and  I  have  made  friends.  Won't 
you  make  friends,  too  ?  Won't  you  do  more 
than  that  for  Tom's  sake  ?  Won't  yon  take 
your  rightful  place  as  my  daughter  ?  I'm  a 
lonely,  bad-tempered  old  man,  w4io  makes  an 
enemy  and  loses  a  friend  every  day,  but  I'll 
do  my  best  to  control  my  temper  if  you'll 
come  and  live  with  me." 
■  Mary  began  to  cry  softly,  but  the-  General 
knew  he  had  found  kifch  and  kin  in  his  old 
age.     He  turned  to  the  boy. 

"My  boy,  will  you  come  and  live  with  me 
in  my  flat  ?     I've  got  lots  of  things  to  show 


you — lots  of  things  I  haven't  show^ed  any- 
one for  years.  What  do  you  say,  Boy  Scout, 
eh  ?  " 

"Live  in  that  beautiful  kitchen  !  "  breathed 
Jimsy,  hardly  able  to  believe  his  ears. 
"  Mother,  it's  like  a  palace,  with  big  shining 
things  on  the  walls  that  you  can  see  your 
face  in,  and  you  can't  get  to  the  top  shelf  of 
the  larder  even  if  you  stand  on  a  chair! 
Mother,  why  are  you  crying  ?  Wouldn't 
you  like  it  ?     I'd  like  it  fine  !  " 

Then  Mary  commenced  to  laugh  through 
her  tears,  and  a  rainbow  of  happiness  was 
thrown  from  the  General's  flat  to  the  small 
attic  in  the  Pimlico  back  street.    ' 


Jimsy  knows    noW:  that    fairy   tales    do 
sometimes  come  true. 


A    ROUNDEL 


A    YEAR  ago  were  love  and  mirth 
^^    And  youth's  gay,  careless  flow; 
For  him  flamed  Life  in  all  its  ardent  worth, 

A  year  ago. 

Love  came  with  her  enchanting  glow. 
And  doubly  blessed  his  happy  birth ; 
Yet  those  the  gods  love.  .  .  .    Well,  we  know! 

Beneath  a  nameless  mound  of  earth 

He  lies,  where  daisies  grow, 
Leaving  a  void  in  hearts  that  knew  no  dearth 
A  year  ago. 
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OMMIE  rolled  on  to 
his  side  and  lifted 
the  mosquito  bar. 
There  was  no  one 
in  the  house,  and 
this  annoyed  him. 

"Weslie,"  he 
snapped,  "Wes— 
lie  ! " 

His  voice  rose 

ill     a    querulous 

crescendo,   but  there   was  no  answer,  only 

the  drowsy  hum  of  insects  and  the  eternal 

plaint  of  the  reef. 

Tomniie  always  hated  to  find  himself 
alone.      Where   were  Weslie,  and  Akanesi, 

and — and But  it  was  really  too  much 

trouble  to  recall  the  name  of  each  member 
of  the  household  that  shared  the  honour  of 
supporting  him.  Where  were  they  ?  That 
was  the  point. 

He  blinked  inquiringly  at  the  yellow  sun- 
light streaming  through  the  low  doorway  on 
to  the  mats,  up  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the 
raftered  roof,  but  failed  to  find  an  answer. 
He  needed  a  drink  of  yaquona,"'''  and  there 
was  no  one  to  give  it  him  ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
more  than  likely  that  he  ^^■ould  have  to  get 
it  himself,  which  involved  the  laborious 
process  of  rising,  crossing  the  room  to  the 
three-legired  yaquona  bowl  on  Weslie's 
camphorwood  cliest,  and  returning  to  his 
pile  of  mats  in  the  corner.  Could  anything 
be  more  annoying  ? 

All  of  which  makes  it  appear  that  Tomniie 
was  either  an  infant  or  an  exceedingly  old 
man,  and  he  was  neither,  only  a  white  man 
''gone  native."  There  are  many  like  him 
south  of  the  liine,  men  who  have  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  beaches  and  as  suddenly 
vanished,  to  live  in  seclusive  idleness  as 
the  pet,  the  mascot  of  some  native  tribe, . 
defying  the  curse  of  Adam.  Life  without 
work,  without  responsibility,  almost  without 
thought — these      are     their    maxims,     and 

*  A  root  from  which  a  drink  is  made. 


Tommie  had  followed  them  to  such  purpose 
that  at  fifty  he  was  practically  helpless. 

He  was  vaguely  conscious  that  the  sun 
shone,  that  it  was  pleasant  to  receive  homage 
— and  incidentally  food  and  lodging — that 
he  had  in  no  way  earned,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  easy-going  society  of  those  about  him, 
their  days  of  fishing  and  philandering,  their 
evenings  of  sing-songs  and  revelry,  even 
their  faint  odour  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and,  after 
all,  what  else  mattered — except  yaquona  ? 
Yaquona  was  distinctly  worth  while ;  it 
numbed,  deadened,  rendered  life  a  thing  less 
arduous. 

That  was  why  Tommie  took  so  long  to 
struggle  from  his  pile  of  mats  and  cross  the 
room  ;  that  was  why  —  but  yaquona  can 
account  for  a  good  deal. 

With  some  of  the  muddy  fluid  still  clinging 
to  his  beard,  he  stood  at  the  open  doorway, 
bhnking  into  the  sunlight  like  an  owl  strayed 
from  its  cranny  in  the  light  of  day.  Where 
was  everybody  ?  He  took  his  favourite 
yakawood  stick  and  passed  outside.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  had  descended  upon 
Tommie,  and  he  follow^ed  the  beach  road 
towards  Apia  for  the  first  time  in  twelve 
months. 

He  even  succeeded  in  passing  the 
missionary's  buiigalow,  where  a  white  w^oman, 
with  the  languid  pose  and  tired  eyes  of  the 
Tropics,  reclined  in  a  wicker  chair.  This  was 
exactly  as  Tommie  remembered  having  seen 
her  a  year  ago,  when  she  had  "  striven  "  with 
him,  and  he  guessed  that  she  was  still 
dreaming  of  cool  rains  and  the  other  things 
that  some  white  people  seemed  to  think  worth 
having.  He  shuffled  on  the  faster,  for  to 
him  the  missionary's  wife  represented  every- 
thing that  was  direful. 

Half  a  mile  out  of  Apia  he  came  upon 
a  group  of  natives  squatting  under  a  palm. 
One  of  them  was  laboriously  translating  the 
contents  of  a  Sydney  newspaper,  while  the 
others  listened  with  absorbed  interest.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  Tommie,  so  he  listened, 
too,  at  first  almost  mechanically,  then  with 
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dawning  comprehension,  to  the  news  which 
a  month  ago  had  staggered  the  world. 

Englmid  at  war  ivith  Germany !  His  mind 
refused  to  focus  the  stupendous  fact. 
England  —  Germany  —  war  !  It  was  in- 
credible, another  beach  rumour.  England — 
and  he  was  English  ;  nothing  could  alter  that, 
not  even  ten  years  of  life  as  a  Samoan  in  a 

German  colony.    England He  snatched 

the  paper  from  the  astonished  native's  hand 
and  tried  to  read.  The  letters  swam  before 
his  eyes — yaquona  again. 

"  is  it  true  what  you  have  read,  Malisie  ?  " 
he  demanded,  with  an  absurd  imperiousness. 

The  native  grinned  good  -  naturedly. 
Everyone  humoured  Tommie. 

"  How  otherwise  should  I  know  ? "  he 
retorted. 

"  There  are  such  things  as  fairy  tales," 
suggested  Tommie. 

"See  for  yourself,"  protested  Malisie, 
indicating  the  printed  headlines  with  an 
indignant  finger.  "  War,  war,  war ! 
Beritannia  —  Germanic — war  I  Is  it  not 
enough  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  be,  for  Tommie  turned  slowly 
about  and  shuffled  along  the  beach  road 
with  bowed  head. 

The  Weslie  household  was  somewhat 
concerned  about  Tommie  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Instead  of  displaying  his  usual 
alternate  irritability  and  child-like  pleasure, 
he  lay  on  his  mats  staring  at  the  ceiling. 
He  even  refused  yaquona  on  three  occasions. 
Truly  their  Tommie  was  a  very  sick  man, 
or  his  mind  was  engaged  with  great  thoughts. 

Towards  evening  they  called  in  the  village 
doctor  and  held  a  consultation. 

"Our  Tommie  is  sick,"  they  told  this 
individual,  a  white-haired  Tongan  with  a 
face  like  crumpled  brown  paper  ;  "  we  wish 
you  to  make  him  well." 

And  the  doctor  did  his  best,  even  to 
burning  one  of  his  patient's  vests  wrapped 
up  in  dry  banana-leaf  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirit.  Tommie  seemed  to  have  no  particular 
objection  to  this  treatment,  but  towards 
evening,  when  the  doctor,  driven  desperate 
by  failure  and  the  thought  of  lost "  presents," 
commenced  incantations  which  involved 
squatting  back  on  his  heels  and  howling 
like  a  dog,  a  strange  thing  happened  :  the 
patient  struggled  to  his  feet  and,  with 
strange  oaths  and  well-directed  kicks,  ejected 
his  medical  adviser  from  the  house. 

The  Weslies  clapped  their  hands  and 
clucked  with  delight.  Here  was  their 
Tommie  his  old  self  agam.  The  miracle 
was  accomplished,  and   out  on  the  village 


path,  in  the  moonlight,  they  loaded  the  good 
doctor  with  taro  and  tobacco. 

But  Tommie  must  have  suffered  a  relapse, 
for  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  staring, 
staring  at  the  steady  flame  of  the  Weslies' 
candle-nut  with  puckered  brow  and  troubled 
eyes.  The  wheels  of  his  memory  had  been 
jerked  into  motion,  and  the  thoughts  they 
evolved  alternately  frightened  and  fascinated 
him. 

In  the  morning  he  was  gone. 

The  Weslies  could  not  have  been  more 
perturbed  over  the  loss  of  a  pet  turtle. 
They  scoured  the  beach  and  the  bush 
without  result. 

"  He  was  a  great  man  over  there,"  said 
Akanesi,  nodding  vaguely  out  to  sea.  "  Did 
he  not  tell  us  of  his  regimen' — two  thousand 
full-grown  men.     Perhaps  he  has  returned." 

"  How  would  he  go  ?  "  sneered  Weslie. 
"  I  tell  you  he  is  still  with  us.  Go,  search 
Apia." 

But  there  was  no  need.  About  noon 
Tommie  returned  to  his  home,  very  tired, 
very  old-looking,  and,  flinging  himself  on  his 
mats,  slept  until  the  evening.  Then  it 
seemed  to  Weslie  that  there  was  a  different 
look  in  his  eyes,  and,  what  was  still  more 
strange,  he  refused  yaquona. 

"  Weslie,"  he  said,  and  even  his  voice  had 
changed,  "  you  have  been  good  to  me.  Be 
good  to  me  a  little  longer.  Do  not  ask 
where  I  go,  do  not  search  for  me,  just  leave 
me  alone,  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep  that 
doctor  away  ! " 

Weslie  promised.  He  seldom  refused 
Tommie  anything.  But  Akanesi  did  not. 
Consequently,  the  next  morning  she  saw  that 
which  mystified  her  greatly — a  white  man  of 
uncertain  age  creeping  from  the  house  with 
the  first  hint  of  dawn,  plodding  up  the  red 
earth  path  past  the  bathing  pool,  and  diving 
into  the  heart  of  the  bush. 

She  followed  at  a  discreet  distance  with  a 
wariness  of  foot  only  possible  to  a  Samoan 
native,  and  presently,  from  behind  a  friendly 
pandanus  trunk,  looked  out  on  a  strange 
scene.  Tommie  had  reached  a  disused 
clearing  in  the  bush,  and,  methodically 
divesting  himself  of  his  dirty  duck  jacket, 
seized  his  yakawood  stick  and  sprang  into  an 
attitude  of  rigid  attention,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  a  strange  noise  that  sounded  like 
"  Shun ! "  Then  followed  a  series  of 
evolutions  which  convinced  Akanesi  that 
her  mascot  was  either  mad  or  engaged  in 
the  strenuous  business  of  propitiating  his 
gods.  First  he  held  the  stick  aloft  at  arm's 
length,  and  slowly  brought  it  down  to  a 
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level  with  his  knees — he  tried  to  reach  lower, 
but  failed.  This  he  did  five  times.  Then 
he  raised  himself  on  his  toes,  and,  holding 
the  stick  in  front  of  him,  sank  slowly  on  to 
his  heels.  This  movement  was  accompanied 
by  much  grunting  and  heavy  breathing,  and, 
after  a  third  effort,  resulted  in  Tommie 
staggering  to  a  fallen  palm  trunk  and 
mopping  his  forehead. 

But  there  was  apparently  no  end  to  these 
strange  rites.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
stick  smartly  to  the  shoulder  and  again  to 
the  ground  in  response  to  guttural  cries,  to 
double  the  fists  and  trot  round  the  clearing 
five — six  times,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  to 
plunge  head  foremost  into  the  bathing-pool. 

For  two  weeks  this  ceremony  was  repeated 
daily,  and  Akanesi  thanked  her  own  particular 
spirits  that  they  demanded  nothing  so 
arduous  in  the  way  of  devotion. 

Then  came  an  evening  when  Tommie 
called  Weslie  into  consultation,  and  they 
sat  long  over  the  candle -nut.  Akanesi, 
squatting  in  the  dark  shadows,  listened  and 
watched,  for  that  is  all  women  are  expected 
to  do  in  Samoa. 

"  You  wonder  what  I  have  been  doing," 
said  Tommie,  in  glib  Polynesian.  "  The 
time  has  come  for  me  to  tell  you.  I  have 
been  making  myself  fit  to  fight  for  my 
country.  Have  I  succeeded  ?  "  He  thumped 
his  hollow  chest  with  his  fist,  and  Weslie 
nodded  approvingly.  "England  is  at 
war,  and  I  am  English."  Again  the  chest 
was  thumped  and  the  head  nodded. 
"  England  must  win."  Tommie  announced 
this  with  a  conviction  that  caused  Weslie  to 
stare  at  him  wide-eyed. 

"  And  Samoa  ?  "  he  suggested  meekly. 

"I  was  coming  to  that,"  said  Tommie. 
"Samoa  will  be  British.  You  know,  I 
know,  everyone  knows,  how  the  people  of 
Samoa  will  welcome  this.  They  have  made 
no  secret  of  it.  Well,  a  day  will  come  when 
warships  will  enter  Apia  harbour,  and  from 
that  day  Samoa  will  be  British." 

WesUe  was  impressed.  Who  could  fail  to 
be,  with  Tommie's  blazing  eyes  fastened  upon 

"  And  that  day  will  come— to-morrow — 
next  week—a  month  ?  "  Weslie  suggested. 
^^  "  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  protested  Tommie. 
'But  it  will  come.  As  surely  as  the  sun 
mes,  it  will  come,  and  we  must  be  ready  to 
ao  our  part.  From  this  hour  I  take 
command.  Y^ou  are  my  lieutenant,  and  will 
see  that  my  instructions  are  carried  out." 

Akanesi  heard  no  more.  Their  heads 
were  now  so  close  together,  and  they  spoke 


in  such  earnest  undertones,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  more  than  a  word  here 
and  there  ;  but  the  next  morning,  and  many 
mornings  to  follow,  strange  sounds  and 
much  coming  and  going  might  have  been 
heard  and  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
clearing  in  the  bush. 

Akanesi  took  to  squatting  on  the  beach 
and  wa telling  the  channel  in  the  barrier 
reef ;  but  the  sun-bathed  days  and  weeks 
drifted  by,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
promised  warships.  She  began  to  fear  for 
Tommie.  He  had  grown  so  thin,  and  his 
eyes  were  so  unnaturally  bright,  that  it 
seemed  he  must  be  living  by  the  heat  of 
some  fire  within  him.  Weslie,  too,  seemed 
to  have  caught  Tommie's  enthusiasm.  He 
hurried  over  his  food,  slept  little,  and  suffered 
from  strange  fits  of  abstraction. 

Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  one 
day  Akanesi  made  up  her  own  mind — a 
dangerous  thing  for  any  Samoan  woman  to 
do.  She  told  herself  that  she  could  no 
longer  watch  Tommie  and  her  husband 
drifting  away  from  her  and  hold  her  peace. 
She  would  inform  the  authorities  in  Apia  ; 
perhaps  that  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

It  was  quite  by  chance  that  Weslie, 
hui*rying  back  from  the  clearing  in  the  bush, 
met  her  on  the  beach  road,  empty-handed. 
Island  women  never  move  from  their  villages 
without  a  purpose,  and  what  other  purpose 
should  they  have  than  to  carry  water  in 
bamboos  or  baskets  of  taro  or  fish  ?  Weslie 
questioned  her,  and  she  confessed  her 
errand.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  Weslie  a 
lie.  She  had  never  seen  him  so  angry.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  married  lives  her 
husband  laid  hands  on  her — took  her  by  the 
throat  and  shook  her  like  a  rag  doll. 

"  Fool !  "  he  barked.  "  Must  I  strangle 
you  to  keep  your  tongue  still  ?  Go  back, 
and  thank  the  spirits  that  I  have  spared 
you  !  " 

And  such  are  the  strange  ways  of  the 
uncivilised  that  Akanesi  obeyed. 

Perhaps  a  month  had  passed  when  Akanesi 
paid  another  visit  to  the  clearing  in  the 
bush,  and  she  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
progress  made  was  little  short  of  miraculous. 
The  clearing  had  been  enlarged,  and  now, 
instead  of  one  solitary  figure  engaged  in  the 
strange  process  of  preparation  for  war,  there 
were  quite  a  hundred— a  hundred  strapping 
Samoans  in  trim  white  kilts,  each  bearing  a 
weapon  of  sorts.  Akanesi  was  not  to  know 
that  these  ranged  from  twelve-bore  shot-guns 
loaded  with  rusty  nails  to  "  twenty-two " 
rook  rifles.     She  only  knew  that  it  thrilled 


'We  have  worked  for  you  long  enough,'  he  told  his  commander. 


her  strangely  to  see  these  fine  men  standing 
in  symmetrical  lines  and  moving  as  one  man 
in  answer  to  commands  that  Tommie— tlieir 
Tommie — snapped  at  them. 

Neither  was  she  to  know  that  there  came 
a  time  when  Weslie  and  Tommie  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
Despite  his  gentle,  lethargic  ways,  the 
Samoan  is  at  heart  a  born  fighter  even  to 
this  day.  He  has  never  forgotten  his  warlike 
past  and  the  part  his  grandfather  played  in 
the  history  of  the  South  Pacific ;  there  are 


too  many  bards  and  song-makers  in  the 
islands  for  that.  And,  like  warriors  the 
world  over,  they  are  impatient  of  delay. 
Their  commander  had  foretold  a  day  of  days, 
w^hen  warships  should  enter  Apia  harbour, 
and  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  use  the 
strength  and  cunning  that  they  had  developed 
in  the  depths  of  their  native  jungle.  And 
they  waited,  patiently  at  first,  then  with 
growing  truculence,  for  the  promised  hour. 

The  position  reached  a  climax  one  mornini^ 
on    parade.       Without    saluting,   with    his 


'Give  us  our  task,  and  we  will  carry  it  through,  but- 

thumbs  stuck  carelessly  into  his  kilt,  one 
of  the  natives  fell  out  of  the  ranks  and 
confronted  Tommie  with  an  insolent  grin. 

"  We  have  worked  for  you  long  enough," 
he  told  his  commander.  "  Things  do  not 
come  to  pass  as  you  promise.  How  do  we 
Know  that  Beritannia  will  win  this  war  ? 
How  do  we  know  that  warships  will  come  to 
f^pia  ?  Give  us  our  task,  and  we  will  carry 
It  through,  but •'' 

"About— turn !  Quick— march ! "  snapped 
iommie.     He  was  white  to  the  lips.     The 


look  of  him  seemed  to  frighten  the  native, 
for  he  saluted  and  fell  into  his  place 
mechanically. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  There  w^ere 
murmurings  and  dour  looks  in  the  ranks, 
and  Tommie  and  Weslie  held  long 
consultations  over  the  candle-nut. 

"Tbey  will  kill  us,"  Weslie  announced 
without  emotion. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Tommie.  "But  Ave 
shall  know  that  we  have  done  our  best.  That 
is  war/' 

2  F 
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That  they  were  not  killed,  or,  at  least, 
betrayed,  was  solely  due  to  the  extraordinary 
influence — almost  hypnotic — which  Toinmie 
wielded  over  his  insubordinate  troops,  and 
only  Weslie  knew  how  the  strain  of  suspense 
was  telling  on  his  chief.  There  were  times 
when  Tommie  collapsed  utterly,  whimpering 
like  a  child,  but  these  painful  exhibitions 
were  strictly  reserved  for  the  privacy  of  the 
mosquito  bar.  And  he  always  recovered. 
It  was  wonderful,  Weslie  thought,  how  he 
recovered  by  the  morning,  and  went  out  to 
parade  with  head  lield  high  and  shoulders 
squared.  Weslie  knew  that  Tommie  was 
already  fighting  his  battle. 

Then  came  the  day  of  days — out  of  a  clear 
sky  and  sparkling  sea.  A  smudge  of  smoke 
growing  blacker,  larger,  and  presently  four 
faint  grey  forms  creeping  down  from  the 
horizon. 

Apia  was  already  in  a  panic.  Were  they 
German  ?  Were  they  British  ?  In  either 
case  Apia  was  going  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  fled  precipitately  to  the  hills — all  except 
the  German  soldiery,  who  lined  the  beach  in 
immaculate  formation,  prepared  to  salute 
their  brothers-in-arms. 

Not  until  the  transports  and  their  cruiser 
convojs  had  passed  the  reef  channel  and 
slowed  down  in  Apia  harbour  did  they  realise 
their  mistake,  and  then — what  was  the  use  ? 
Not  a  shot  was  fired.  Boat-load  after  boat- 
load of  khaki-clad  New  Zealanders  was 
towed  ashore,  as  though  at  manoeuvres.  In 
silence  they  fell  in  and  marched  to 
Government  House,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square  around  the  compound. 


Palms  rustled  in  the  trade  wind,  the 
yellow  sun  shone  on  beach  and  hill  when 
German  Samoa  changed  hands. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  a  strange 
procession  filed  into  the  open— a  hundred 
stalwart  Samoans,  bearing  arms  of  varied 
and  antiquated  pattern,  but  marching  with 
a  precision  that  attracted  th^  professional  eye 
of  many  a  trooper,  and  led  by  a  shrivelled 
old  man  whose  efforts  at  deportment  would 
have  been  laughable  on  any  other  occasion. 

With  the  utmost  solemnity  he  swung  his 
troops  into  the  compound  and  halted  them 
before  Government  House.  But  the 
commanding  officer  was  far  too  occupied 
with  the  business  of  the  moment  to  question 
the  presence  of  a  squad  of  comic  opera 
island  soldiers.  Besides,  it  was  as  well  to 
humour  the  natives  ;  that  was  why — you 
may  have  heard  of  it— a  Samoan  was  chosen 
to  haul  the  Union  Jack  to  the  masthead. 
It  was  Weslie.  He  will  never  forget  it. 
Neither  will  he  forget  the  look  in  Tommie's 
eyes  as  they  watched  the  coloured  square 
creep  up  the  mast  and  unfurl  to  the  breeze. 

He  carried  his  commanding  officer  most  of 
the  way  home.  After  the  ceremony  Tommie 
collapsed  like  a  toy  balloon.  He  laid  him 
on  his  pile  of  mats  and  listened  to  his 
whimperings. 

"  No  chance,  Weslie — not  even  a  scrap. 
The  men  will  be  disappointed.  Eight  wheel ! 
Didn't  I  say  they'd  come  ?     England " 

Weslie  off'ered  him  yaquona.  He  shook 
his  head,  smiled,  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall. 

Tommie's  battle  was  fought  and  won. 


IMPRESSION. 

A    WITCHED  hush  beside  the  summer  lake ; 
^*^    A  single  herald  bird=note,  sharply  sweet; 
My  plunging  heart;   a  stirring  in  the  brake- 
Dear  love,  your  feet. 

Quick-parted  leaves;    a  trembling  pause,  a  cry; 
Laughter  and  tears  upon  the  brink  of  bliss  ; 

Your  face  a  flame  beneath  the  flaming  sky- 
Dear  heart,  our  kiss. 


Earth's  gathered  fragrance  in  your  nesting  hand; 
A  bond  between  the  Evermore  and  Now 

Forged  in  brave  words  across  the  dark'ning  land- 
Dear  heart,  our  vow. 

BARRINQTON   QATES. 
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RS.  ANDREWS 
was  certainly  au 
Athenian  by 
nature,  and  it  was 
her  delight  not 
only  to  hear  some 
new  thing,  but  to 
put  it  in  practice. 
Enjoying  excellent 
health,  she  was 
able  to  take  almost 
any  liberties  with  her  constitution,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  absorbed  in  the  maelstrom  of 
diets,  each  of  which  seemed  to  suit  her  to 
perfection.  For  a  couple  of  months  she 
adopted  the  Pembroke  treatment,  and  droves 
of  sheep  were  sacrificed  to  supply  her  with 
sufficient  minced  mutton,  while  the  utmost 
resources  of  the  kitchen  boiler  w^ere  needed 
to  give  her  the  oceans  of  hot  water  which 
she  found  it  necessary  to  drink  all  day  except 
at  meals.  Having  obtained  the  utmost 
benefits  derivable  from  this  system,  she 
nourished  her  ample  and  vigorous  frame,  by 
way  of  a  change,  on  pyramids  of  grated 
nuts,  carefully  weighed  out,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  she  would  enthusiastically 
have  fed  herself  on  chopped  up  hard-boiled 
Qgg^  like  a  canary,  if  she  could  have  found 
any  system  of  diet  that  inculcated  such  a 
proceeding. 

Her  husband,  for  all  his  mild  and 
apparently  yielding  disposition,  must  at 
bottom  have  been  a  man  of  iron  soul,  for 
he  absolutely  refused  to  embark  on  any  of 
these  experiments,  though  he  never  dissuaded 
his  wife  from  so  doing,  and  stuck  firmly, 
hke  a  limpet,  to  his  three  solid  and  satis- 
factory meals,  not  disdaining  minced  lamb, 
nor  even  a  modicum  of  milled  nuts,  when  he 
felt  that  they  would  be  agreeable,  but  adding 
them  to  his  ordinary  diet,  without  relying 


on  them.  The  two,  childless  and  middle- 
aged,  lived  in  extreme  happiness  and  comfort 
together,  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Andrews's 
enthusiasms,  and  the  perennial  amusement 
her  husband  derived  from  them,  served  to 
keep  the  sunlight  of  life  shining  on  them. 
They  were  never  bored  and  always  busy, 
which,  perhaps,  even  more  than  diet,  secured 
them  serenity  of  health. 

But  the  time  came  when  Mrs.  Andrews, 
in  an  unacknowledged  despair  of  feeling 
better  and  more  vigorous  physically  than 
she  always  did,  turned  her  Athenian  mind 
towards  mental  and  psychical  fads.  She 
began  by  telling  the  fortunes  of  her  friends 
in  Oakley  by  means  of  cards,  and,  though 
she  could  always  say  how  she  knew,  following 
the  rules  of  her  primer,  that  her  husband 
had  had  scarlet  fever  when  he  w^as  twenty- 
three,  yet  the  fact  that  she  knew  it  perfectly 
well  without  the  help  of  the  cards  made  the 
discovery  rather  less  amazing.  She  tried 
Christian  Science,  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  since  no  amount  of  demonstration  over 
false  claims  could  rid  her  one  day  of  the 
conviction  that  she  had  a  raging  toothache, 
whereas  the  dentist  convinced  her  in  a 
moment,  by  the  short  though  agonising 
application  of  the  pincers,  that  he  could 
remove  the  toothache,  which  had  resisted  all 
the  precepts  of  her  temporary  creed.  An 
excursion  into  the  realms  of  astrology 
succeeded  this,  and  conjointly  a  study  of 
palmistry,  and  at  this  point  her  husband,  for 
the  first  time,  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  wife's  preoccupations.  It  certainly  did 
seem  very  odd  that  his  horoscope  should 
testify  to  the  identical  events  which  the 
lines  in  his  hand  so  plainly  showed  his  wife, 
and  certain  apparent  discrepancies  were  no 
doubt  capable  of  explanation.  When  he 
knew  that  the  right  hand  indicated  what 
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Nature  meant  liim  to  be,  and  the  left  what 
he  had  made  of  himself,  it  could  not  but  be 
gratifying  to  find  he  had  lived  so  closely  up 
to  his  possibilities,  and  it  was  pleasant,  again, 
to  find  his  wife  so  enthusiastic  about  his 
plump,  pink  palm. 

"  A  most  remarkable  hand,  my  dear,"  she 
said.  "  I  never  saw  evidence  of  such  pluck 
and  determination.  And  look  at  your 
Mount  of  Jupiter  !     Splendid  !  " 

Mr.  Andrews  did  not  know  exactly  what 
the  Mount  of  Jupiter  was,  but  he  knew  what 
pluck  and  determination  were. 

"Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"there  may  be  something  in  it.  I  will 
borrow  your  primer,  if  I  may.  And  now 
about  the  future." 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  already  peering  eagerly 
into  the  future.  This  was  as  splendid  as  the 
Mount  of  Jupiter. 

"  Such  a  line  of  life  !  "  she  said.  "  Let 
me  see,  you  are  fifty-eight,  are  you  not  ? 
Well,  on  it  goes — sixty,  seventy,  eighty, 
without  a  break  in  it.  Why,  I  declare  it 
reaches  ninety,  Henry  !  " 

This  was  very  gratifying,  and  it  showed 
but  only  ordinary  politeness  on  Henry's  part 
to  inquire  into  his  wife's  prospects. 

"  Ah,  I  haven't  such  a  line  as  you,  dear," 
she  said.  "  But,  after  all,  if  I  live  in  perfect 
health  till  I  am  eighty-two,  which  is  what 
my  hand  tells  me,  I'm  sure  there's  no  reason 
to  complain." 

But  when  Mrs.  Andrews  had  told  the 
fortunes  of  her  husband  and  all  her  friends, 
and  secured  them,  on  the  whole,  such 
charming  futures,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she 
w^ent  further  into  matters  more  psychical 
and  occult.  A  course  of  gazing  into  the 
most  expensive  crystal  proved  disappointing, 
since  she  could  never  see  anything  except 
the  reflection  of  the  objects  in  the  room, 
while  her  husband,  now  actively  taking  part 
in  these  investigations,  merely  fell  asleep 
when  he  attempted  to  see  anything  there. 
They  both  hoped  that  this  might  not  be 
ordinary  sleep,  but  the  condition  of  deep 
trance  which  they  found  was  one  of  the 
accompanying  phenomena,  and  productive 
of  great  results ;  but  these  trances  were  so 
deep  that  no  recollection  of  what  occurred 
therein  ever  remained  in  his  mind,  with 
the  exception  of  one  occasion,  on  w^hich  he 
dreamed  about  a  boiled  rabbit.  As  he  had 
partaken  of  this  disgusting  provender  at 
lunch  that  day,  both  Mrs.  Andrews  and  he 
regarded  this  dream  as  retrospective  in 
character,  and  as  not  possessed  of  prophetic 
significance. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  they  both 
became  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  and  their  attention  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  wonderful  phenomena 
brought  into  being  by  the  practice  of 
automatic  writing.  If  you  had  a  psychical 
gift  in  this  direction — and  it  was  now  the 
dream  of  both  Henry  Andrews  and  his  wife 
to  find  that  they  had — all  apparently  that 
had  to  be  done  was  to  hold  a  pencil  over 
a  writing-pad  conveniently  placed,  abstract 
your  mind  from  the  hand  that  held  the 
pencil,  and  sit  there  to  see  w4iat  happened. 
The  theory  was  that  some  controlling  spirit 
might  take  possession  of  the  pencil  and 
dictate  messages  from  the  other  world,  which 
the  pencil  would  record.  Back  numbers  of 
the  psychical  journals  warned  them  that 
patient  practice  might  be  necessary  before 
any  results  were  arrived  at,  the  reason  being 
that  the  control  must  get  used  to  the  novel 
instrument  of  communication,  and  warning 
was  given  that  they  must  no^  be  discouraged 
.  if  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  recorded  on 
the  paper  except  meaningless  lines.  But  it 
appeared  that  most  people,  if  they  would 
only  be  patient  enough,  would  be  rewarded 
by  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  a  control 
before  very  long,  and  when  once  a  beginning 
was  made,  progress  was  apt  to  be  very  rapid. 
It  was  recommended  also  that  practice 
should  be  regular,  and,  if  possible,  should 
take  place  at  the  same  time  every  day. 

The  idea  fired  Mrs.  Andrews  at  once. 

"  Upon  my  word,  dear  Henry,"  she  said, 
"I  think  it  is  very  well  worth  trying,  for 
the  crystal  is  yielding  no  results  at  all. 
Psychical  gifts  are  possessed  by  everybody 
in  some  degree,  so  this  very  interesting 
article  says,  and  if  ours  do  not  lie  in  the 
direction  of  crystal-gazing,  it  makes  it  all 
the  more  probable  that  we  shall  achieve 
something  in  automatic  writing.  And  as 
for  a  regular  time  for  practising  it,  what 
could  be  more  pleasant  than  to  sit  out  in 
the  garden  after  tea,  when  you  have  come 
in  from  your  golf,  and  enjoy  these  warm 
evenings,  with  the  feeling  that  we  are 
occupying  ourselves,  instead  of  sitting  idle, 
as  we  are  apt  to  do  ?  " 

Henry  distinctly  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion. He  was  often  a  little  fatigued  after 
his  golf,  though  he  was  going  to  live  till 
ninety,  and  the  prospect  of  sitting  quietly  in 
a  chair  in  the  garden,  instead  of  feeling  that 
he  ought  to  be  weeding,  was  quite  a  pleasant 
one. 

"  Then  shall  we  each  sit  with  paper  and 
pencil,  dear  ?  "  he  asked. 
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Mrs.  Andrews  referred  to  the  essay  that 
gave  elementiiry  instruction. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said.  "  We  will  try  that 
first.  They  say  that  two  hands  holding  the 
pencil  often  produce  extraordinary  results, 
but  we  will  begin,  as  they  suggest,  singly. 
I  declare  that  my  hand  feels   quite  fidgety 


where  they  had  had  tea,  outside  the  drawing- 
room,  and,  with  pencil  in  hand,  fixed  her  eye 
firmly  on  the  top  of  the  mulberry  tree  at  the 
edge  of  the  lawn,  and  waited.  He,  with  left 
hand  free  for  his  cigarette,  did  the  same,  but 
his  mind  kept  going  back  to  the  boiled  rabbit 
he    had  dreamed    of    after    crystal-gazing, 


"The  pencil  gave  a  great  dash 

and  flew  from  the  fingers   that 

held  it." 


already,  as  if  the  control  was  just  waiting 
for  the  means  of  communication  to  be 
prepared." 

^  Everything  in  Mrs.  Andrews's  house  was 
in  apple-pie  order,  and  it  took  her  no  time 
at  all  to  find  two  writing-pads  and  a  couple 
of  sharpened  pencils.  With  these  she  re- 
joined  her  husband    on    the    paved  walk, 


which  still  seemed  to  him  a  very  unusual 
occurrence,  for,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  boiled  rabbit  before. 
Within  a  few  days'  time  very  promising 
developments  had  taken  place.  Almost 
immediately  Mrs.  Andrews  had  begun  to 
trace  angled  lines  on  the  paper,  which,  if 
they  did  not  suggest  anything  else  particular, 
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were  remarkably  like  the  temperature  chart 
of  a  very  feverish  patient.  Her  hand, 
seemingly  without  volition  on  her  part,  made 
energetic  dashes  and  dabs  all  over  the  paper, 
and  she  felt  a  very  odd  tingling  sensation  in 
her  fingers,  which  could  scarcely  be  put  down 
to  anything  else  than  the  presence  of  the 
control.  Her  husband,  scarcely  less  fortu- 
nate, also  began  to  trace  queer  patterns  of 
irregular  curves  on  his  sheet,  wdiich  looked 
very  much  as  if  they  were  words.  But 
though  they  were  like  words,  they  were  not 
any  known  w^ords,  whichever  way  up  you 
attempted  to  read  them,  though,  as  Mrs. 
Andrews  said,  they  might  easily  be  Kussian 
or  Chinese,  which  would  account  for  their 
being  wholly  meaningless  to  the  English  eye. 
Sheets  of  possible  Russian  w^ere  thus  poured 
out  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  whole  hospital 
records  of  fever  charts  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  but  neither  at  present  came  within 
measurable  distance  of  intelligibility.  The 
control  seemed  incapable  of  making  itself 
understood.  Then  on  a  memorable  day 
Mr.  Andrews's  pencil  evinced  an  irresistible 
desire  to  write  figures,  and  after  dictating 
''one,  two,  one,  two,"  a  great  many  times, 
wTote  quite  distinctly  4958,  and  gave  a  great 
dash  as  if  it  had  said  its  last  word. 

"  And  what  4958  indicates,  my  dear,"  said 
he,  passing  it  over  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  "  I  think 
we  must  leave  to  the  control  to  determine." 

She  looked  at  it  a  moment  in  silence  ;  then, 
a  great  thought  splendidly  striking  her,  she 
rose  in  some  excitement. 

"  Henry,  it  is  as  plain  as  plain,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  forty-nine  ;  you  are  fifty-eight.  Our 
ages  are  thus  wonderfully  conjoined.  It 
certainly  means  that  w^e  must  act  together. 
Come  and  hold  my  pencil  with  me." 

"  Well,  that  is  very  curious,"  said  Henry, 
and  did  as  he  was  told. 

At  this  point  their  experiments  entered 
the  second  phase,  and  the  pencil  thus  jointly 
held  at  once  developed  an  intelligible  activity. 
Instead  of  mere  fever  charts  and  numerals, 
it  began  to  write  whole  sentences  which  were 
true  to  the  point  of  being  positive  truisms. 
Before  they  went  to  dinner  that  night,  they 
were  told,  in  a  large,  sprawling  hand,  that 
"  Wisdom  is  more  than  wealth,"  and  that 
"  Fearlessness  is  best,"  and  that  "  Hate 
blinds  the  eyes  of  Love."  The  very  next 
day  more  unimpeachable  sentiments  were 
poured  forth,  and  at  the  end  was  written, 
"  From  Pocky." 

Pocky,  then,  was  clearly  the  control ; 
he   became   to  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Andrews  an 


established  personality  with  a  fund  of  moral 
generalities.  Very  often  some  practical 
apphcation  could  be  made  of  his  dicta, 
as,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Andrews  w^as 
hesitating  as  to  whether  to  invest  quite  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  rather 
speculative  venture.  But,  recollecting  that 
Pocky  had  said  that "  Wisdom  is  better  than 
wealth,"  he  very  prudently  refrained,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  speculative 
concern  come  a  most  tremendous  smash  very 
soon  after.  But  it  required  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  to  fit  Pocky's  utterances  into  the 
affairs  of  daily  life,  and  Mr.  Andrews  was 
getting  a  little  tired  of  these  generalities, 
when  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  third  phase. 

This  was  coincident  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  German  war,  when  nothing  else  was 
present  in  the  minds  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  Pocky  suddenly  became  patriotic  and 
truculent.  For  a  whole  evening  he  wrote, 
"  Kill  them.  Treacherous  Germans.  Avenge 
the  scrap  of  paper,"  and  very  soon  after, 
just  when  England  generally  was  beginning 
to  be  excited  over  the  rumour  that  hosts 
of  Russians  were  passing  through  the  country 
to  the  French  battle-front,  he  made  the  final 
revelation  of  himself. 

*'The  hosts  of  Russia  are  with  you,"  he 
w^rote,  "  Cossacks  from  the  steppes,  troops 
of  the  Great  White  Czar.  Hundreds  and 
thousands,  Russia  to  England,  England  to 
France.  The  Allies  triumph.  From  Pocksky." 
The  pencil  gave  a  great  dash  and  flew  from 
the  fingers  that  held  it. 

It  was  all  most  clearly  written,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  mth  excitement,  Mrs. 
Andrews  read  it  out. 

*'  There,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  don't 
think  we  need  have  any  further  doubt  about 
the  Russians.  And  look  how  it  is  signed— 
not  Pocky  any  longer,  but  Pocksky.  That 
is  a  Russian  name,  if  ever  there  was  one  !  " 

"Pocksky — so  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Andrews, 
putting  on  his  spectacles.  "  Well,  that  is 
most  wonderful.  And  to  think  that  in  those 
early  days,  when  my  pencil  used  to  write 
things  we  couldn't  read,  you  suggested  it 
might  be  Russian  !  " 

"  I  feel  no  doubt  that  it  was,"  said  Mrs. 
Andrews  firmly.  "  I  wish  now  that  we  had 
kept  them,  and  my  writing,  too,  which  you 
used  to  call  the  fever  charts.  I  dare  say 
some  poor  fellow  in  hospital  had  temperatures 
like  that." 

Mr.  Andrews  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  this. 

"That  sounds  a  little  far-fetched,  dear," 
he  said,  "though  I  quite  agree  with  you 
about  the  possibility  of  its  being  Pocksky 
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who  wrote  through  me.     I  wonder  who  he 
was  ?     Some  great  general,  probably." 

i\i  *  *  * 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  excitement 
that  pervaded  Oakley  in  the  weeks  that 
followed,  when  every  day  brought  some 
fresh  butler  or  railway-porter  into  the  public 
press,  who  had  told  somebody  w^ho  had  told 
the  author  of  the  letter  in  question  that  he 
had  seen  bearded  soldiers  stepping  out  of 
trains  with  blinds  drawn  down,  and  shaking 
the  snow  off  their  boots.  It  mattered 
nothing  that  the  whole  romance  was  officially 
denied  ;  indeed,  it  only  made  Mrs.  Andrews 
very  indignant  at  the  suppression  of  war 
news. 

"  The  War  Office  may  say  what  it  likes," 
she  exclaimed,  "and,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
make  it  its  business  to  deny  what  we  all 
know  to  be  true.  I  think  I  must  learn  a 
few  words  of  Russian,  in  case  I  meet  any 
soldier  with  a  beard — '  God  Save  the  Czar  ! ' 
or  something  of  the  kind.  I  shall  send  for 
a  Russian  grammar.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
Pocksky  has  to  tell  us  to-night." 

That  no  further  confirmation  of  Pocksky's 
announcement  on  this  subject  ever  came  to 
light  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  automatic 
writers,  for  Pocksky  was  bursting  with  other 
news.  He  rather  terrified  his  interpreters, 
when  there  v^as  nervousness  about  possible 
Zeppelin  raids,  by  saying  :  "  Fires  from  the 
wicked  ones  in  the  clouds.  Fourteen,  twelve, 
fourteen,  cellar  best,"  since  this  could  hardly 
mean  anything  but  that  a  raid  was  to  be 
expected  on  the  fourteenth  of  December ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews — and,  indeed,  a  large 
number  of  their  friends — spent  the  evening 
in  their  cellars,  coming  out  again  when  it 
was  definitely  after  midnight.  But  the 
reHef  at  finding  that  no  harm  had  been  done 


speedily  obliterated  the  feeling  that  Pocksky 
had  misled  them,  and  when,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  he  said,  "  Spirit  of  Peace  descends," 
though  certain  people  thought  he  meant 
that  the  War  would  soon  be  over,  the  truce 
on  the  Western  Front  for  Christmas  Day 
was  more  generally  believed  to  bear  out  this 
remarkable  prophecy. 

All  through  the  spring  Pocksky  continued 
voluble.  He  would  not  definitely  commit 
himself  over  the  course  that  Italy  was  to 
take,  but,  as  Mrs.  Andrews  triumphantly 
pointed  out,  Italy  would  not  definitely 
commit  herself  either,  which  just  showed 
how  right  Pocksky  was.  He  rather  went 
back  to  the  Pocky  style  over  this,  and  said  : 
"Prudence  is  better  than  precipitation ; 
Italy  prepares  before  making  decision. 
Wisdom  guides  her  counsels,  and  wisdom  is 
ever  best.  From  Pocksky."  Intermittently 
the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  occupied  him. 

Now,  here  a  rather  odd  point  arose.  Mr. 
Andrews  at  this  time  had  to  spend  a  week 
in  town,  and  Pocksky  managed  the  pencil 
which  his  wife  held  alone.  In  all  these 
messages  Pocksky  spelled  the  name  of  the 
straits  "  Dardanels,"  which,  for  all  I  know, 
may  be  the  Russian  form.  But  two  days 
ago  Mrs.  Andrews  kindly  sent  me  one  of  his 
messages,  which  I  was  glad  to  see  was  most 
optimistic  in  tone.  She  enclosed  a  note 
from  herself,  saying — 

"  You  will  like  to  see  what  Pocksky  says 
about  the  Dardanels.     Isn't  he  wonderful  ?  " 

So  Mrs.  Andrews,  writing  independently 
of  Pocksky,  spells  Dardanelles  the  same  way 
as  Pocksky  does  when  he  controls  the  pencil. 
I  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  control  is 
— shall  we  say  ? — quite  complete.  I  w^onder 
also  how  the  straits  will  get  themselves  spelt 
when  Mr.  Andrews  returns.  It  is  all  rather 
puzzling 
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I  AWN  kissed  you,  sweet  bird. 
Day  broke  and  you  stirred, 
You  sprang  from  your  nest 
To  mingle  your  song  with  the  light  of  the  sun  2 
Your  medley  of  mirth 
And  melody  done, 
You  fell  as  a  dart 
To  bury  yourself  in  the  breast  of  the  earth— 
Your  song  in  my  heart. 

PERCY    HASELDEN. 
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the  sunlit  attic  of 
his  tall,  white  house 
in  Olarges  Street, 
W.,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Macarra, 
also  of  Bloom  Hall, 
Wiltshire,  parried  a 
swift  left  to  the 
jaw  from  ex-Colour- 
Sergeant  Bildad,  his 
soldier-valet,  late  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  lashed  out 
viciously  at  the  body  with  his  right. 
Motes  of  dust  ascended  from  the  vibrating 
floor  and  quivered  in  the  sunlight ;  a 
faint  scent  of  warm  bodies  and  the  padded 
walls  arose  to  greet  the  nostrils.  Charles's 
slender  five  feet  ten  of  perfectly-trained 
muscle  and  sinew  danced  in  and  out  at  the 
other  ;  his  lean,  thoroughbred  face  displayed 
an  expression  of  rigid  determination. 

Bildad,  six  foot,  square  -  jaw^ed,  over- 
developed, the  typical  fighting  animal, 
stalled  ofl:'  each  swift  rush  with  the  massive 
equanimity  of  the  professional  who  has  a 
reputation  to  lose  and  is  taking  no  risks. 
His  bright  blue  eyes  glittered  with  the  lust 
of  battle ;  the  upper  lip,  slightly  drawn 
back,  showed  his  white  teeth  set  in  a 
combative  grin. 

"  My  bath,  Bildad,"  exclaimed  Charles  at 
last,  veiling  the  modest  radiance  of  old-rose 
pyjamas  in  an  ash-grey  silk  dressing-gown 
with  black  points,  while  Bildad  pulled  a 
sweater  over  his  bullet  head.  "You  are 
getting  old,  I  really  believe ;  there  is  not 
the  sting  in  your  punch  that  there  used  to 
be.  One  of  these  mornings  I  shall  administer 
a  knock-out." 

A  singularly  charming  smile  lit  up  the 
ex-soldier's  iron  face. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,  sir,"  he  replied,  with 


the  unconvincing  cheerfulness  of  one  who 
has  ever  a  trick  up  his  sleeve. 

Charles  strolled  bathroomwards  with  the 
light  step  and  lissom  spring  of  perfect 
physical  condition,  yet  there  lurked  a  hint 
of  sadness  in  his  bearing.  He  came  dow^n 
listlessly  to  breakfast  in  the  morning-room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  perfectly  groomed, 
sleek-haired,  and  garbed  in  a  blue  lounge 
suit  of  masterly  cut.  It  was  the  mere 
healthy  mechanism  of  his  body,  and  not 
spiritual  animation,  which  caused  him  to 
partake  heartily  of  breakfast.  Afterwards 
he  pushed  aside  his  correspondence  almost 
peevishly,  and  drooped  in  a  vast  arm-chair, 
nursing  one  silk-clad  ankle  and  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

"  No,"  he  murmured  at  length,  "  there  is 
no  engineering  a  compromise  with  Fate.  I 
am  twenty-six,  and  I  have  done  everything. 
I  have  reached  the  '  Pish  ! '  and  '  Tush  ! ' 
period  of  life  whence  it  is  impossible  to 
escape.  Only  one  achievement  remains — 
to  avoid  the  debacle  of  getting  married, 
settling  down,  and  entering  Parliament  for 
the  Dodderwick  division  of  Slowshire.  Well, 
it  is  a  lovely  day  ;  one  can  at  least  go  out." 

Taking  hat,  stick,  and  gloves  from  James, 
the  footman,  white-fleshed  and  irreproachable, 
Charles  sauntered  Piccadillywards,  beautiful 
in  his  sorrow.  That  spurious  gaminerie  of  a 
London  morning  in  early  summer  touched 
him  not  at  all.  Amaryllis  with  her  dogs 
won  no  passing  inspection  from  his  brooding 
eye,  the  hurrying  conveyances  of  exotic 
West  End  tradesmen,  the  taxis,  redolent 
of  assignations,  the  motor-buses  crashing 
out  their  majestic  symphony,  could  not  stay 
his  unhappy  soul.  He  languished,  and 
continued  to  languish. 

Quite  an  interesting  essay  might  be  written 
on  the  theme  "If  Antony  had  never  met 
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Cleopatra/'  or  "  If  Napoleon  had  never 
met  Josephine,"  or  even,  coming:  down  to 
our  own  day  and  generation,  "If  Grilbert 
had  never  met  Sullivan."  But  a  wise 
Destiny  brought  these  characters  together  in 
due  season,  and  in  a  like  manner  caused 
Charles  to  encounter  a  girl  in  a  grey  car  at 
the  corner  of  Bond  Street. 

She  matched  his  mood  to  a  semitone. 
She  w^as  all  grey.  Her  large  grey  eyes 
looked  out  on  the  world  with  a  sort  of 
wistful,  half -amused  tolerance.  She  had  a 
breadth  of  brow^  that  harmonised  with  a 
sensitive,  intelligent  mouth  ;  her  nose  and 
chin  might  have  been  chiselled  by  some 
sculptor  of  ancient  Greece,  shouting  drunk 
with  a  vision  of  Beauty. 

She  sat  at  the  steering-wheel  of  a 
grey,  torpedo-bodied  car,  in  a  coat  and 
skirt  of  grey  tweed.  Charles  observed  the 
gracefulness  of  the  tan-gloved  hand  resting 
on  the  wheel ;  he  took  in  the  sheer  perfection 
of  a  soft,  small  Mack  hat  set  at  the  exact 
angle.  Probably  the  way  in  which  she 
looked  at  him  inoculated  him  with  the 
delicious  insanity  that  turns  men  into 
demi-gods.  It  was  the  forlorn  magic  of 
those  grey  eyes,  like  mists  upon  a  rain-soaked 
moorland,  with  a  hint  of  sun  struggling 
through. 

Charles,  more  moved  than  he  cared  to 
admit,  slowed  his  pace  imperceptibly.  The 
grey  girl's  expression  seemed  to  imply  that 
she,  having  abandoned  all  hope,  felt  that 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour  Charles  might  do 
something  to  help,  if  only  he  wonld.  A 
chaufiFeur,  in  black  livery  with  grey  facings, 
emerging  from  a  shop,  proceeded  to  crank 
up  the  engine. 

It  fired  noiselessly,  as  such  engines  do. 
The  chauffeur  climbed  unobtrusively  to  the 
seat  beside  his  mistress.  Charles,  who  had 
almost  passed  the  car,  could  not  forbear  to 
glance  over  his  right  shoulder.  He  met  the 
grey  eyes  of  the  grey  girl,  who  had  turned  also. 
Faintly,  yet  unmistakably,  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  her  head,  she  signed  him  to 
follow.  Then,  putting  in  the  clutch,  she 
let  the  big  car  glide  aw^ay  silently,  heading 
for  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Charles  stood  upon  the  pavement  lost  in 
contemplation.  He  had  not  missed  the 
unmistakable  gesture. 

"Obviously  she  is  what  antiquity  would 
call  a  lady,"  he  reflected.  "It  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  her  to  do,  but  she  is  plainly 
an  unusual  young  person.  Well,  one  cannot 
toUow  that  car  on  foot  or  even  in  a  taxi." 

He  glanced    around   a  little    hopelessly. 


Tinae  would  not  permit  the  use  of  his  own 
vehicle.  Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  prayers, 
there  rolled  up  from  Piccadilly  Circus  a 
post-office  red,  snorting  devil  of  a  car,  its 
very  exhaust  a  poem.  Out  of  it  stepped  a 
lantern-jawed  young  man  garbed  in  a  large 
and  woolly  ulster ;  he  wore  also  a  soft  plush 
hat,  and  fierce,  brogued  shoes  upon  his  feet. 
The  hue  of  his  complexion,  grey  and  haggard, 
and  the  millimetre  or  so  of  beard  hinted  that 
he  had  been  up  all  night.  An  inexpensive 
cigarette  dangled  limply  from  his  mouth. 

"Truly  something  of  a  road-burner," 
murmured  Charles,  referring  to  the  con- 
veyance. Then  he  accosted  the  lantern- jawed 
young  man  politely. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  began,  smiling  his 
faint,  charming  smile,  "  but  I  should  hke, 
if  I  may,  to  purchase  your  car.  The 
suggestion  seems,  no  doubt,  a  little  absurd. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  need  a  powerful  car 
immediately — there  is  no  time  to  fetch  my 
own.  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  indicate 
the  price " 

Charles  produced  a  cheque-book  and  a 
fountain  pen.  The  young  and  weary  man 
smiled  sardonically. 

"  The  newest  edition  of  the  confidence 
trick,"  he  commented,  in  his  superficial 
manner.  "  It  won't  do,  my  friend.  /  am 
Roland  Bumpstead." 

Charles  glanced  backward  in  agony.  The 
grey  car  had  almost  disappeared. 

"I  beg  you  to  take  me  seriously,  Mr. 
Bumpstead,"  he  proceeded,  scribbling  a 
cheque  as  he  spoke.    "  My  name  is  Macarra." 

"It  conveys  nothing  whatever  to  me," 
retorted  Mr.  Bumpstead,  with  a  discourteous 
inflection  of  his  voice.  "  Mine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  household  word." 

Charles  became  annoyed. 

"No  doubt  you  enjoy  some  small  local 
notoriety,  which  has  not  yet  exceeded  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  your  abode " 

he  began,  only  to  be  interrupted. 

"I  am  known  to  a  few  milhons  as  the 
star  descriptive  writer  of  The  Daily  Sale^'' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bumpstead,  with  vitriolic 
intensity.  "At  this  very  moment  you  see 
me  busy  on  the  Englemere  Grrange  Murder 
Mystery.  I  have  traced  the  bloodstained 
sock  to  the  corner  of  Bond  Street ^" 

Charles  raised  a  slender,  w^hite  hand. 

"  Here,"  he  said  rapidly,  "  is  a  cheque  for 
six  hundred  pounds,  at  least  two  hundred 
more  than  your  car  is  worth.  Take  it, 
write  up  a  paragraph  headed  '  Man  Buys  Car 
in  Piccadilly,'  and  be  silent.  They  will  cash 
the  cheque  at  the  Ritz  over  there,  if  you  like." 
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"  But,"  almost  shrieked  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
"  it's  a  Daily  Sale  car  !  " 

Charles  ignored  him,  walked  swiftly  into 
the  road,  opened  the  door  of  the  car,  and 
beckoned  imperatively  to  the  chauffeur. 

''  Get  down,  but  do  not  shut  off  the 
engine,"  observed  Charles  briefly. 

The  man  obeyed,  hesitating.  It  is  still 
hereditary  in  a  certain  class  to  obey  people 
with  a  certain  manner.  Charles  flung  himself 
gracefully  into  the  driving  seat,  manipulated 
an  intolerably  stiff  clutch  with  comparative 
success,  and  shot  away  after  the  grey  car 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
throwing  up  impotent  hands,  yet  sensible 
enough  to  grasp  his  cheque,  addressed  himself 
to  the  chauffeur,  calling  the  man  scurrilous 
names. 

Charles  picked  up  the  scent  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  whooping  faintly  with  restrained 
triumph.  The  grey  girl,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  cast  a  half  glance  over  her  shoulder,  and 
became  aware  of  the  post-office  red  death- 
scatterer  booming  discreetly  in  her  wake. 
After  that  she  appeared  to  lean  back 
comfortably  in  her  seat  and  tick  along 
methodically  through  Fnlham,  Hammersmith, 
and  Kingston,  while  Charles  endeavoured  to 
soothe  an  engine  apparently  timed  for 
lapping  at  Brooklands  into  some  vague 
semblance  of  decency. 

The  murderous  red  man-slayer,  late  of  The 
Daily  Sale^  hunted  the  noiseless,  ghostly- 
flitting  grey  down  through  Croydon  and 
East  Grinstead,  until  Charles  felt  as  in- 
sufferable a  hanger-on  as  the  Ancient  Mariner 
who  so  detestably  monopohsed  the  unfortunate 
Wedding  Guest.  Then  the  girl  let  out  her 
grey ;  she  slashed  remorselessly  between 
astounded  Sussex  hedges,  with  Charles's  red 
thunderbolt  crackling  defiantly  in  pursuit 
like  a  hundred  thousand  Zeppelin  engines. 
They  tore  up  Captain  Kidd's  hill,  spurning 
tbe  dust  with  fervid  wheels,  and  emerged 
undaunted  on  to  the  remarkably  unimpressive 
treeless  waste  jovially  described  as  the 
Ashdown  Forest,  with  no  marked  incident 
other  than  the  acrid  and  hot  smell  issuing 
from  Charles's  exhaust.  All  the  time  he  had 
allowed  the  grey  car  a  quarter-mile  lead  ; 
in  consequence,  he  barely  noticed  his  quarry 
turn  sharp  to  the  left  at  length  and  whisk 
up  a  smug  avenue  leading  to  some  red-brick 
nightmare  of  an  undistinguished  architect's 
brain  half  hidden  among  surrounding  trees. 

Charles  chastened  his  devil-wagon  into 
a  protesting  crawl,  and  passed  a  slender  hand 
across  his  brow.    The  situation  bred  thought. 

Ere  he  could  formulate  a  plan,  out  from 


the  avenue  gates  rattled  and  banged  an 
apathetic  motor- van,  its  engine  suffering 
with  sad  resignation  from  knock  in  the 
combustion  head.  Smiling  his  faint  and 
charming  smile,  Charles  beckoned  unto  the 
driver  with  an  arresting  gesture. 

"  I  w^onder,"  he  began,  "  if  you  could  tell 
me  who  inhabits  that  house  among  the  trees  ? 
I  have  almost  run  out  of  petrol,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  I  might  be  able  to  obtain  a 
little  there." 

"  Doctor  Clatton-Blake's,  that  is,"  retorted 
the  driver  of  the  van,  racing  his  engine  at 
about  five  thousand  revolutions  a  minute  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  "  Runs  an 
'ome,  'e  do,  fer  people  with  nerves  and 
such-like.  Reg'ler  nuts  'e  'as— Cabinet 
Ministers  and  duchesses.  Dare  say  'e  might 
let  you  'ave  some  juice  if  you  was  to 
arst  'im." 

Before  Charles  could  reply,  the  van  driver, 
a  melancholy  man,  thrust  home  his  clutch 
with  a  sickening  thud,  tottered  away  to  the 
accompaniment  of  agonised  shrieks  from  his 
first  speed,  changed  up  to  top  gear  with 
sounds  like  the  smashing  of  whole  china 
shops,  and  departed.  Charles  laughed  softly. 
Inspiration  rushed  upon  him.  Mentally 
perfecting  a  sw^eet  and  comely  plan  of 
campaign,  he  swung  his  scarlet  abomina- 
tion deftly  into  the  avenue,  and  held  on 
undaunted  tow^ards  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Clatton-Blake. 

Round  the  first  bend  of  the  avenue 
Charles  encountered  the  grey  girl,  minus  her 
car,  which  evidently  she  had  sent  on 
wdth  the  chauffeur.  She  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  her  hands  thrust  into  her  coat- 
pockets,  her  head  a  shade  to  one  side.  Not 
quite  sure  what'  to  do,  Charles  stayed  the  car 
of  fevered  scarlet,  climbed  carefully  from  his 
place,  and  advanced  bare-headed. 

"  It  has  been  a  lovely  run,  has  it  not  ?  " 
observed  the  divinity,  in  her  soft,  cleiar-cut 
voice.  "  Not  every  girl  enjoys  the  good 
fortune  of  being  chased  something  under  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  by  so  distinguished 
a  driver  of  such  " — she  raised  her  eyebrows 
at  the  ruddy  chariot — "  such  an  exceptional 
car." 

She  paused  rather  obviously 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  no  doubt  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself,  as  I  have  done  before, 
never  with  less  regret.  From  my  foolishness 
has  sprung  our  acquaintance,  which  in  time 
may  ripen  into  friendship.  Why  not  be 
frank  and  tell  me  the  whole  story  ?  After 
all,  people  like  myself  do  not  follow  people 
like  you  without  good  cause.     It  isn't  fair 
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to  adopt  me  in  Piccadilly  and  disown  me  in 
Sussex." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  car  ?  " 
"  I  bought  it,"  asserted  Charles  proudly. 
'-  It  swam  into  my  ken  like  a  new  planet  just 
as  you  left ;  I  paid  six  hundred  for  it  to  an 
indescribable  person  called  Bumpstead.  I 
did  it  for  your  sake,  but  it  is  true  I  had  no 
idea  of  what  the  clutch  was  like." 

"  The  fact  is,"  interrupted  his  companion, 
as  if  someone  had  asked  her  a  question, 
"my  father  has  sent  me  to  this  place  for 
a  rest-cure  which  I  do  not  need.  You  must 
know  that  this  is  a  sort  of  nursing  home 
run  by  a  Dr.  Clatton-Blake.  The  real 
reason  why  I  have  been  exiled  is  because 
I  will  not  marry  my  cousin,  Sir  Gregory 
Fotheringham.  His  estates  join  ours,  and 
it  is  my  father's  wish  to  unite  them." 

"  How  like  the  fiction  of  our  youth  ! " 
murmured  Charles.  "  I  am  sure  your  father 
is  a  cinema  fiend.  But,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  remark,  are  you  not  of  age  ?  " 

"  I  am  twenty-two,"  said  the  girl  simply, 
"  but  I  have  no  money  beyond  what  my 
father  allows  me.  My  mother  left  me  a 
modest  fortune,  but  I  do  not  inherit  that 
till  I  am  twenty-five.  By  that  time,  if  I  am 
not  careful,  I  may  be  Lady  Fotheringham." 

"  Perish  the  thought ! "  retorted  Charles. 
"So  that  was  why  you  appealed  mutely  to 
my  better  self  at  the  corner  of  Bond  Street. 
You  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  thing,  if 
you  had  only  known." 

"Without  admitting  that  I  appealed  to 
you  at  all,  let  us  put  it  down  to  a  woman's 
intuition,"  she  suggested.  Then  she  held 
out  her  httle  tan-gloved  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  murmured,  and  the  grey 
eyes  softened.  "It  was  very  nice  of  you  to 
do  it.  You  don't  know  how  you  have 
bucked  me  up." 

"My  name,"  observed  the  knight-errant, 
in  a  detached  voice,  "  is  Macarra.  The 
men  of  our  race,  having  put  their  hand 
to  the  plough,  never  turn  back.  I  want  you 
to  let  me  take  a  rest-cure  also.  I  long  to 
meet  Dr.  Clatton-Blake.     Please  say  '  Yes.' " 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  can't  prevent  you,  if 
you  really  want  to  come  here.  Naturally,  it 
is  essential  that  we  meet  as  strangers.  My 
name,  by  the  way,  is " 

"  No,"  broke  in  Charles,  gently  yet  firmly, 
"  do  not  tell  me  your  name  yet.  I  should 
prefer,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  take  you  on 
trust.  You  see,  unlike  you,  I  adhere  to 
my  first  impressions.  It  is  just  possible 
that  your  match-making  parent  may  have 
christened  you  Deborah  or  Hannah,  which 


would  destroy  the  poetry  of  the  situation. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  take  my  leave, 
and  lunch  at  the  nearest  inn.  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  with  you  for  dinner." 

For  a  second  her  little  hand  lay  in  his. 
Then,  with  a  graceful  salutation,  he  returned 
to  the  sanguine  automobile,  fetched  a 
compass  behind  a  laurel  bush,  symbolic  of 
victory,  swung  her  round,  and  was  gone. 

"  I  know  her  face,"  murmured  Charles  to 
himself,  "and  I  would  swear  to  her  voice. 
It  was  years  and  years  ago,  but  I  will 
wager  a  thousand  pounds  I  have  met  her 
somewhere.  What  a  darhng !  What  a 
positive  darling  !  " 

The  grey  girl  moved  pensively  along  the 
avenue  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  Charles  had  taken.  She  continued 
her  progress  to  the  gardens  behind  the 
pretentious  red -brick  edifice,  and  came  upon 
Dr.  Clatton-Blake  bending  his  tall,  well- 
insulated  form  above  a  bed  of  pedigree 
carnations.  He  inspected  them  through 
gold-rimmed  glasses  with  an  air  of  bland 
benevolence,  and  the  fringe  of  fair  hair 
turning  grey  that  surrounded  the  pink,  bare 
expanse  of  his  head  took  on  the  semblance 
of  a  halo. 

"  Uncle,"  observed  the  girl,  looking  at  him 
with  the  frank  coquetry  of  a  not  altogether 
repulsive  niece,  "  I  have  come  down  in  the 
car  unexpectedly.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
take  a  rest-cure  for  a  time." 

"Delighted,  niece,"  intoned  the  doctor, 
enunciating  his  words  with  mellow  care,  "  as 
long  as  you  display  no  tiresome  symptoms. 
I  abhor  symptoms  in  honorary  patients, 
however  charming." 

"And,  uncle,"  pursued  the  niece,  "I  have 
an  idea  that  a  young  man  will  seek  asylum 
here  in  a  short  while.  He  will  be  a  w^ell- 
off  young  man,  if  he  comes." 

"Well  done,  niece  !"  applauded  her  uncle. 
"  I  scent  romance,  but  I  shall  be  deaf  and 
blind.  Romantic  Youth  and  its  money  are 
soon  parted,  and  your  poor  old  uncle  must  live. 

I  fear  no  foe  in  shining  arr-mour, 
Though  his  lance  be  s^vift  and  keen," 

trolled  the  doctor  in  his  mellow  tenor. 

"But  I  fear  and  dread  the  glamour 
'Neath  thy  drooping  lash-es  seen," 

he  added, bending  a  supremely  maudUn  giance 
upon  his  niece.  He  had  perpetually  doggish 
ways,  but  his  bedside  manner  was  perfect. 

II 

"  Good  afternoon,  my  dear  sir,"  observed 
Dr.  Clatton-Blake,  in  a  rubicund  voice, 
faintly  underlining  the  "  dear." 
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Charles,  who  had  kiiiched  capably  in  the 
nearest  town,  wired  for  Bildad,  kit,  car, 
and  chauffeur,  and  hired  a  faintly  terrified 
professional  to  manipulate  the  vermilion 
road-burner  purchased  from  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
obviously  an  unfit  vehicle  for  a  nervous 
patient  to  control,  subsided  moodily  into  a 
capacious  arm-chair  in  the  doctor's  con- 
sulting-room. 

x\ll  around  gleamed  the  depressing 
accessories  proper  to  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  medical  profession.  Ross's  cardio- 
meter  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  The 
ingenious  machine  invented  by  Schwartzmann 
and  Weiss,  for  recording  the  patient's 
thought-waves  in  a  curve  accurate  to  nine 
places  of  decimals,  enjoyed  a  position  of 
honour.  Charles's  gaze  sought  with  relief  a 
simple  stethoscope  reposing  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"  I  have  come  to  you  almost  in  despair," 
he  began  dismally.  "Your  repute  only 
became  known  to  me  this  morning — forgive 
a  layman's  ignorance  of  your  professional 
standing.  My  case  is  the  most  pathetic  I 
have  ever  come  across.  It  amounts 
practically  to  a  chaotic  condition  of  the 
nervous  system." 

"Ah,  wxll,  you  mustn't  despair,"  ad- 
monished the  doctor  genially,  peering  down 
at  Charles  through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses. 
"  We'll  soon  get  rid  of  all  that.  What  are 
the  symptoms— bad  sleep,  jumpiness,  morbid 
introspection,  cardiac  irregularity,  want  of 
self-confidence,  debility,  general  depression, 
and  so  on  ?  " 

"  Really,"  broke  in  Charles,  with  mild 
irritation,  "  I  should  hesitate  to  waste  your 
time  over  physiological  commonplaces  such 
as  you  mention.  I  should  go  to  a  general 
practitioner,  or  purchase  some  compound  of 
glycero  -  phosphates  at  the  Stores.  No, 
doctor,  my  trouble  is  this,  and  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  imagine  me  insane.  I  am  continually 
obsessed  by  a  white  rabbit." 

"  My  dear  fellow — my  dear  young  friend, 
you  mustn't  distress  yourself  in  this  way," 
said  Dr.  Clatton-Blake,  with  kindly  scorn. 
"  We'll  soon  get  rid  of  that  symptom.  I 
began  to  think  there  was  something  serious 
the  matter  with  you.  Let  me  look  at  the 
tongue.  H'ni !  Pulse  a  little  irregular. 
Just  hop  across  the  room,  will  you  ?  Now 
back  on  the  other  foot.  Ah!  Heart  just 
as  I  thought.  Do  you  ever  experience  a  dry 
sensati  )n  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  ?  " 

"  No,"  murmured  Charles  ;  "  but  wherever 
I  go  I  see  a  white  rabbit." 

His    eyes    suddenly  became  fixed,   their 


gaze  concentrated  on  a  corner  of  the  room 
with  terrible  intensity.  His  right  hand  stole 
out  stealthily  to  a  vase  of  flowers. 

"  There — there  !  "  he  almost  screamed, 
and  flung  the  vase  with  terrific  force  into 
the  corner  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Clatton-Blake  nodded  sympathetically. 
Charles  secretly  admired  his  nerve. 

"  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel,"  observed 
the  doctor,  his  voice  velvet  with  sympathy. 
"  The  psychology  of  your  condition  is 
intensely  interesting  in  a  purely  academic 
way,  but,  of  course,  you  can't  be  expected  to 
look  at  it  in  that  light." 

"  But  you  realise,  no  doubt,  how  devilish 
awkward  the  thing  is.  Everywhere  I  go — 
if  I  dine  out,  or  attend  the  opera,  or  what- 
not— I  am  haunted  by  that  infernal  white 
rabbit.  Life  has  become  intolerable.  The 
fact  that  the  brute  is  visible  to  me  alone 
makes  things  worse.  People  are  beginning 
to  avoid  me." 

"Just  so,  just  so.  Of  course,  there  is 
actually  no  white  rabbit.  I  will  just  test 
your  eyes  to  make  sure,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  merely  indicative  of  your  physical 
condition." 

"  I  am  as  fit  as  a  fiddle,"  declared  Charles, 
thinking  of  Bildad  and  the  red  car. 

"  In  some  ways,  yes — in  others,  no," 
assented  the  doctor  cheerfully.  "I  should 
advise  you  to  undergo  a  cure  here  in  my 
establishment.  I  will  put  you  perfectly 
right  in  a  month  or  two.  My  fee  is  thirty 
guineas  a  week,  including  your  personal 
attendant." 

"  I  should  prefer  my  own  man,"  demurred 
Charles. 

"Quite  impossible.  This  establishment 
is  intended  for  the  leisured  and  wealthy 
classes.  To  take  them  entirely  out  of  them- 
selves, it  is  run  on  the  model,  more  or  less, 
of  a  boarding-house.  Meals  are  taken  in 
common.  Everyone  has  to  know  everybody 
else,  though  we  only  employ  Christian 
names,  to  enhance  the  detached  effect. 
Moreover,  each  patient  is  given  a  particular 
rythmic  task  suitable  for  his  condition.  I 
shall  prescribe  wood-chopping  in  the  open 
for  you." 

"  Very  well,"  observed  Charles.  "  I  am  in 
your  hands.  Perhaps  you  will  very  kindly 
have  my  things  taken  to  my  room,  and  my 
car  sent  away." 

With  genial  tact,  Dr.  Clatton-Blake  took 
the  new  patient's  arm  and  led  him  from  the 
room  into  a  large  lounge  hall,  furnished 
with  saddle-bag  arm-chairs  and  hung  with 
reproductions    from    the    works    of    Maud 
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Goodman,  Arthur  Elsley,  and  Marcus  Stone, 
and  a  fine  example  of  Frith's  "  The  Railway 
Station." 

In  one  of  the  saddle-bag  chairs  sat  the  girl 
in  grey.     The  jovial  doctor's  smile  widened. 

''  You  may  as  well  begin  to  make  friends 
at  once,"  he  said  to  the  new  patient. 
"  Mercia,  allow  me  to  introduce  Charles." 

III. 

At  the  dinner-table  Charles,  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  forethought  of  his  host,  sat  next  to 
Mercia.  He  perceived  that  eleven  patients 
enjoyed  hospitality  at  Nova  Scotia,  for  so 
its  owner  had  christened  the  rich  red-brick 
establishment. 

Dr.  Clatton-Blake  presided  over  the  large 
table,  and,  having  introduced  Charles  to  the 
nine  as  yet  strangers  to  him,  carved  the 
boiled  leg  of  mutton  as  though  it  had  been 
royal  sturgeon  or  larded  capon.  A  solitary 
female  servant  waited  at  table,  so  that  the 
meat  of  the  guest  served  first  had  partially 
congealed  before  she  could  hand  him  his 
curly  kale  and  boiled  potatoes. 

The  plain  fare  harmonised  with  the 
furniture— a  table  of  the  trestle  variety  and 
a  scratch  assortment  of  Windsor  and  cane- 
seated  chairs. 

"  Well,  there  have  been  w^orse  dinners, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  never  eaten  them ! " 
observed  Charles  devoutly,  filling  his 
attractive  neighbour's  glass  w^ith  "  Hurrah  !  " 
a  peculiarly  dreary  mineral  water,  the  only 
beverage  provided.  "From  what  do  you 
suffer,  lady,  apart  from  the  catering  ?  " 

"I  am  a  martyr  to  eccentric  impulses," 
she  explained,  surveying  him  out  of  candid 
eyes.  "  One  never  knows  what  I  am  going 
to  do  next.  It  is  a  most  trying  condition." 
"I  am  haunted  by  a  white  rabbit.  By 
Jove,  there  it  is  ! "  exclaimed  Charles,  his 
face  kindling  wdth  emotion.  He  flung  his 
plate  of  mutton  at  the  visionary  rodent, 
narrowly  missing  the  doctor's  head,  amid 
screams  from  tw^o  lady  patients,  who  wore 
what  appeared  to  be  almost  a  uniform  of 
white  lace  blouse  and  black  silk  skirt.  The 
other  men,  garbed  alike  in  blue  suits,  white 
waistcoats,  and  pumps,  stared  apathetically. 
Their  dinner  seemed  to  have  left  them 
speechless. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  murmured  one  at  last. 
"  This  is  the  third  time  we  have  had  boiled 
niutton  this  week.  I  suppose  they  call  this 
a  turnip  ! " 

He  prodded  a  greyish,  amorphous  shape 
gmgerly  with  his  fork. 

"  A  little  more  of  those  excellent  greens. 


Celia,"  beamed  the  doctor,  addressing  his 
domestic.  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  them,  good 
people ;  they  contain  valuable  salts  most 
salutary  for  the  system.  May  I  help  you, 
Charles  ?  " 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Charles  politely. 
"They  are  more  suitable  for  my  white 
rabbit  than  for  me.  Leave  the  vegetable 
dish  conveniently,  in  case  he  appears  again." 
The  doctor  only  hewed  himself  another 
slice  of  mutton. 

"  Fit  for  the  gods  !  "  he  murmured  almost 
ecstatically,  and  fell  to. 

Afterwards,  in  the  lounge  hall,  there  took 
place  a  series  of  progressive  games.  Charles, 
flatly  refusing  to  play,  pulled  a  saddle-bag 
arm-chair  to  the  fire— for  the  early  summer 
evening  struck  chill— lit  a  fragrant  Egyptiaii 
cigarette,  and  stared  moodily  at  Mercia,  w^ho 
participated  in  a  hand  at  "  Snap."  At 
length  she  joined  him. 

"  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  in  this 
accursed  place  ?  "  demanded  Charles  almost 
fiercely,  for  him. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Where  am  I  to 
go  ?  "  she  inquired.  "  I  have  my  allowance, 
but  I  cannot  live  on  that.  Here  at  least 
I  am  fed  and  lodged,  and  there  is  no  Sir 
Gregory  Fotheringham." 

"  True,"  murmured  Charles,  and  surveyed 
her  dreamily.  He  saw  her  in  pure  profile  ; 
the  outhne  of  her  face  in  the  shadowy  fire- 
light, the  firm,  graceful  line  of  her  throat 
appealed  mysteriously  even  to  his  exotic 
standard.  Moreover,  hitherto,  he  could  not 
fathom  the  riddle  of  her. 

"  Lady,"  he  pleaded,  "  why  did  you  do  it  ? 
Why  did  you  lure  me  from  Piccadilly,  where 
I  was  moderately  happy,  to  this  repository  of 
revolting  furniture,  appalling  decorations, 
inferior  food,  and  malingering  members  of 
the  county  families  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  Charles.  I  wish  I  could. 
Something  made  me  attract  your  attention. 
You  seemed  so  lonely  and  forlorn.  And, 
besides,  I  needed  help  ;  I  would  do  anything 
to  avoid  Sir  Gregory." 

She  rose  with  subtle,  deliberate  grace. 
"  It  is  my  bed-time.     Good  night !  " 
"  Good  night,"  replied  Charles.     "  Sweet 
dreams,  grey  lady.   I  shall  retire  also.   We  are 
so  conspicuous  in  civihsed  evening-clothes." 
He  glanced  approvingly  at  her  admirable, 
gracious  gown. 

Celia,  the  domestic,  handed  them  each  a 
candle  in  a  tin  candlestick. 

"You  are    number    forty-one,  sir,"   she 
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IV. 

The  next  morning  Charles  awoke  sadly  in 
his  gaunt,  pitch-pine  furnished  bedroom, 
shaved  in  tepid  water,  consumed  depressed- 
looking  porridge  and  a  wan  kipper  for 
breakfast,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
forth  by  his  attendant,  a  fish-like  person  in 
a  hoUand  uniform,  to  the  degrading  task  of 
chopping  wood.  The  genial  doctor  cheered 
him  on  his  way.  They  sought  among  the 
gardens  a  section  divided  into  compartments 
fifteen  feet  square  by  fences  over  which 
clambered  various  flowers. 

"  I  suit  the  colour  scheme  to  the  patient," 
chanted  the  doctor.  "In  your  case  the 
violet  hue  of  wistaria  exerts  a  soothing 
influence.  Mercia,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys 
the  stimulation  of  scarlet  nasturtiums.  Here 
you  will  chop  wood  slowly  and  methodically 
for  two  hours.  In  order  to  give  you  a  sense 
of  protection  from  the  little  animal  which 
obsesses  you,  I  have  placed  a  stuffed  ferret 
in  each  corner  of  your  compartment.  It 
w^ould  not  do,  of  course,  to  employ  real 
ferrets,  because  the  rabbit  is  not  a  real 
rabbit.  Smithers,  take  great  care  of  Mr. 
Charles." 

Humming  light-heartedly,  the  doctor  went 
his  way. 

Charles  looked  over  the  fence  into  the 
adjoining  cage.  It  confined  Mercia,  w^ho, 
with  pretty  nonchalance,  conveyed  water 
from  a  full  bath  into  an  empty  one  by 
means  of  a  tin  dipper. 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  observed  Charles,  "  what 
you  will  do  when  you  have  emptied  the  first 
bath  into  the  second." 

"Empty  the  second  into  the  first,  of 
Cuurse,"  replied  Mercia,  baling  industriously. 

The  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  smote  upon 
Charles's  ears.  It  denoted  that  Smithers  was 
doing  his  duty. 

"  Come  on,  sir,  please,"  he  said.  "  I  hope 
I  shan't  have  to  ring  again  to  keep  you  up 
to  the  mark.  We  attendants  like  our  patients 
to  do  us  credit." 

Charles  chopped  wood. 

When  all  was  over,  he  sought  solitude  in 
a  remote  summer-house  to  enjoy  a  cigarette. 
Returning  thence  to  the  lounge  hall,  he 
paused  before  entering,  at  the  sound  of 
voices.  Dr.  Clatton-Blake  was  addressing 
Mercia. 

"No  doubt,  niece,"  he  remarked,  "an 
uncle  should  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  his 
young  and  attractive  female  relative.  But 
you  are  wealthy,  since  your  affluent  parents 
left  you  all  they  had,  and  I  wring  bitter 
bread  from  an  unkind  world  by  the  exercise 


of  my  imagination  and  the  study  of  human 
frailty.  Briefly,  you  have  brought  me  an 
auriferous  patient,  but  you  yourself  eat  of 
my  store,  and  the  young  man  will  not  remain 
long,  there  being  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  him.  Young  men  do  not  snare 
your  uncle  with  white  rabbits." 

Charles  stole  away  on  tiptoe. 

"  She  also  has  lied  to  me,"  he  murmured 
sadly,  "  but  she  is  so  adorable  I  can  forgive 
her,  especially  as  Sir  Gregory  Fotheringham 
may  be  considered  eliminated.  No  doubt 
the  fairy  tale  arose  from  a  desire  to  explain 
her  action  -at  the  corner  of  Bond  Street,  an 
action  which  arose,  I  am  convinced,  from 
sheer  high  spirits  and  the  influence  of  a 
delightful  day.     Well,  we  shall  see." 

After  lunch  Charles  led  her  aside.  She 
wore  again  the  grey  tweed  of  his  undoing, 
and  the  perfect  mockery  of  her  distracting 
countenance  wove  even  more  sublime  en- 
chantments about  his  experienced  heart. 
They  did  not,  however,  impair  his  technique. 

"  Mercia,"  he  said  grimly,  "we  must  fly." 

"  Whither,  Charles  ?  Eemember,  I  may 
not  go  home.  And  what  of  the  storm  that 
will  burst  when  it  is  known  that  I  have  left  ?  " 

"  What  indeed  ?  "  mourned  Charles.  "  Is 
there  absolutely  no  asylum  where  you  could 
take  refuge  for  a  moment  ?  Fame  will 
shortly  knock  at  your  door  and  romance 
illumine  your  path,  for  I  have  sworn  it,  and 
my  talents  in  this  direction  only  equal  my 
income,  which,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying 
so,  is  exceptional.  But  the  first  necessity  is 
some  congenial,  decorous  nest  for  yourself." 

"  Of  course,"  she  mused,  "  there  is  always 
the  studio  of  Euphrosyne  Callingham." 

"  Who  is  the  damsel  and  where  is  the 
studio  ?  "  demanded  Charles,  with  pregnant 
directness  of  speech. 

"  Euphrosyne  is  my  friend,  and  her  studio 
is  in  Cheyne  Walk,  one  of  those  superbly 
spacious  apartments,  with  a  bedroom  and  a 
kitchen  attached.  I  am  allowed  to  borrow 
it  when  I  can  slip  away  and  Euphrosyne  is 
not  at  home.  At  present  she  is,  I  beUeve, 
sketching  leprechauns  in  the  Connemara 
Mountains,  or  something  of  the  kind.  There 
goes  with  the  studio  a  handmaiden  who 
can  cook.  Bo  you  think  we  could  escape 
unnoticed  ?  " 

A  grim  laugh,  the  first  of  his  history, 
broke  from  Charles. 

"  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  capacity  of 
my  flesh  and  blood  to  endure  the  rigours 
of  this  April  fool  hospital.  From  two  till 
four  my  own  car — my  six-cylinder  Wilsou- 
Strickland,   finished   in  cream,  with  silver 
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fittings — patrols  the  main  road  outside  Dr. 
Clatton-Blake's  sinister  avenue.  Wilkins, 
my  chauffeur,  drives  her,  and  Bildad,  my 
soldier-valet,  accompanies  him.  We  have 
only  to  slip  out,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Bildad  and  Wilkins  can  call  for  our  kit  in 
the  scarlet  monstrosity  I  bought  in  Piccadilly. 
Bildad  will  procure  yours  from  Celia.  He 
can  do  anything." 

Charles  paused,  slightly  exhausted  by  his 
lengthy  speech.  The  girl  surveyed  him  with 
grudging  admiration  at  the  back  of  her  grey 
eyes. 

"  Then  let  us  walk  out  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,"  she  said,  and  side  by  side  they 
wandered  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  Charles,  a  faint  yet 
attractive  smile  lighting  up  his  lean, 
thoroughbred  face,  headed  his  own  well- 
beloved  car  towards  town.  Beside  him 
nestled  the  slender,  grey-clad  form  of 
Mercia,  and  above  them  the  Spirit  of 
Romance  hovered  on  pinions  spread  for 
flight. 

V. 

"Naturally,"  asserted  Charles,  surveying 
her  across  his  teacup,  "  we  must  select  for 
you  a  husband." 

In  the  chastely  appointed  studio  of  the 
absent  Euphrosyne  Callingham,  Mercia 
entertained  him  with  the  mystic  meal  of 
afternoon.  Skins  of  slain  beasts  cumbered 
the  floor  ;  Charles,  lurking  in  the  cushioned 
depths  of  a  modern  arm-chair,  considered 
his  hostess,  stretched  upon  a  couch  which 
reproduced  faithfully  that  on  which  Cleopatra 
died. 

"  Sir    Gregory    Fotheringham "    she 

began,  and  paused. 

"  He  was,  and  is  not,"  retorted  Charles. 
"  We  will  see  that  he  does  not  recur.  Tell 
me  your  predilections,  lady ;  indicate  ^Ct 
least  the  type,  if  not  the  individual." 

Her  eyes  drooped,  apparently  to  admire 
the  amethyst  perfection  of  her  little  crepe  de 
chine  gown. 

"It  is  not  the  Sir  Gregory  type,"  she 
murmured  dreamily.  "  Red-faced  men  and 
snorting  horses— how  poisonous  they  sound  ! 
I  have  been  surrounded  all  my  life  by 
intellectual  poverty,  Charles.  Lead  me  into 
intellectual  wealth.  I  want  a  literary  genius 
~~a  singer  of  songs,  a  creator  of  wild  and 
haggard  poetry.  Give  me  to  someone  who 
IS  great." 

Charles  rose,  and  persuaded  her  to  select 
Ijom  his  platinum  case  one  of  his  fragrant 
Egyptian  cigarettes. 


"  Poets  are  greasy  people,"  he  declared. 
"  They  abhor  the  bath  and  the  hairdresser, 
and  spill  the  midnight  oil  over  their  clothes 
instead  of  burning  it.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
how  to  put  my  hand  on  what  you  want.  I 
shall  work  the  oracle  by  means  of  the  man 
called  Bumpstead.  He  breathes  the  modern 
literary  atmosphere.  I  wonder  if  his  taste 
in  poets  is  as  gaudy  as-  his  taste  in  cars  ?  " 

Charles  held  a  match  for  her  cigarette, 
and  lingered  a  moment  by  the  couch.  She 
looked  up  at  him  slowly,  and  her  grey  eyes 
held  infinite  mysteries.  Then  they  smiled  ; 
she  extended  a  slender  arm  and  laid  her 
slim,  white  hand  upon  his  sleeve. 

"  You  are  being  rather  a  dear,  Charles," 
she  said,  with  a  little,  faint  sigh  of  complete 
satisfaction. 

For  these  reasons,  Charles  that  evening, 
in  the  library  of  his  tall,  white  house  in 
Clarges  Street,  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Bumpstead,-- 

"I  trust  you  will  have  forgiven  me 
by  this  time  for  my  somewhat  abrupt  purchase 
of  your  excellent  car.  I  am  afraid  that 
lately  I  displayed  a  sad  ignorance  of  your 
eminence  in  the  world  of  literature,  an 
ignorance  which  many  well-read  people  have 
since  corrected.  In  my  anxiety  to  repair 
the  intellectual  deficiencies  which  a  somewhat 
active  career  has  hitherto  imposed  on  me, 
I  am  eager  to  enjoy  the  society  of  literary 
celebrities,  more  particularly  that  of  our 
modern  poets. 

"  If  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  I  believe 
that  poetic  genius  is  sadly  unremunerative 
in  this  Philistine  age.  Now,  I  am,  through 
no  fault  of  my  own,  a  wealthy  man.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  wealth  to  assist  genius. 
May  I  cast  on  you  the  burden  of  discovering 
the  genius  I  feel  so  eager  to  help  ? 

"  I  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  poets' 
dinner  at  my  house,  as  a  prelude  to  more 
interesting  developments.  Dare  I  so  far 
trespass  on  your  good  nature  as  to  ask  you 
to  bring  the  poets  ?  " 

"She  deserves  it,"  murmured  Mr. 
Bumpstead's  correspondent  thoughtfully, 
glancing  over  his  handiwork  with  the 
appreciation  of  a  master  for  the  fruit  of 
his  genius.  "To  be  guest  at  a  poets' 
dinner-party  is  a  light  sentence  for  such 
inspired  and  persistent  iniquity.  Let  justice 
be  done !  " 

Charles,  a  student  of  life,  felt  no  doubt 
as  to  the  vulnerability  of  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
and  the  march  of  events  proved  him  to 
be  correct. 
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The  star  descriptive  writer  of  The  Daily 
Sale  indulged  in  a  faint  frisson  of  interest  at 
the  sight  of  Charles's  expensive  and  crested 
note  -  paper.  He  swelled  with  beautiful 
importance  when  the  purport  of  the  epistle 
penetrated  to  his  abundant  brain.  The 
thought  of  literary  patronage,  even  at  second 
hand,  seemed  sweet.  Drawing  towards  him 
a  veteran  typewriter,  he  thumped  out  an 
adequate  reply  : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Macarra,— 

"  Yours  of  even  date  to  hand,  for  which 
I  thank  yon.  The  little  matter  of  the  car 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Regarding 
your  inquiry  re  poets,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  deliver  the  goods,  as  The  Sale  has  ever 
been  rn  close  touch  with  all  the  coming  men 
in  this  important  branch  of  our  national 
life.  Perhaps  the  best  way  for  you  to  help 
the  cause  of  poetry  would  be  to  offer  a  prize 
for  an  ode  on  a  given  subject,  the  judge  to 
be,  say,  yourself,  our  advertisement  manager, 
and  one  or  two  other  distinguished  people. 
We  have  found  this  scheme  answer  very 
well  in  connection  with  our  giant  gooseberry 
competition  last  summer,  receiving  over 
3,000,000  (three  milhon)  gooseberries,  and 
distributing  £1500  (fifteen  hundred  pounds) 
in  prizes.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  fall 
in  with  my  suggestion,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
could  devote  space  to  your  very  interesting 
project. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

*' Roland  Bumpstead." 

Charles  nodded  his  head  wisely  over  this 
communication. 

"  Mr.  Bumpstead  is  indeed  the  true  and 
original  stinker,"  he  murmured.  "  I  would 
rather  extend  the  right  hand  of  friendship 
to  any  honest  sewerman  than  have  dealings 
with  this  creature's  advertisement  manager, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  poets  shall  have  their 
prize.  I  will  bestow  the  silver  Tanagra 
statuette  that  adorns  my  bathroom,  and  the 
subject  of  the  poems  shall  be  '  Beauty,'  out 
of  compMment  to  Mercia,  and  because  they 
would  not  understand  anything  original. 
I  had  better  write  to  Bumpstead  and  fix  a 
date  for  him  and  his  litterateurs  to  dine  here 
with  us.  I  dare  say  a  week  will  be  long 
enough  for  them  in  which  to  grind  out 
something  in  these  facile  and  phonographic 
days." 

Charles  unfolded  his  plan  to  Mercia  during 
an  idyllic  tete-a-tete  lunch  in  the  Rose  Salon 
of  the  Restaurant  Superbe,  where  Aristide 
himself  came  forward  to  bid  them  welcome. 
During  the  coffee  stage  Charles  surveyed  her 


thoughtfully  through  the  faint,  aromatic 
smoke  of  one  of  his  fragrant  Egyptian 
cigarettes.  There  was  that  in  his  expression 
which  made  her  veil  those  wonderful  grey 
eyes  with  swiftly  drooping  Hds  ;  of  a  sudden 
even  Charles's  steady  brain  swam,  and  there 
arose  in  him  an  overmastering  desire  to 
relapse  for  a  brief  moment  into  the  primitive 
chaos  of  the  mere  lover.  At  once  he 
corrected  the  impulse. 

"  No,"  he  counselled  himself,  "  let  us 
play  out  the  comedy  to  the  end." 

Accordingly,  ten  days  later,  there  dined 
at  the  tall,  white  house  of  Charles,  the 
modern  Maecenas,  a  motley  gathering.  At 
his  right  sat  Mercia,  the  guest  of  honour, 
a  sheer  and  splendid  goddess  in  a  gown  of 
inspired  black  that  enhanced  the  milk-white 
satin  of  her  fair  skin,  and  sent  the  blood  of 
Charles  singing  wild,  freebooting  songs  in 
his  azure  veins. 

There  were  also  Bill  Hogg,  the  tramp 
Shakespeare,  in  corduroys  and  bird's-eye 
handkerchief ;  Hilary  Wentworth  Cramb,  a 
renegade  singer  from  Oxford,  who  published 
metrical  admonitions  in  limp  yapp,  imploring 
people  to  think ;  Thyrza  Goble,  three  thousand 
copies  of  whose  "  Willie's  Gone  West,  and 
other  Poems,"  have  been  sold  in  Brixton 
alone,  and  others. 

Charles  served  a  superb  meal  amid  the 
wonderful  old  oak  of  his  dining-room.  He 
could  not  help  marvelling  at  the  table 
manners  of  Mr.  Hogg,  who  only  put  the 
wrong  knife  into  his  mouth  once,  and 
sternly  refrained  from  drinking  the  contents 
of  his  finger-bowl,  and  the  vast  appetite  of 
IVIiss  Goble.  The  conversation  took  a  faintly 
elegiac  tendency,  but  everyone  arrived  safely 
in  the  drawing-room  at  length,  and  there 
remained  only  the  judging  of  the  poems 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Tanagra 
statuette. 

Mr.  Bumpstead  rose  and  commenced  an 
introductory  speech.  Charles,  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  with  Mercia,  pretended  some 
faint  interest,  which  evaporated  rapidly. 

"  How  many  delightful  things  have  arisen 
from  that  chance  meeting  in  Piccadilly ! " 
he  murmured  thoughtfully.  "First  our 
acquaintance  in  the  avenue  of  Dr.  Clatton- 
Blake,  then  our  horrible  sojourn  beneath 
his  roof,  next  our  wild  dash  for  liberty,  and 
emancipation.  To  think  that  you  should  be 
under  my  roof  at  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  husband  !  Which  poet  do  you 
prefer  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cramb  is  very  beautiful,  but  Mr. 
Hogg  is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,"  she 
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iriiised.  "  Have  joii  never  written  poetry, 
Charles  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Charles  thoughtfully,  "  but 
I  have  lived  it.  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
whole  life  one  inspired  lyric,  not  altogether 
without  success.  It  has  been  a  gracious 
pursuit." 

Sounds  of  faint  applause  reached  their 
ears,  but  they  took  no  notice.  Far  away  a 
new  voice  seemed  to  be  rolling  out  liquid 
periods  ;  Charles  and  Mercia,  deep  in  their 
own  affairs,  heeded  nothing. 

Finally,  perhaps  an  hour  later,  Charles 
glanced  up  hastily.  Miss  Goble  had  left, 
creeping  away  stealthily  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  golden  periods  of  Hilary  Wentworth 
Cramb.  It  appeared  she  made  a  point  of 
being  in  bed  by  ten. 

Mr.  Bumpstead,  mellow  with  wine,  leaped 
into  the  breach. 

"  It  only  remains,"  he  observed,  "  for  our 
genial  host  to  present  the  trophy  he  has  so 
generously  offered,  and  which  will  always 
prove  a  welcome  memento  of  a  very  successful 
evening  of  friendship  'n'  good-fellowship." 

Charles  rose  to  reply. 

"  I  am  quite  overwhelmed  by  Mr.  Roland 
Bumpstead's  handsome  reference  to  this 
trifling  souvenir,"  came  in  his  slow, 
aristocratic  accents.  "  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  listening  to  so  perfect  a 
choir" — he  indicated  the  denizens  of 
Parnassus  with  a  slim,  white  hand^ — "it 
is  invidious  to  draw  arbitrary  distinctions. 
But,  since  a  decision  is  necessary,  without 
wishing  to  reflect  in  the  least  on  any  of  his 
hrother-poets,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  unworthy  tribute  to  Mr. 
Bill  Hogg." 

Charles  gazed  around  blandly,  feeling  he 
had  done  the  right  thing.  Unimaginable 
horror  seized  upon  him  when,  as  the  result 
of  his  few  words,  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Violent  epithets  and  regrettable  expressions 
flew  from  lip  to  lip.  It  seemed  each  poet 
considered  that  he  himself  had  deserved  the 
prize. 

In  vain  Charles  sought  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  Even  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
who  had  privately  backed  the  elegant  Hilary 
A^'entNyorth  Cramb,  turned  against  his  host. 
At  this  point  the  expression  he  wore  when 
hoxnig  stole  over  Charles's  countenance. 

''  Mercia,"  he  said  decidedly,  "  you  cannot 
inarry  a  poet.  They  are  far  too  hasty  for 
^^  gu'l  of  your  temperament." 

Even  as  she  assented,  he  rang  twice  in 
J'j^pid  succession.  A  few  moments  later 
the  massive  figure  of  Bildad  appeared  in  the 


doorway.  Charles,  with  fastidious  precision, 
offered  Mercia  his  arm. 

"  Bildad,"  he  remarked,  turning  to  indicate 
the  poets  and  Mr.  Bumpstead,  "'l  am  tired 
of  these  people.  They  are  noxious  and 
nauseating,  and  they  defile  the  house  with 
their  presence.  Kindly  get  rid  of  them— 
peacefully,  if  possible,  but  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  get  rid  of  them  at  any 
cost." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  ex-soldier,  a 
faint  hght  kindling  in  his  bright  blue  eyes. 

Sighing  happily,  Charles  led  Mercia  to  the 
library. 

He  established  her  amid  the  all-embracing 
comfort  of  a  deep  arm-chair,  offered  her  one 
of  his  fragrant  Egyptians,  lit  one  for  himself, 
and  proceeded,  with  scientific  detachment,  to 
make  delicious,  aromatic  coffee  by  the  aid 
of  a  silver  apparatus.  An  atmosphere  of 
charming  intimacy,  an  intangible  something 
which  drew  them  closer  and  shut  away  the 
rest  of  the  world  more  effectually  than  steel 
walls,  characterised  these  proceedings. 

"  Of  course,"  began  Charles,  reclining  with 
languid  grace  on  the  arm  of  a  second  chair, 
"  you  are  Mercia  Quantock.  There  is  no  harm 
in  my  saying  so,  now  that  you  are  not  going 
to  marry  a  poet." 

She  gazed  into  the  fire  reflectively,  a  faint 
smile  playing  round  her  beautiful  mouth. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?'" 

"  Years  and  years  ago,"  said  Charles  softly, 
a  faint,  nameless  lilt  in  his  voice,  "  you  came 
to  my  birthday  party  at  Bloom  Hall.  You 
were  staying  with  Lady  Somebody  or  Other, 
and  her  puddingy  girls  brought  you.  I 
remember  the  day  quite  well  ;  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  ever  fell  in  love. 
Ho  you  remember  how  we  picked  one  another 
out,  with  that  extraordinary  directness  and 
sincerity  of  children,  and  kept  together  tlie 
whole  day  ?  I  did  not  understand  my 
feelings  then,  but  I  know  I  was  quite 
intoxicated  with  a  new  and  w^onderful 
emotion.  I  can  picture  you  now,  with  the 
grave,  considering  look  in  your  eyes  when 
we  said  good-bye,  and  myself  tongue-tied 
and  stupid  because  my  feelings  were  too 
tremendous  for  my  immature  means  of 
expression.  I  never  saAv  you  again  till  that 
morning  in  Piccadilly." 

"  There's  no  use  saying  you  recognised 
me,  because  you  didn't !  " 

"  True,"  agreed  Charles.  "  I  did  not 
remember  who  you  were  until  you  came 
towards  me  in  Dr.  Clatton-Blake's  avenue, 
but  the  same  irresistible  attraction  held  me 
again,     Y^ou  do  not  suppose  that  /" — he 

2  G 


"  '  Pray  tell  rae  what  you  will  do  when  you  have  emptied  the  first  bath  into  the  second.' 


"  'Empty  the  second  into  the  first,  of  course,'  replied  Mercia,  baling  industriously.' 
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underlined  the  pronoun  with  superb  and 
delightful  arrogance,  which  deepened  the 
smile  round  her  mouth — "  would  follow  any 
girl  to  Sussex  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  deceived  jou  horribly, 
Charles,"  murmured  Lady  Mercia  Quantock, 
almost  with  contrition. 

"  Not  at  all."  The  nameless  hit  in 
Charles's  voice  became  strangely  apparent. 
To  the  girl  it  sounded  a  note  of  warning  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  robbed  her  of  power  to 
profit  by  the  hint. 

"  Having  realised  who  you  were,"  pursued 
Charles,  "  the  charming  fiction  concerning  a 
harsh  parent  and  Sir  Gregory  Fotheringham 
amused  me  without  causing  me  any  alarm. 
Moreover,  I  could  not  help  hearing  a 
conversation  you  had  with  Dr.  Clatton-Blake, 
and  learning  of  his  relationship  to  you.  He 
said  also,  you  may  remember,  that  you  were 
the  heiress  of  deceased  parents." 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  perfect  mine  of  useful 
information  where  I  am  concerned,"  remarked 
Lady  Mercia,  looking  at  him  out  of  level 
grey  eyes.  "  Nevertheless,  it  will  come  as 
a  shock  to  you  that  Euphrosyne  Callingham 
is  also  imaginary.  I  have,  in  fact,  given  you 
tea  at  my  own  studio  in  Chelsea.  The  car 
also  belongs  to  me." 

It  was  the  final  sortie  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  The  grey  eyes  drooped  hastily. 
They  could  not  face  the  light  of  male 
conquest  in  the  eyes  of  Charles. 

He  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  fireplace 
and  came  across  to  her.  Seating  himself  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  he  slid  his  own  left  arm 
round  her  fair,  satin  shoulders  and  drew  her 
fair,  proud  head  against  his  heart. 

"  Mercia — oh,  Mercia,  I  do  love  you  !  "  he 
murmured,  and  there  were  the  directness  and 
sincerity  of  fourteen  in  his  voice,  with  the 
nameless  lilt  born  of  a  man  in  his  strength. 

He  lifted  her  flushed,  undaunted  face  with 
masterful  tenderness,  and  took  his  first  kiss 
as  a  woman  w^ould  always  have  her  lover's 
first  kiss  taken.-  Then,  full  of  a  lover's 
humility,  he  raised  both  her  slender  hands 
to  his  lips. 

For  a  long  time  they  sat  very  still.  At 
length,  half  shyly,  she  began  to  pass  one 
hand  over  his  smooth  hair  in  a  tender, 
almost  maternal  caress. 


"You  were  so  bhnd,  my  dear,"  she 
murmured.  "  The  very  second  I  saw  you 
in  Piccadilly  I  knew." 

''  And  yet  you  led  me  all  that  magnificent 
wild-goose  chase  !  "  protested  Charles,  with 
the  satisfied  grumbling  of  the  supremely 
happy. 

"  That  ?  Oh,  that  was  a  woman's 
pride  ! "  explained  Mercia,  in  the  tone  of 
one  giving  expression  to  the  quintessence 
of  logic. 

YI. 

The  morning  after,  in  the  attic  of  the  tall, 
white  house  in  Clarges  Street,  Charles,  as 
was  his  custom,  boxed  with  Bildad. 

Charles  exhibited  an  extreme  and 
phenomenal  unevenness  of  method,  now 
attacking  savagely,  now  affording  openings 
winch  even  a  tyro  could  not  have  failed  to 
seize. 

"  My  bath,  Bildad  ! "  he  exclaimed  at 
length,  assuming  his  dressing-gown.  "  By 
the  way,  you  must  take  care  never  to  damage 
my  face  in  future.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  engaged  to  be  married." 

Charles  studied  the  tall,  over-muscular 
ex-soldier  with  a  certain  curiosity.  He 
wished  to  observe  how  the  news  would  strike 
this  old  campaigner,  an  individual  usually 
contemptuous  of  a  relationship  he  considered 
as  fettering  the  independence  of  a  man. 

Bildad's  square-jawed,  combative  coun- 
tenance relaxed  for  a  moment  in  sheer 
astonishment.  Then  an  almost  sheepish, 
half -relieved  grin  stole  over  it. 

"  My  respectful  congratulations,  sir  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  coming  to  attention  out  of  habit 
stronger  than  death  itself.  "  What  you've 
just  told  me,  sir,  makes  it  easier  for  me  to 
tell  you  something  I've  had  on  my  mind. 
Me  and  the  second  housemaid — the  good- 
looking  one,  sir — fixed  up  to  get  married 
last  week,  but,  if  you'll  excuse  me  saying  so, 
I  haven't  had  the  heart  to  tell  you." 

Charles  stretched  out  a  slim,  white  hand  in 
a  grip  of  sincere  felicitation.  Then  he  rang 
the  bell  vigorously. 

"James,"  he  commanded,  as  the  footman 
appeared,  soft,  white-fleshed,  irreproachable, 
"  bring  a  bottle  of  George  Goulet  and  two 
glasses." 


[Central  News. 
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CIVILIAN  WAR  SERVICE 


By  S.   L   BENSUSAN 


WHEN  tlie  Genie  of  the  Lamp  builfc 
Aladdin's  palace,  he  left  one  of 
the  jewelled  windows  incomplete, 
and  explained  to  his  master  that  the  defect 
was  intentional,  and  was  to  provide  the 
jewellers  of  the  Emperor  of  China  with  the 
opportunity  of  completing  the  most  wonder- 
ful work  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  It  may  be  that  the  genii  of  the 
British  Empire  worked  on  similar  lines,  for 
when  they  had  built  up  the  huge  structure 
of  war  finance  with  the  aid  of  tlie  wonderful 
lamp  of  Parliament,  they  left  a  little  gap 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  general  public.  War 
loans  are,  after  all,  a  medium  of  investment ; 
taxes,  like  the  poor,  are  ever  with  us  ;  but 
the  idea  of  direct  aid  from  all  classes  was  an 
excellent  one.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund 
may  reach  live  millions  or  more,  one  great 
newspaper  has  collected  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  on  behalf  of  Eed  Cross  work, 
another  liasi  raised  a  six-figured  sum  for 
Belgian   stfferers,   a  hundred   other  efforts 


may  bring  the  total  of  outside  aid  up  to 
several  millions  more,  but  it  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  the  Government  to  borrow 
the  necessary  millions.  The  difference  would 
have  been  disastrous.  The  people  of  the 
Empire  would  have  felt  that  they  had 
no  part  in  the  War.  Deprived  of  all 
power  of  helping,  and  with  only  a  minimum 
of  new^s  from  the  areas  of  strife,  they  must 
speedily  have  lost  the  full  sense  of  what  war 
means.  To-day  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
find  in  the  British  Empire  a  town  or  village 
that  has  not  contributed  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  combatants.  One  hears  of 
women  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  more,  who 
have  contrived  to  do  a  little  needlework,  and 
of  children  who  have  been  taught  to  knit 
before  they  have  learned  their  letters. 
Convivial  gatherings  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  for  who  can  experience  unalloyed 
happiness  while  war  flames  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  manhood  of  a  dozen 
countries  is   being  destroyed  ?     But  where 
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men  do  meet  to  snatch  a  few  lionrs'  respite 
from  anxiety,  a  tliouglit  for  those  who  are 
fighting  the  country's  battles  is  ever  present, 
and,  as  a  rule,  when  a  gathering  breaks  up, 
some  philanthropic  endeavour  is  the  richer. 

Too  much  Government  is  almost  as  bad 
as  too  little,  and  the  public  has  been  allowed 
to  use  its  own  discretion  and  to  help  as  it 
can.  The  result  is  that  private  benevolence 
and  public  imagination  have  laboured  hand 
in  hand,  lightening  the  burden  of  our  ralers 
and  creating  an  enthusiasm  for  service  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  normal  services  of  the 
official  mind.  The  two  great  tasks  before 
the  country  are  to  help  those  who  have 
answered  to  the  call,  and  to  look  after  those 


experiment,  work  of  some  kind  is  found  for 
one  and  all ;  how^,  after  a  while,  the  peace- 
time desire  to  live  undisturbed  and  free 
from  responsibility  is  replaced  by  a  genuine 
anxiety  to  lighten  the  war- world's  burden. 
Then  it  is  found  that  the  humblest  worker 
is  of  value,  and  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  love's  labour  is  enormous  in  its  extent 
and  world-wide  in  its  ramifications.  It 
might  even  be  that  the  evil  passions  let 
loose  by  war  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
benevolence  and  patient  good-will  that  seek 
to  repair  a  part  of  its  destruction.  We  are 
at  least  entitled  to  lay  this  flattering  unction 
to  our  souls. 

The     quality    of     voluntary     service     is 
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who  remain  behind.  Under  the  first  heading 
comes  service  to  the  wounded  and  to  the 
refugees,  under  the  second  that  careful 
personal  inquiry  into  all  cases  of  distress 
which  creates  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  helper  and  the  person  helped.  Never 
before  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  rich  and  poor  met  on  such  equal 
terms  ;  class  distinctions  have  passed  with 
political  differences,  and  rich  and  poor  alike 
have  taken  for  their  motto  the  words  that 
belong  of  right  to  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  :  "  I  Serve." 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  much  is 
possible  when  people  unite  to  serve  a 
common  cause  ;  how,  after  a  brief  season  of 


twofold— it  helps  the  server  and  the  served. 
War  imposes  upon  a  nation  losses  of  every 
kind,  not  merely  those  material  losses  that 
do  but  teach  us  how  easy  it  is  to  dispense 
with  the  things  we  thought  indispensable, 
but  the  irreparable  losses  of  the  stricken 
field.  If  we  have  not  ourselves  suffered 
mortal  trouble,  we  do  at  least  know  many 
wlio  have  ;  if  our  bank  books  record  no 
startling  change,  we  can  hardly  lack  friends 
and  acquaintances  reduced  to  saddest  plight 
as  far  as  worldly  goods  are  concerned.  For 
all  losses  there  is  but  one  anodyne  in  time  of 
w^ar,  and  that  is  the  rendering  of  service  to 
those  who  are  still  worse  off.  We  cannot 
influence  directly  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
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but  we  can  influence  in  a  favourable  sense 
those  who  have  suffered  most  from  it,  and  an 
ounce  of  personal  help  is  worth  many  times  its 
measure  in  Goverimient  assistance.  Of  this 
private  aid  the  full  tale  will  never  be  told  ; 
it  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  set  it 
down.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  every- 
where, and  there  are  few  of  the  waste  places 
of   our   civilisation    that   have  not   felt  its 


influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
public  side  of  the  work — the  spontaneous 
effort  of  an  undivided  nation — is  on  open 
record,  and  it  is  proposed  to  deal  here 
with  some  of  its  more  outstanding  features. 
Great  Britain  has  gone  to  war  very  often 
without  stirring  the  public  pulse,  men 
have  suffered  and  died  for  a  country  that 
has   hardly   been   aware   of    their   sacrifice, 
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bufc  to-day  everj  man  and  woman — to  say 
nothing  of  countless  children  —  may  be 
found  giving  time  and  thought,  service 
and  gifts,  to  the  national  cause.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  us  ;  the  same  spirit  pervades 
our  Allies  and — do  not  let  us  hesitate  to  admit 
it  ungrudgingly — our  foes  as  well.  It  is  not 
possible  to  deal,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
paper,  with  more  than  some  of  the  work  that 
is  being  accomplished  by  Great  Britain  alone. 
It  is  not  being  done  faultlessly — there  is  no 
lack  of  criticism  that  is  doubtless  justified — 
but  nothing  is  perfect,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  ours  was  a  nation  that  down 
to  August  last  sought  and  ensued  peace — a 
nation  that  did  not  accept  the  theory  of 
inevitable  war,  and   w^as   in   many   regards 


war-world's  prime  necessities,  and,  in  one 
respect,  its  action  has  been  beneficial  to  all 
combatants.  Petrol,  working  through  the 
motor  ambulance,  lias  enabled  thousands 
of  men  to  be  picked  up  before  slight  but 
incapacitating  wounds  have  had  time  to 
become  serious  or  dangerous.  It  is  well 
known  that  before  motor  ambulances  were 
available,  gangrene  w^as  quite  common,  and 
men  left  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  died  from 
exposure,  with  all  its  hideous  concomitants. 
Since  it  became  possible  to  pick  up  the 
wounded  promptly  and  carry  them  to  the 
base  hospitals,  the  mortality  from  wounds 
has  been  very  considerably  reduced,  and 
none  who  sent  a  car,  or  subscribed  for 
the   purchase   or   upkeep   of  one,   can   fail 
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quite  unprepared  for  the  crisis  it  laboured 
to  avoid. 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  two  of  the 
most  important  bodies  working  in  the  field 
of  war,  had  their  cause  taken  up  by  llie 
Times  almost  as  soon  as  the  War  developed, 
with  the  result  that,  by  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  War,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  had  been  subscribed,  and  that  sum 
has  since  been  further  increased .  In  addition, 
many  hundreds  of  motor  ambulances  w-ere 
at  w^ork  in  the  battle  areas,  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  Avounded.  Journalism 
in  all  its  long  history  has  no  prouder 
achievement  to  boast. 

Petrol     is     undoubtedly    one     of     the 


to    feel    a    sense    of    keen   satisfaction    in 
this  fact. 

Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild  has  kept 
the  knitting-needles  clicking  from  Land's 
End  to  John  o'  Groats.  It  has  given 
warm  clothing  to  the  soldier  in  muddy  or 
rain-filled  trenches,  it  has  helped  the  sailor 
on  the  watch  in  the  Nortli  Sea,  and 
his  brethren  of  tlie  Service  toiling  in 
submarines  out  of  sight  of  the  world.  It 
has  clothed  the  wives  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  little  children  the  men  left 
behind  them,  and,  passing  beyond  the  strict 
limits  of  direct  help,  has  benefited  those 
dependents  who  live  outside  the  limited 
radius  of  official  aid.  It  has  done  more 
than  this — it   has   united   the  women  and 
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children  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
Overseas  in  a  league  of  service.  There  is 
a  little  story  that  tells  how  far-reaching  the 
work  of  Queen  Mary's  League  had  become 
even  in  the  early  days  of  war.  A  liner 
was  leaving  Sydney  for  our  shores,  and  a 
passenger,  before  starting  from  home,  bought 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  wool.  Arrived 
on  board,  he  sorted  it,  and  before  the 
ship  was  twenty-four  hours  out  of  port, 
obtained  the  captain's  permission  to  hold  a 
meeting,  to  which  all  the  women  on  the  ship 
were  invited.  He  made  a  short  speech, 
saying   that   everybody  would  like  to  turn 


Bonaparte.  Apart  from  the  immense  forces 
engaged  and  the  staggering  loss  of  life,  we 
have  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Serbia  well-nigh 
rained  ;  and  charity  pleads,  not  in  vain,  for 
those  innocent  non-combatants  over  whose 
once  flourishing  homesteads  the  shattering 
feet  of  strife  have  passed.  In  addition  to  the 
clothing  that  has  poured  into  the  office  of 
Queen  Mary's  Guild,  money  to  an  amount 
running  into  six  figures  has  been  received. 

Although  the  Government  has  made  a 
very  reasonable  allowance  to  the  wives  and 
famihes  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  mucli  detail 
remained  to  be  done.     Many  people  do  not 
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the  voyage  to  good  account,  and  that  those 
who  would  work  for  Queen  Mary's  Fund 
should  receive  what  wool  they  needed. 
The  result  was  that  when  the  ship  reached 
England,  there  was  a  vast  pile  of  socks,, 
mittens,  scarves,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  sent  off  at  once  to  headquarters. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  this  War  is  being 
waged  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magnitude, 
the  supply  of  gifts  would  ere  now  have  been 
far  in  excess  of  all  possible  requirements. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  Europe's  losses 
ni  the  first  six  months  of  war  were  greater 
than  the  totals  recorded  in  all  the  battles 
of   the  world  during  the  life  of   Napoleon 


know  how  to  make  their  chiinis  ;  they  are 
not  able  to  understand  the  often  complicated 
conditions  attaching  to  grants,  or  the  for- 
midable papers  required  to  satisfy  the  official 
conscience.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  payment  is  delayed  or  some  mistake 
occurs,  and  in  all  such  complications, 
inevitable  in  the  working  of  so  far-reaching  a 
scheme,  the  work  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families'  Association  has  been  most  valuable. 
It  finds  a  place  in  the  most  remote  villages, 
as  well  as  in  the  towns,  and  calls  for  an 
immense  amount  of  patient  endeavour. 
The  representatives  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families'  Association  are,  to  a  very 
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large  extent,  women.  They  call  at  the 
homes  of  those  who  have  given  sons  or 
husbands  to  the  national  cause,  inquire  into 
their  circumstances,  help  them  to  obtain 
what  is  due  to  them,  and  communicate  with 
the  authorities  where  anything  is  found  to 
be  wrong.  In  cases  where  the  grant  has 
been  withheld  and  delayed  from  a  cause 
that  cannot  be  immediately  rectified,  the 
representatives  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families'  Association  will  make  such 
allowances  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
tide  over  the  difficult  time.  This  work 
is  not  only  practical,  it  has  a  social  side, 
bringing  all  classes  of  the  community  into 


that  but  for  her  gallant  defence  against  over- 
whelming forces,  her  prompt,  unhesitating 
action  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  War,  France  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  before  she  could  draw  the 
sword.  German  preparations,  complete  in 
every  regard,  had  taken  the  Allies  almost 
unawares.  Belgium,  with  a  gallantry  that 
must  remain  immortal,  filled  the  breach,  to 
her  own  bitter  cost,  and  it  is  universally 
allowed  that  the  best  we  can  do  for  her  must 
fall  far  short,  not  only  of  her  just  claims, 
but  of  her  paramount  necessities.  Happily, 
though  much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
there  is  no   inconsiderable   achievement  to 
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close,  intimate,  and  friendly  communi- 
cation, emphasising  in  marked  fashion 
the  unity  of  British  womanhood.  The 
foundations  of  better  understanding  have 
been  laid,  with  all  appearance  of  permanence, 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  await  the 
return  of  peace  have  been  partly  solved  in 
advance.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families' 
Association  has  done  much  for  democracy, 
and  there  will  be  few  social  reformers  who 
are  not  convinced  that  it  has  proved  already 
a  very  great  force  for  good. 

No  matter  lying  outside  the  immediate 
needs  of  our  fighting  forces  has  given 
greater  concern  to  British  citizens  than  the 
plight  of   Belgium.     It  is  fully  recognised 


record  ;  and  here,  again,  we  find  the 
personal  touch  that  sweetens  charity  and 
makes  it  palatable  even  to  tlie  proudest 
heart.  At  General  Buildings,  in  Aldvvych, 
the  Belgian  refugees  find  assistance  and 
employment ;  all  over  England  they  have 
found  homes  and  a  measure  of  kindness 
that  may  help  them  to  forget  a  part,  at 
least,  of  their  intolerable  trials.  That 
peaceful,  hardworking,  and  contented 
people  should  have  been  so  reduced,  for  no 
fault  of  their  own,  is  one  of  the  world's 
tragedies  ;  that  we  should  spare  no  efi:brt  to 
improve  their  state  is  one  of  the  first  British 
duties.  So,  save  in  certain  prohibited  areas, 
we  find  Belgian  refugees  everywhere.    Those 
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who  can  offer  a  house,  or  furniture,  or  clothing, 
have  found  a  splendid  use  for  their  gifts  ; 
and  even  the  people  whose  means  are  gravely 
restricted  by  the  War  have  found  it  possible 
to  give  some  help,  if  only  by  making 
presents  of  food  to  the  houses  provided  for 
the  refugees.  The  question  of  employment 
TS  hard  to  solve,  but  thousands  have  been 
placed   in   those  industries  that   give  scope 


to  their  gifts,  and,  when  the  full  machinery 
of  relief  is  in  working  order,  we  shall  be 
able  to  absorb  an  immense  amount  of 
industry,  until  such  times  as  a  new^  Belgium 
welcomes  its  sons  to  a  land  from  which 
the  last  menace  has  been  removed.  In 
addition  to  the  beneficent  labours  of  the 
Refugee  Committee,  there  is  a  Belgian 
Relief   Fund,  a  Belgian   R-ed   Cross  Fund, 
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and  a  Belgian  Soldiers'  Fund.  Apart  from 
official  or  semi-official  aid  and  the  work  of 
the  above  organisations,  The  Daily  Telegraph 
Shilling  Fund  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
has  collected  money  on  a  large  scale  from  all 
classes.  It  will  be*^  seen  that  there  is  ample 
scope  in  all  these  undertakings  for  everybody 
to  contribute  something  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  national  debt  due  to  a  brave  and  sorely 
tried  people. 

Serbia  lies  rather  beyond  the  area  of  close 
appeals.  It  is  far  away,  and  we  know 
little  of  the  country;  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  Serbians  have  been  very  real  and  very 
terrible,   and   a   Serbian   Kelief   Fund   was 


men  and  women  have  gone  there  to  help  in 
the  work  of  relief. 

Turning  to  our  own  soldiers  again,  we  find 
a  fund  established  for  the  benefit  of  those 
splendid  Indian  warriors  who  have  come  in 
their  tens  of  thousands  to  the  Allies'  aid. 
The  Indians  are  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  fighting  under  conditions  that,  whether 
they  be  tactical  or  climatic,  are  quite  un- 
familiar. They  must  suffer  more  than  most, 
and  those  who  have  any  experience  of  their 
courage,  endurance,  and  dignity  will  be  glad 
to  help.  The  tale  of  India's  devotion  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  our 
Imperial  history,  and  it  is  not  only  a  duty 
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inevitable  to  aid  a  people  who  had  already 
faced  a  long-drawn-out  war,  first  with  Turkey 
and  then  with  Bulgaria.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  shall  do  no  more  than  touch  the 
fringe  of  Serbian  distress,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Slavs  of  Russia  are  giving  what  aid 
they  can  to  their  brethren  fighting  for  life 
against  the  forces  that  have  so  long  threatened 
their  national  existence.  The  Serbians  are  a 
hard  and  enduring  nation,  and  their  country, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  ill  adapted 
for  the  relief  of  war- born  distress.  Sir 
Thomas  Lip  ton  has  been  making  special 
efforts  to  cope  with  this  aspect  of  the 
suffering  in  Serbia,  and  a  number  of  English 


but  a  pleasure  to  help  those  devoted  warriors 
to  enjoy  a  measure  of  comfort  in  their  new 
world  of  dangerous  adventure. 

Quite  apart  from  the  supply  of  necessities 
for  our  Forces  on  the  Continent,  there  is 
a  Field  Force  Fund  that  collects  and  sends 
to  the  Front  the  comforts  that  lighten  the 
soldier's  burden.  The  President  of  the 
Fund  is  Lady  French,  the  wife  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  French,  commanding 
the  Expeditionary  Force.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  in  no  previous  war  have  British 
soldiers  been  so  well  cared  for,  and  the 
systematic  methods  of  collection  and  distri- 
bution enable  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
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ill  the  Empire  to  make  some  contribution 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  it  will  reach 
its  goal  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  nation's 
war   service   is    the   work    being   organised 
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Work  for  Women  Fund,  administered  by 
Lady  Roxburgh,  and  the  second  is  the 
Emergency  Fund  for  Women  Clerical 
Workers.  Work  has  been  provided  for 
thousands  of  women  throughout  the 
country,  and  many 
urgent  cases  of 
distress  have  been 
relieved.  Other 
associations,  con- 
ducted on  like 
lines,  have  opened 
workshops  and 
travelled  far  into 
the  byways  of 
philanthropy; 
suffrage  societies 
have  come  to  the 
fore;  American 
w  0  m  e  n  li  a  v  e 
established  a  relief 
fund  of  their  own  ; 
there  is  an  Inter- 
national Women's 
Relief  Committee, 
a  Central  Bureau 
for  Employment 
of  Wo  m  e  n  , 
and    a   Women's 
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for    women.      It 

would   be  hard  to 

deny    that   women 

are     the      worst 

sufferers  from  any 

war  :     they    lose 

tlieir  husbands  and 

sons,  they  may  lose 

their  place  in  life. 

At    present,   whei. 

the     nation's     call 

lias  been  answered 

by    all    sorts    and 

conditions  of  men, 

there  are  w^omen  to 

^vhom  the   loss   of 

tlie  breadwn'nner 

'n  u  s  t    m  e  a  n    a 

serious      reduction 

ni   the  standard 

of    living.     The 

grown-updaughters 

of     soldiers     may, 

<ind  probably  will, 

suffer  acutely,  because  tliey  have  in  many 

cases    lost    the    home    that    their    father's 

civilian  occupation  provided  for  them.     To 

jueet  a  multitude  of  hard  cases  there  are  two 

^iiuds.     The  first  is  known  as  the  Queen's 
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Emergency  Corps,  this  last  having  a  fine 
record  of  useful  accomplishment.  There  are 
other  associations,  less  known,  but  not  neces- 
sarily less  efficient,  seeking  in  many  ways  to 
help  the  helpless  and  succour  the  distressed. 
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The  whole  achieve- 
ment of  those  who 
have  elected  to  give 
their  goods  and 
service  to  the  cause 
of  suffering  woman- 
hood is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  kind 
heart  and  sound 
head  of  the  nation. 
It  is  not  easy, 
within  reasonable 
space  limits,  to  do 
justice  to  nearly  all 
the  voluntary 
assistance  that  has 
been  forthcoming  ; 
to  it  we  owe  the 
fact  that  Great 
Britain  has  hardly 
felt  within  her 
gates  the  tragedy 
of  the  world-wide 
struggle  that  is  to 
decide  the  future 
of  the  race. 

There  is  an  important  civilian  work  to  be 
considered  which  is  not  directly  philanthropic, 
though,  without  it,  philanthropy  would  fail 
of  its  full  effect,  and  no  small  part  of  our 
proper    enthusiasms    might    be    quenched. 
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Public  opinion  must  be  kept  sane,  sound, 
and  well-informed,  free  from  the  danger  of 
being  influenced  by  secret  forces  that  will 
doubtless  seek  to  lead  it  astray.  The  public 
at  home  must   never   forget  why   we    are 
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fighting  ;  neutral  countries  must  not  be  left 
to  depend  upon  a  German  version  of  the 
truth.  The  Central  Committee  for  National 
Patriotic  Organisations  is  bearing  the 
enormous  burden  of  keeping  the  public 
mind  informed  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  Honorary  President,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Cust,  sometime  editor, of  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  is  Chairman,  Sir  William  Grey 
Wilson  is  Secretary.  The  Association  has  no 
politics.  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Balfour  are 
Vice-Presidents.  All  the  great  universities, 
and  most  of  the  associations  that  number 
among  their  members  the  leaders  of  thought 
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should  lack  a  full  knowledge  of  the  justice 
of  its  cause,  or  remain  without  ample 
means  of  informing  those  who  are  still  in 
ignorance. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  should  not  weary  of  well- 
doing, and  that  it  should  not  by  word  or 
deed  do  aught  to  aid  the  efforts  of  those 
who  will  seek  to  bring  about  a  premature 
settlement.  With  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  this  world-tragedy,  few  would 
be  found  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  inconclusive, 
if  by  any  sacrifice  they  could  ensure  a 
decision,   and    an    association    devoted    to 
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in  this  country,  are  co-operating  with  the 
Central  Committee,  which  has  already  com- 
piled a  list  of  more  than  five  hundred  books 
iind  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  War,  and  in 
many  cases  issued  at  a  very  small  price. 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  local  secretaries 
luive  been  appointed  throughout  England, 
hundreds  of  lectures  have  been  delivered 
111  town  and  country,  and  the  work  offers 
an  immense  scope  to  those  patriots  who 
liave  passed  beyond  the  years  of  service  in 
the  field.  Pamphlets  are  freely  distributed, 
and,  in  view  of  the  Central  Committee's 
labours,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  those 
who  are  doing  their  best  for  their  country 


instruct  the  public  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  one  that  relieves  distress.  So  we  find 
statesmen,  scholars,  and  men  of  affairs  in 
every  walk  of  life  working  through  the 
Central  Committee  towards  an  end  that  is 
admitted  to  be  of  the  very  first  importance. 
A  well-informed  public,  eager  and  able  to 
help,  ready  to  sink  all  differences  and  endure 
all  discomforts,  is  behind  British  sea  and 
land  power. 

The  foregoing  pages  essay  no  finality ; 
they  do  but  seek  to  afford  a  glimpse  of 
national  work  carried  on  in  a  manner  that 
will  set  a  worthy  example  to  generations 
yet  to   be.     Even  since  these  pages  were 
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planned,  to  form  a  brief  record  of  some  of 
the  principal  organisations  which  were  first 
in  the  field  of  civilian  war  service  within 
the  opening  weeks  and  months  of  the  War, 
many  other  activities  have  been  called  into 
play,  ranging  from  further  international  aids 
such  as  the  Polish  Victims'  Eelief  Fund,  to 
personal  services  in  urgent  demand  within 
our  own  gates.  The  present  record  will, 
therefore,  be  extended  in  a  further  article, 
and  meantime  we  will  close  with  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  Postmaster-General 
which  is  of  especial  interest  for  magazine 
readers.     It  runs  as  follows  : — • 

BOOKS    AND    MAGAZINES 

FOR   THE 

SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS. 

Free  Collection  by  the  Post  Office. 

The  Postmaster-General  announces  that 
on  and  after  July  7th,  until  further  notice, 
books  and  magazines  may  be  handed  in  nt 
any  Post  Office  for  the  use  of  British  Soldiers 
and  Bailors. 

The  Post  Office  will  convey  them  without 


charge  to  a  central  depot,  whence  they  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Camps  Library,  the 
War  Library,  the  Prisoners  of  War  Help 
Committee,  and  other  organisations  approved 
by  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  who  will 
undertake  their  distribution  to  tlie  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  at  home  or  abroad,  at  the  Front, 
in  hospital,  or  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Donors  will  use  their  own  judgment  as 
to  the  kind  of  literature  that  will  be 
acceptable,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
novels  and  monthly  illustrated  magazines 
are  most  appreciated.  A  small  number  of 
educational  text-books,  including  foreign 
language  teaching  manuals,  will  be  of  value, 
especially  for  prisoners  of  war.  Newspapers, 
whether  daily  or  weekly,  cannot  be  accepted, 
nor  magazines  more  than  a  year  old. 

Any  book  or  magazine  addressed  to  an 
individual,  or  to  a  particular  unit  or  hospital, 
must  be  sent  by  post  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Books  and  magazines  intended  for  the  free 
collection  should  not  have  any  address, 
wrapping,  or  packing.  They  must  not  be 
posted  in  letter  boxes,  but  handed  in  ov^er 
the  counter  at  a  Post  Office. 
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the  congregation  of  St.  James's  Church  of  Scotland,  Bulwich,  at  work  on  •periscopes  in  the  vestry,  which 
is  being  used  for  making  tnunitions. 


THE   BLIGHTER 


By  H.  ESCOTT-INMAN 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


ET  go,  curse  yer  ! 
Let  go,  yer  blither- 
ing fool !  " 

The  Blighter,  as 
he  was  generally 
called  by  his  more 
intimate  friends, 
hissed  the  words 
out  in  low  tones, 
and  accompanied 
them  with  reeking 
blasphemy.  But  the  young  policeman,  who 
had  fastened  his  grip  upon  him  just  as  he 
was  forcing  the  window,  did  not  let  go- 
he  held  on  like  grim  death,  with  set  teeth 
and  determined  face.  He  did  not  even 
call  for  aid — he  meant  to  do  this  job  himself. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  young  and 
foolish.  A  more  experienced  man  would 
have  gone  to  work  in  a  difiPerent  fashion. 
When  he  had  first  seen  the  Blighter  scale 
the  wall  and  drop  into  the  garden  beyond, 
he  would  have  gone  for  help  and  posted 
men  at  different  positions. 

But  the  young  policeman  thought  of  none 
of  these  things.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  Force,  this  was  his  first  chance,  and  he 
meant  to  bring  it  off  single-handed.  He  saw 
praise  and  promotion  before  him.  He  wanted 
promotion,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
his  mother's.  She  was  so  proud  of  her 
boy  in  his  uniform,  and  he  loved  that  mother 
devotedly.  Through  years  of  adversity  and 
hardship  mother  and  son  had  stuck  together. 
He  had  been  her  consolation  in  those  terrible 
long-ago  days,  when  the  drunken  father  had 
cursed  and  bullied  and  ill-treated.  That  was 
why  he  was  an  abstainer.  He  had  never 
followed  his  father's  example.  If  that  father 
liad  been  a  rascal,  he  would  be  a  decent 
member  of  society.  And  now  he  would  show 
liis  courage,  he  would  show  his  worth,  he 
would  make  his  mother  proud  of  him ; 
|n  spite  of  the  menace  in  the  burglar's  tone, 
lie  held  on. 
But  he  did  not  know  the  Blighter,  the 


man  who  had  fought  many  a  time  at  the 
Wonderland,  who  was  a  terror  even  to  pro- 
fessional bruisers,  who  might  have  been  a 
man  of  note  in  the  sporting  world  if  he  had 
not  been  so  fond  of  losing  his  temper  and 
fighting  unfairly.. 

"  Let  go  !  "  growled  the  Blighter  again. 

He  was  in  a  temper.  He  had  been  watching 
this  crib  for  weeks.  The  owner  was  a 
wealthy  man — there  was  plenty  of  silver, 
good,  old-fashioned  heavy  silver.  The  family 
were  away  ;  there  was  no  one  there,  save 
an  old  caretaker.  The  Blighter  had  picked 
upon  the  place  for  his  very  own,  and 
just  when  everything  was  going  well,  this 
interfering  young  fool  must  come  upon  the 
scene  to  spoil  things. 

"Let  go!    You  won't?    Then  take  that ! " 

It  was  a  wicked  blow,  given  as  only  a 
skilled  "  pug  "  could  give  ;  it  landed  full  on 
the  young  constable's  neck,  just  behind  the 
ear.  The  grasp  relaxed,  and  he  fell,  an  inert 
mass,  upon  the  grass. 

The  Bhghter  stood  still  and  looked  at  him. 
He  pushed  back  his  cap  and  scratched  his 
head  in  perplexity.  He  realised  that  he  had 
hit  harder  than  he  meant  to.  Like  most  of 
his  class,  he  was  not  naturally  quarrelsome  ; 
it  was  only  when  he  was  in  drink,  or  when 
his  temper  was  up,  that  the  fighting  spirit 
revealed  itself.  He  had  not  wanted  to  hurt 
the  young  fool,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he 
hurt  him  very  seriously. 

"  Afraid  I  'it  him  'arder  than  I  meant  to," 
he  reflected. 

What  to  do  now  ?  Get  on  with  the  job 
and  bolt,  or  see  what  could  be  done  for  his 
senseless  victim  ?  Professional  instinct  urged 
the  former,  but  something— he  could  not  tell 
what— prompted  the  latter.  He  knelt  by  the 
senseless  man's  side,  and  a  handy  little  electric 
torch  shed  its  rays  upon  that  face.  Strange 
that  it  should  have  any  effect  upon  the 
Blighter,  but  he  drew  in  his  breath  quickly 
between  his  teeth  and  muttered — 

"  Heavens  !      It's   a   dream,  that's   what 
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it  is  !  Vm  going  up  the  loop  !  It  can't  be 
true  ! "  But  it  was  said  in  the  tones  of.  a 
man  who  was  trying  to  convince  himself 
against  conviction. 

He  lifted  one  hand  and  felt  the  pulse,  and 
then  his  fingers  came  into  contact  with  a  ring. 
The  torch  was  brought  into  play  again,  the 
ring  was  examined,  and  conviction  could  be 
denied  no  longer. 

"  It  is  him  !  Swelp  me,  it  is  !  What've 
I  been  and  gone  and  done  ?  " 

Evidently  the  Blighter  was  the  victim  of 
an  emotion  vastly  different  from  anything 
which  he  commonly  experienced.  His  hands 
w^ere  trembling.  He  produced  a  bottle  from 
his  pocket — a  flat  quartern  spirit  bottle.  He 
pulled  the  cork  out  with  his  teeth,  raised 
the  constable's  head,  and  tipped  some  of  the 
contents  down  the  man's  throat.  The  fiery 
spirit  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  young 
fellow,  all  unused  to  its  taste.  He  gasped 
and  choked,  and  presently  opened  his  eyes 
and  gazed  up  stupidly  at  the  man  who 
was  bending  over  him.  Then,  recollection 
returning,  the  plucky  young  fellow  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  come  to  grips  again 
with  the  Blighter,  who  caught  his  wrists  and 
pressed  them  back  as  easily  as  he  might  have 
done  a  child's. 

"  Here,  'old  'ard  !  'Old  'ard,  lad,  I  say  ! 
I'm  sorry  I  'it  yer  like  that.  Let  me  lend 
yer  a  'and.  Can  yer  stand  ?  Feel  a  bit 
groggy,  eh  ?     That'll  soon  pass  off." 

All  the  time  the  young  officer  looked  at  him 
in  bewildered  perplexity,  as  though  he  could 
not  understand  this  sudden  change  of  front. 

"  Chummy,"  said  the  Blighter,  in  hoarse 
tones,  "  I  want  to  ask  yer  a  question  as  man 
to  man.  Where  did  yer  get  that  there  ring 
on  yer  finger  from  ?  " 

The  young  fellow  looked  at  his  questioner. 
He  felt  a  bit  sick  still. 

"That?"  he  said.  "That's  a  ring  my 
mother  gave  me." 

Again  there  was  the  indrawing  of  breath 
that  muttered. 

"  Chummy,  is  yer  mother  alive  ?  " 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"Yer  might  answer  a  bloke.  Is  yer 
mother  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  was  the  reply. 

So  these  two  men  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  and  then  the  Blighter  stooped  and 
picked  up  his  bag  with  his  burglar's  kit  in  it. 

"  Come  on,  chummy — I'll  come  quiet. 
It's  a  fair  cop,"  he  said. 

The  constable  w^as  more  bewildered  still. 
"  A  fair  cop,"  indeed  1  It  w^as  the  strangest 
"  fair  cop  "  that  ever  he  had  heard  of. 


The  Blighter  helped  him  over  the  wall, 
dropped  over  after  him,  and  absolutely  took 
his  arm  and  led  him  along.  Trust  the 
Blighter  for  knowing  the  way  to  the  police- 
station. 

"Now,  pull  yerself  together,"  he  said, 
"pull  yerself  together  and  get  'old  of  me. 
You  found  me  and  arrested  me  after  a 
desperate  struggle.     Come  on." 

The  station  sergeant  looked  up  with  some 
surprise  as  the  pair  entered. 

"  Well,  Watson,  what's  the  charge  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Constable  Watson  seemed  unable  to 
answer — he  was  like  a  man  walking  in  a 
dream.     The  Blighter  answered — 

"  He's  a  bit  dazed,  he  is,  sergeant.  We 
'ad  a  desperate  struggle,  and  I  caught  him 
one  under  the  ear.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
courage  in  'olding  on  to  me,  I'd  have  got 
away." 

"  You'd  better  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the 
sergeant. 

"  He  found  me  housebreaking,  he  did,  up 
at  The  Gables,  and  tackled  me  single-handed 
like  a  hero." 

The  sergeant  scratched  his  nose  with  the 
end  of  his  pen.  This  was  beyond  his 
experience,  too — he  had  never  heard  before  of 
a  prisoner  praising  his  captor. 

Constable  Watson  managed  to  get  out  the 
charge.  He  had  seen  the  prisoner  enter  the 
grounds  of  The  Gables,  and  followed  him  ; 
there  had  been  a  struggle,  and  he  was  at 
the  prisoner's  mercy,  when  the  latter  had 
suddenly  given  in. 

"  Don't  yer  believe  it,  gov'nor,"  interrupted 
the  Blighter.  "  I  'ad  to  give  in.  I  knew 
he'd  got  me.     I  was  done." 

"  Take  him  to  the  cells,  Watson." 

The  sergeant  saw  that  something  was 
queer,  although  he  did  not  quite  know  what. 
But  he  knew  the  Blighter — the  man  enjoyed 
a  very  unenviable  reputation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district. 

To  the  cells  the  Blighter  was  marched, 
and  there  Constable  Watson  stopped  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  What  made  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  Blighter  laughed  hoarsely. 

"  Did  yer  never  'ear  of  a  chap  being  safer 
in  prison  than  out  of  it  ?  Perhaps  Fni 
being  looked  after  for  a  more  serious  offence. 
I  shall  be  safer  here.  You  can  'old  yer 
tongue  about  it,  if  so  be  as  you  think  I've 
acted  fair  by  yer." 

Cheerfully  he  sat  down  on  the  pallet  bed 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together. 

"  Swelp  me  1  "  he  muttered.     "  To  think 
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of  it !  To  think  it's  him  !  I'm  blessed,  I 
am  !  " 

Perhaps  it  was  due  to  Constable  Watson's 
evidence  that  the  Blighter  only  got  a  short 
sentence.  The  Blighter  would  keep  inter- 
rupting and  informing  the  magistrate  of  the 
desperate  struggle  that  had  taken  place. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  constable, 
"why  the  prisoner  speaks  in  that  way. 
There  was  a  slight  struggle,  but  he  struck 
me  and  rendered  me  helpless.  Then  he 
came  to  my  aid  and  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself." 

'*  Garn,  yer  worship ! "  interposed  the 
Blighter.  "  He  was  dotty,  he  was — he  didn't 
know  what  he  did.  Why,  he  was  'olding 
me  all  the  time  and  giving  me  beans,  until 
I  fairly  'owled  for  mercy  !  " 

'*  Three  months,"  said  the  magistrate. 

The  Blighter  was  taken  away,  and  that 
evening  Constable  Watson  sat  talking  w^ith 
his  mother. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,  mother  dear,"  he 
said.  "  J t's  worrying  me.  The  man  might 
have  murdered  me  if  he  liked,  but,  instead 
of  that,  he  helped  me.  And  he  told  the 
most  confounded  lies  to  the  sergeant  and 
the  magistrate.  It  seemed  that  he  wanted  to 
make  out  he  was  worse  than  he  really  was. 
He  gave  tlie  most  exaggerated  report  of  the 
struggle  we  had.  To  have  heard  him  you 
would  have  thought  that  I  was  a  hero.  I 
can't  understand  it.  And  then  the  way  he 
recognised  the  ring,  and  asked  w4iether  you 
were  alive." 

The  mother  listened  in  silence.  A  strange 
look  crept  into  her  face,  a  half-doubtful, 
half-frightened  expression  into  her  eyes. 
She  did  not  know — she  was  not  sure — but  she 
thought  that  perhaps  she  could  guess  the 
solution  to  this  mystery.  But  whatever  her 
thoughts  were,  she  kept  them  to  herself. 

So  Constable  Watson  went  back  to  his 
duty,  making  a  mental  note  of  the  day  the 
Blighter  was  to  be  released,  and  resolving 
that,  when  that  time  came,  he  would  see  the 
man  again.  He  never  dreamt  that  his 
mother  had  come  to  precisely  the  same 
determination. 


The  prison  doors  opened,  and  the  little 
group  of  human  derelicts  emerged,  to  float 
away  and  become  absorbed,  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  Life's  river,  just  as,  when  the  lock- 
gates  are  opened,  the  scum  and  floating 
refuse  emerges,  to  be  thrown  hither  and 
thither  amongst  rotting  ooze,  or  to  sink  at 
last,  waterlogged,  to  the  bottom. 


With  the  others  the  Blighter  emerged, 
but  there  was  a  difference  between  his 
attitude  and  that  of  most  of  his  companions 
in  misfortune.  They  shrank  from  the  world, 
they  dreaded  to  meet  the  friends  they  had 
disgraced,  they  looked  with  hopeless  eyes 
upon  the  future.  Some,  indeed,  clung 
desperately  to  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  officials,  but  the 
Blighter  came  out  self-confident  and 
whistling.  The  world  was  his  oyster  to 
open.  He  had  no  fear  about  living,  only, 
for  once  in  his  hfe,  he  wished  that  he  had 
lived  a  little  differently. 

His  cheerfulness  appeared  to  be  partly 
assumed  ;  behind  it  there  was  a  half- 
thoughtful  expression,  as  though  there  was 
some  problem  upon  which  his  brain  was 
continually  bending  its  energies. 

"Jim!" 

The  Blighter  swung  round  on  his  heel  as 
the  w^ord  was  uttered  in  low  tones.  A  neatly- 
dressed,  middle-aged  woman  stood  before 
him.  He  surveyed  her  grimly,  then  a 
mocking  smile  seemed  to  light  his  eye  and 
curl  his  lip. 

"  Hullo,  Maria  !  "  he  said.  "  Who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  because  I  wanted  to  see  you. 
William  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  I 
felt  sure  it  must  be  you." 

"  You  'aven't  told  him  ?  "  The  words 
were  jerked  out  fiercely.  "  You  ain't  been 
such  a  blighted  idiot  as  to  tell  him,  and  him 
a  copper  ?  " 

"No,  I  haven't  told  him.  He  always 
believed  that  you  were  dead." 

"  Then  he  can  blessed  well  go  on  believing, 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  There  ain't  no 
call  to  tell  'im  anything.  It's  a  blooming 
nuisance  that  you've  tumbled  to  it !  " 

"Jim,  we  can't  undo  the  past,  but  for 
the  sake  of  better  and  brighter  memories, 
when  we  w^ere  young  sweethearts,  when  we 
loved " 

"  Oh,  stow  it !  " 

"Listen,  Jim.  For  the  sake  of  those 
memories,  for  the  sake  of  w^hat  might  have 
been,  but  can  never  be  now,  can't  I  help 
you  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  do  what  ?  " 

"  Help  you,  Jim — help  you  to  live  an 
honest  life." 

"  Look  here,  Maria,  we  parted  mutual. 
I'm  not  saying  you  hadn't  good  cause  to 
chuck  me,  'cause  you  'ad.  I  owns  I  was  a 
brute  to  you  and  the  kid.  By  the  way,  I 
'eard  that  he'd  died." 

"  He    was    very  nearly    killed ;    he   got 
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knocked  down  trying  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse." 

"  Yes,  I  'eard  about  it.  But  never  mind 
that.  He  thinks  I'm  dead,  and  he's  a  smart 
boy.  Do  you  think,  Maria,  I'm  going  to 
'ave  you  tell  him  what  his  father  is  ?  Not 
much  !  I'd  wring  yer  neck  first !  "  And  the 
old  ferocious  scowl  that  she  had  known  so 
well  in  the  past  swept  over  his  face  and 
caused  her  to  recoil.  "  Swelp  me,  Maria," 
he  went  on,  in  low  tones,  "  you  say  a  word 
to  him,  and,  if  I  'ave  to  swing  for  it,  I'll 
find  yer  !  Let  him  alone — let  him  think  his 
father's  dead.  I  shouldn't  have  recognised 
him,  but  he'd  got  your  look  on  his  face  and 
he'd  got  the  ring  on  his  finger.  I  tell  you, 
I  felt  a  bit  bad  when  I  saw  it,  and " 

"  And  that's  why  you  lied.  That's  why 
you  said  he  had  been  so  brave  and  held  on 
to  you." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  him  his  promotion. 
Perhaps  what  I  said'll  do  it,  and  you're 
going  to  spoil  the  whole  blooming  show  by 
gassing  and  giving  things  away  !  Don't  do 
it,  and Look  out !     Here  he  comes  !  " 

Yes,  there  he  came,  and  mightily  surprised 
was  he  to  see  the  Blighter  talking  to  his  own 
mother. 

"  Why,  mother  dear "  he  said. 

"  It's  all  right,  young  man,"  put  in  the 
Blighter.  "  I  ain't  doing  the  lidy  no  'arm. 
She  seems  to've  found  out  where  I  was,  and 
wanted  to  come  and  thank  me.  Not  as 
there's  any  cause  for  thanks.  You've  still 
got  that  silly  idea  that  vou  didn't  cop  me 
fair." 

"  You  know  I  didn't.  Why  you  told  the 
story  you  did,  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  hope 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you'll  let  me 
give  you  a  hand  to  lead  a  straight  life. 
The  sort  of  game  that  you  are  playing  can't 
be  the  best  game." 

"  You  wants  to  help  me  ?  "  said  the  Blighter 
slowly. 

Constable  Watson  nodded. 

"  Yes." 

"  Swelp  m'  titers,  if  that  don't  take  the 
blooming  bun  !  No,  young  man,  we  parts 
company  here.  You  goes  your  way,  and  I 
goes  mine.  I  served  my  own  ends  in  getting 
locked  up.  There's  nothing  to  thank  me 
for — in  fact,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  holding 
yer  tongue  about  that  little  conversation  we 
'ad  when  you  shoved  me  into  the  cell." 

"Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't," 
Constable  W^atson  said.  "  I  can  only  say  I 
wish  you  luck.     Will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

The  Bhghter  looked  at  him  in  silence. 
He  suddenly  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  two 


exchanged  a  grip.  Then,  with  a  hurried 
"  Well,  so  long,  young  fellow  m'  lad — good- 
bye, missus  !  "  he  disappeared. 

But  when  he  got  round  the  corner,  he  stood 
still  and  looked  at  his  hand,  rubbed  its  palm 
with  his  other  fingers,  then  stole  back  and 
looked  after  their  retreating  forms,  and 
muttered  once  more  :  "  Swelp  me  !  " 

Who,  to  have  seen  the  Blighter,  would 
have  imagined  that  once  there  had  been  a 
bright,  sweet,  innocent  romance  in  his  life, 
or  that  beneath  that  battered  exterior  any 
soft  spot  of  real  humanity  could  still  exist  ? 
And  yet  it  was  so. 

All  unknown  to  Constable  Watson,  the 
Blighter  shadowed  him.  It  was  wonderful 
what  little  bits  of  business  came  in  Constable 
Watson's  way.  "  From  information  received," 
and  in  a  very  strange,  mysterious  manner, 
he  was  able  to  frustrate  several  attempts  of 
the  light-fingered  gentry,  so  that  within  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  sergeant's  stripes 
were  upon  his  arm. 

His  mother  was  overjoyed  with  pride  and 
delight,  and  there  was  a  certain  little  girl 
whose  eyes  grew  bright  as  twin  stars,  and 
whose  cheeks  took  the  blush  of  a  sweet  pink 
rose  when  he  whispered  a  question  to  her, 
and  whose  little  lips,  that  seemed  to  be  made 
for  kissing,  faltered  out  the  whispered 
answer,  "  Yes."  A  sweet  little  girl  she  was, 
who  kissed  the  mother  and  said  she 
would  never,  never  take  her  son  from  her, 
but,  instead,  she  would  try  to  be  a  dear 
daughter  to  lier. 

Not  one  of  them  dreamt  that  any  of  this 
was  due  to  the  Blighter  ;  not  one  of  them 
guessed  that  his  grim  shadow  was  there, 
in  the  guise  of  a  dilapidated,  evil-hearted, 
rascally  old  guardian  angel.  And  yet  it  was 
so.  The  Blighter  saw  the  sergeant's  stripes, 
and  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled. 

But  if  Sergeant  Watson  made  friends,  he 
made  enemies.  In  the  Force  there  were  some 
who  were  jealous  of  him,  and  outside  the 
Force  there  were  those  who  waited  to  pay 
him  back — members  of  the  dark  fraternity 
of  crime  whose  schemes  had  been  frustrated, 
some  of  whose  members  were  in  durance,  as 
the  result  of  Sergeant  Watson's  vigilance. 
They  meant  to  get  their  own  back.  They 
laid  their  plans  carefully.  They  shadowed 
Sergeant  Watson,  and  the  Blighter  shadowed 
them. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night,  only  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  public-houses  closed, 
when  the  drunken  brawl  started.  A  couple 
of  men  were  thrust  out,  to  recommence  the 
fight  in  the  street,     Just  what  the  fight  was 


*"Now,  boy,  youVe  got  to  undo  the  work  your  father  did." 
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about,  or  who  started  it,  no  one  knew,  but 
others  joined  in.  A  constable  appeared  and 
blew  his  whistle.  Sergeant  Watson  came  up 
at  a  run,  thrusting  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  then — then  a  blow  fell  on  his 
head,  and  he  staggered  and  fell. 

The  arm  that  had  struck  that  blow  was 
raised  again,  when,  with  a  roar  like  the  roar 
of  an  angry  bull,  the  Blighter  sprang  into 
the  midst  of  it  all,  striking  out  right  and 
left  and  howling  curses.  The  crowd  drew 
back,  and  then  there  was  a  shout  of  rage  as 
men  recognised  him.  One  of  their  own  pals 
had  gone  back  on  them  !  There  were  cries 
of  "  Nark  !  "  and  "  Down  'im  ! ''  A  flying 
brick  caught  him  full  on  the  temple  and  sent 
him  staggering  back.  Then  a  shot  was  fired 
from  somewhere,  and  he  crumpled  up  and 
fell  across  Sergeant  Watson's  body. 

***** 

'*  He's  dying,  mother  ! "  So  said  the 
sergeant  the  next  day.  His  own  head  was 
bandaged.  "  The  doctors  can  give  no  hope. 
The  bullet  went  through  the  lungs,  and 
there's  internal  bleeding.  He  won't  give 
away  the  name  of  the  man  who  fired  at  him, 
although  I'm  sure  he  knows  it.  Why,  what 
is  it,  mother  ?  " 

The  woman's  face  had  gone  very  white. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  Mother,  who  is  this  man  ?  You  know 
him.  Why  has  he  acted  as  he  did  ?  Why 
did  he  lie  about  me,  to  get  me  promoted  ? 
Why  has  he  given  his  life  for  me  now  ? 
Mother,  it's " 

He  checked  himself.  Suddenly  he  went 
across  to  the  little  sideboard,  took  down  an 
album  and  opened  it.  She  watched  him 
with  frightened  eyes.  He  turned  to  an  old- 
time  photograph — a  very  different  thing  to 
the  finished  work  of  to-day.  He  scanned  it 
eagerly,  then  he  set  it  down  and  went  to 
her  side. 

"  Mother,"  hQ  said  hoarsely,  "  you  told  me 
he  was  dead  !  " 

"  It  was  he  who  spread  the  report,  Will, 
and  I  thought  he  was.  I  never  guessed  he 
was  alive  until  you  described  him  to  me." 

"  You  should  have  told  me,  mother.  He 
is  my  father." 

"  He  told  me  not  to.  It  is  because  I 
knew,  that  I  went  to  the  prison  to  meet  him. 
He  told  me  he  would  murder  me  if  I  let  you 
know.  Will.  He  is  proud  of  you  in  his  way. 
He  was  chuckling  to  think  what  you  were." 

Sergeant  Watson  sat  down.  He  was  at 
the  parting  of  the  w^ays.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  the  respect  of  his  fellow-constables, 
perhaps  the  chance  of  a  further  rise,  and  the 


little  girl  with  the  star-like  eyes  ;  on  the 
other  hand  his  disreputable  father.  If  he 
owned  to  the  relationship,  he  must  forfeit  all 
the  rest.  How  could  he  hold  up  his  head 
again  if  it  were  known  that  his  father  was 
such  a  man  as  the  Blighter  ? 

"  I'm  going  to  see  him.  Will." 

He  nodded  as  his  mother  spoke,  and  rose. 

"I'll  come  with  you,  mother,"  he  said 

quietly. 

*  *  *  4^  * 

The  Blighter  lay  staring  at  one  of  the 
windows,  through  which  a  ray  of  sunshine 
passed.  They  had  put  a  screen  round  his 
bed.  He  knew  what  that  meant.  So  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  it,  and  now  he  was 
to  go  out  into  that  great  Unknown  that  the 
sky-pilots  talked  about — he  was  to  go  to 
that  hell  that  he  had  been  threatened  with 
so  often  by  over-enthusiastic  preachers  and 
missionaries.  Well,  he  had  saved  the  boy's 
life,  and  the  boy  would  never  know. 
He 

%Then  they  came  round  the  screen,  those 
two,  and  Sergeant  Watson  bent  over  him 
and  said  — 

"  Father  !  " 

"  Hush  !  Hush,  yer  blighted  idiot !  " 
The  dying  man  half  raised  himself  and  then 
sank  back  with  a  groan.  He  turned  a  pair 
of  wrathful  eyes  upon  his  wife.  "  So  yer 
waited  until  you  knew  I  was  done  in,  and 
then  yer  told  him  !  I  wish  I'd  got  the 
strength  to  show  yer  !  " 

"  Hush,  father  !  It  was  not  mother — I 
came  to  it  myself.  I  recognised  you  from 
your  old  likeness." 

"  The  one  you  gave  me,  Jim,"  interrupted 
his  wife,  "  when  we  were  courting." 

"  Swelp  me  !  Yer  don't  mean  to  say 
you've  kep'  it  all  this  time  ? " 

"  I've  never  parted  with  it,  Jim  I  " 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  So  you  know,  boy  ? 
Now,  look  'ere,  you've  never  got  to  speak 
that  word.  You  won't  do  me  no  good,  and 
I  don't  want  it." 

"  But,  father " 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  say.  That  there's  your 
mother.  There  was  a  time  when  her  eyes 
was  bright  an'  her  'air  was  brown — when  I 
was  like  you,  and  meant  to  go  straight. 
Well,  I  turned  crook.  I  brought  her  shame 
and  disgrace,  I  beat  her  and  ill-treated  her, 
I  starved  her,  I  shamed  her,  until  at  last, 
in  self-defence,  she  had  to  take  you  and  go. 
I  tell  you,  boy,  if  she  hadn't,  I'd  have  made 
you  what  I  was,  and  she  knew  it.  She'd 
have  borne  it  for  her  own  sake,  but  she 
couldn't  bear  it  for    yours,   so   she   went. 
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Them  grey  hairs  is  my  work.  Them  furrows 
on  her  clieek  and  brow  are  my  doing.  Now, 
boy,  you've  got  to  undo  the  work  your  father 
did.  You've  got  to  make  her  proud  of  you. 
You  can't  do  it  if  you  speaks  out.  You 
won't  do  yourself  no  good  if  yer  lets  people 
know  your  father  was  a  crook,  so  'old  yer 
tongue.  And  listen  to  me,  boy — if  ever  you 
gets  a  girl  of  your  own,  don't  go  for  to  break 
her  heart.  Start  straight  and  keep  straight. 
I  think  you  will.  I  likes  the  look  of  them 
sergeant's  stripes.  Lor',  boy,  what's  there 
to  snivel  about  ?  Fm  only  a  bad  'un. 
Many's  the  time  I've  been  moved  on  by  the 
police,  and  I'm  going  to  be  moved  on  again 

now.      Shake  hands,  boy,   and Look 

out  !     Someone's  coming  !  " 

It  was  only  the  chaplain.  He  came  round 
the  screen.  The  dying  man  looked  at  his 
son  beseechingly. 


"You'll  keep  the  promise  I  asked  you, 
sergeant,  won't  you  ?  For  'Eaven's  sake,  say 
*Yes!"' 

"  I'll  keep  the  promise,"  was  the  low 
answer. 

"That's    right.      Now    you'd    better  be 

going.     Good-bye,   missus  !    I — I I'm 

choking  !  Parson,  I — I  don't  know  if  it'll 
'elp — a  bit  of  a  prayer  ?  " 

They  did  not  go — they  knelt  there,  and 
the  wife  took  one  hand  and  the  son  the 
other.  He  hardly  seemed  conscious  of  their 
presence.     The  chaplain  commenced — • 

"Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven- " 

He  got  as  far  as  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses," 
and  then  the  Blighter  broke  in — 

"  Sergeant,  remember !  He's  got  his 
stripes  !     God  !  " 

And,  with  that  Name  on  his  lips,  the 
Bhghter  moved  on. 


"HIS    SOUL    GOES    MARCHING    ON. 


H 


E  was  a  babe  so  short  a  while  ago, 
My  little  only  son- 
To-day  his  race  is  run. 


But  yesterday  he  was  an  eager  boy, 
Of  gay  and  tireless  heart- 
Now  he  has  played  his  part. 

He  fell  I    The  rest  marched  on  to  victory, 
The  hard-fought  day  was  won— 
Ah,  God,  my  little  son  I 


He  is  not  dead— my  son  I     There  is  no  death  I 
His  strong  and  tireless  soul 
Marches  to  some  great  goal. 

L.   Q.   MOBERLY. 


THE  AMATEUR  GUIDE 

By  THEODORE  GOODRIDGE  ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


ILLIAM     KENT 

knew  the  Upper 
Oxbow  country 
more  thoroughly 
than  did  many  of 
the  natives.  He 
had  spent  four 
summers  and 
autumns  and  one 
winter  in  that  vast 
and  unspoiled 
between   those   two 


the  sawmill  village 


wilderness  which  lies 
outposts  of  civilisation 
of  Lime  Rock  and  the  sawmill  village  of 
Howleyburg.  As  the  crow  flies,  or  the  bee, 
it  is  something  better  than  one  hundred  miles 
between  these  enterprising  settlements.  The 
journey,  as  a  few  men  have  made  it,  takes 
one  up  to  the  source  of  Upper  Oxbow,  which 
is  in  Squaw  T^ake,  from  lake  to  lake,  then 
over  the  height  of  land  by  a  three-mile  carry 
to  Frenchman's  Lake  on  the  other  side,  and 
from  there  into  the  shallow  head- waters  of 
Salmon  River,  and  so  down  Salmon  River  to 
Howleyburg.  Made  in  this  way,  the  journey 
is  one  of  nearer  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
than  one  hundred.  It  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  crow  and  the  bee. 

Kent  made  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
a  modest  income  by  illustrating  magazines 
and  books.  He  had  also  painted  a  few  large 
canvases  of  wood  and  water  scenes,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  failed  to  catch  the  public 
fancy. 

Kent  was  moving  down  by  easy  stages  to 
Lime  Rock.  He  was  clear  of  eye  and  hard 
of  muscle,  and  eager  for  the  winter's  work  in 
New  York.  He  was  now  encamped  on  the 
Lower  Oxbow,  five  miles  above  Lime  Rock 
and  just  across  the  river  from  Dave  Carson's 
shack.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  of  September  he  looked  out  of 
his  tent  and  beheld  Dave's  wife  crossing 
the  river  in  a  canoe. 

"I  suppose  she  wants  to  borrow  some 
more  baking-powder,"  he  grumbled,  crawling 


forth  from  the  tent  and  folding  his  robe 
of  heavy  blanketing  tightly  about  his  lean 
figure.  There  was  frost  on  the  ground,  so  he 
slipped  his  bare  feet  into  a  pair  of  moccasins. 
He  sighed,  wishing  that  the  woman  had 
postponed  her  visit  until  after  he  had  taken 
his  customary  plunge  in  the  river.  In  a 
disgruntled  frame  of  mind  he  took  up  his 
axe  and  commenced  splitting  kindlings. 

When  Mrs.  Carson  came  ashore,  Kent 
greeted  her  politely,  but  not  quite  as  cordially 
as  usual.  The  postponement  of  his  bath 
fretted  him.  He  dropped  his  axe,  however, 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  her.  She 
was  a  middle-aged  woman  who  looked  as 
if  she  had  never  been  pretty.  Pier  eyes 
were  anxious,  and  just  now  the  expression 
of  her  whole  face  was  more  than  usually 
apprehensive  and  careworn. 

"  Dave's  took  terrible  bad  with  his 
rheumatis,  an'  ain't  able  to  move  off  his 
back,"  she  said,  "  an'  he  don't  see  how  he's 
goin'  to  meet  them  sports  at  Lime  Rock 
to-day,  nohow.  He  thought  as  how  ye'd 
maybe  obleege  him,  Mr.  Kent,  an'  go  down 
for  them  to-^ay  an'  bring  them  up  this  far ; 
an'  maybe  he'd  be  feelin'  able  to  take  holt 
of  them  to-morrow.  It's  a  two  weeks'  trip 
they're  figgerin'  on,  an'  Dave  don't  wanter 
lose  the  money.  Will  ye  do  it,  Mr. 
Kent  ?  " 

Kent  looked  embarrassed.  He  was  an 
obhging  young  man  by  nature,  and  it  pained 
Iiim  to  have  to  refuse  to  do  anyone  a  favour  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  shy  with 
strangers,  and,  having  once  encountered  a 
very  unsportsmanlike  specimen  of  "  sport " 
on  this  very  river,  he  had  ever  since  avoided 
all  fishermen  aud  moose-hunters  from  the 
cities. 

"  But — ah,  Mrs.  Carson — I'm  not  a  guide, 
you  see,  and  I  don't  know  these  people," 
he  stammered. 

''  Dimsdale's  the  gent's  name,"  said  the 
woman  quickly.  "  T'other's  his  daughter. 
He's  worth  millions  of  money,  Dave  says.    I 
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can't  figger  out  how  we'll  crit  through  the 
winter  if  some  other  guide  gits  holt  of 
them." 

Kent  looked  suddenly  keenly  interested 
and  less  embarrassed. 

"  Dimsdale  ?  "  he  queried.  "  What 
Dinisdale  ?     Where's  he  from  ?  " 

"  Alexander  P.  Dimsdale's  how  he  wrote 
bis  name  to  Dave,  an'  he's  from  New 
York,"  replied  Mrs.  Carson.  '•  Maybe  ye're 
acquainted  with  him,  Mr.  Kent  ?  Now,  I 
wouldn't  be  a  mite  surprised  if  ye  was  to 
tell  me  as  ye  was.  Ye're  acquainted  with  a 
sight  of  them  rich  folks,  I  cal'late  !  " 

WilUam  Kent  turned  away  from  the 
woman. 

"  I'm  acquainted  only  with  a  portion  of 
his  history,"  he  said. 

"  It  would  be  real  nice  for  ye  to  meet  him, 
then,  an'  his  girl,  an'  it  would  sure  be  a 
great  favour  to  Dave  an'  me,"  she  replied. 

Kent  paced  slowly  away  from  her  for  a 
distance  of  ten  yards  or  so,  turned,  and  came 
slowly  back.  He  looked  thoughtful,  but 
otherwise  the  woman  noticed  nothing  worthy 
of  remark  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  She 
was  not  observant. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I'll  go 
across  now  and  have  a  word  with  Dave." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Kent  and  Mrs. 
Carson  entered  the  Carson  cabin.  They 
found  Dave  flat  on  his  back,  groaning  with 
the  ache  of  his  rheumatics  and  that  bereft 
feeling  inspired  by  fear  of  financial  loss. 
Money  was  a  very  real  thing  to  Dave.  He 
was  always  happy  when  he  bad  it,  and 
miserable  when  without  it ;  and  it  always 
flew  from  his  fingers,  dollar  by  dollar,  like 
chips  from  the  blade  of  a  chopper's  axe. 
Bub,  in  spite  of  his  distress,  he  noticed 
something  unusual  in  Mr.  Kent's  manner. 

"  I'll  bring  those  people  in  for  you,"  said 
Kent,  without  a  word  about  the  guide's 
sufferings.  "Tell  me  what  arrangements 
you  have  made,  for,  you  see,  I  intend  to 
take  your  place  throughout  the  trip.  You'll 
get  every  dollar  of  the  wages.  Your  camp 
on  Squaw  Lake  is  stocked,  isn't  it  ?  And 
you  have  an  extra  canoe  somewhere  near 
Third  Portage,  I  think  ?  I  have  bacon  and 
flour  in  my  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Porcupine 
Brook.  With  three  in  a  canoe  we'll  not  be 
able  to  take  in  much  stuff.  Is  Dimsdale 
after  a  moose  ?  " 

"  Whatever's  yer  idee  ? "  asked  Dave,  in 
astonishment. 

"  That's  none  of  your  business,"  replied 
Kent.  "You  know  I'm  able  for  the  job, 
and  you  can  trust  me  about  the  money.    All 


you  hav^e  to  do  is  tell  me  what  arrangements 
you  have  made  for  the  trip,  and  then  sit 
around  here  and  doctor  yourself  until  I  come 
back  and  hand  you  over  the  money.  If  you 
don't  like  this  plan,  then  you'll  have  to  find 
someone  else  to  go  down  to  Lime  Rock  for 
them." 

"  Ye  kin  guide  'em,  if  ye  w^anter,"  replied 
Dave.  "  I'm  all-fired  sick,  an'  that's  a  fact, 
an'  all  I  was  wan  tin'  was  the  money, 
anyhow.     Much  obleeged,  Mr.  Kent." 

Then  he  outlined  the  plans  he  had  made 
for  the  trip,  and  told  of  the  arrangements  for 
feeding  the  two  Dimsdales.  Ten  minutes 
later  Kent  left  the  cabin. 

"  Now,  what's  eatin'  him  ?  "  asked  Dave 
of  his  wife. 

"  Maybe  he's  went  mad  of  a  suddent," 
suggested  the  woman. 

"  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Dave.  "  He's  acquainted 
with  them  there  Dimsdales,  an'  he  wantster 
marry  the  girl.  Ye'll  see  as  I'm  right  afore 
two  weeks  is  gone.  He  don't  want  no  money, 
don't  he  !  In  yer  eye  !  He  wants  the  hull 
of  it,  an'  the  girl  thrown  in.  If  he  gets  her, 
I  wouldn't  be  a  mite  surprised  if  he'd  pass 
me  over  a  extra  fifty,  or  maybe  a  hundred, 
outer  his  own  pocket.  He  had  ought  to, 
anyhow." 

"  He  sure  had.  Well,  I  hope  he  gets  her, 
then,"  said  the  woman. 

Kent  crossed  to  his  own  side  of  the  river 
and  took  his  belated  plunge.  As  he  dried 
himself  on  one  of  his  blankets,  the  expression 
of  his  face  did  not  suggest  the  anticipations 
of  a  lover  ;  and  the  fact  that,  after  regarding 
his  three  days'  beard  for  several  minutes  in 
a  scrap  of  looking-glass,  he  refrained  from 
shaving  it  off,  was  surely  another  denial  of 
Dave  Carson's  suspicions.  He  prepared  and 
ate  his  breakfast,  lit  his  pipe,  and  broke 
camp.  He  launched  his  twenty-foot  canoe, 
stowed  his  dunnage  and  diminished  provisions 
aboard,  and  set  off  down  river.  He  wore 
the  working-day  garb  of  the  ordinary  woods- 
man, with  oil-tanned  moccasins  on  his  feet, 
and  a  faded,  shapeless  felt  hat  on  his  head. 

It  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock  when  Kent 
ran  his  canoe  ashore  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
village  of  Lime  Rock.  Paddle  in  hand,  he 
went  straight  to  the  little  frame  hotel,  shook 
hands  with  the  manager,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Dimsdale. 

"  They  got  here  last  night,  and  have  been 
lookin'  out  for  Dave  Carson  since  afore 
breakfast-time,"  said  the  manager.  "  Maybe 
ye're  acquainted  with  them',  Mr.  Kent  ?  He's 
certainly  a  fine  man,  is  Mr.  Dimsdale,  an' 
worth  a  power  of  money,  I  hear  ;  an'  Miss 
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Dimsdale  is  sure  a  treat  for  sore  eyes.  Did 
ye  happen  to  see  anything  of  Carson  on  yer 
way  down  river  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  him,"  replied  Kent.  "  He  is 
laid  on  his  back  with  rheumatism,  and  can't 
move  hand  or  foot  to-day.  He  asked  me  to 
come  down  for  the  Dimsdales  and  take 
them  up  as  far  as  his  place,  and  that's  what 
I'm  here  for.  I  don't  know  them  from 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  and,  as  I  am  only  obliging 
Dave  in  this  matter,  I  want  these  people  to 
think  that  I  am  a  native." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  danged  ! "  exclaimed  the 
other.  "  Ye're  durned  obliging,  Mr.  Kent, 
I  must  say.  An'  so  ye  don't  know  Mr. 
Dimsdale  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Kent. 

"  Here  he  is  himself,"  whispered  Mr.  Cook, 
as  a  man  of  about  fifty-five  years  of  age 
entered  the  shabby  office  and  beamed  hope- 
fully upon  William  Kent.  Kent  glanced  at 
the  stranger  and  looked  swiftly  away  with 
narrowed  eyes. 

"  Here's  yer  man  at  last,  sir,"  continued 
the  hotel-keeper,  but  now  in  his  best  voice. 
"  He  come  in  jist  a  minute  ago." 

"  That's  good  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dimsdale 
heartily.  "  We're  ready  for  you,  young  man. 
My  girl  and  I  have  been  on  the  jump  all 
morning,  getting  things  together  and  looking 
out  for  you.  But,  see  here,  who  told  me 
that  Dave  Carson  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
fifty,  like  myself  ?  Someone  told  me  so,  this 
very  morning." 

"It  was  me  told  ye  so,  Mr.  Dimsdale," 
said  Cook.  "  This  ain't  Carson,  but  a  friend 
of  his  who's  come  down  for  ye  to  obleege 
Dave,  him  bein'  sick.  That's  the  how  of  it, 
sir." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that  Carson  isn't  well," 
said  Mr,  Dimsdale. 

He  turned  to  Kent  and  looked  him  over 
with  keen  but  kindly  eyes.  "  You  know  the 
river,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  queried. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Kent,  his  manner 
and  voice  suggesting  extreme  shyness. 

"  Like  a  book,"  said  the  hotel  man, 
"an'  the  slickest  canoe-man  on  the  river. 
Pity  ye  didn't  git  him  for  the  entire  trip,  sir. 
He's  a  smarter  guide,  to  my  way  of  thinkin', 
than  Dave  Carson." 

He  winked  covertly  at  Kent,  but  Kent  was 
staring  at  the  dusty  floor.  Cook  gathered 
the  impression  that  the  amateur  guide  was 
not  in  love  with  his  job.  So  he  winked 
again,  but  this  time  at  Dimsdale. 

"  Bill  Kent's  a  rare  good  guide,"  he  said, 
"  but  he's  that  bashful  it  hurts  him." 

Kent's  canoe  was  large  and  a  good  freighter, 


and  Kent  had  developed  the  trick  of  loading 
her  to  a  science.  Now  he  stowed  the  heaviest 
piece  of  dunnage  under  the  middle  bar,  lashed 
tents  and  a  bag  of  blankets  and  clothing 
atop,  seated  Mr.  Dimsdale  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  aft  of  this  heap  of  freight  and 
with  his  back  against  it,  and  Miss  Dimsdale 
forward  of  it.  He  stowed  smaller  articles 
sharp  forward  and  sharp  aft,  leaving  just 
room  enough  in  the  stern  for  himself  to 
squat  to  paddle  and  stand  to  pole.  Then  he 
shoved  off  and  stepped  aboard  ;  and  still  the 
big  canoe  rode  with  her  gunnels  clear,  amid- 
ships, by  a  generous  four  inclies.  She  was 
perfectly  trimmed,  and  as  easy  and  quick  to 
the  turn  of  her  master's  wrist  as  many  a 
canoe  would  be  with  only  half  that  load 
aboard. 

II. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  they  set  out,  and 
they  came  abreast  of  Dave  Carson's  place  at 
three-thirty.  Kent  went  up  to  the  shack, 
only  to  return  fifteen  minutes  later  with  tlie 
word  that  Dave  was  no  better.  Mr.  Dimsdale 
replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Carson's 
illness,  but  that  he  was  more  than  wilUng  to 
continue  the  trip  in  Kent's  care,  if  it  could 
be  arranged. 

"  I'm  willing,"  said  Kent ;  "  but  perhaps 
you'd  better  go  up  and  see  Dave.  I've 
arranged  with  him  about  his  supplies  farther 
up  river  and  his  camps." 

"  Then  there's  no  need  of  my  getting  out 
of  the  canoe,"  said  Dimsdale.  "  Let  us 
move  right  along  for  another  hour  or  two, 
and  then  make  camp." 

"  But  I  am  going  up  to  see  this  Dave 
Carson,"  said  Miss  Dimsdale.  "  I'll  keep 
you  only  a  few  minutes.  Please  steady  the 
canoe  and  give  me  a  hand,  Kent." 

Kent  obeyed,  steadying  the  canoe  with  one 
hand  and  helping  her  out  with  the  other, 
but  all  as  dully,  as  nervelessly,  as  a  man  of 
wood  might  have  done  it.  And  yet  Florence 
Dimsdale  was  a  very  attractive  young  woman. 

"Now,  why  the  mischief  does  she  want  to 
see  Carson  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dimsdale.  "  Hope 
she  won't  take  it  into  her  head  to  stop  and 
nurse  him." 

"  Perhaps  she  suspects  me  of  trying  to  take 
this  job  away  from  Dave,"  suggested  Kent. 
"  Well,  she'll  find  that  Dave  has  no  objections 
to  my  taking  you  up.  I'm  doing  it  to  oblige 
him." 

The  girl  soon  returned,  and  took  her  place 
in  the  canoe  without  a  word  about  her  visit 
to  the  Carsons. 

They  made  their  second  halt  at  five  o'clock, 
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on  a  strip  of  pebbly  beach  in  front  of  a  little 
natural  meadow  hemmed  in  on  three  sides 
by  tall  spruces.  Here  Kent  unloaded  the 
canoe  and  lifted  it  from  the  water.  He 
pitched  the  two  little  tents— he  had  left 
his  own  at  Lime  Kock — built  a  fire  of 
drift-wood,  and  hung  the  kettle  above  it, 
and  then  took  his  axe  into  the  woods  and 
chopped  green  fuel  for  the  night.  Having 
felled  and  limbed  a  fair -sized  spruce, 
and  chopped  it  into  five-foot  lengths,  he 
washed  his  hands  in  the  river  and  set  about 
preparing  the  evening  meal.  In  one  pan  he 
fried  bacon  and  in  another  flap- jacks,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
coffee-pot.  The  Dimsdales  watched  him  for 
some  time  in  silence,  the  father  with  frank 
admiration  depicted  upon  his  large  face,  and 
the  daughter  with  a  curious,  ironical  regard. 
Suddenly  the  girl  jumped  up  lightly  from 
her  seat  on  a  dunnage-bag  and  went  over  to 
the  fire. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  she  said.  "  Let  me 
attend  to  the  bacon." 

"  Thank  yon,  but  it's  quite  unnecessary,"  , 
replied  Kent,  without  looking  at  her. 

She  continued  to  stand  beside  the  fire  for 
a  few  seconds,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes 
at  once  puzzled  and  angry.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  seat  on  the  dunnage-bag. 

They  made  an  early  start  next  morning, 
and  for  hours  crawled  up  the  flashing  river 
without  a  pause.  At  noon  they  disembarked 
at  the  foot  of  a  short  pitch  of  w^ater  that 
could  not  be  climbed  by  the  canoe.  It 
required  only  a  short  portage,  bat  they  built 
a  fire  and  ate  their  luncheon  before  making 
it.  The  Dimsdales  helped  Kent  carry  the 
outfit  around  the  falls,  despite  his  brief 
protest.  When  he  launched  the  canoe  in 
the  easy  water  above  and  commenced  to 
reload,  Mr.  Dimsdale  interrupted  him. 

"Can't  you  arrange  the  cargo  so  that  I 
can  sit  forward  and  face  ahead  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  might  get  a  shot  at  something." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  can  be  done,"  replied  Kent, 
without  enthusiasm. 

So  they  continued  on  their  way,  with 
Mr.  Dimsdale  seated  forward  of  the  middle 
bar,  facing  the  bow,  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands, 
and  Miss  Dimsdale  seated  aft  of  amidships, 
with  her  back  to  her  father  and  her  face  to 
the  guide.  Kent  stood  in  the  stern,  his 
nioccasined  feet  well  set,  the  long,  white  pole 
of  spruce  swinging  forward,  plunging, 
bending  to  the  thrust  as  regular  as 
luachinery.  He  swayed  easily  to  his  work, 
bending  at  knee  and  waist,  throwing  his 
right  shoulder  forward  at  the  end  of  each 


long  thrust.  His  lean,  weather- tanned  face 
was  imperturbable,  and  his  half -closed  eyes 
looked  ever  beyond  or  away  from  the  canoe 
at  his  feet,  scanning  the  quick  water  ahead 
or  glancing  at  the  nearer  shore.  He  did 
not  speak.  He  paid  no  more  attention  to 
the  charming  young  woman  so  close  to  him 
than  to  the  dunnage-bag  behind  her  graceful 
shoulders. 

Florence  Dimsdale  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  treatment  from  any  manner  or  condition 
of  man,  and  she  did  not  like  it.  She  had 
rather  enjoyed  his  very  evident  shyness  of 
the  first  few  hours  of  the  trip,  but  now  it 
seemed  that  his  shyness  had  passed,  giving 
place  to  utter  indifference.  And  yet  she  had 
a  particular  reason,  as  well  as  a  general  one, 
for  expecting  very  different  behaviour  from 
this  young  man.  So  she  was  puzzled  as  well 
as  displeased. 

Miss  Dimsdale's  broad-brimmed  hat  of 
soft  felt  was  tipped  low  over  her  white 
forehead.  The  brim  shaded  her  eyes,  and 
remarkably  attractive  eyes  they  were, 
sometimes  of  the  tawny  brown  of  deep  river 
water  under  an  autumn  sun,  sometimes  of 
the  green  of  submerged  river-grasses  swaying 
in  an  amber  tide.  They  were  eyes  capable 
of  expressing  all  the  great  emotions  and 
many  of  the  little  tempers. 

Miss  Dimsdale  leaned  back  against  the 
dunnage-bag  and  folded  tents  and  studied 
William  Kent  from  the  ambush  of  her  hat 
brim.  She  did  not  approve  of  him,  though 
she  admired  the  graceful  yet  masterful  way 
in  which  he  poled  the  heavy  canoe  steadily 
and  unfalteringly  up  the  flashing  river. 
She  considered  him  a  fool  and  something  of 
a  knave,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  look 
hke  either.  His  stubbly  beard  offended  her 
as  being  something  at  once  ugly  and 
dishonest.  She  noted  his  hands,  which  were 
strong,  brown  as  mahogany  on  the  backs, 
and  hardened  on  the  palms  from  the  toil  of 
paddle,  pole,  and  axe,  yet  shapely  and  well 
cared  for.     She  smiled  ironically. 

"That  must  be  frightfully  tiring  work," 
she  said  suddenly. 

This  simple  remark  seemed  to  startle  the 
guide  for  a  moment.  He  looked  down  at 
the  speaker,  and  for  a  fleeting  instant  the 
tan  under  his  grey  eyes  seemed  to  take  on  a 
warmer  tone.  He  looked  at  her  face,  of 
which  he  could  see  no  more  than  the  tip  of 
her  nose,  her  lips,  and  her  admirable  chin. 
His  glance  wandered  down  her  slender, 
trimly-clad  figure  gravely,  and,  without  any 
flicker  of  emotion,  paused  for  a  second 
in  contemplation  of  her  neat,  heavy-soled 


"Leaving  Dimsdale  to  shift  for  himself,  he  grabbed  Florence  by  the  neck  of  her  sweater 


oiifcing-boots,  then  lifted. and  scanned  the 
bright  waters  ahead  ;  and  all  the  while 
the  girl's  hidden  eyes  continued  to  regard 
his  face  curiously,  disdainfully. 

"  Not  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  it,"  he 
said. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  spent  your  whole  life 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  rivers  about  here  ?  " 
she  remarked. 

"More  or  less,  Miss  Dimsdale,"  he 
answered  steadily. 

"  Considerably  less,  I  should  think.     You 


speak  like  an  educated  man.     How  is  it  you 
do  not  talk  like  Dave  Carson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Dave  talks  a  great  deal  more  than 

,  I  do.     He  likes  to  talk,  even  when  he  hasn't 

*  anything  to  say  worth  the  saying ;  but  I  don't." 

Miss  Dimsdale  bit  her  lip  at  that,  and  if 

Kent  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  her, 

he  would  have  seen  the  flush  of  her  quick 

blood  grow  on  her  rounded  chin  and  white 

throat.     But  he  did  not  look  at  her.^    He 

continued  to  gaze  straight  ahead  of  him  up 

the  flashing  river.     The  blush  of  indignation 


with  his  right  hand  and  a  dunnage-bag  with  his  left  and  fought  his  way  to  the  shore." 


faded  from  the  girl's  face  as  swiftly  as  it  had 
flashed  there ;  but  the  sting  continued  to 
agitate  her  pulse  for  several  minutes,  and  she 
vowed  in  her  heart  to  teach  this  insolent 
adventurer  a  lesson  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  trip. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dimsdale,  in  a 
sharp  w^hisper. 

"  Looks  to  me  like  a  buck  deer,"  answered 
Kent  quietly. 

"  Shall  I  fire  ?  Is  he  within  range  ?  Shall 
I  let  fly  at  him  ?  " 


"  I  don't  advise  it,  sir — too  long  a  shot. 
Sit  still  and  keep  cool,  and  adjust  your  back- 
sight for  one  hundred  yards.  When  we 
come  abreast  of  that  crooked  cedar  hanging 
over  tlie  water,  let  drive.  I'll  steady  the 
canoe.  Miss  Dimsdale,  please  don't  twist 
around  in  that  way.  You'll  have  us  all  in 
the  river  if  you're  not  more  careful." 

The  fat  buck  continued  to  stand  motionless 
at  the  edge  of  the  river,  while  the  canoe 
crawled  steadily  and  noiselessly  up  to  the 
crooked  cedar,     Kent  squatted  and  held  the 
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canoe  bow-on  to  the  swift  current  with  a 
prolonged  effort  which  made  the  muscles  of 
his  neck  swell  the  brown  skin  sharplj.  Then 
Dimsdale  began  shooting.  He  was  a  wonder 
for  speed,  if  for  nothing  else.  The  ejected 
shells  hopped  about  hira  like  a  sudden  plague 
of  locusts.  The  buck  jumped  around  end  for 
end  and  wafted  into  the  woods  with  his  tail 
up,  and  Mr.  Dimsdale  continued  to  explode 
cartridges  until  the  magazine  was  empty. 

"  Fine  rifle,"  said  Kent,  getting  to  his  feet 
again  and  sending  the  canoe  forward. 

Mr.  Dimsdale  twisted  his  head  around  and 
looked  over  his  right  shoulder  at  the  guide. 
His  large  face  showed  delight  and  expectant 
inquiry. 

"  Do  you  think  I  hit  him  ?  "  he  asked 
breathlessly. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  if  he  had 
waited  a  little  longer,"  answered  Kent. 
"  You  would  have  had  him  surrounded, 
anyway." 

"  I  was  steady  as  a  church.  Pretty  good 
shooting — what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dad,  don't  you  see  that  he  is 
making  fun  of  you  ?  "  cried  Miss  Dimsdale 
indignantly. 

"  Then  why  should  he  ? "  returned  the 
big  sportsman.  "  One  can't  expect  to  hit 
something  every  time  one  pulls  the  trigger, 
surely." 

They  went  ashore  at  the  point  where  the 
buck  had  stood  a  little  while  before,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  bloodshed  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Dimsdale  discovered  a  bullet  wound 
high  up  on  the  trunk  of  a  spruce,  and  was 
delighted  with  it. 

"  If  that  had  hit  him,  it  would  have  gone 
clean  through  him,"  he  said  to  the  guide. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Kent,  eyeing  him 
curiously.  He  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
this  good-humoured  and  simple  soul  could 
be  the  Alexander  P.  Dimsdale  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much. 

Two  days  later,  in  mid-afternoon,  the  imp 
of  mischance  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  All 
day  Kent  had  stood  and  plied  the  white  pole 
in  silence  ;  all  day  the  girl  had  sat  and 
watched  him  covertly,  puzzled  and  disdainful ; 
and  all  day  Mr.  Dimsdale  had  sat  with  his 
fine  rifle  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fairly 
bulging  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  sight  of 
something  upon  which  to  open  fire. 

They  were  in  swift  water  when  it 
happened  —  in  swift  and  broken  water 
running  over  a  rocky  bottom.  Kent  was 
finding  difficulty  in  getting  a  hold  for  the 
iron-shod  point  of  his  pole  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty,  he  was  walking  the  canoe  up 


stream  in  a  masterly  manner.  And  then, 
very  suddenly,  Mr.  Dimsdale  caught  sight 
of  something  on  the  nearer  shore  and  right 
abreast  of  him  that  looked  like  a  bear. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  a  bear  is  not  known 
to  this  day.  He  twisted  himself  sharply  and 
violently  around  and  commenced  pumping 
lead  across  the  shoreward  gunnel,  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  canoe.  Kent 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  long,  strong  thrust. 
The  sportsman's  abrupt  change  of  position 
and  the  recoil  of  the  rifle  shook  the  canoe 
from  stem  to  stern  ;  the  iron-shod  end  of 
the  straining  pole  slipped  on  the  rock,  out 
went  the  guide  over  the  stern,  and  over 
turned  the  loaded  canoe. 

Kent  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
Leaving  Dimsdale  to  shift  for  himself,  he 
grabbed  Florence  by  the  neck  of  her  sweater 
with  his  right  hand  and  a  dunnage-bag  with 
his  left  and  fought  his  way  to  the  shore. 
He  dropped  the  girl  and  the  bag,  raced 
down  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  yards,  and  dashed  into  the 
angry  water  again.  This  time,  after  mighty 
efforts  and  no  little  peril  to  life  and  limb,  he 
brought  the  swamped  canoe  to  the  shingle. 
A  glance  showed  him  that  the  axe  and  a 
spare  paddle,  which  had  been  lashed  under 
a  gunnel,  were  safe,  and  that  one  small  box 
of  provisions  remained  wedged  in  the  stern. 
After  that  he  salvaged  a  tent,  a  roll  of 
blankets,  and  a  coffee-pot. 

Dripping,  weary, and  bruised,  Kent  returned 
to  where  the  Dimsdales  sat  forlornly  on  two 
boulders.  Mr.  Dimsdale  still  held  his  rifle 
in  his  hand. 

"  It  was  a  bear,"  he  said.  "  I'll  swear  it 
was  a  bear  !  " 

"Rather  an  expensive  bear,  even  if  you 
had  bagged  him,"  retorted  Kent.  "  We  are 
fortunate  to  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are." 

He  built  a  roaring  fire  of  drift-wood, 
and  rigged  poles  upon  which  he  hung 
the  blankets  to  dry.  The  contents  of  the 
dunnage-bag  had  not  suffered.  He  set  out 
the  contents  of  the  sole  remaining  box  of 
provisions. 

"  It  is  enough,"  he  said.  "  We  can  make 
the  mouth  of  Porcupine  to-morrow,  where 
there  is  a  shack  well  supplied  with  grub. 
We  may  as  well  camp  here  for  the  night,  I 
think." 

"  Whatever  you  say,  young  man,"  replied 
Mr.  Dimsdale,  "  I'm  a  duffer.  I've  half  a 
mind  to  heave  this  confounded  gun  into  the 
river.  But  for  you,  we'd  be  in  a  pretty 
mess.  You  saved  my  daughter's  life  and 
most  of  the  outfit." 
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"Miss  Dimsdale  would  have  scrambled 
ashore  withoafc  my  help,"  said  Kent. 

Early  next  morning  the  girl  came  to  Kent 
while  he  was  busy  at  the  fire,  before  her 
father  was  awake. 

"I  know  your  game,"  she  remarked, 
blushing,  but  looking  at  him  with  steady 
eyes.  "  I  want  to  warn  you  that  I  know 
you  for  a  fake  guide  before  you  save  my  life 
again.  You  may  as  well  spare  yourself  the 
risk  and  the  trouble.  I  know  what  you  are, 
and  I  know  what  you  are  up  to." 

Kent  looked  embarrassed  and  sUirtled. 
He  had  nothing  to  say. 

"I  knew  that  you  were  not  what  you 
pretended  to  be  from  the  first,"  she 
continued,  "  and  Carson  let  slip  the  fact  that 
you  had  promised  to  hand  over  all  your 
wages  to  him.  So  I  saw  your  game.  1  am 
sorry.  You  do  not  look  like  that  kind  of  man. 
Oh,  I  know  who  you  are  !  You  are  William 
Kent,  the  artist.     Father  does  not  know." 

"Yes,  I'm  William  Kent,  the  artist,  son 
of  John  Kent,"  he  answered.  "  Why  didn't 
you  warn  your  father  ?  " 

"There  was  no  need  of  disturbing  his 
enjoyment  of  the  trip,"  she  replied. 

"  Yon  are  right.  Miss  Dimsdale.  I  gave  up 
my — my  plans  before  we  had  been  out  a  day." 

"  You  gave  them  up  ?  " 

"  Yes.  When  I  saw  you,  I  gave  up  that 
mad  idea." 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  delightfully  frank. 
You  gave  up  the  mad  idea  as  soon  as  you 
set  eyes  on  me." 

"Not  quite  so  soon  as  that,  but  very 
nearly  ;  and  I  must  say  that  your  father 
had  something  to  do  with  my  change  of 
intention." 

The  girl's  face  was  a  study  in  bewilderment, 
indignation,  and  amusement.  She  laughed 
somewhat  unsteadily. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  you 
have  nothing  to  w^orry  about,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  continued  Kent.  "Will  you 
shake  hands  on  it  ?  " 

She  extended  a  limp  hand  silently,  and 
Kent  pressed  it  warmly. 

They  reached  the  mouth  of  Porcupine 
that  day,  and  William  Kent  was  like  another 
man.  He  talked,  told  stories,  laughed,  and 
showed  Miss  Dimsdale  the  most  marked 
attentions.  Dimsdale  responded  heartily  to 
the  sudden  change  in  the  guide's  manners, 
but  Miss  Dimsdale  did  not.  After  two  days 
at  the  mouth  of  Porcupine  they  went  up  to 
Squaw  Lake,  where  Mr.  Dimsdale  managed — 
how,  I  don't  know — to  slay  a  bull  moose. 

Two  days  after  the  bagging  of  the  moose, 


and  while  Mr.  Dimsdale  was  still  talking 
continuously  about  that  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, Florence  Dimsdale  discovered  Dave 
Carson's  extra  canoe  in  a  clump  of  young 
spruces,  dragged  it  out,  and  launched  it  upon 
the  lake.  She  knew  nothing  about  the 
management  of  a  canoe,  and  this  particular 
canoe  happened  to  be  one  that  required  a 
great  deal  of  expert  management.  It  had 
originally  been  covered  with  birch  bark. 
Carson  had  put  on  its  present  canvas  jacket 
himself,  and  during  the  process  had  warped 
the  ribs  until  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  was  as 
round  as  a  log. 

Kent  w^as  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
camp,  pretending  to  listen  to  Dimsdale's 
talk  about  the  shooting  of  the  moose,  w^hen 
the  girl's  scream  reached  him.  He  turned 
like  a  flash  and  bolted  through  the  woods 
and  down  to  the  shore.  He  saw  the 
upturned  canoe  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
Snatching  up  a  paddle,  he  ran  his  own  canoe 
into  the  w^ater,  sprang  aboard,  and  paddled 
like  mad.  The  big  canoe  lifted  half  her 
length  out  of  water  in  answer  to  every  stroke 
of  the  broad  blade. 

Kent  reached  the  upturned  canoe  and 
found  Florence  clinging  bravely  to  the 
rounded  bow.  He  ran  his  canoe  close 
against  her. 

"  Now  grab  the  gunnel  and  work  your 
way  along  until  you  get  hold  of  the  middle 
bar,"  he  said. 

She  did  so.  He  shipped  his  paddle  and 
moved  forward. 

"  I  can't  pull  you  in  without  upsetting  the 
canoe,"  he  said.  "  Have  you  strength  enough 
left  to  pull  yourself  aboard  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Pull  away,"  he  said  ;  and  as  the  weight 
of  her  efforts  began  to  tip  the  canoe  toward 
her,  he  put  his  weight  on  the  other  gunnel, 
more  and  more  as  it  was  required,  until 
finally  she  was  in  the  canoe  and  he  w\is  in 
the  water.  He  swam  around  and  laid  hold 
of  the  stern. 

"Now  paddle  for  shore  for  all  you  are 
worth,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  upset  her  with 
me  hanging  on  here." 

III. 

They  were  in  their  last  camp,  twelve  miles 
above  Lime  Rock,  when  Kent  referred  to 
that  subject  which  neither  of  them  had 
mentioned  since  the  morning  after  the  spill 
in  the  rapids  ten  long  days  ago.  Mr. 
Dimsdale  had  retired  to  his  tent. 

"  Will  you  promise  never  to  tell  your  father 
what  you — guessed  about  me  ?  "  asked  Kent. 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a 
constrained  voice. 

"  As  you  know,  your  father  trimmed  mine 
in  some  deal  in  Western  lands,  five  or  six 
years  ago — trimmed  him  to  the  hide,"  said 
Kent. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  the  girl. 

"  You  didn't  know  ?     Then  why " 

"  Please  go  on  with  your  story." 

"  With  my  confession,  rather.  I'm 
throwing  myself  on  your  mercy.  I'm 
trying  to  whitewash  my  character  in  your 
eyes.  Well,  my  father  gave  me  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Dimsdale  was  some  sort 
of  pirate,  and  the  sole  cause  of  his  financial 
distress.  I  have  since  begun  to  suspect  that 
my  father  exaggerated  the  case.  Anyway, 
when  circumstances  put  Alexander  P. 
Dimsdale  into  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  so  to 
speak,  I  decided  not  to  let  the  chance  escape 
me  of  getting  even  with  him,  somehow  or 
other.  I  meant  to  give  him  a  jolly  good 
scare,  at  least,  and  force  him  to  admit  that 
he  was  a  robber.  But  when  I  saw^  you,  I 
gave  up  that  fool  idea  ;  and  the  more  I  saw 
of  your  father,  the  more  I  liked  him.  That's 
all.  You  knew  it  before,  but  I  have  been 
aching  to  confess  to  you — to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it." 

Miss  Dimsdale  did  not  speak.  She  turned 
her  face  away  from  the  fire. 


"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  Florence  !  "  he  said,  after  a  long  silence. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him  in 
the  firehght. 

"  Haven't  I  a  ghost  of  a  chance  ? "  he 
asked  breathlessly.  "  I  pulled  you  out  of 
the  water  twice.  Doesn't  that  give  me  the 
right  to  a  chance  ?  Dear  Heavens,  girl,  I 
love  you  ! " 

She  began  to  laugh  softly. 

"  Are  you  laughing  at  me  ? "  he  asked, 
and  took  both  her  hands  in  both  of  his. 

"  I  am  laughing  at  myself,"  she  answered, 
in  a  trembling  voice.  "  I — I  didn't  guess 
your  reason  for  guiding  us  at  all.  I  thought 
you—were  a  fortune-hunter." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Kent. 

"  And  I  was  frightfully  cut  up  when  you 
denied  it,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  the 
firelight  in  her  eyes. 

Kent  returned  her  gaze  wildly,  with  a 
bloodless  face. 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  your  beastly 
fortune  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Let  us  both  forget  it,"  she  breathed, 
leaning  closer  to  him.  "  It  would  be  a  poor 
love  that  would  shy  at  a  thing  like  that.  Bill, 
I  thought  you  said — that  you— loved  me  ?  " 

Then,  thank  Heaven,  he  came  out  of  his 
trance  and  proved  that  he  did. 
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OUNRISE  over  the  sea— 
^^    All  heaven  an  arch  of  glory  I 
The  waves  continuously 
Pass  on  the  endless  story 
Of  courage  earning  its  bread 
While  dawn  lifts  overhead 
Sunrise  over  the  sea- 
All  heaven  an  arch  of  glory. 


In  the  quiet,  strange  dawn, 
While  dreamers  dream  and  sleep. 
Forth  on  the  pathless  deep 
Adventure  the  servants  sworn 
Of  a  mistress  ever  drifting, 
Calling,  claiming,  and  shifting 
From  peace  to  enmity ; 
They  toil  where  the  waves  leap, 
While  the  quiet  dawn  is  lifting 
Sunrise  over  the  sea. 

DOROTHEA    SUMNER. 


THE   CRIMSON   CARPET 

By  GERALD  VILLIERS-STUART 

Illustrated  by  Tom  Peddie 


7^T    was    a    night    of 
'  great  splendours — 

splendours  of  a 
London  night  in 
the  dawn  of  spring ; 
its  beauty  so  greatly 
moved  young 
Geoffrey  Winwood 
that  when  he  had 
climbed  down  from 
a  motor-bus,  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  he  stood  under  a  street- 
light, which  floated  above  him  in  the  dainty 
mist,  to  record  his  impressions  in  a  note- 
book. He  recorded  them  with  an  artist's 
impassioned  detachment,  for  he  was  not  in 
love,  and  therefore  could  feel  beauty  without 
experiencing  the  remote,  wistful  pain,  the 
desire  to  share  the  nerve-thrill,  which  only 
lovers  know.  Never  again  after  to-night  would 
this  immunity  be  his,  but  up  to  the  moment 
when  he  stood  beneath  the  lamp  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  all  the  ardour  and  forces  of  his 
volcanic  youth  had  been  in  thrall  to  a  great 
ambition.  It  was  in  furtherance  of  this 
ambition  that  he  wrote  in  his  note-book. 

"There  was  a  slight  fog,  in  which,  like 
bubbles  of  moon-fire,  the  street-lights  floated 
up  to  the  glow  in  the  sky,  that  strange  fire- 
lined  canopy  which  only  floats  over  cities  of 
myriads  or  lonely  volcanoes.  Against  tliis 
tinted  sky  the  filigree  work  of  trees,  whicli 
the  incoming  sap-tide  had  not  yet  overflowed 
with  leaves,  appeared  like  some  fantastic 
embroidery  design,  or  the  webs  of  giant 
spiders,  or  the  tangled  fate-threads  of  the 
human  beings  who  passed  beneath,  moving 
silhouettes  in  the  ghost  of  a  midnight  fog." 

Young  Winwood  spent  his  days  in  a 
solicitor's  office,  his  nights  in  an  effort  to 
escape  from  that  office,  not  by  the  hundred 
to  one  chance  of  promotion  in  distant  years, 
but  at  once  by  some  superhuman  effort — 
in  fact,  the  great  ambition.  The  great 
ambition  was  at  least  a  ten  thousand  to  one 
chance,  for  Winwood  desired  to  be  a 
successful    author,    literary    and    dramatic. 


Perhaps,  in  his  case,  the  odds  against  him  were 
lessened  by  the  fiery  vigour  of  his  character, 
the  directness  of  his  methods,  the  concen- 
tration of  his  forces.  Mooning  about  and 
letting  his  hair  grow  did  not  appeal  to  him 
as  a  likely  plan.  He  believed  not  only  in 
leaving  no  stone  unturned,  but  turning  it  over 
twice  and,  if  it  was  gold-bearing,  crushing  it 
between  his  eager  hands.  He  might  never 
have  occasion  to  use  his  impression  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner  at  night,  but  that  was  no  argument 
to  him  against  troubling  to  record  his  im- 
pressions in  his  note-book.  He  wrote,  and 
the  cling-clang  of  electric  broughams,  as  they 
turned  into  Grosvenor  Crescent,  freighted 
with  beauty  on  its  way  to  Benjamin  T.  Bloom's 
ball  in  Belgrave  Square,  did  not  disturb  him 
in  the  least.  He,  too,  was  on  his  way  to 
Benjamin  Bloom's  ball.  One  mentions  this 
fact  because,  had  you  seen  Geoffrey  Winwood 
at  the  moment,  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  you,  and  even  Mr.  Bloom  was  unconscious 
of  the  fact.  You  would  not  have  guessed  it 
because  the  young  man  wore  an  old  cricket 
cap  and  a  rather  shabby  overcoat.  Mr. 
Bloom  would  have  been  unaware  of  the 
approach  of  this  particular  guest  because  he 
had  not  sent  him  one  of  those  massive  cards 
of  invitation  with  which  the  other  guests  had 
been  favoured.  In  fact,  if  Benjamin  Bloom 
had  not  loudly  heralded  his  hospitality  in  the 
daily  papers,  young  Geoffrey  Winwood  could 
not  have  availed  himself  of  it,  for  he  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bloom's  acquaintance. 

The  absence  of  camaraderie  between  the 
American  millionaire  and  the  English 
solicitor's  clerk  was  responsible  for  the 
eccentric,  if  Napoleonic,  manner  of  the  young 
man's  entry  into  the  mansion  in  Belgrave 
Square.  He  stood  for  a  while  with  the  little 
crowd  of  spectators  who  lined  the  crimson 
carpet  beneath  the  awning — crimson  because 
Eoyalty  might  possibly  be  present.  He 
watched,  with  the  crowd,  the  motor-cars  and 
taxis  discharging  their  passengers  on  to  the 
crimson  carpet,  but  while  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
were  absorbed  in  the  dresses,  the  jewels,  the 
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beauty,  the  possibility  that  they  were  gazing 
upon  dukes  and  duchesses,  young  Winwood  was 
only  concerned  about  the  ways  of  a  taxi  when 
it  discharges  passengers  at  a  ball.  Having 
mastered  this  knowledge,  he  detached  himself 
from  the  spectators  and  stood  in  the  roadway 
opposite,  scrutinising  with  eager  eyes  the 
contents  of  the  vehicles.  Most  of  them  were 
private  motors,  and  these  were  of  no  use  to 
him,  or  taxis  containing  one  gilded  youth,  and 
these  also  were  of  no  use  to  him.  At  last 
there  appeared  a  taxi  containing  two  ladies 
lolling  comfortably  on  the  back  seat  and  one 
gentleman  hunched  up  on  what  was  left  of 
the  vehicle. 

Geoffrey  Winwood  snatched  off  his  cap, 
plunged  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat, 
and,  with  a  rapid  ^movement  which  suggested 
rehearsal,  divested  himself  of  that  garment. 
The  hunched-up  man  unfolded  himself,  and 
was  on  the  pavement  settling  with  the  driver, 
the  first  lady  was  on  the  crimson  carpet,  the 
second  was  stepping  out,  when  young  Win  wood 
wrenched  open  the  door  on  the  street  side 
of  the  taxi  and  passed  through  it.  The  man 
whose  duty  it  w^as  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
vehicles  viewed  with  rather  startled  eyes  the 
form  of  the  unexpected  fourth  occupant  as  it 
closely  followed  the  two  ladies  up  the  crimson 
carpet.  The  man  to  whom  belonged  the  two 
ladies  glared  annoyance  at  the  back  of  the 
man  who  intervened  between  himself  and 
them,  and  supposed  that  the  blighter  had 
walked  and  come  through  the  spectators. 
The  spectators  watched  the  little  party  of 
four  tread  the  crimson  carpet  together,  and 
wondered  whether  they  were  earls  and 
countesses,  or  only  baronets  and  their 
ladies.  The  man  whose  business  it  was  to 
heed  the  approaching  guest  was  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  smartness  of 
Win  wood's  little  party,  which  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  hired 
toilet  and  helped  his  average.  The  man  to 
whom  young  Winwood  was  obliged  to  entrust 
his  shabby  overcoat  in  the  dressing-room  felt 
suspicious  ;  but  he  w^as  not  paid  to  express 
those  feelings,  and  contented  himself  with 
looking  disdainfully  at  the  object  and 
handling  it  gingerly. 

Benjamin  Bloom  had  bought  the  house  in 
Belgrave  Square  from  a  super- taxed  duke,  and 
a  very  fine  house  it  was,  with  a  branching 
staircase  leading  from  a  columned  hall  to 
reception-rooms  great  and  small — in  fact,  just 
such  a  house  as  the  ambitious  young  author 
needed  for  local  colour  in  his  forthcoming 
dramatic  novel.  The  ballroom  was  in  the 
winter  garden  on  the  ground  floor,  and  thither 


young  Winwood  turned  his  footsteps.  Lean- 
ing against  the  wall  there  were  many  young 
men.  Winwood  joined  them.  He  wished  to 
observe ;  they  wished  to  be  observed.  It  was 
a  strategic  position,  for  his  hired  dress-suit 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  front  than 
behind,  and  he  was  concealed  by  the  dancers, 
who  came  jiggling  and  dipping  past  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  hired  shirt-front.  He 
was  rather  good  to  look  at  as  he  stood  there, 
and  in  no  commonplace  manner.  He  was 
a  lighted  lamp — his  attractions  radiated  out- 
wards. ^  Many  of  the  thin  young  men  who 
patronised  the  wall  were  better-designed  lamps, 
but  some  had  never  been  lit,  in  others  the 
oil  had  burnt  out.  He  held  himself  well, 
being  an  officer  in  the  Territorials.  He  had 
thick  brownish  hair,  and  his  grey  eyes  were 
tremendously  alive.  He  could  have  spent  the 
whole  night  leaning  against  that  ballroom 
wall,  and  no  one  would  have  regarded  him 
with  suspicion  ;  but,  being  an  explorer,  he 
abandoned  his  strategic  position  and  wandered 
about  the  house.  Sometimes  he  paused  by 
little  groups  of  people,  and  absorbed  the 
manner  of  their  dialogue,  even  making 
lightning  notes  in  his  little  book.  After  a 
time  a  dapper,  well-dressed  man  began  to 
follow  him  about. 

Benjamin  Bloom  was  one  of  those  American 
millionaires  who  have  had  riches  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  Trusts.  The  steel  business  which 
his  father  had  created  and  left  to  him  was 
fast  becoming  insolvent  in  the  son's  feeble 
hands,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  a  beneficent 
Trust  at  magical  figures.  He  belonged  to 
the  rather  rare  type  of  American  man  who 
has  social  ambitions,  and  he  had  expatriated 
himself  to  London  to  gratify  them.  Flora, 
his  only  unmarried  daughter,  was  not 
socially  ambitious,  but  she  w^as  romantic  and 
adventurous.  Her  father's  attempt  on  London 
society  appealed  to  her  as  an  adventure  and 
frequently  gratified  her  sense  of  humour. 

Benjamin  Bloom  was,  if  one  may  describe 
characters  Z«  juvenile  essay,  "small  but  grey, 
fussy  yet  suspicious."  He  was,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  a  martyr  to  palpitations  of  the 
heart — any  unforeseen  emotion  would  start 
it  palping.  His  martyrdom  could  best  be 
relieved  by  taking  three  drops  out  of  a  small 
phial  and  spending  ten  minutes  in  a  reclining 
attitude.  His  suspicions  could  be  aroused  in 
various  ways.  People  might  be  trying  to 
get  his  money  for  nothing.  Against  this 
danger  he  armed  himself  with  an  equally 
suspicious  secretary.  They  might  be  failing 
to  recognise  his  importance.  Against  this 
he  armed  himself  with  a  dignified  and  rather 
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domineering  manner.  They  might  "  come 
to  his  parties  and  eat  just  as  hearty  as  if  they'd 
been  really  invited."  Against  this  danger  he 
had  armed  himself  with  a  detective,  who  was 
none  other  than  the  dapper  man  who  was 
following  Geoffrey  Win  wood's  movements 
with  suspicion.  Benjamin  Bloom  had  read 
in  the  papers  that  there  were  a  great  many 
of  these  pushing  intruders  about.  In  his 
view,  should  one  of  them  succeed  in  enjoying 
his  hospitality,  the  intruder  would  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  getting  something 
of  his  for  nothing  and  casting  a  slur  on  his 
importance.  If  they  tried  it  on  with  him, 
he  would  make  them  bitterly  regret  it. 

Mr.  Bloom  felt  the  necessity  for  special 
precaution  to-night,  because  Royalty  was 
expected.  In  fact,  if  Royalty  did  not  arrive, 
Mr.  Bloom's  faith  in  human  nature  would  be 
seriously  impaired,  and  his  belief  in  the  British 
aristocracy  absolutely  shattered,  for  had  he 
not  lent  his  deer  forest  to  young  Lord 
Eppsmoor,  of  the  White  Hussars,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  induced  his  brother- 
officer,  Prince  Adalbert  of  Kent,  to  be 
present  at  the  ball  in  Belgrave  Square  ? 

The  dapper  detective  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  risk  his  reputation  by  making  too 
many  guesses  about  uninvited  guests,  but  he 
felt  called  on  to  do  something  for  his  fee, 
and  Geoffrey  Winwood,  in  his  hired  festal 
garments,  seemed  a  very  safe  card  to  play. 
In  due  course  young  Winwood  saw  to  his 
horror^  that  the  man  who  had  been  following 
him  about  w^as  now  pointing  him  out  to  Mr. 
Bloom.  Winwood  was  alone  in  a  small  room 
dedicated  to  Oriental  art  and  curiosities  ;  the 
sitters-out  had  deserted  the  sitting-out  rooms 
because  the  orchestra  was  playing  a  favourite 
rag-time  movement.  He  saw- through  the 
one  doorway  the  colloquy  between  his  host 
and  the  detective.  There  was  no  escape.  Mr. 
Bloom  approached  him  aggressively. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  whether  you  are  the 
recipient  of  a  card  to  this  party  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Bloom,  with  dangerous  calm. 

""  No,"  replied  young  Winwood,  and  waited, 
more  in  curiosity  than  fear,  the  result  of  his 
simple  monosyllable.  From  sheer  habit  he 
was  cataloguing  the  character  of  the  man 
before  him,  and  wondering  what  sort  of 
dialogue  would  emerge  from  his  anger. 

Americans  are  more  eloquent  in  wrath 
than  Englishmen.  Mr.  Bloom  was  very 
eloquent  indeed.  He  vented  on  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  all  the  high  and  wounding  words 
which  he  had  previously  rehearsed  in  case 
his  hospitality  should  be  outraged,  and  he 
added  the  venom  which  was  working  in  his 


veins  because  Prince  Adalbert  of  Kent  had 
failed  to  arrive. 

Now,  Winwood's  family  was  really  rather 
a  good  one.  His  father  had  been  in  a  smart 
cavalry  regiment,  but  the  smart  cavalry 
regiment  and  pathetic  belief  in  that  ten  per 
cent,  prospectus  which  so  often  swells  the 
morning  post  had  absorbed  his  fortune. 
He  was  killed  in  action,  and  died  believing 
that  his  widow  and  boy  were  provided  for 
by  the  aforesaid  ten  per  cent,  shares.  The 
promoters  of  the  prospectus  were  provided 
for  instead,  and  so  young  Winwood  and  his 
mother  dropped  out  of  their  class,  and 
Geoffrey  only  knew  about  it  from  his 
mother's  reference  to  past  grandeur.  The 
boy  had  really  troubled  very  little  about  all 
this,  because  he  meant  to  climb  back.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  snobbish,  but  as  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bloom  continued  to  belabour  him 
with  epithets  more  suitable  to  a  footman,  his 
dormant  pride  of  class  woke  up.  He  saw 
himself  no  longer  as  the  hero  of  an 
amusing  adventure.  He  saw  himself  as  an 
intruder  who  had  pushed  in  where  he  was 
not  w'anted — into  the  house  of  a  man  whom 
he  could  not  help  regarding  as  a  social 
inferior,  for  Mr.  Bloom's  vehemence  had 
torn  away  his  veneer. 

Pain  began  to  collect  in  young  Winwood's 
eyes,  and  humiliation.  They  were  expressive 
eyes,  and  his  emotions  w^ere  quite  obvious  to 
the  one  spectator  of  the  scene.  The  spec- 
tator was  a  girl,  who  saw  the  two  men  framed 
though  the  doorway  as  w^e  see  characters  on 
the  stage.  She  was  not  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  but  her  face  was  interesting,  and  a 
certain  whimsical  expression  about  her  w^ell- 
set  eyes  arrested  attention.  It  was  a  face 
which  constantly  confided  small  merriments 
to  itself,  and  an  underground  river  of  smiles 
which  never  quite  came  to  the  surface  was 
the  result.  Her  face  w^as  rather  pale,  but 
pallor  became  her,  and,  with  her  dark  hair, 
suggested  Seville  and  red  roses  and  guitars. 

She  watched  the  pain  in  the  young  man's 
face  until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  then, 
having  quelled  a  very  whimsical  smile  indeed, 
she  came  forward  and  curtsied  to  yoang 
W^inwood.  "  Then  Your  Highness  came, 
after  all  ?  How  good  of  you  !  "  She  spoke 
in  a  sweet,  high  voice. 

The  young  solicitor's  clerk  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  saw  the  curtsey  and  heard  the 
w^ords,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  them.  They 
were  part  of  some  dream  into  which  he  had 
suddenly  slipped,  or  the  angry  man  who  had 
been  calling  him  names  must  have  stabbed 
him  without  his  knowing  it,  and  this  was 


'Then  Your  Highness  came,  after  all?    How  good  of  you!' 


delirium.  This  exquisite  creature—for  to 
young  Wiiiwood  she  appeared  radiant,  as  do 
those  whose  souls  we  glimpse — had  bent  the 
knee  to  him,  had  addressed  him  as  only 
princes  are  addressed.  He  could  hear  his 
own  voice  answering  for  him  from  a  great 
distance.  ''  Yes,  I  came,  after  all."  A 
cynical  Japanese  god  winked  at  him,  and  a 
small  grey  man  stood  and  was  contorted 
before  him. 

It   was   as   though  a  steam-hammer  had 
descended  upon  Benjamin  T.  Bloom  in  the 


very  midst  of  his  highest,  throatiest  flight 
of  vituperation,  and  then  some  terrific 
pneumatic  force  had  been  used  to  reinflate 
him.  He  tried  to  curtsey  as  his  daughter  had 
done,  for  the  girl  was  his  un dutiful  child 
Flora  ;  but  his  heart  commenced  to  palp,  and 
he  only  managed  to  stammer,  "  Highness  ! 
My  goodness  !  My  drops  !  "  and  fled  to  his 
room  with  the  fear  of  sudden  death  staring 
him  in  the  face.  He  took  his  drops,  he 
assumed  a  recumbent  attitude,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  think. 
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"  Of  course,  it's  disgraceful,"  young 
Win  wood  heard  the  sweet  voice  saying 
severely,  "  coming  to  parties  without  an 
invitation,  besides  being  very  foolish.  These 
parties  are  not  at  all  amusing,  and  then  you 
have  made  me  do  a  very  terrible  thing, 
a  quite  unpardonable  thing.  My  father  will 
never,  never  forgive  me.  Oh,  why  did  you 
make  me  want  to  rescue  you  ?  "  But  the  girl 
saw  that  the  young  man  was  suffering,  and 
she  relented.  "  I  think  you  must  have  had 
a  reason  for  coming.  Yes,  I  feel  that. 
Come  and  sit  over  here" — she  indicated  an 
Oriental  divan — "  and  tell  me  about  it." 

"  I— I  can  never  thank  you.  I  suppose 
you  are  Miss  Bloom  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded.  "  Flora  Bloom.  I 
don't  want  you  to  thank  me."  The  gratitude 
in  the  young  man's  eyes  made  words 
superfluous.     *'  I  want  you  to  explain." 

"  It  was  what  your  class  would  call  a 
bounder ish  thing  to  do,  but  then  I  am  a 
bounder — at  present." 

"  Oh,  why  drag  in  class  ?  My  grandfather 
— I  wouldn't  say  this  in  father's  presence — • 
was  a  blacksmith.  '  His  brow  was  wet 
with  honest ' — no,  it  w^as  dishonest — ahem — 
perspiration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a 
most  unprincipled  horse-coper." 

*'  What's  the  difference  ?  You  are  where 
you  are,  I  am  where  I  am.  My  grandfather  was 
a  baronet.  I  am  a  solicitor's  copying  clerk, 
thirty  shillings  a  week  and  a  third-rate 
suburb." 

"  How  interesting  !     And  you  find  these 

parties  amusing  ?    Do  you  make  a  habit " 

"  No, Miss  Bloom,  I  don't.  As  I  have  said,  it 
was  a  rotten  thing  to  do,  forcing  myself  on 
your  hospitality."  His  voice  became  defiant. 
"  But  when  a  man  sees  a  chance  of  climbing 
back  out  of  the  mud,  back  to  the  class  to 
which  his  father  belonged,  do  you  think  he 
is  going  to  let  a  few  hard  names  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  ambition  ?  Not  much  !  I 
am  writing  a  play  and  a  novel.  The  plot 
demands  a  knowledge  of  this  sort  of  thing." 
He  indicated  the  ball  with  a  sweeping 
gesture.  "  How  can  I  write  about  what  I 
have  never  seen  ?  Why  should  my  one  hope 
of  rising  be  taken  from  me  because  I  know 
nothing  of  life  except  the  drab  of  my 
environment  ?  I  could  write  plays  and  novels 
of  the  grey  lives  I  know,  but  who  wants  to 
see  or  read  about  them,  except  the  critics 
t^nd  a  few  connoisseurs  who  want  something 
new  ?  I  don't  want  praise,  I  want  money. 
I  know  I  can  write.  I'd  almost  commit 
murder  to  get  really  good  copy  I  Do  you 
think  I'd   stop  at   bad  form  ? "     Geoffrey 


Winwood  really  looked  rather  well  when  he 
was  defiant. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  wide  with  interest. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  really  came  to  our 
little  party  because  you  wanted  to  put  it  into 
a  play  ?  " 

Winwood  nodded  his  head.  He  did  not 
wish  to  speak,  because  he  wanted  to  hear  her 
voice  for  ever. 

"  Why,  I  think  that  is  perfectly  lovely  !  " 
went  on  the  girl.  ''  It's  the  first  interesting 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  Tell  me 
about  your  play.  Oh,  please  do  !  It's  all  so 
romantic,  and  I  just  dote  on  romance." 

Now,  almost  anyone  can  get  a  budding 
playwright  to  tell  them  all  about  his  play. 
When  ^  the  interested  party  is  an  attractive, 
enthusiastic  girl,  even  a  disillusioned  old 
dramatist  could  be  got  to  divulge  his 
plot.  Winwood  believed  in  his  play  as  he 
beheved  in  his  mother.  He  also  believed 
in  his  ability  to  write  it.  He  had  spent  a 
holiday  touring  with  a  theatrical  company ; 
he  had  walked  on  as  a  super  in  West 
End  theatres  ;  he  had  studied  dialogue 
wherever  he  heard  two  men  talking.  He 
certainly  had  succeeded  in  thinking  of  an 
original  theme,  and  he  was  writing  the  idea 
into  a  novel  to  smooth  its  way  to  the 
managerial  mind.  All  this  he  told  to  his 
hostess,  pouring  out  his  ambitions,  and 
the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  was  taking,  to 
realise  them,  in  a  torrent  of  living  words 
which  carried  his  audience  away.  She  forgot 
her  party,  she  forgot  her  dances.  Her  life 
was  rather  artificial.  She  had  secretly  rebelled 
against  it  and  yearned  for  the  realities  of  life. 
Suddenly  reality  had  come  her  way  in  the  form 
of  the  uninvited  guest  and  his  great  ambition. 

In  New  York  Flora  Bloom  knew  young 
men  who  were  ambitious  to  be  very  rich  ; 
they  confided  their  ambitions  to  her 
sympathetic  ears,  but  it  was  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  a  jargon  of  stocks  and  coups  and 
shares.  The  ambition  of  her  uninvited  guest 
was  different;  rather  it  was  something  she 
could  understand,  and  it  was  at  work  before 
her  very  eyes.  She  could  help  him,  she 
would  help  him.  The  chance  to  take  part  in 
a  fairy  tale  and  be  the  fairy  princess,  and  make 
the  tale  come  true,  was  hers. 

As  for  the  young  man  who  had  stepped  out 
of  the  drab  realities  of  a  second-rate  soHcitor's 
office  and  a  third-rate  suburb  into  this  unreal 
dreamland,  where  an  exquisite  princess  talked 
to  him  about  his  play  as  though  it  had  already 
been  produced,  and  seemed  so  wondrously 
beautiful  that  his  ambition  became  almost  an 
absurdity,  bis  heart  was  palping  twice  as  hard 
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as  Mr.  Bloom's,  and  with  a  very  different 
rhythm. 

Now,  w4ien  Mr.  Bloom  had  sustained  the 
recumbent  attitude  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  judged  that  the  drops  had  accomplished 
their  beneficent  purpose,  he  returned  to  the 
ballroom  floor  to  view  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Kent  from  a  distance.  He  did  not  dare  to 
come  to  close  quarters — his  heart  would  never 
have  stood  it— but  he  hoped  that  his  daughter 
might  have  succeeded  in  retrieving  his 
ghastly  blander.  She  had.  Mr.  Bloom  told 
himself  that  he  had  always  knowm  that 
Flora  had  great  social  gifts.  She  might  not 
have  the  beauty  of  his  elder  daughter,  but 
she  had  a  way  with  her.  Why,  the  Prince 
had  nofc  only  forgiven — he  had  forgotten.  Mr. 
Bloom  had  never  seen  such  adoration  on  the 
face  of  any  young  man.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  little  Flora 
at  first  sight  ?  Mr.  Bloom  stole  away  from 
the  idyllic  scene,  pronouncing  an  imaginary 
benediction  on  his  Royal  son-in-law.  He,  too, 
was  telling  himself  a  fairy  tale. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Bloom  to  remain 
inagenial  frame  of  mind  for  very  long  at  atime. 
He  suddenly  remembered  that  W'cre  it  not 
for  the  habit  of  young  men  attending  parties 
without  invitations,  his  ghastly  blunder  would 
never  have  occurred,  and  he  would  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  a  prince  instead  of  being 
an  outcast  at  his  own  party.  He  told  himself 
that,  if  ever  he  did  discover  an  intruder,  he 
would  make  it  very  hot  for  him.  He  was  in 
the  grip  of  the  uninvited  guest  obsession,  and 
was  storing  up  a  new  fund  of  epithets  against 
the  moment  wdien  he  should  meet  the  enemy, 
when  his  attention  w\as  attracted  by  a  young 
man  whose  behaviour  was  furtive  and  odd  in 
the  extreme.  Mr.  Bloom  saw  this  young  man 
shp  into  a  small  writing-room,  looking  behind 
him  to  see  if  he  was  followed.  Satisfied 
that  he  was  not,  he  sat  down  at  a  very 
beautiful  old  Empire  writing-table,  selected  a 
sheet  of  Mr.  Bloom's  expensive  monogrammed 
writing-paper,  and  began  to  scribble  on  it. 
Mr.  Bloom  understood  the  situation  in  a  flash 
— this  was  an  interloper  beyond  question. 
In  order  to  secure  credit  on  false  pretences, 
he  was  writing  from  Belgrave  Square.  The 
writer's  clothes  told  against  him  in  Mr.  Bloom's 
estimation.  Judging  by  the  style  affected  by 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Kent,  a  certain  bulginess 
was  the  very  latest  thing  in  evening-dress, 
whereas  this  young  man's  trousers  were 
creased  and  his  coat  was  cut,  as  his  hostile 
critic  told  himself,  would-be  fashionably — 
the  very  smartness  of  its  lines  gave  him 
away. 


Mr.  Bloom  approached  with  an  ominous 
scowl  on  his  face.  "Sir,"  he  said,  restraining 
his  anger  until  he  wrung  the  expected 
admission,  "  may  I  ask  if  you  have  a  card  to 
this  party  ?  " 

The  young  man  at  the  writing-table  faced 
round.  He  looked  extremely  astonished,  as 
though  he  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
''  Card  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  puzzled  voice.  *'  Good 
Heavens,  no  !  " 

"  Then  may  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  are  at  this 
party  ? "  Mr.  Bloom  w^as  so  far  keeping 
calm,  but  it  w^as  an  effort. 

The  young  man  rose  from  the  writing- 
table,  folding  up  the  note  which  he  had 
written.  He  gazed  at  Mr.  Bloom  with 
interest.  "  Come  to  think  of  it,"  he  replied, 
stroking  his  small  light  moustache  re- 
flectiv^ely,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  so  you  don't  know,"  said  Mr. 
Bloom  sarcastically. 

"  Why  does  one  go  to  these  silly  functions 
instead  of  going  to  bed  ?  "  the  young  man 
pondered.  '^  But  Cocoa  made  such  a  point 
of  this  one.  Now  I  remember.  Yes,  it 
was  Cocoa." 

Mr.  Bloom's  wrath  was  coming  to  a  boil. 
This  young  man  was  making  fun  of  him. 
Ah,  how^  different  his  demeanour  from  that 
of  the  Prince.  Innocent  though  he  w-as,  he 
who  might  have  answered  back  with  such 
good  reason  had  said  nothing,  while  this 
intruder  on  his  privacy  was  trying  to  laugh 
the  situation  away  with  his  talk  of  "  Cocoa." 
Trying  to  brazen  it  out,  was  he  ? 

It  must  have  been  Mr.  Bloom's  guardian 
angel's  night  out,  his  evil  genius's  night  in, 
for  the  poor  man  had  never  heard  Loid 
Eppsmoor  referred  to  before  by  the  nick- 
name which  had  followed  him  to  Sandhurst 
from  Eton.  Had  the  name  Eppsmoor  been 
mentioned,  the  situation  might  still  have 
been  saved,  but  "Cocoa"  merely  sounded 
ribald.  So  once  more  Mr.  Bloom  let  loose 
the  lightnings  of  his  wrath,  which  was 
constantly  fanned  to  greater  fury  by  the 
amused  look  on  the  young  man's  face.  The 
angrier  waxed  Mr.  Bloom,  the  more  interested 
grew  his  hearer.  He  seemed  to  be  revelling 
in  a  new  sensation,  and  once  or  twice  ho 
chuckled  delightedly.  At  last  he  said,  during 
a  pause  while  his  angry  host  was  getting  his 
breath  :  "  Well,  evidently  this  is  no  place  for 
me.  I'm  off."  Then,  as  though  remember- 
ing something,  he  handed  Mr.  Bloom  the 
note  he  had  been  writing,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  distinct  command  :  "  Please  see  that  Major 
Denistoune — he's  my  equerry,  you  know- 
gets   this  if  he   turns  up.      Fact    is,   I've 
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given  him  the  slip  for  this  evening,  but 
he  may  run  me  to  earth  here.  I  hope 
he'll  have  as  much  fun  as  I  have  had. 
Good  night  ! "  Prince  Adalbert  of  Kent 
got  his  coat  and  escaped  from  Mr.  Bloom's 
ball  just  five  minutes  ahead  of  his  pursuing 
Equerry. 

You  may  have  seen  pictures  of  dog-fights  in 
comic  papers — just  a  whirl  of  hmbs  and  hair. 
If  you  could  have  seen  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Bloom's  mind  at  the  moment  the  Prince  left 
the  room,  that  is  how  it  would  have  looked  ; 
coloured,  it  would  have  exhibited  the  tints 
of  a  gaudy  bruise.  "  Were  there  two  Princes 
at  his  ball,  or  had  the  whole  Royal  Family 
turned  up,  and  was  he  insulting  them  one  by 
one  ?  "  He  looked  at  the  note  ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  Major  Denistoune  was 
the  Prince's  equerry.  Some  idea  of  the  poor 
man's  state  of  mind  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  his  heart  forgot  to  palp — it 
simply  wasn't  equal  to  such  an  exaggerated 
occasion.  When  his  brain  began  to  draw^ 
again,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bloom  tc^confess 
all  to  his  daughter  Flora,  who  evidently  had 
a  way  with  princes.  So  he  staggered  feebly 
to  the  Oriental  room  where  such  a  short  time 
ago  he  had  left  the  royal  idyll  in  beneficent 
operation.  The  room  was  empty,  for  Flora 
was  giving  Geoffrey  Winwood  supper, 
previous  to  his  departure,  and  w^as  making 
an  appointment  to  meet  him  the  following 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  remoter  purlieus  of 
Hyde  Park. 

At  that  moment  the  butler,  looking 
much  perturbed,  came  up  to  Mr.  Bloom.  He 
was  followed  by  a  frowning  gentleman  of 
military  aspect.  "Oh,  sir,"  whispered  the 
butler,  "  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened  !  The 
Prince  is  at  the  ball,  and  no  one  has  received 
him  ! " 

"  Haven't  they,  though  ?  "  muttered  Mr. 
Bloom  grimly,  remembering  the  nature  of 
the  reception.     The  butler  withdrew. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Benjamin  Bloom  ? "  de- 
manded Major  Denistoune  curtly,  and  at 
Mr.  Bloom's  assent  added  :  "  Then  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  you  have  managed  this  affair 
in  a  most  irregular  manner — most  irregular. 
I  hear  that  Prince  Adalbert  of  Kent  has 
arrived.     I  am  his  equerry." 

"  The  Prince  was  here  ;  he  requested  that 

this  note "     Major   Denistoune   almost 

snatched  it.     "  The  other  Prince ■' 


"What  other  Prince,  may  I  ask?" 
demanded  the  equerry,  in  a  dreadful 
voice. 

"  The  first  one  who  arrived  the " 

"Impossible,  sir.  Either  you  have  been 
drinking,  or  you  have  been  imposed  upon  !  I 
know  the  whereabouts  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  to-night  except— ahem  " — 
he  folded  up  the  note—"  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Kent,  and  he  has  been  here." 

"  But  my  daughter •" 

"Good  night,  sir.  I  should  advise  you 
to  communicate  with  the  pohce."  Major 
Denistoune  withdrew. 

Mr.  Bloom  at  last  managed  to  find  his 
daughter.  She  was  looking  happy  and 
excited.  "  Where  is  the  Prince  ?  "  he  de- 
manded ;  he  was  still  hoping  that  the  equerry 
was  mistaken. 

"  What  Prince  ?  "  replied  the  girl  absently, 
her  mind  overfull  of  the  young  dramatist 
and  his  drama. 

Mr.  Bloom's  heart  began  to  palp.  "  The 
one  you  called  '  Highness,'  the  one  you  sat 
out  wdth  for  goodness  knows  how  long  in  the 
Oriental  room." 

Flora  laughed  merrily.  "Oh,  that  one  ! 
Why,  he  was  only  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale  ! 
You  w^ere  being  so  rude  to  the  poor  young 
man,  and  even  if  he  did  come  without  an 
invitation " 

"  My  drops,  my  drops  !  "  Mr.  Bloom  went 
to  where  he  could  assume  a  recumbent 
attitude. 


Now,  if  this  was  a  long  story,  one  would 
go  into  detail  about  the  alternate  hopes  and 
fears,  exaltations  and  suspense,  which  marked, 
like  a  fever  chart,  the  course  of  Geoffrey 
Winw^ood's  drama.  Out  of  every  three 
thousand  plays  written,  one  may  succeed,  and 
Geoffrey  Winwood's  was  the  one.  How  much 
he  owed  to  Miss  Flora  Bloom,  to  her  belief  in 
him,  to  her  enthusiasm,  and — yes,  I  may  as 
well  say  it — to  her  admission  of  love,  I  should 
not  like  to  guess.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for 
behind  the  great  achievements  of  every  man 
there  is  probably  the  shadow  of  a  woman's 
love.  The  reward  of  the  writer  of  the  three 
thousandth  play  is  very  great.  Winw^ood's 
was  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  marry  the 
sweet  shadow  behind  his  achievement  without 
being  considered  a  fortune-hunter. 


SERBIA  &  THE  SERBIANS 

By  JOHN  W.   N.   SULLIVAN 


THE  distribution  of  races  in  Eastern 
Europe  is,  to  tbe  average  man  who 
has  devoted  no  special  attention  to 
the  matter,  something  of  a  tangle.  His 
interest  in  the  subject  has  been  roused  by 
the  exploits  of  our  ally  Serbia,  and  in  his 
endeavour  to  learn  a  little  more  about  that 


fact  that  the  Croats  use  the  Latin  alphabet, 
while  the  Serbs  use  the  Cyrillic,  closely  akin 
to  the  Russian  and  ultimately  derived  from 
the  Greek.  A  Serb  or  Croat  stock  furnishes 
the  inhabitants  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and 
Serbia,  so  that,  in  considering  the  national 
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country  and  nation,  he  usually  finds  himself 
impeded  by  bewildering  allusions  to  Croats, 
Slovenes,  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Herze- 
govinians,  and  Montenegrins.  The  fact  is 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
peoples  by  no  means  coincides  with  their 
ethnological  distribution.  Croats,  for 
instance,  are  merely  Serbs  under  another 
name.  Ethnologically  they  are  one  people, 
and  they  speak  the  same  language.  The 
difference  is  a  religious  difference  ;  for  while 
the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  Serbs 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church. 
Amongst  the  unimportant  differences  is  the 


aspirations  of  the  Serbs,  it  is  quite  misleading: 
to  confine  one's  attention  to  the  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  which  inhabit  geographical 
Serbia.  The  Russian  ethnolo2:ical  map  of 
this  region,  recently  reproduced  in  this 
country,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  anyone 
wishing  to  study  further  this  somewhat 
complicated  subject.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  religious  differences  are 
very  deep  and  acute.  In  a  certain  town  m 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the  same  street, 
were  two  signs  hung  outside  two  shops 
within  a  few  yards  of  one  another.  One 
bore  the  legend,  "  Destruction  to  all  Serbs, 
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and  the  other,  "Destruction  to  all  Croats." 
The  shop-keepers  were  sufficiently  alike  to 
have  been  brothers,  and  they  spoke  exactly 
the  same  language.  In  a  hospital  in  Serbia 
in  which  the  present  writer  worked,  we  had, 
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amongst  our  patients,  men  w^ho  during  the 
present  War  had  fought  on  both  sides. 

In  this  article,  however,  we  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
geographical  Serbia,  who  in  the  present  War 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  amongst  the 


most  heroically  courageous  fighting-men  in 
Europe.  But  the  Serbs  have  always,  in  one 
way  or  another,  been  fighting  for  their 
independence  ever  since  June  15,  1389,  the 
date  of  the  great  and  disastrous  defeat  of 
Kossovo,  when  Turkey  smashed, 
perhaps  for  all  time,  the  Serbian 
Empire  founded  by  Stephen 
Nemanya  in  1169.  At  that 
great  battle  the  flower  of  Serbian 
and  Turkish  chivalry  lost  their 
lives,  including  the  two  emperors, 
Lazar,  Tsar  of  Serbia,  and 
Murad  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
To  this  day  a  great  number  of 
the  songs  chanted  by  the  Serbs 
chronicle  the  doings  of  various 
national  heroes  who  perished  on 
that  day,  and  the  dream  of  a 
greater  Serbia,  of  a  Serbian 
Empire  rivalling  the  glories  of 
the  past,  is  still  very  dear  to  the 
Serbian  mind. 

After  Kossovo,  Serbia  existed 
for  seventy  years  as  tributary  to 
the  Sultans,  but  governing  itself, 
until,  in  1459,  it  was  made  a 
pashalik  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  Porte.  This 
humiliating  condition  lasted  for 
three  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  and  forms  the  dullest 
period  of  Serbian  history.  The 
disorganisation  and  anarchy  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gave  the  Serbs  their 
opportunity,  and  the  people 
rose  e7i  masse  in  January,  1804. 
In  1807  the  Sultan  offered  Serbia 
self-government ;  but,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  Russia,  the  Serbs 
decided  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Russia,  and  declared 
war  on  Turkey.  But  Napoleon 
planned  his  Russian  campaign, 
and,  in  face  of  this  greater 
menace,  Russia  patched  tip  a 
hasty  peace  with  Turkey  at 
Bucharest  in  1812.  Unfortu- 
nately, Russia  neglected  to  pro- 
vide properly  for  the  interests 
of  Serbia  in  this  treaty,  and  the 
Turkish  army  once  more  invaded  and 
reconquered  Serbia.  But  this  second  con- 
quest was  not  destined  to  last  long.  There 
was  a  second  insurrection  against  the  Turks 
in  1815,  and  in  1817  Serbia  regained 
autonomy. 
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The  war  with  Bulgaria  in  1886  was  under- 
taken by  Serbia  because,  in  her  opinion, 
the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  Eastern  Rumelia 
seriously  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Serbs  were 
defeated,  and  were  only  saved  from  a 
crushing  punishment  by  the  intervention  of 
Austria.  We  now  come  to  a  page  in 
Serbian  history  which  has  made  her  more 
enemies    than    almost    any    other    e^^isode 
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in  her  history.  The  matter  is  still  so  fresh 
that  nothing  beyond  the  briefest  reference 
is  necessary.  In  July,  1900,  King  Alexander 
married  Madame  Draga  Mashin,  once  lady- 
in-waiting  to  his  mother.  Queen  Natalie. 
The  marriage  was  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  on  June  11,  1903,  conspirators 
surrounded  the  palace  with  troops,  forced  an 
entrance,  and  assassinated  King  Alexander 
and  Queen  Draga  in  a  most  cruel  and  savage 
manner.     Prince  Peter  Karageorgevich  was 


proclaimed  King  of  Serbia.  The  feeling  of 
horror  excited  throughout  Europe  by  the 
assassination  was  profound,  and  all  the 
Western  European  nations  temporarily 
withdrew  their  diplomatic  representatives 
from  Serbia.  Great  Britain  did  not  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Serbia  till  May, 
1906. 

Since  then,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Serbia 
has  redeemed  herself,  and  has  displayed  a 
fortitude,  courage, and  enthusiastic  patriotism 
which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  deadening  effect 
of  Turkish  rule  that  Serbia  has  not  ytt 
advanced  far  in  civilisation.  It  is  a  country 
of  peasants  ;  there  is  no  middle-class  and  no 
real  upper  class.  Readers  of  Bram  Stoker 
will  remember  that  the  vampire  legend  has 
its  natural  home  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
peasants  are,  indeed,  very  superstitious,  and 
believe  firmly  in  charms  and  omens,  vam- 
pires, werewolves,  ghosts,  the  evil  eye,  and 
in  7nle,  or  white-robed  spirits  of  the  earth, 
air,  stream,  and  mountain,  with  hoofs  like 
goats  and  henna-dyed  nails  and  hair. 

A  census  taken  in  1910  showed  that  only 
17  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  could 
read  and  write.  In  spite  of  this,  Serbs 
have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  own 
history,  a  knowledge  wiiich  is  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  form 
of  songs  or  chants.  It  might  be  thought 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  legends  and  myths 
of  all  kinds  would  creep  in,  and  that  the 
long  chants  celebrating  the  glories  of  bygone 
days  would  be  largely  unhistorical ;  but 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  say 
that  these  spoken  and  chanted  accounts  are 
singularly  accurate.  The  Serbs  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  curiously  practical  mind  : 
they  keep  close  to  realities,  and,  as  one 
consequence,  have  never  displayed  much 
aptitude  for  abstract  speculation  of  any  kind. 

Serbia  is  predominantly  an  agricultural 
State  of  small  peasant  proprietors.  They 
are  co-operated  into  several  hundred  credit 
societies,  which  grant  loans  to  their  members 
for  the  planting  of  trees,  purchase  of  beasts 
and  agricultural  implements,  etc.  These 
societies  enable  their  members  to  get  things 
much  more  cheaply  than  was  formerly 
possible.  A  small  cart,  which  used  to  cost 
72  francs  in  Belgrade,  now  costs  50  francs  ; 
and  a  Dutch  reaper,  that  used  to  cost 
800  francs,  can  now  be  delivered  in  Belgrade 
for  550  francs.  The  formation  of  these 
societies  has  come  naturally  to  the  Serbians, 
for  they  are  merely  an  extension  of  the 
Zadruga,  or  family  group,  which  was  the 
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common  form  of  subdivision  of  the  Serbian 
people.  The  family  group  might  comprise 
as  many  as  300  members,  and  include 
a  whole  village.  The  family  owned  and 
worked  their  land  in  common,  the  products 
being  apportioned  by  the  stareshina,  or 
elder.  The  common  dining-hall  was  in  the 
house  of  the  stareshina,  and  the  individual 
cottages  were  grouped  round  the  central 
homestead. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  almost 
perfect  state  of  peasant  proprietorship,  which 
has  been  so  strongly  nrged  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  other  w^riters  as  an  alternative 
to  Socialism,  does,  in  practice,  retard  the 
progress  of  civilisation  along  the  lines  which 


absolutely,  in  blood,  bone,  and  sympathies, 
the  same  as  the  illiterate  peasants  to  whom 
they  gave  their  time  and  services.  They  are 
all  intensely  patriotic,  and  enthusiastically 
believe  in  a  great  future  for  the  Slav  race. 
They  point  with  pride  to  the  University  of 
Belgrade  and  to  the  various  schools — our 
hospital  building  was  in  peace  time  a 
technical  high  school — which  are  springing 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  system  of  government  is  sufficiently 
democratic.  With  the  accession  of  Peter 
Karageorgevich,  the  constitution  of  1889  was 
revived.  The  Government  of  Serbia  was 
declared  to  be  an  independent  constitutional 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  in  the 
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have  been  adopted  in  Western  Europe  and 
America.  The  Serbs  are  apparently  so 
enamoured  of  their  independence,  as  possessors 
of  their  own  farms,  that  the  few  factories 
which  exist  in  Serbia  have  to  depend  for 
their  labour  on  Austro-Hungarians  and— of 
all  people — gipsies  !  It  follows,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  they  are  a  thoroughly 
democratic  people.  In  my  experience  of  the 
educated  classes  in  Serbia,  I  never  once 
detected  any  trace  of  superior  airs  of  any 
description.  Amongst  the  Serbian  helpers 
in  our  hospital  were  some  very  cultured 
Serbian  ladies,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
kindly,  gracious  condescension  that  one 
expects  from  an  English  lady  of  the  same 
attainments.      These    Serbian    ladies    were 


order  of  primogeniture.  Executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  King,  advised  by  a  cabinet  of 
eight  ministers.  There  is  a  National  Assembly 
of  130  members,  and  this  Assembly,  together 
with  the  King,  form  the  legislature.  There 
is  a  general  election  every  fourth  year. 
Apart  from  soldiers  of  the  active  army,  all 
male  citizens  of  full  age  may  vote  if  they 
pay  fifteen  dinais — between  eleven  and  twelve 
shillings— in  direct  taxes  ;  while,  apart  from 
priests,  communal  mayors,  and  State  servants, 
all  citizens  of  thirty  years  paying  sixty  dinais 
are  eligible  for  the  National  Assembly. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  the 
progress  of  years,  Serbia  will  come  to  conform 
more  and  more  closely  to  Western  ideals  of 
civilisation — at    least,    in    certain    external 
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features.  At  present,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Beli^rade,  the  towns  are  badlj 
lit,  incredibly  dirty,,  and  without  efficient 
sanitation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  fevers  of 
various  kinds  are  epidemic  in  Serbia,  and 
that     during     this 

War     she     has  ; 

probably  lost  more 
men  from  typhus 
than  were  killed  in 
battle.  In  Uskub, 
where  our  hospital 
was  situated,  we 
found  it  necessary 
to  w^ear  rubber 
boots  up  to  the 
knee  when  travers- 
ing the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  w^e 
used  to  carry 
lanterns  at  night 
to  find  our  way 
from  the  hospital 
to  our  sleeping 
quarters. 

Of  the  gay 
courage  and  patient 
endurance  of  pain 
of  Serbians  w^ounded  in  the  War,  one  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  Many  of  them  are 
positively  heroic,  and  make  fun  of  their  own 
hurts  in  a  way  which  w^ould  be  very  amusing 
were  it  not  so  pathetic.  Although  they 
lack  education,  they  have  a  very  quick,  alert 
intelligence,  particularly  for  mechanical 
things,  and  readily  master  the  nature  of  any 
contrivance  w^hich  is  put  before  them.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  very  conservative, 
and  insist  on  any  little  operation,  be  it 
bandaging,  taking  temperatures,  or  what-not, 
being  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed  before.  It  is  an 
indication  of  their  general  intelligence  that 
they  display  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  the 
working  of  any  apparatus  they  see  ;  they 
have  in  them  the  makings  of  very  good 
engineers,  and  the  Serbian  Army  is  exactly 
the  army  one  would  expect  to  excel  in  the 
handling  of  artillery. 

In  contact  with  their  quick  intelhgence, 
one  is  sometimes  led  to  forget  the  extent 
of  their  simplicity.  Little  incidents  keep 
bringing  it  home  to  one,  such  as  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  patients,  on  being  fitted 
with  a  glass  eye,  complained  most  bitterly 
because  he  could  not  see  out  of  it. 

The  direction  in  w^hich  the  Serbian 
intelligence  has  most  manifested  itself  at 
present  is  probably  native  literature.     They 


also  undoubtedly  possess  musical  ability, 
but  its  development  has  been  considerably 
restricted  by  the  fact  that  their  national 
instrument  is  a  sort  of  violin  possessing 
only   one  string.      It   is,   of  course,   quite 
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impossible  to  perform  music  conceived  in 
any  of  the  great  musical  forms  on  so 
rudimentary  an  instrument,  and  this 
technical  deficiency  has  militated  against 
the  creation  of  music  of  any  great  range  or 
complexity.  But  with  literature  there  are 
no  such  hampering  restrictions,  and  Serbia 
possesses  a  considerable  body  of  writings, 
and,  more  important  still,  a  great  mass  of 
largely  unwritten  national  poetry.  The 
beginnings  of  Serbian  literature  may  be 
traced  very  far  back,  but  much  of  it  has 
had  very  little  popular  influence  because  the 
older  writers,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
living  Serbian  was  not  a  literary  language, 
expressed  themselves  in  wdiat  was  practically 
Russian,  and  so  w^ere  not  understanded 
of  the  multitude.  This  state  of  affairs 
suddenly  changed  when  Dositey  Obradovicli 
(1739-1811)  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
wrote  in  the  popular  language  of  his  time, 
choosing  as  his  subjects  his  autobiography 
and  the  Fables  of  ^sop  and  other  writers. 
His  influence  was  enormous,  and  since  then 
Serbia  has  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  using  the  popular  language. 
There  are  innumerable  Serbian  poets  and 
several  short  story  writers.  Serbia  has  not 
yet  produced  a  great  novelist.  Amongs^^^ 
the  short  story  writers  first  place  must  Iw 
given  to  Dr.  Laza  Lazarevich.     After  hnii 
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comes  Stefan  Sremats,  whose  mild  satire 
and  sparkling  humour  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  the  Serbian  Dickens.  Yanko 
Yeselinovich  is  another  writer  who  deserves 
mention,  the  author  of  some  delightful 
sketches  from  the  lives  of  the  Serbian 
peasants,  and  highly  interesting  stories  of 
old  times  and  of  the  Adriatic  coasts  have 
been  written  by  Stefan  Mitrov  Lyubisha. 

But  more  important  than  these,  as  an 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  are 
the  unwritten  national  poems  which  are 
learnt  and  sung  by  every  peasant  in  the 
land.  For  five  centuries  after  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  there  was  no  secular  institution,  so 
that  many  priests  could  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  they  repeated  Mass  and  recited  their 
prayers  by  heart.  All  the  principles  of 
morality,  all  the  rules  of  life,  have  been 
concentrated  and  condensed  into  traditions 
which  have  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to   generation  by  the  elders   of 


the  families.  And  as  the  illiterate  priests 
had  to  learn  their  prayers  by  heart,  so  the 
whole  nation  has  learnt  by  heart  its  history, 
which  each  generation  has  embellished  by  its 
own  contributions.  The  soul  of  the  people 
has  attached  itself  to  its  past,  and  built  on 
that  foundation  its  ideal  for  the  future. 
Thanks  to  the  national  poetry,  each  Serb, 
from  his  earliest  years,  becomes  familiar 
with  the  past  of  his  country,  knows  the 
virtues  which  have  been  the  basis  of  its 
greatness,  and  the  vices  which  have  ruined 
it,  lives  in  great  part  for  it,  and  does  not 
regret  to  die  for  it.  The  great  Serbian  epic 
has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The  last  two 
wars  have  found  their  place  in  this  great 
national  collection,  and  already  the  Serbs 
are  composing  the  poem  which  narrates  the 
part  Serbia  has  played  in  the  present  War, 
and  of  which  we  can  safely  say  that  it  will 
not  be  the  least  glorious  contribution  to  a  list 
already  resplendent  with  many  dazzling  deeds. 
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THE   MASCOT 


By   ANNIE   CECILIA   OLDMEADOW 


Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


HE  Antarctic 
blizzard  shook  the 
tin  J  snow-logged 
tent  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat,  and 
set  the  slender 
bamboos  rattling 
like  shivering  teeth 
in  the  force  of  its 
furious  onslaught. 
Inside  the  tent  two 
men  had  lain  in  the  sleeping-bag  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  listening  helplessly  to  the  steady 
roar  of  the  flogging  canvas.  Inactive  had  they 
been  compelled  to  lie  for  two  long,  long  days 
— days  every  moment  of  which,  as  it  ticked 
away,  seemed  to  be  marking  off  life  or  death 
in  its  cruel  beat.  Every  hour,  every  minute, 
every  moment,  was  needed  for  their  safety, 
w^as  priceless  and  irrecoverable,  yet  here  they 
lay,  alone,  weak,  and  starving,  powerless  to 
fight  against  such  odds  of  Fate. 

Presently,  lumbering  np  from  the  sleeping- 
bag  like  a  cumbersome  bear,  one  of  them 
stood  npon  his  feet  and  held  his  watch-face 
nearer  to  the  faint  light  that  fell  from  the 
swaying  collapsible  lantern.  The  light,  as 
he  did  so,  fell  upon  his  own  face,  too,  and  an 
onlooker  would  have  said  it  was  not  Nature's 
fault  that  he  was  still  a  man.  Loneliness, 
meagre  rations,  ceaseless  toil,  and  endless 
battling  against  frost  and  ice  and  snow  had 
swollen  and  brutahsed  his  once  young  and 
pleasant  face  to  that  of  some  witch-doctor's 
mask,  worn  to  excite  a  blood  raid  or  a 
human  sacrifice.  Happily  for  himself,  so 
gradual  had  been  the  change  that  he  was 
barely  conscious  of  it,  nor  did  he  realise 
there  was  anything  unusual  or  pitiable  or 
sinister  in  his  aspect. 

As  he  replaced  his  watch,  he  glanced 
around  the  tent.  Everything  had  been 
lightly  powdered  over  by  the  penetrating 
snow-crystals,  and  the  canvas  walls  had 
sagged  in  heavily  from  the  weight  of  the 
outer  drift.     He  was  sodden  to  the   bone. 


for  the  temperature  had  risen  during  the 
blizzard,  and  the  w^armth  of  his  body  had 
changed  his  frozen  woollen  garments  into 
what  seemed  little  more  than  a  swathing  of 
wet  bandages.  His  mind  ached  horribly  at 
the  bare  recollection  of  all  that  some  hot 
food  w^ould  mean  to  them  at  the  moment, 
until,  in  a  sickening  reaction,  he  forced 
it  to  the  realisation  that  they  had  no  more 
fuel  for  their  Primus  lamp,  and  that  all  that 
remained  to  them  was  a  little  tea,  which 
could  not  be  brewed,  a  little  sugar,  and  a 
few  biscuits.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  gloomily 
meditating,  the  wind  shook  the  tent  with  an 
almost  devilish  brutality,  then  the  roar  of 
the  gale  diminished  for  a  moment,  only  to 
return  with  a  still  greater  viciousness,  which 
again  spent  itself  in  despairing  fury.  But  it 
had  given  the  warning  waited  for  so  long ; 
it  was  coming  now  in  gusts,  and  that  meant 
the  end  of  the  blizzard.  The  almost  Antarctic 
monster,  w^eather-gnarled  and  spiritless,  that 
heard  it,  threw  back  his  head  and  scented 
liberty.  At  the  same  moment  the  sleeping- 
bag  began  to  roll  and  stir,  and  his  companion 
began  painfully  to  drag  himself  from  its 
depths  and  to  raise  himself  into  a  sitting 
posture.  Being  less  heavily  bearded  than 
the  first,  the  hand  of  privation  had  seemed 
to  work  more  triumphantly  upon  him.  His 
cheek-bones  stood  out  like  knife-blades  under 
the  tight  skin,  and  his  burning  eyes  seemed 
to  scorch  and  wither  everything  upon  wdiicli 
they  rested.  He  groaned  heavily  as  he  looked 
about  him.  His  companion,  bending  down, 
shouted  close  to  the  sick  man's  ear  to  make 
his  voice  carry  through  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

"  Cramp  ?  " 

The  sick  man  groaned  more  deeply  and 
shook  his  head. 

Harry  Leicester  bent  towards  him  again. 

"  Heard  the  gusts  ?  "  he  shouted. 

The  weaker  man  nodded,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  restlessly  round  the  dim  tent. 
He  knew  as  w^ell  as  his  companion  that  the 
gustiness  of  the  wind  meant  the  dropping  of 
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the  blizzard — those  strange  blizzards  that,  on 
the  roof  of  the  world,  rise  so  unexpectedly 
and  disappear  so  irrationally — but  even  as 
he  listened,  with  a  faint  return  of  hope,  he 
suddenly  winced,  withered,  and  turned  grey. 
Groaning  again,  he  was  bent  almost  double, 
and  his  companion  dropped  to  his  knees 
beside  him  with  a  strange  terror  oppressing 
his  heart. 

"  Where's  the  pain  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Here,  somewhere,"  muttered  the  sick 
man  brokenly,  his  hand  on  his  chest. 
*'  Heart,  I  think.  I'm  done  for,  old  chap. 
Don't  worry  about  me  any  longer.  Save 
yourself.  .  .  .  God  help  me  !  " 

"  I'll  not  leave  you,  old  man,  while  there's 
a  breath  in  your  carcase,"  said  Leicester, 
with  savage  firmness.  "  We  have  had 
ghastly  luck  all  through,  but  we've  done 
some  good  work.  Everything's  neat  there, 
our  letters  on  top.  When  the  storm's  over, 
we'll  make  a  last  try.  It's  better  to  fall  in 
our  tracks  out  there  than  surrender  in  here. 
Come,  buck  up,  old  chap  !  Steady  on  !  Let 
me  hold  you." 

Harvey's  eyes  closed  as  he  fell  back 
heavily  against  Leicester's  shoulder.  Still 
supporting  him,  Leicester  searched  painfully 
under  his  own  double  suits  of  woollen 
underwear,  and  at  last  found  and  uncorked 
their  most  priceless  possession,  a  brandy 
flask,  always  carried  as  near  to  the  warmth 
of  the  body  as  possible  to  prevent  freezing. 
There  was  only  a  teaspoonful  left,  but  he 
moistened  the  Hps  of  his  friend  with  it  and, 
opening  his  mouth,  tried  to  force  what  was 
left  down  the  sick  man's  throat ;  but  his  jaw 
dropped  uncannily,  leaving  the  mouth  gaping 
wide.  Leicester  closed  it  and  looked  carefully 
at  the  face  against  his  arm.  It  w^as  rigid 
and  cold  as  a  dead  man's,  and  when  he  at 
last  found  Harvey's  heart,  not  the  faintest 
stirring  answered  to  his  hand.  Lowering 
him  back  into  the  sleeping-bag,  Leicester 
stood  upright.  As  he  looked  around  him 
again,  an  unexplainable  and  cruel  fear  of 
death  and  the  dead  seized  like  an  invisible 
beast  upon  his  shattered  nerves. 

"  God  help  me  !  "  he  said,  unconsciously 
repeating  Harvey's  last  words. 

Some  weeks  before,  three  of  them  had 
started  from  the  ship  for  scientifically 
important,  but  far  from  thrilling,  work — a 
short  expedition  for  what  might  be  called 
hack  -  work  —  the  hack  -  work  of  every 
Antarctic  Expedition,  nearly  always  un- 
honoured  and  unsung.  Each  one  of  them 
had  known,  when  they  started,  that  however 
arduous    and    self-sacrificing    their    labour 


might  be,  the  most  that  would  be  heard  of 
it,  on  their  return  to  England,  would  be  their 
leader's  generous  eulogy  and  a  few  stray 
paragraphs  in  scientific  monthlies  barely 
acknowledged  by  the  ordinary  public. 
Moreover,  it  had  been  late  in  the  season  to 
undertake  the  journey,  but  they  had  preferred 
risks  to  disappointment.  Through  the 
unexpected  severity  of  the  weather,  they  had 
had  troubles  from  the  beginning,  including 
the  horrifying  loss  of  one  of  their  party  and 
half  of  their  stores  down  a  crevasse ;  and 
the  two  thus  left  had  only  accomplished  their 
end  by  sheer  indomitability  of  will. 

They  had  existed— it  could  not  be  called 
living — through  exceptionally  low  tempera- 
tures and  driving  blizzards,  always  hungry 
and  always  half -frozen.  Now  their  return  to 
the  ship  had  been  delayed  by  bad  weather  for 
nearly  ten  days.  A  relief  party,  they  knew, 
must  be  searching  for  them,  but  a  relief 
party  could  not  search  for  ever.  Winter  was 
practically  upon  them,  and  the  ship  was  not 
provisioned  for  a  second  winter  in  the  ice. 

Leicester  crouched  down  and  slowly  and 
painfully  added  a  few  lines  to  the  letters 
that  lay  on  top  of  their  scientific  data.  This, 
like  all  operations  in  Polar  regions,  took  a 
long  time  to  accomplish  satisfactorily.  By 
the  time  he  had  finished  and  struggled  into 
his  finneshoes,  he  saw  that  the  blizzard  had 
almost  passed,  and  that  he  had  still  one  good 
fighting  chance  for  life.  He  pocketed  their 
remaining  biscuits  and  sugar,  and  glanced 
for  the  last  time  at  the  sleeping-bag. 

"  Poor  Harvey ! "  he  muttered.  "  Starvation 
did  it.  It'll  be  my  turn  next.  All  the  same, 
I'd  rather  die  out  there  than  in  here."  He 
threw  himself  on  his  back  and  began 
kicking  steadily  at  the  wall  of  the  tent  near 
the  entrance.  When  he  felt  the  snow 
loosening,  he  got  up,  untied  the  door,  and 
kicked  and  shovelled  his  way  out  to  the 
white  world  beyond.  The  sun  had  gone,  but 
the  days  still  had  light,  and  for  "this  last 
dash,  if  fortune  favoured  him,  he  only  needed 
a  few  hours.  At  any  moment,  too,  he  might 
fall  in  with  the  relief  party.  It  was  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  God  favoured  forlorn  hopes. 

i\i  ^t  ^i  y\i  t'fi 

Harvey  never  quite  knew  just  how  he 
came  back  "to  himself.  His  heart  attack  had 
been  one  of  those  freaks  of  Nature  which 
now  and  then  baffle  the  most  careful  research. 
The  fact  remains  that  weak,  exhausted,  and 
starving  as  he  was,  he  did  come  back  to 
consciousness  with  an  acuteness  that  was 
agonising.  His  impulse  to  call  his  com- 
panion's name  he  instantly  repressed,  for  he 
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remembered  that  Leicester  might  be  asleep, 
and  sleep  in  the  Antarctic  was  a  thing  to  be 
reverenced  as  an  Andaman  native  reverences 
his  fire  ;  so  he  lay  still  for  a  long  time,  a 
strange,  vague  sense  of  loss  assailing  him. 
When  he  at  last  bestirred  himself,  he  found 
that  the  sleeping-bag  was  empty.  The 
stillness,  too,  to  which  he  had  unconsciously 
been  listening,  meant  that  the  gale  had 
passed.  Sitting  up,  he  saw  that  the  tent  was 
empty,  and  the  tent-opening  flapping  gently 
in  the  breeze.  He  got  up  with  difficulty 
and  groped  across  the  waterproof  floorcloth 
to  the  door  to  peer  out.  Yes,  the  gale  had 
dropped,  and  from  where  he  stood  he  could 
see  how  Leicester  had  beaten  through  the 
snow  to  liberty.  Their  sledge  had  been 
completely  snowed  under  ;  the  only  traces  of  ^ 
it  were  the  ski,  which  had  been  planted* 
upright  beside  it  before  the  blizzard  had 
overtaken  them.  From  the  tent,  past  the 
ski  and  the  white  grave  of  the  sledge,  and 
away  out  into  the  icy  wilderness,  broke  the 
track  of  a  solitary  walker.  He  had  sunk  in 
the  soft  snow  at  every  step. 

For  some  incomprehensible  reason 
Leicester  had  gone. 

The  fact  w^as  as  undeniable  as  the  sudden 
sting  he  felt  on  his  face,  warning  him  of 
frost-bite.  The  temperature  was  rising.  He 
scanned  the  horizon,  and  then  retreated  once 
more  under  the  canvas.  Reflecting  that 
Leicester  might  have  made  a  dash  for  help, 
Harvey  turned  again  to  the  records  of  their 
scientific  work,  arranged  so  thoroughly  and 
neatly  beside  one  of  the  tent-poles.  Their 
home  letters,  written  a  few  days  back,  lay 
on  top — those  home  letters  which  were  also 
their  farewell  letters,  should  luck  persist  in 
coming  out  against  them.  Upon  them, 
lying  open,  was  the  small  note-book  which 
had  formed  Leicester's  diary.  As  he  bent 
over  it  and  scanned  it,  suddenly  twelve 
words  burnt  like  red-hot  irons  into  his 
brain,  grinning  at  him  like  hideous  masks. 
They  were  these  :  "  Harvey  died  peacefully 
in  my  arms.      Am   making   final   dash   for 


The  broken,  haggard  man  who  read  these 
lines  burst  into  senseless  laughter  and  then 
a  cry  of  despair — • 

"  God  help  me  !  " 

His  eyes  searched  the  tent  like  those  of 
a  caged  animal.  There  was  neither  food, 
drugs,  nor  fuel,  and  the  last  candle  was 
already  burning  down  to  its  socket  in  the 
collapsible  lantern.  At  any  rate,  he  w^ould 
not  die  by  slow  starvation  in  here.  Better 
to  get  out  and  walk  till  be  fell  in  some  drift. 


Besides,  he,  too,  might  make  a  final  dash  ; 
he  might  even  overtake  Leicester  ;  he  might 
gain  the  ship,  or  the  relief  party  might 
decide  to  return  for  his  body.  No,  that  was 
impossible.  Every  hour  counted  with  them 
now — time  and  the  Antarctic  winter  were 
against  them.  They  would  take  Leicester's 
word  that  he  was  dead.  Slowly  back  to 
his  memory  there  came  a  recollection  of 
Leicester  bending  over  him,  of  a  horrible 
pain  and  of  a  sudden  blackness.  Never- 
theless, he  felt  unusually  elated  and  full  of 
energy.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was 
turning  light-headed  and  now  drawing  upon 
the  very  last  reserves  of  his  strength.  He 
must  start  at  once.  He  would  soon  overtake 
Leicester,  for  the  ski  were  here.  Leicester 
had  never  admitted  to  the  value  of  the  ski ; 
Harvey  would  show  him  what  they  could  do. 
He  struggled  into  his  ski  boots,  painfully 
reclaimed  the  ski  from  the  snow  in  wdiicli 
they  were  buried,  and,  taking  his  ski  stick, 
struck  out  into  the  whiteness. 

Pure,  aloof,  unfriendly  stretches  of  whitest 
snow%  a  very  hell  of  desolation  on  every 
hand,  winds  that  cut  to  the  marrow,  a 
silence  that  speaks,  and,  speaking,  terrifies — 
such  are  the  commonplaces  of  Antarctic 
exploration.  And  now  another  man  was 
called  on  to  face  them  alone,  weak,  and 
starving,  with  but  the  indomitable  will  of 
the  human  soul  and  the  ever-flickering  spirit 
of  eternal  hope  to  spur  him  on.  Mercifully 
a  wild  fever  was  burning  in  the  man's  brain. 
He  w^as  barely  conscious  of  the  passage  of 
time,  of  his  fatigue,  of  the  penetrating  cold, 
and  food  and  rest  he  needed  no  more — he 
was  a  living  flame  consuming  itself. 

Steadily  and  swiftly  he  sped  by  the  side  of 
Leicester's  painful  track  in  the  snow,  gaining, 
as  he  hoped,  on  his  slower  companion  by  the 
advantage  of  the  ski,  but  not  remembering 
the  lost  hours  when  he  had  lain  in  the  tent, 
in  a  torpor  resembling  death. 

On  and  on  through  the  eternal  whiteness. 

He  must  have  been  going  for  about  two 
hours  when  he  saw  something  that  made  his 
heart  bound.  First  of  all,  it  w^as  only  a  white 
line  ahead  in  the  snow,  and  then,  as  he  drew 
nearer,  he  saw  it  was  the  track  of  a  sledge. 
Other  footsteps  were  showing  now  in  the 
soft  snow  around  Leicester's  trail.  There 
were  the  tracks  of  many  feet  beside  a  sledge. 
Obviously  a  tent  had  been  pitched  here,  and 
food  had  been  cooked,  so  that  it  was  here 
his  more  fortunate  companion  had  met  the 
relief  party.  None  of  them  seemed  to  have 
been  on  ski,  and  he  told  himself  he  might 
even  yet  overtake  them»    For  a  moment 
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reaction  made  him  feel  sick  and  faint,  but 
be  pulled  himself  together  and  struck  out 
on 36  more  on  a  trail  which  now  led,  without 
doubt,  to  safety  and  home. 

On  and  on  through  the  eternal  whiteness. 

Eenewed  hope  gave  him  new  strength,  and 
at  last  he  stood,  in  the  failing  Antarctic 
light,  at  the  top  of  the  last  white  snow-slope. 
Below  him  the  snow  surface  ran  in  broken, 
easy  inclines  down  to  the  dark  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  bay,  half  hidden,  half  revealed 
amongst  the  snow  and  ice.  The  sea  lay 
black  and  forbidding  under  the  gloomy  sky. 
The  bay  was  fairly  clear  of  ice,  but  far  out 
beyond  stretched  the  huge  field  of  pack-ice 
studded  with  bergs.  He  did  not  need  to 
strain  his  eyes  to  see  the  ship  ;  she  rose  and 
fell  on  a  steady  swell  at  the  edge  of  an  ice- 
floe, and  the  smoke  from  her  funnels  showed 
him  only  too  plainly  they  were  getting  up 
steam.  There  was  not  a  moment  for  him  to 
lose.  In  his  mind  he  had  already  formed  a 
desperate  plan.  Once  down  on  the  shore,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  loose  wood  and  cord 
enough  for  a  raft  and  a  distress  signal, 
amongst  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
Expedition.  With  a  raft  and  his  ski-stick, 
and  leaping  from  floe  to  floe,  he  hoped,  with 
perseverance  and  luck,  to  reach  the  ship. 
More  desperate  things  had  been  attempted 
and  accomplished  by  men  with  only  one 
fighting  chance  for  their  life. 

He  started  down  the  snow-slope  at  a 
terrific  pace.  The  wiiite  snow  flew  past  him 
and  the  bitter  wind  cut  through  his  wind- 
clothes  like  a  knife,  but  he  felt  the  game 
was  even  now  in  his  hand.  He  already 
pictured  the  amazement  and  hearty  joy  of 
his  shipmates  and  the  congratulations  of  his 
leader,  rejoicing  as  much  for  his  own  sake 
as  for  Harvey's,  now  that  not  more  than  one 
man  had  been  lost  to  the  Expedition. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  he  shot  out 
suddenly  and  recklessly  upon  rough,  hard 
snow%  awkw^ard  for  his  ski,  and  then  had  to 
negotiate  a  sharp  corner  without  warning. 
It  was  too  much  for  his  dazed  and  excited 
wits.  He  swayed  and  overbalanced,  he  saw 
the  snow  rising  up  viciously  to  smite  him  in 
the  face,  then  he  was  on  his  back,  with  a 
vivid  and  agonising  pain  through  his  ankle. 
He  lay  still  for  a  few  minutes,  mocked,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  by  all  the  devils  in  hell, 
then  he  slowly  raised  himself  and  sat  up. 
With  the  pain  still  shooting  through  his  foot, 
he  managed  to  loosen  the  ski,  but  the  foot 
giving  way  when  he  attempted  to  stand,  he 
had  to  crawl  forward  on  his  hands  and 
knees.     He  knew  he  was  not  far  from  the 


meteorological  hut,  near  the  winter  quarters, 
and  that  the  Expedition  would  probably 
have  left  it  standing— a  desolate  victim  for 
the  Antarctic  gales,  a  sorry  witness  to  the 
mutability  of  man.  There,  at  any  rate,  he 
might  risk  examining  his  foot — a  necessary 
precaution  he  dare  not  attempt  in  the 
open. 

He  had  judged  rightly.  The  hut  stood 
bare  and  empty,  like  a  deserted  nest.  AVhat 
vigorous,  exuberant  young  life  had  once 
beaten  its  noisy  wings  around  it  !  Harvey 
remembered  many  happy  hours  of  work 
accomplished  there,  in  spite  of  hardships  and 
Polar  cold.  He  pushed  open  its  unlatched 
door  and,  crawling  inside,  lay  still,  more  a 
living  corpse  than  a  man,  too  exhausted  for 
further  action.  From  the  threshold  he  saw 
that  the  track  to  the  shore  was  sprinkled 
with  "  thrown-outs,"  a  melancholy  sight, 
like  the  wreckage  left  by  a  retreating  army, 
with  rubbish  and  empty  tins  defiling  the 
snow.  Everyone  had  gone — the  relief  party 
could  scarcely  have  paused  here — and,  as  he 
gazed  around,  he  felt  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  to  overcome  the  almost  impassable 
barrier  of  sea  and  ice  that  lay  between  himself 
and  the  ship. 

Ugly  devils  of  hatred  and  rebellion  against 
God  rose  and  swam  in  the  murk  of  his  soul. 
An  utter  loathing  of  his  fellows  surged 
through  his  veins.  Leicester  had  dehberately 
left  him — they  had  all  left  him — he  had 
been  deceived  and  betrayed  and  deserted. 
As  he  was  feeling  now,  so  would  the  last 
man  feel  when  he  stood  and  surveyed  the 
empty  heavens  and  the  empty  earth — earth 
empty  at  last  of  the  defiler,  the  tyrant,  the 
betrayer,  man  :  Heaven  empty  eternally  of 
the  cruel,  the  unjust  God  ! 

Utter  despair  and  the  stirrings  of  madness 
touched  him  for  the  first  time  with  their  icy 
fingers,  and  he  shivered.  The  paroxysm  of 
shivering  which  shook  his  whole  body  lasted 
some  time.  When  it  w^as  over,  he  realised 
that  it  had  done  him  good  by  stirring  up 
afresh  his  blood.  He  leaned  forward  and 
gazed  out  of  the  doorway  of  the  hut.  From 
w^here  he  was  crouching  he  could  see  the 
ship.  He  would  be  able  to  watch  her  pass 
out  from  the  nightmare  lands  of  Antarctica 
back  to  the  open  blue  sea,  back  to  civilisation, 
back  to  England.  He  had  been  brought  as 
far  as  this  by  some  supernatural  strength, 
that  in  his  last  agony  he  might  lie  here  and 
have  this  culminating  torture  turned  upon 
his  bared  and  exquisite  nerves. 

No  !     Against  that  he  would  jib. 

He  would  reach  the  shore  somehow,  and 
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round  cruel  black  life  with  a  silver  circle  of 
quick  and  merciful  death. 

All  at  once  in  the  icy  silence  he  heard  a 
faint  sound,  a  little  wail,  a  tiny  expiring  cry, 
it  seemed,  dying  away  on  the  bitter  air.     A 
recollection  of  the  Irishman's  banshee  came 
into  his  mind.    It  had  seemed  like  a  cry  that 
presaged  death.     Then  he  heard  it  again,  and 
this  time  he  understood  what  it  was.    It  was 
a  cat's  mew.     Twisting  round,  he  discerned 
for  the  first  time  that  something  small  and 
dark  was  lying  in  one  of  the  dim  corners  of 
the  hut.     He  felt  a  momentary  horror,  as 
if  some  evil  presence  crouching  there  had 
touched  him  ;  but,  with  a  contemptuous  cut 
at  his  own  cowardice,  he  bestirred  himself 
and  crawled  towards  it.     Before  him,  in  the 
corner,  he  saw  a  little  huddling,  shivering 
black  cat,   its  fur  stiff  with  cold,  its  eyes 
piteous  with  misery.     Harvey,  if  he  had  had 
the  physical  strength,  could   have   laughed 
with  the  laughter  of  the  gods  at  himself  and 
the  whole  mad,  inconsequent  world.     Here, 
at  this  moment  of  moments,  lay  before  his 
eyes  the  ship's  mascot.     How  it  had  come 
there  was  indeed   a  mystery.     Probably  it 
had  run  ashore  whilst  the  final  stores  from 
the   land   quarters   were   being   transported 
back  to  the  ship,  had  fallen  asleep  in  this 
corner,  and  had  failed  to  awaken  when  the 
men  returned.    It  was  a  pathetic  object.    And 
he,  Harvey,   the   least  lucky   of   men,  was 
stranded   in  the  Antarctic  with   the   ship's 
'*  luck."     He  wondered  how  much  longer  it 
could  exist.     Would  it  outlive  himself  ?     As 
he  pondered  over  it,  the  little  animal  gave 
another   faint   cry — a  cry   of   pleasure   and 
recognition,  it  seemed  to  Harvey.    He  picked 
up  the  little   cat   gently  and,  opening  his 
wind-clothes,  placed  it  between  his  two  suits 
of  woollen  underwear.     The  mascot  was  his 
one  last  link  with  humanity,  and  he  could 
not  endure  that  the  link  should  snap  yet. 
The  cold  of  the  little  body  struck  through  his 
woollens  like  steel,  and  seemed  to  burn  his 
very  skin,  but  he  stood  it  grimly.     He  felt 
sure  of  his  reward,  and  it  came  sooner  than 
he  had  expected.    Presently  eager  twi tellings 
and  a  gentle  purring  told  him  that  he  had 
restored   the    circulation,   probably  by  the 
burning  waste  of  his  own  fever,  which  had 
driven  off  the  most   penetrating  cold  from 
himself.     The  soft  music  of  the  httle  heart 
beating  close   to   his  own  seemed   to   melt 
his  devil's  despair  into  a  benign  peace.     He 
had  something  human  nestling  to  him,  some- 
thing to  care  for,  something  to  love.     And 
with   the  peace  came  understanding.      He 
remembered    how     gently     Leicester     had 


supported  him  before  the  black  curtain  had 
fallen  across  his  mind,  and  his  words  of  firm 
devotion  :  "  I'll  not  leave  you,  old  man,  while 
there's  a  breath  in  your  carcase."  The 
thought  that  Leicester  at  least  was  saved 
thrilled  his  heart  suddenly.  As  for  himself — 
well,  all  was  not  lost  yet,  for  he  had  love,  and 
where  there  is  love  there  is  life. 


The  leader  of  the  Expedition  Fab  back  in 
his  chair  and  looked  down  the  long  dinner- 
table.  An  antique  silver  galleon,  loaded  with 
sweetmeats,  floated  beside  him  on  linen  as 
white  and  stainless  as  an  untrodden  field  of 
snow.  Under  the  electric  candles  the  satin 
frock  of  the  lady  on  his  right  glistened  with 
the  cool,  silvery  light  of  the  midnight  sun. 
The  dazzling  ice  in  the  pails  and  champagne- 
coolers  winked  at  him  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  old  and  tried  friend,  and  the  flashings 
from  many-coloured  jewels  played  before  his 
eyes  like  the  brilliant  streamers  of  an  aurora. 
He  gently  hastened  the  speed  of  the  silver- 
rigged  galleon  towards  his  companion,  and 
watched  her  white  fingers  pick  and  choose 
amongst  its  cargo. 

"  You  know,  all  this  seems  too  good  to  be 
really  true,"  said  the  leader  of  the  Expedition 
softly  to  the  lady  on  his  right — "that  we 
are  all  really  back,  that  I  am  really  beside 
you  again." 

The  lady  on  his  right  straightened  herself. 

"  I  want  to  hear  about  my  mascot,  the 
black  kitten,"  she  said,  with  detachment. 
"I  can't  get  anyone  to  tell  me  anything, 
except  that  it  saved  Mr.  Harvey's  life.  Now, 
I  want  to  hear  the  story  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
adventure  before  to-night's  Marge  and 
enthusiastic  audience '  does,  and  I  want  you 
to  tell  it  me." 

The  leader  of  the  Expedition  looked  into 
eyes  that  were  as  blue  as  a  summer 
Antarctic  sea — the  eyes  of  the  lady  on  his 
right. 

'*  I  should  bore  you,"  he  said. 

"  You  could  never  bore  me,"  said  the  lady 
on  his  right,  turning  away  her  eyes. 

The  leader  of  the  Expedition  gave  himself 
a  few  moments  to  extract  the  honey  from 
this  thought. 

"  It's  nice  of  you  to  put  it  that  way,"  he 
said,  '•  and,  as  you  gave  us  the  mascot,  you've 
the  first  right  to  the  story.  It's  quite  short. 
Leicester — you  met  him  that  day  at  the 
docks — on  their  last  journey  together,  left 
Harvey  for  dead,  and  pushed  on  to  the  ship, 
half  dead,  and  half  frozen  himself.  The 
relief  party  from  the  ship  picked  him  up  not 
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a  moment  too  soon ;  the  poor  chap  collapsed 
straight  awaj,  and  didn't  come  round  for 
nearly  a  week.  Meantime  we  got  caught 
in  some  awkward  currents,  and  fed  the 
engines  up  frantically  to  get  us  off  as  soon 
as  the  relief  party's  boat  touched  her  side. 
When  they  were  hoisting  up  Leicester,  some- 
one sang  out  from  below  that  Oliver  Twist 
was  missing.  We  christened  him  that 
because  he  never  could  get  enough  to  eat, 
to  his  thinking." 

"  Oh,  he  was  such  an  ethereal  kitten  !  " 
interrupted  the  lady  on  the  right  reproach- 
fully.    "  I  called  him  '  Gossamer.'  " 

''Possibly  we  were  the  Oliver  Twists. 
You  know,  you  never  can  get  enough  to 
eat  down  there,  and  it's  always  pleasant  to 
reproach  someone  else  with  your  own  failings. 
Anyhow,  when  Oliver  was  found  missing, 
there  was  no  getting  the  ship  to  sail  without 
him — you  know  what  a  superstitious  animal 
the  ordinary  seaman  is.  There  were  even 
volunteers  for  his  rescue  from  the  engine- 
room.  The  little  chap  had  been  a  general 
favourite.  Someone  swore  he'd  seen  him 
running  about  one  of  the  boats  when  we 
were  finally  clearing  out  of  land  quarters. 
Well,  where  do  you  think  they  found  him  at 
last  ?  In  the  old  meteorological  hut  we'd 
left  behind,  fast  asleep  on  the  chest  of  poor 
old  Harvey.  In  some  curious  way  they 
seem  to  have  saved  each  other's  lives,  though 
we  never  thought,  after  we'd  sailed,  that  we'd 
pull  Harvey  round  again.  It  was  a  stroke 
of  luck  for  Harvey — you  see  he's  making  as 
good  a  dinner  as  any  of  us  to-night — but  it 
was  the  last  stroke  of  luck  the  mascot 
worked.  I'm  sorry  to  say  the  poor  little 
beast  sickened  and  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  exposure  before  we  reached  New 
Zealand." 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  lady  on  his  right 
began  to  melt  like  ice  in  the  sun,  and  one 
little  drop  from  the  icicle  of  her  heart  fell 
on  the  spare  fork  by  the  plate  of  the  leader 
of  the  Expedition.  He  raised  the  fork 
surreptitiously  to  his  lips  for  a  moment 
before  he  continued  his  exploration  into  the 
blue  eyes,  aswim  now  with  gentle  grief. 

"  It  is  the  law  of  sacrifice,"  he  said  softly, 
"  one  life  for  another.  He  was  only  a  kitten, 
but  his  tiny  frame  held  the  '  one  thing 
needful '  for  Harvey — life.  If  there  is  a  God 
of  Justice,  don't  you  think  He'll  recognise 
that  that  little  life — and  all  the  little  lives  of 
which  it  is  a  symbol — was  born  simply  to  be 
a  sacrifice,  to  be  used  and  thrown  aside  ; 
and  can  you  think  that  He'll  forget  the 
recompense   in   that    eternal    future   which 


seems  so  unreal  until  one  is  close  up  to  it 
as  we  have  been  ?  Death  becomes  a  sort  of 
friend,  you  know,  when  you  have  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  march  with  him  day  after  day  ; 
and  then  one  sees  that  he  himself  is  only  a 
mascot,  for  what  is  through  and  behind  him 
is  so  wonderful.  But  I  am  boring  you 
again.  These  are  thoughts  for  the  immense 
lonely  South,  not  for  my  first  dinner  with 
you." 

"  No,  I  am  so  much  interested,"  she  said. 
"  But,  as  you  seem  to  look  at  it,  the  kitten 
was  no  mascot  to  Mr.  Harvey,  because  he 
scared  away  his  true  mascot — death." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  expressed 
myself  badly.  When  we  went  out  to  the 
Antarctic  two  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed 
of  a  European  War.  Those  who  did  dream 
of  it  were  told  there  might  be  truth  in  dreams, 
but  there  never  was  yet  in  nightmares.  And 
yet  we've  come  back  to  find  that  nightmare 
is  the  only  truth  at  this  moment — a  lurid 
nightmare  of  blood  and  death.  It's  true 
we  haven't  had  to  stand  seventy-six  hours  at 
a  stretch  in  the  ditches  of  Flanders — called 
for  politeness  trenches— but  we've  been 
brothers  with  the  men  at  the  Front  for 
frozen  feet.  Our  big  guns  were  raging 
blizzards  and  biting  winds  that  shattered 
and  tore  at  human  bodies  that  had  less 
shelter  than  even  a  dug-out.  We,  too, 
have  endured  hunger  and  cold,  and  faced 
death  for  the  Empire  ;  and  I've  not  the  least 
doubt  that,  from  myself  upwards,  every  man 
will  volunteer  for  the  European  Arctic,  as 
one  might  call  it  now.  iVll  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  yon  is  that  Death  becomes  a  mascot 
when  he  takes  away  the  fear  of  death. 
When  he  has  done  that  for  us,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  mission— all  one  asks  from  a  mascot." 

Under  the  discreet  table-linen,  white  and 
stainless  as  an  untrodden  field  of  snow,  he 
took  her  hand.  It  lay  in  his,  cool  as  a 
wedge  of  ice,  but  her  eyes  were  summer 
dew. 

"  So  our  reunion  is  the  beginning  of 
another  '  Good-bye,' "  she  said.  "  But  I 
couldn't  ask  you  to  stay  !  After  all,  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  that  what  you  call  the 
'  nightmare '  has  shown,  to  us  all,  Death  the 
mascot,  in  your  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we,  the  sluggish,  the  timid,  the  over- 
comfortable,  the  stay-at-homes,  have  lost, 
too,  in  this  war,  with  yourselves,  the  fear  of 
death.  Death  has  made  us  see  deeper  than 
that,  too  !  We  have  seen  the  '  greater  love ' 
in  the  midst  of  death,  and  \Yhere  there 
is  love  there  is  life.  But  look !  Lord 
Storrington  is  trying  to  catch  your  eye." 


OVERHEARD    AT    THE    TOBACCONIST'S. 

Customer  :    I  want  about  a  dozen  cigars,  please,  for  an  officer  at  the  Front. 

Tobacconist:    Yes,  madam.     What  kind  would  you  like — strong  or 

Customer:   Oh,  yes,  as  strong  as  possible,  please.     The  last  lot  were  nearly  eill  broken  in  the  post 
going  out ! 

THE   EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


OUR    UMBRELLA. 
Btj  Wilfrid  Z.  Bandell. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  from  the 
outset  that  no  blame  is  attached  to  Ethel.  If 
I  blame  anybody,  it  is  the  old  man  on  the  top 
of  the  Putney  'bus  who  was  eating  an  orange — 
a  thing  that  should  only  be  done  in  seclusion 
behind  locked  doors,  certainly  never  on  or  in 
a  'bus.  He  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  peel  and 
tossed  it  away.  It  fell  on  the  head  of  a 
sandwich-man  upon  whose  shoulders  some 
ingenious  villain  had  erected  iron  girders  and 
stanchions  wherewith  to  support  a  poster- 
board.  Hitherto  that  fateful  board  had  met 
our  vision  edgewise  ;  but  its  bearer  turned  to 
see  whence  the  fruitless  peel  had  fallen,  and 
Ethel  gave  a  small  shriek. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  I  inquired.     '*  Tea-time  ?  " 

"  Umbrellas  I  "  gurgled  Ethel,  pointing. 

"Where?  Oh,  yes,  I  seel  'A  Sale  of 
valuable  Second-hand  Umbrellas  of  every 
Variety'  .  .  .  Well?" 

"  I  want  one,"  observed  Ethel. 

"  Just  look  at  that  dress !  "  I  exclaimed 
excitedly,  clutching  her  arm.  ''  Isn't  it  simply 
terrible  ?  "     But  it  wasn't  any  use  this  time. 


If  Ethel  wants  anything  in  that  tone,  it  is 
better  to  go  quietly  at  once  and  save  trouble. 

"  Make  a  note  of  the  place,  and  we'll  go 
to-morrow,  if  it  doesn't  rain." 

"  Can't  we  have  a  taxi  now,  and  get  it  over  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  considerable  sarcasm. 

But  she  wouldn't.  To-morrow  it  didn't  rain, 
and  we  went.  We  ascended  two  flights  of 
stairs  and  entered  the  gloom  of  an  Amazonian 
forest  of  umbrellas.  They  surrounded  us  ;  the 
place  was  papered  and  carpeted  with  them.  I 
have  heard  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
British  Isles  could  stand  comfortably  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight — some  day  I  hope  they 
will  try — but  I  am  sure  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Empire  could  have  been 
sheltered  by  the  assortment  of  umbrellas  in 
that  room. 

Two  imposing  ladies  with  black  satin 
costumes  and  velvet  voices  removed  their 
polished  toes  from  the  fire,  and  one  of  them 
rustled  ostentatiously  towards  us,  plucking 
three  or  four  umbrella-twigs  from  a  tree  in  the 
centre  as  she  advanced  at  the  charge. 

"  You  want  an  umbrella  ?  "  she  inquired 
sternly. 

It  seemed  a  ridiculous  question,  so  I  merely 
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knocked  over  two  to  show  my  independence  as 
I  retreated. 

"Lady's  or  gent's ?  "  she  continued. 

"  I  leave  it  to  you,"  I  murmured,  from 
behind  a  palisade  of  parasols. 

"  This  is  a  nice  one,"  she  said,  opening  it 
with  a  flop  that  scared  me,  as  though  I  were 
a  dangerous  bull. 

"  The  handle  wiggles,"  I  remarked,  spying 
from  my  safe  distance. 

"  I  like  wiggly  handles,"  said  Ethel.  "  And 
this  is  blue  china." 

"All  very  well  for  a  tea-service,"  I  protested; 


"  Bother  !  "  muttered  Ethel,  five  minutes 
after  we  had  started. 

"  I  thought  you  lihed  wiggly  handles,"  I 
said ;  and  then,  as  she  looked  at  me — I  felt 
it,  and  shuddered  even  in  the  dark — I  added 
hastily  :  "  Fll  mend  it  for  you,  dear.  Hold  the 
thing  by  the  stick,  and  let  me  put  the  handle 
in  my  pocket." 

Three  minutes  after,  the  umbrella  sat  down 
with  astonishing  suddenness,  which  wouldn't 
have  mattered,  only  Ethel  was  underneath.  I 
separated  them  carefully,  using  no  more  words 
than  were  absolutely  essential  when  my  own 


THE    SUBMARINE    PERU. 


Nurse:   You  ys'ou'i   sail   your  3'achfc  in  the  sea,  then,  Master  Bobby.     Do  you  want  it  destroyed? 
Why,  it's  the  very  thing  the  Germans  would  go  for! 


"  but  remember — but  r-r-refnem-mher-r — that 
blue  china  won't  keep  the  rain  off." 

"  The  cover  is  perfect,"  snapped  the  satiny 
lady  ferociously.  "  And  it  is  only  thirteen 
shillings.  Silk."  She  shut  it  and  opened  it 
thirteen  times — a  shilling  a  time — very  rapidly, 
until  I  felt  like  a  cinematograph  picture. 

"  It's  a  duck,"  said  Ethel.     "  We'll  have  it." 

We  had  it. 

The  next  day  it  rained  and  blew ;  the  rain 
was  peculiarly  steady  and  depressing,  and  the 
wind  was  cold.  You  know  the  sort  I  mean  ? 
Very  well.  We  dined  at  Brown's,  and  after 
wearing  his  cab-whistle  thin  and  rousing  all 
the  neighbours,  we  decided  to  walk  home. 


open  umbrella,  doubtless  in  sympathy,  flicked 
my  silk  hat  into  the  road.  In  swooping  for 
the  hat,  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  blue  china  variety 
caught  in  Ethel's  watch-bracelet,  and  that  fell 
into  a  puddle.  It  may  occur  to  you  that  one 
does  not  feel  particularly  happy  standing  in 
heavy  rain  with  two  irritated  umbrellas  and  a 
spoiled  hat,  fishing  for  valuable  jewellery.  It 
occurred  to  me. 

I  found  the  bracelet  and  put  on  my  hat.  A 
spot  of  liquid  mud  crawled  slowly  down  my 
cheek.  It  tickled.  Holding  my  own  umbrella 
firmly  in  front  of  me,  sheltering  Ethel,  and 
carrying  the  invalid,  I  essayed  to  wipe  it  off, 
and    we    ran    into    a    lamp-post.      The    new 


WAR-TIME     REPARTEE. 

Brown:  Did  you  tell  him  he  was  a  liar? 

Jones:   Well/yes,  but  not  quite  so  bluntly.      I  told  him  he  ought  to  be  the  Kaiser's  wireless 
operator ! 


RAILWAY    PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotic   British(?)   Suriect:    Ach.  it  makes  von's  bloodt  boil  to   readt  of  dose   Sherman   brutes, 
und  de  grimes  dey  haf  gommitted ! 
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umbrella  split — it  split  into  a  mass  of  ribs  and 
rags — it  became,  in  fact,  a  nightmare.  I  have 
the  bruise  still. 

Deliberately,  and  without  a  protest  from 
Ethel,  I  grasped  the  unspeakable  thing  and 
put  it — not  dropped  it,  jput  it— in  the  gutter. 

There  came  a  whir  of  wheels  that  slowed 
down. 

"  Taxi,  sir?  " 

"  In  you  go  I  "  I  said. 

It  will  make  a  decent  bell-pull,  or  a  handle 
for  a  lorgnette,  and  you  may  have  it  for  the 
asking,  but  I  really  will  not  recommend  it  as 
a  handle  for  an  umbrella.  And  if  it  breaks,  or 
comes  off,  or  does  anything  unexpected,  please 


'*  Tom,"  she  said,  as  he  settled  down  for  his 
after-dinner  smoke,  "I've  got  a  lot  of  things  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 
-  "Good  I  "said  her  husband  affably.  "  I'm  glad 
to  hear  it.  Usually  you  w^t  to  talk  to  me 
about  a  lot  of  things  you  haven't  got." 


"  Hey  I  "  yellfed  the  carpenter  wrathfully  at 
his  new  assista)|t.  *'  Didn't  I  tejl  you  to  notice 
when  the  glu'C^oiled  over  ?  "   ; 

"  Yes,  sirxaffd-t^xtdd,"  responded  the  youth; 
"  it  was  e3^<^ly~aVquarter  past  ten."   ' 


ENCOURAGING. 


Officer  in  Training:   Nice  quiet  horse,  I  hope,  sergeant-major? 

Sehgkant-Ma.tor:   He's  all  right,  sir.     If  he  plays  up  and  rears,  just   you   leau   well  forrard   on  his 
neck,  and  if  he  bolts  with  you,  sit  well  back  and  give  him  his  head. 


don't  blame  me ;  blame  the  wicked  old  man 
who  ate  an  orange  on  the  top  of  the  Putney 
'bus. 


"  John,"  asked  Mary,  "what  is  a  synonym  ?  " 
"  A  synonym,"  said  John,  "  is  the  word  you 
use  when  you  can't  spell  the  other  one." 


Brown  :  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that  a  great 
— nay,  a  gigantic — force  like  the  press  of  this 
country  is  controlled  by  the  advertisers  ? 

Jones  :  Why  not  the  press  ?     My  wife  is. 


"Johnnie,"  exclaimed  the  master  sternly, 
"  what  are  you  fumbling  with  ?  " 

Johnnie  hung  his  head  and  was  silent,  but 
the  tell-tale  of  the  class  piped  up— 

"  It's  a  pin  he's  got." 

"  Well,  take  it  from  him  and  bring  it  to  me." 

This  was  done,  and  in  a  mollified  tone  the 
master  said — 

"Now,  Johnnie,  get  up  and  recite  your 
history  lesson." 

But  Johnnie  blushed,  hung  his  head,  and  sat 
still. 

"Johnnie,"  commanded  the  master,  "rise, 
I  tell  you  1" 

"I  can't,  sir,"  wept  Johnnie.  "That  there 
pin  you  took  is  what  holds  up  my  trousers  I ' 


OH  J    WHY     WAS    I    NAMED    KAISEU? 


"  Bertie,"  said  the  fond  mother,  *'  how  would 
you  like  to  be  a  banker,  like  Uncle  Joseph,  when 
you  grow  up  ?  " 

Bertie  looked  critically  at  his  uncle's  face 
and  figure.  *'  Couldn*t  I  be  a  banker,"  he  asked 
anxiously,  <*  without  being  like  Uncle  Joseph  ?  " 


He:  You  haven't    told  me   yet  when   the 
Wedding-day  is  going  to  be. 
She  :  My  dressmaker  will  let  you  know. 


She  ;  Am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  kissed  ? 
■He  :    "Why — er — I  don't  know.     Your  face 
seems  familiar. 


The  barber,  just  beginning  to  cut  a  customer's 
hair,  said — 

'*  Have  you  heard  that  story  about  the  man 
that  *' — resuming  his  hair-cutting — '*  want  it 
short,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  customer;  "a  bare 
synopsis  will  do,  thank  you." 
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They  must  have  long  church  services  in  a 
certain  rural  village  where  a  paper  announces  : 
**  The  regular  services  will  commence  next 
Sunday  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  continue  until 
further  notice.'* 


**I  don't  see  why  they  appointed  Jenkins 
to  that  position  on  the  board." 

'*  AVell,  you  must  admit  that  he's  a  financial 
expert." 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it.  I  can't  afford  to  have 
financial  experts  around  when  I  have  money  in 
my  pocket." 


Wife  :  Please  hurry  up.  Haven't  you  ever 
buttoned  a  dress  behind  before  ? 

Husband  :  No.  You  never  had  a  dress  that 
buttoned  before  behind. 


"  Look  at  me,"  remarked  the  leading  lawyer 
warmly.  "  I  never  have  taken  a  drop  of 
medicine  in  my  life,  and 
I'm  as  strong  as  any 
two  of  your  patients  put 
together." 

*'Well,  that's  nothing," 
replied  the  physician.  "  I 
never  went  to  law  in  my 
life,  and  I'm  as  rich  as  all 
your  clients  put  together." 


Customer  :  Are  these  eggs 
strictly  fresh  ? 

Grocer  :  Yes,  sir.  You 
haven't  found  anything 
wrong  with  the  eggs  you've 
been  having  here  for  the  last 
three  months,  have  you  ? 

Customer:  No. 

Grocer:  Well,  these 
should  be  all  right,  because 
they  are  part  of  the  same  lot. 


Offickr  (to  new  servant) :  Well,  Dooley,  did  you  get  those  boots  soled 
for  me  this  morning? 

Private  Door.EY  (producing  eighteenpence) :  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  mighty 
fine  bargain  they've  got,  too,  for  this  is  all  I  could  get  for  'em ! 


Willie  was  small,  but  he 
had  learned  that  big  things 
are  achieved  by  dealing  with 
matters  in  the  mass  instead 
of  in  detail. 

'*  Now,"  he  said  to  his 
mother,  shortly  before  his 
birthday,  "  I've  written  a 
letter  asking  for  what  I 
want,  and  I  think  it  covers 
everything." 

"  That's  good,"  said  his 
mother.  ''■What  did  you 
ask  for?" 

"  Two  toy-shops  and  a 
sweet-shop." 


A  MAN  who  was  very  vain  of  his  personal 
appearance  went  to  the  doctor  one  day  and 
asked  him  to  explain  a  singular  circumstance. 

"  Doctor,'*  he  said,  "  my  hair  is  perfectly 
black,  but  my  whiskers  are  turning  white 
rapidly.     Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that  ?  " 

"Well,'*  replied  the  physician,  "I  don't 
know,  unless  it  is  because  your  jaws  have 
worked  a  great  deal  harder  than  your  brains." 


After  trying  unsuccessfully  to  open  the 
larder  door,  one  small  boy  turned  to  his  brother 
and  said — 

"  It's  no  use,  Jim.  Not  one  of  these  keys 
will  fit  it." 

'*  All  right,  then,"  said  Jim  resignedly.  "  AH 
we  can  do  is  to  wait  until  mamma  conies 
home,  and  ask  her  for  something  for  being 
good  boys." 
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Born  1820— 
still  going  strong. 


CO.:  ^'That^s  'Johnnie  Walker'  turned  to  good 
account,  eh  ?  '' 

Johnnie  Walker:  '*Yes,  the  lorry  reminds  them 
of  Home — and  Home  is  always  worth 
fighting   for/' 


JOHN    WALKER    &    SONS,    Ltd.,    Scotch    Whisky    Distillers,    KILMARNOCK. 
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LOVE'S    LABOUR    LOST. 

1  composed  an  ode  to  Chloe; 

I  dispatched  it  to  my  printer; 
It  was  really  quite  as  showy 

As  my  last  to  Araminta. 

I  extolled  her  dainty  freckles, 
Cupid  mouth,  and  little  dimple ; 

It  was  worth  ten  golden  shekels, 
Was  this  ode,  so  sweet  and  simple. 

1  encountered  her  soon  after. 
Looked  for  grateful  approbation; 

But  instead  of  thanks  and  laughter, 
Met  with  chilly  indignation. 

For  my  printer— 'twas  quite  simple— 
Since  I  owed  him  many  shekels. 

Made  me  praise  her  little  pimple. 
Stupid  mouth,  and  painted  speckles. 

JbouylaH  Netvbold, 


"I  AM  glad  to  see  you  home,  Johnny,"  said 
the  father  to  his  small  son,  who  had  been  away 
at  school,  but  who  was  now  home  on  his 
holidays.   "  How  are  you  getting  on  at  school  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  all  right,"  said  Johnny.  "  I  have 
learned  to  say  '  Thank  you  '  and  '  If  you  please  ' 
in  French." 

"Good  I"  said  the  father.  "That's  more 
than  you  ever  learned  to  say  in  English." 


A  CLERGYMAN  was  baptising  some  children 
in  a  church  in  a  poor  parish  in  London.  Some 
of  those  present  were  behaving  very  badly, 
talking  and  laughing,  so  the  clergyman  said 
to  them — 

"  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  service  wliile  you 


THE    MEN    OF    KESOUUCE. 

Stranded  War  Correspondent:   Have  you  no  sugar  at  all? 

Waiter:   Well,  monsieur,  we  'ave  three  lumps,  but  ze  Englees   Tommies  have  spotted  zem  all  over, 
and  are  using  zem  for  dice  I 


Diogenes,  when  someone  had  said  to  him, 
"  You  pretend  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  know 
nothing,"  rejoined,  "  Even  pretending  to  be 
learned  shows  a  fondness  for  it." 


The  little '  boy  had  brought  home  perfect 
school  reports  for  several  weeks,  and  then  his 
marks  suddenly  took  a  tremendous  slump. 
His  father  viewed  the  last  one  in  evident 
disapproval. 

"  How  is  this,  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Teacher's  fault,"  said  the  boy.      , 
'     "  How  is  it  the  teacher's  fault  ?  " 

"  He  moved  the  little  boy  that  sat  next 
to  me." 


are  behaving  so  badly.  You  must  remember 
you  are  in  church,  and  that  this  is  a  service." 
Then  he  turned  to  one  of  the  men  present  and 
added :  "  You,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  behave 
better — you  are  a  sponsor." 

"  Sponsor,  am  I?  "  was  the  indignant  reply. 
^^Well,  you're  another  I  " 


"  Don't  all  those  papers  make  you  tired  ?  " 
asked  the  kindly  disposed  man  of  the  little 
newsboy  who  was  struggling  along  under  a 
huge  load  of  evening  papers. 

"No,"  replied  the  newsboy,  with  supreme 
contempt,  "  I  can't  read." 
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WAR-TIME  SERVICE  FOR  WOMEN 

TO  REPLACE  AND  RELEASE  MEN 

By  IGNATIUS    PHAYRE 


JUST  now,"  was  tbe  riiiiie  Minister's 
grave  reminder,  "  we  are  in  tbe  stress 
and  tumult  of  a  tempest  which  is 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  earth/' 
For  whicli  reason  Britain  is  an  armed  camp, 
and  the  flower  of  her  manliood  is  withdrawn 
from  productive  labour,  yet  war  and  the 
worksliop  were  never  so  closely  linked  as 
they  are  now.  Therefore  labour  is  the 
supreme  and  peculiar  need,  and  Britain,  so 
favoured  in  many  ways,  must  be  the  arsenal 
and  supply  store  of  all  the  allied  nations. 

Earl  Kitchener — surely  a  man  who  weighs 
his  words  —  impressed  tin's  fact  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  in  an  historic  speecii  :  "  I 
cannot  too  earnestly  point  out  that  unless 
the  whole  nation  works  with  us  and  for  us — 
not  only  in  supplying  the  manhood  of  the 
country  to  serve  in  our  ranks,  but  also  in 
supplying  the  needful  arms,  ammunition,  and 
ecpiipment  —  success  will  be  very  seriously 
hampered  and  delayed." 

For  the  first  time  this  great  soldier 
put  workshop  and   factory  hand  on  a  level 
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with  the  fighting-man.  Tlie  civilian,  too, 
he  declared,  shonld  have  a  medal  on  the 
successful  termination  of  the  Great  War. 
It  was  this  labour  crisis  which  made  our 
women  realise  opportunities  never  dreamed 
of  before.  And  when  the  Government 
"  call "  was  made,  they  flocked  in  tens  of 
thousands  to  register  for  service,  witli  fine 
appreciation  of  what  this  terriiic  struggle 
implies.  It  was  well  to  nurse  and  knit  and 
minister  with  "comforts,"  but  it  was  better 
still  to  step  into  a  man's  place  and  set  him 
free  for  King-and-country  s.rvice  in  the 
factory  or  tbe  firing-line,  where  women 
cannot  serve  at  all. 

We  are  all  too  slow,  it  seems,  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  and  meaning  of  the  War — *'  tlie 
need,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  insisted,  "  the  dire 
need  of  the  country  at  this  hour  when  the 
hammering  of  forges  is  ringing  down 
the  church  bells  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other."  It  was  the  sure  shield  of  our  Navy 
which  came  between  us  and  clear  perception 
of  what  invasion  meant,  with  all  the  flaming 
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agony  and  havoc  that  Belgium  endures  and 
the  Northern  Departments  of  France. 

Bo  it  comes  to  this — that  every  man  must 
give  his  strength,  either  as  worker  at  home 
or  warrior  in  the  field.  And  in  a  hundred 
ways  women  may  replace  the  men  in  non- 
arduous  work,  thus  indirectly  serving  as  it 
was  never  in  their  power  to  serve  before. 
The  girl-grocer  may  mean  another  gunner 
or  fusilier.  The  woman  who  drives  a  motor- 
van  frees  a  craftsman  for  the  armament 
trades,  where  huge  pay  is  earned  and  the 
Allies  supplied  in  a  way  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  striven  to  impress  with  all  the 
force  and  eloquence  at  their  command. 


the   ordinary  pleasures   and   enjoyments   of 
peace." 

Jn  short,  women  run  the  Continental 
nation,  thanks  to  peculiar  independence  of 
training  and  certain  politico-social  conditions 
which  now  react  on  us  for  the  first  time, 
with  results  which  none  can  foresee.  On 
your  way  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  you  see 
women  guiding  the  plough.  Down  South 
the  flower  farms  and  perfume  stills  are 
managed  by  women  ;  and  a  lady  of  Tours, 
a  typical  lady  of  France,  got  up  at  four  in 
the  morning  to  go  to  her  husband's  bank 
and  study  the  books  before  the  clerks  and 
customers  arrived.    x\s  for  Paris,  its  business 
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To  the  women  of  Continental  Europe 
service  of  this  sort  comes  natural,  as  the 
official  Eye-Witness  reminds  us  in  an  in- 
spired hint.  "  When  the  men  go  to  tight," 
he  says,  "the  women  and  children  *  carry 
on  '  at  home.  Tiiousands  of  them  can  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  fields.  They  are  plough- 
ing and  sowing,  or  herding  sheep  and  cattle, 
with  all  thoughts  and  energies  directed  to 
one  end.  All  are  living  under  a  great  cloud. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  this  it  would  seem 
incredible  to  them  that  any  individual 
should  cease  working  for  the  common  good 
in  order  to  gain  increase  of  leisure — still 
more  so  that  any  could  give  a  thought  to 


life  is  mainly  in  female  hands.  When  the 
cliallenge  came,  the  women  of  France 
mobilised,  secure  in  their  own  common-sense 
and  that  business  faculty  which  is  such  a 
factor  and  an  asset  to  the  race. 

In  counting-house  and  shops,  on  trams 
and  railways,  these  Frenchwomen  replaced 
their  men  Avith  quiet  assurance,  whilst 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  went  off  to 
that  purely  defensive  war  of  whicli  the 
menace  has  clouded  France  these  forty  years. 
So  to-day,  down  below  in  the  Metro  station, 
your  ticket  is  clipped  by  a  serious  matron, 
often  with  babies  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
Such  women  liave  clear  vision  of  what  Avar 
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means.  As  Mi\  Lloyd  George  remarked, 
''  they  know  their  country  is  in  the  grip  of 
griin  tragedy." 

It  is  the  same  in  Flanders,  where  sturdy 
maids  harness  themselves  to  heavy  barges 
and  plod  along  the  towpath,  thanking  God 
they've  released,  not  a  man,  but  a  horse  to 
help  in  the  War.  Or  they  make  bricks  from 
the  crude  clay,  and  as  master-builders  lay 
them  even  to  the  fourth  story  of  a  city  house. 

German  women,  too,  are  mobilised  for  the 
great  clash  of '  civilisations.  It  gives  one  a 
shock  to  see  women  cleaning  the  streets  of 


Even  in  the  lovely  Eiviera  one  meets  quite 
young  girls  staggering  up  the  rock-cut  stair- 
case streets  under  kegs  of  wine  or  water  that 
weigh  eighty  pounds.  Nor  is  Switzerland 
any  playground  for  its  matrons  and  maids. 
All  of  them  are  economically  independent, 
'  and  contribute  directly  to  the  nation's  wealth. 
Mesdames  Hauser  or  Seiler— -these  are  clans 
rather  than  families— could  run  the  Carlton 
Hotel.  These  ladies  inherit  business  brains, 
and  from  early  years  drink  in  with  the 
mountain  air  matters  of  profit  and  loss,  and 
i!:eneral  affairs  of  manas^ement. 
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Munich,  a  real  centre  of  Kultvr — sweeping 
roads,  raking  the  gutters,  and  loadini)^  refuse 
into  carts.  On  the  Bavarian  railroads  you'll 
meet  female  pointsmen  and  wardens  of  the 
level-crossing,  who  accost  cars,  examine 
papers,  and  act  as  special  constables  besides. 
Those  women  work  nine  hours  a  day  for 
half-a-crown. 

In  Kussia  and  lUily  the  women  plough, 
sow,  and  reap  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thej 
wheel  heavy  loads  of  stone  in  barrows ; 
they  work  underground  in  mines,  and  carry 
on  their  heads  loads  that  would  terrify  a 
Covent  Garden  porter. 


Now,  to  come  lower  down  the  Swiss  social 
scale,  every  peasant  girl  can  do  a  man's 
work.  Indeed,  I  know  villages  on  the  Dent 
du  Midi— Champery,  for  instance — where 
feminine  shephei'ds,  cowherds,  and  farmers 
dress  as  men  in  rough  jerkin  and  trousers, 
only  putting  on  petticoats  on  Sundays  and 
great  feasts.  Again  at  Arcachon,  the  famous 
'  oyster  town  near  Bordeaux,  the  girls  employed 
in  the  lagoons  dress  as  men  in  scarlet  knickers 
and  sandals. 

Prussia  alone  has  w^omen  navvies  on  her 
State  railways— stalwart  gangs  levelling  the 
track  and  shovellino-  earth  with  a  vigour  that 
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shocks  our  Britisli  eyes.  But,  then,  German 
women,  as  all  our  suffragists  testify,  come 
lowest  of  all  in  liberty's  scale— mere  hausfram 
if  they're  lucky,  with  church  and  children 
accorded  them  by  way  of  diversion. 

Now,  if  these  Continen tal  cases  are  extreme, 
it  is  a  fact  that  we,  too,  have  women  who  do 
the  work  of  men — very  hard,  unfeminine 
labour.  At  the  coalpit  mouth,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  great  tin  mines  at  Camborne,  in 
Cornwall.  These  dreary  caves  go  out  under 
the  sea  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  employ 
hundreds  of  women  and  girls  in  Amazonian 
pick-and-shovel  work  which  would  surprise 
the  city  dweller.  Then  the  Tweedside  farm- 
woman  is  a  fact,  although  the  town  has 
called  her  lately,  and  the  cow-byre  is  apt  to 
be  forsaken  for  the  cinema. 

lu  the  Scottish  lowlands,  too,  women  work 
on  the  land.  Take  a  three-hundred-acre  farm 
111  Berwickshire  or  Roxburgh.  The  steward 
'lud  his  horsemen  supply  live  or  six  women 
as  outdoor  hands— women  brought  up  to  the 
^vork  from  earliest  youth.  They  single  all 
the  turnips,  they  plant  potatoes,  drive'horses 


and  carts  in  the  harvest-field,  and  help  with 
all  other  farm  work,  and  that  in  a  fashion 
which  would  amaze  the  leisurely  Norfolk 
hand. 

Even  in  the  South  of  England  the  woman 
farmer  is  not  unknown.  Thus,  in  the  little 
Oxfordshire  parish  of  Yarnton  alone,  three 
fair-sized  farms  are  rented  or  managed  by 
women — widows  or  spinsters  who  come  of  a 
farming  stock.  Of  course,  not  every  woman 
could  make  a  success  of  this,  but,  after  all, 
she  might —and  does— look  after  poultry  and 
lambs,  feed  the  calves  and  pigs,  and  w^ork  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  common  know- 
ledge tliat  tlie  farmer  is  short-handed.     His 
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waggoners  and  lads  have  joined  the  colours, 
leaving  their  wives  and  families  better  off* 
than   ever  before,  thanks  to  the  separation 
grants  of  a  generous  Government. 

So  a  serious  problem  arises.  "  Give  us 
labour,"  is  to-daj  the  farmer's  crv.  *'  Give 
us  women,  or  school-boys,  or  Belgian 
refugees."  Hands  who  did  not  enlist  went 
off  and  built  huts  for  the  military  camps  at 
thirty  shillings  a  week — almost  double  the 
average  wage  of  Hodge,  whose  condition  is 
an  admitted  scandal.  At  home  In  tlie  village, 
soldiers  were  billeted  on  his  wife,  and  here 
was  another  fine  source  of  reveruie.     80  the 


Woking,  and  the  AVoman's  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Union,  now  fifteen  years  old. 
So  it  is  hoped  to  bring  "  back  to  the  land  " 
the  women  who  foisook  it  as  machinery 
came  into  use — to  restore  lluth  among  the 
corn,  and  let  the  milkmaid  play  her  part  in 
tlie  economy  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
poet's  fancy. 

A  significant  sign  of  the  times  is  the  new 
scbool-farm  at  Radlett  in  Herts,  where 
twenty  acres  have  been  lent,  and  London 
girls  of  many  grades — from  packers  and 
bottle-washers  to  unemployed  typists  and 
dressmakers — are    being    trained    by    lady 
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farmer  was  soon  despairing,  especially  in  the 
dairy  districts. 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  did  not  Aeto 
the  caUing  out  of  school-boys,  saying  that 
''  in  a  great  national  emergency  we  ought 
not  to  be  bound  by  any  pedantic  regard  for 
rules,  conventions,  and  usages  which  have 
prevailed  in  normal  times."  But  our  farmers 
look  especially  to  the  women  for  help.  Have 
they  less  enterprise,  they  ask,  less  boldness 
and  brains  than  their  Overseas  sisters,  wdio 
keep  a  smiling  face  whilst  battling  with  all 
the  forces  of  Nature  ? 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are 
in  England  regular  schools  for  women  farmers 
— Studley  Oastle  at  Swanley,  Lady  Wolseley's 
at  Glynde  in  Sussex,  Lady  Guitmess's  near 


experts  as  fruit-growers  and  market  gardeners. 
Never  had  women  such  a  chance  in  all 
spheres— never  was  regret  so  keen  among 
the  middle -classes  that  they  were  not  trained 
to  a  career  of  marketable  usefulness.  For  the 
crisis  lias  found  our  women  more  than  willing, 
tliough  often  at  a  loss  through  inexperience. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  doctors.  Sir 
Donald  Macalister,  President  of  the  Medical 
Council,  reports  officially  that  the  number 
of  male  students  now  qualifying  is  over  a 
thousand  less  than  last  year.  As  soon  as 
the  War  broke  out,  medical  students  left  the 
hospitals  and  Universities  to  join  the  Army, 
either  as  combatants  or  dressers  in  the 
R.A.M.C.  So  the  drain  on  the  medical 
profession    was    twofold.      War   called   the 
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qualified     man     to     lieal,    as    a    voluntaiT  cljaiice.      In    one   nnniber   of    the    leading 

8nrgeon  with  a   temporary  commission,  and  medical  jonrnal  appeared  fortj-two  annonnce- 

the  student   was   fighting  in  the  trench  or  ments  of  important  posts  for  which  medical 

else  training  in  a  home  camp.     And  it  takes  women  would   be  accepted.     But  according 

live  years' training  to  make  a  doctor.  to   Miss    Brooks,    Warden   of    the   London 

Here,  then,  was  the  professional  woman's  fSchool  of  Medicine  fur   Women,  there  was 
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not  one  available.  It  is  a  matter  of  vocation, 
of  years  of  study,  and,  say,  £150  a  year  for 
maintenance  and  fees.  Unluckily,  our  girls 
are  none  too  accustomed  to  look  for  serious 
"careers";  and  even  when  these  are  under- 
taken, marriage  too  often  puts  an  end  to  all. 
Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  best  class  of  recruit 
about  his  "  dependents  "  should  he  follow  his 
bent  and  join  the  colours  with  the  rest. 


Photo  by]  [G.P.U, 
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But  this  great  war  lias  given  woman's  life 
a  new  turn.  She  has  seen  five  great  hospitals 
at  the  Front  entirely  supplied  and  maintained 
by  her  own  sex.  Lower  down  the  scale  she 
has  seen  skilled  women  driving  motors  in  the 
London  streets  at  a  wage  and  allowance  far 
above  the  ordinary.  These  new^  chauffeurs 
work  the  same  hours  as  men,  though,  of 
course,   they   do  no  unloading    or    repairs. 


One,  at  least,  is  a  singer  by  profession — a 
well-bred  girl,  careful  in  traffic  and  keen  on 
her  work. 

Gone  for  ever,  then,  is  the  helpless  woman  in 
a  world  of  endless  opportunity  for  energy  and 
wit.  One  big  company  owning  motor-vans 
reported  fifty  applications  a  day  from  would- 
be  lady  drivers.  Other  girls — young  dress- 
makers and  actresses  out  of  work  through  the 
War — learn  toy-making  with  chisel  and  saw. 
When  proficient,  it  is  their  intention  to  teach 
the  trade  in  our  small  towns  and  villages, 
thus  setting  up  a  home  industry  like  that 
which  once  brought  Austria  and  Germany 
millions  of  pounds  a  year.  The  Women's 
Emergency  Corps  supply  gardeners  and 
grooms.  There  are  girls  now  instead  of  boys 
at  the  railway  bookstalls,  and  soon  there  will 
be  many  more,  for  they  take  kindly  to  the 
"work,  are  polite  and  deft,  as  well  as  anxious 
to  interest  a  new^  customer. 

Boys  are  very  scarce,  as  may  be  supposed, 
for  they  also  are  taking  the  place  of  men. 
But  an  advertisement  for  girls  brought  fifty 
personal  applications  and  forty  more  by  letter ! 
Such  is  the  new  spirit  of  Woman  now  stirring 
to  the  country's  need  and  her  own  economic 
independence. 

Our  great  clubs  are  unwilling  to  engage 
waiters  of  fighting  age.  No  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  staff  left 
two  of  our  great  clubs  ;  and  even  at  the 
Athenseum — that  haunt  of  statesmen  and 
bishops — girls  have  appeared,  serving  tea  and 
coffee  on  the  drawing-room  floor.  As  to  men- 
servants  in  private  homes,  here,  too,  there 
has  been  a  reduction ;  and  women  have 
largely  taken  the  place  of  the  men  of 
military  age. 

In  short,  everywhere  w^omen  are  doing 
the  work  of  men,  from  the  law  office  (con- 
veyancing) to  the  grocer's  shop,  wdiere  the 
new  recruits  begin  with  tea  and  sugar,  passing 
later  to  the  mysteries  of  bacon-slicing  and 
the  heavier  goods.  This  trade  alone  has 
ten  thousand  men  W'itli  the  colours.  The 
"  New  Woman's "  spirit  shows  that  love  of 
country  is  no  affair  of  sex.  The  president  of 
a  ladies'  league — herself  over  seventy — offered 
her  services  as  a  first-rate  clerk  if  she  could 
release  a  young  man  to  fight. 

Lady  Ilenniker-Heaton  founded  the  War 
Service  Substitute  Bureau  on  the  same  lines, 
namely,  to  find  women  stop-gaps  for  possible 
recruits  now  hesitating  over  their  future  or 
the  fate  of  those  they  might  leave  behind. 
In  Edinburgh,  ladies  of  independent  means 
offered  themselves  as  tram-conductors  on  the 
same  terms— their  wacres  to  be  handed  over 
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to  ilic  wives  and  families  of  tlic  men  they 
replaced. 

As  for  drapers'  shopmen,  these  are  none 
too  robust  as  a  class,  yet  thousands  have 
enhsted  and  left  women  and  girls  in  their 
places  —  even  in  the  "  heavy  "  departments, 


where  bales  of  goods  have  to  be  lifted  and 
put  back  upon  the  shelves.  Moreover,  in 
many  of  the  great  London  stores  the  lifts  are 
now  operated  by  girls — a  perfect  instance  of 
substitution,  since  this  is  not  necessarily  a 
man's  work  at  all.     The  boatyards   of  the 
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Upper  Thames  engaged   female  labour   this  Tiiiiform  witli  wide-hrimmed  bowler  hat  and 

summer,  and  there  are  women  police  attached  shoulder-straps  bearing  the  letters  "  W.P." 

to  the  military  training-camps  to  deal  with  Major-General  Hammersley,  of  the  Eleventh 

undesirable  characters.  Division,    outside    Grantham,    gives    these 

These   tactful   ladies   are    in    dark    blue  officers  a  splendid  testimonial, and  incidentally 
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describes  tlieii  duties.  *'  The  services  of 
these  two  ladies,"  the  General  says,  "have 
proved  of  great  value.  They  have  removed 
sources  of  trouble  to  the  troops  iu  a  manner 
that  the  military  police  could  not  attempt. 
Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
work  of  these  ladies  in  an  official  capacity  is 
a  great  safeguard  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
young  girls  in  the  town." 

To  the  War  also  we  owe  women  druggists, 
dentists,  and  bank  and  railway  clerks.  In 
the  mass  of  aspirants  there  is,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  inefficiency,  mainly  due  to  lack 


schools,  where  they  now  appear  for  the  first 
time.  Women  also  figure — and  that  to 
advantage — as  accountants  and  debt  collectors 
— surely  a  task  of  delicacy  and  tact.  Even 
in  the  engineering  trades  of  Sheffield  girls 
have  been  placed  on  lathe- work  of  a  light  and 
semi-skilled  character. 

As  for  the  hair-dressing  and  cooking  trades, 
here  women  are  restricted  by  the  male  unions. 
They  make  postiches  as  well — or  better — 
than  any  man.  They  dress  hair  and 
shampoo,  but  there  is  always  the  question  of 
their  standing   and   their  pay.     I  am  here 
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of  training.  But  at  least  the  emergency  has 
brought  this  to  light — the  casualness  which 
must  inhere  in  woman's  work  so  long  as 
marriage  is  looked  to  as  the  end  of  any 
**  career,"  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term.  But  to-day  our  women  are  so  keenly 
iilive  to  the  new  order  in  a  new  world  that, 
even  when  the  War  is  over,  things  can  never 
be  the  same  again. 

At  the  same  time  let  it  be  said  that  they 
fire  patriots  as  well  as  opportunists.  Thus 
London  alone  has  sent  over  a  thousand  male 
teachers  into  the  trench,  and  women  are 
doing   their  work,   even  in  the  secondary 


reminded  that  the  Government  has  appealed 
to  the  Trades  Unions  in  this  matter.  "  Will 
you  call  your  male  employes  together,"  says 
the  recruiting  poster,  "  and  explain  to  them 
that,  in  order  to  end  the  War  quickly,  we 
must  have  more  men  ? "  And  the  appeal 
concludes :  "  Could  not  women  fill  their 
places  till  the  War  is  over  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  made  a  similar  request  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Harold 
Tennant  told  the  Labour  Party  that  the 
Government  might  have  to  make  inroads 
upon  important  industries,  so  the  forces  of 
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labour  should  be  organised  in  sncli  a  way 
*'  that  men  of  military  age  and  physique 
might  be  replaced  by  women  for  the  period 
of  .the  War." 

Thus  in  the  light  machine  -  work  of 
armaments  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  hands  that  could  be  eujpioyed. 
"  We  are  satisfied,"  reports  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  upon  this  subject,  '*  that  in  the 
production  of  shells  and  fuses  there  aro 
numerous  operations  that  can  be,  and  arc 
already  in  some  shops,  suitably  performed  by 
female  labour." 

Now,  the  stumbling-block  to  the  entrance 
of  women  into  the  men's  labour  market  is 
the  fear  which  the  trades  unionists  have  that 
when  the  Great  War  is  over  the  women  will 
remain,  at  low  wages,  and  the  men  who 
fought  for  their  country  will  find  their 
occupation  gone — especially  in  the  drapery 
stores  and  shops,  where  the  organisation  of 
the  workers  is  none  too  strong.  But  this  is  an 
"  after-the-War  "  problem,  and  as  such  must 
be  left  to  time  and  circumstance  to  solve. 

The  pressing  need,  as  we  have  seen,  is  men 
for  the  firing-line  and  munitions  to  feed  the 
guns.  Millions  of  men  have  enlisted,  but 
millions  more  are  needed  in  the  workshop  ; 
for  Britain  alone  may  continue  *"  Business  as 
usual  "  for  herself  and  her  Allies. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  woman's  emigration, 


so  lively  before  Christmas,  fell  off  sharply 
wJien  it  was  seen  that  every  pair  of  willing 
hands  was  a  factor  in  the  quick  and  glorious 
victory  which  we  need.  And  now  we  have 
the  national  call  sounded  officially  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  ''  Any  woman,"  says  this 
historic  appeal,  "  v^ho  by  working  helps  to 
release  a  man  or  equip  a  man  for  fighting 
does  national  war-service."  The  first  ten 
thousand  were  wanted  for  armament  work — 
light  machine  and  cartridge  turning,  shell- 
case  filling  and  fusing — surely  the  strangest 
work  our  countrywomen  were  ever  put  to,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  saving  life  and  shortening  the 
AVar. 

Wages  up  to  32^.  a  week  were  offered  to 
these  women  volunteers.  Others  were  wanted 
for  farm  and  dairy  work,  leatlier-stitching, 
brush-making  and  the  Army  clothing 
factories.  Tliere  are  altogether  7,000,000 
working  women  and  girls  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  now  for  the  first  time  these 
are  '•  mobilised "  and  given  a  real  practical 
opportunity  to  help  England  in  the  supren^est 
crisis  of  her  histpry. 

"  If  the  full  fighting  power  of  the  nation 
is  put  forth  on  the  field  of  battle,"  said  the 
Board  of  Trade  manifesto,  "  the  full  working 
power  of  the  nation  must  be  made  available 
10  carry  on  its  essential  trades  at  home." 
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THE  MAN  WHO 
WENT  BACK 

By  G.  B.  LANCASTER 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


ERY  softlj,  almost 
without  sound,  the 
pole  lifted  from 
the  smooth  water 
and  slid  back  again. 
Very  softly,  but 
with  a  strange,  pro- 
testing murmur, 
the  little  boat 
pushed  forw^ard 
through  the 
tangled  growth  of  lotus-flowers,  blue  and 
fresh  and  deliriously  sweet  as  those  Cleopatra 
may  have  pulled  when  she  came  down  the 
Nile.  The  Masai  at  the  pole  stood  on 
the  thwart,  naked  and  grandly  shaped  as 
a  bronze  image,  while  the  broadening  day 
struck  points  of  light  from  the  coils  of  wire 
wound  about  his  ankles  and  wrists. 

The  dawn  had  made  the  world  blue  with 
the  half-ghostly  glimmer  of  opalescence. 
Blue  was  the  stretch  of  the  dreaming  lake, 
blue  the  rock  and  the  low  scrub  that  edged 
it,  and  blue,  translucently  blue,  the  hills 
that  marched  back,  tier  on  tier,  to  guard 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  from  the  cunning  of 
the  white  man  who  was  to  strip  the  mystery 
from  this  land  which  is  older  and  more 
strange  than  time. 

To  Penderel,  R.E.,  sitting  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  with  his  brows  drawn  together  over 
the  calculations  in  the  note-book  on  his 
knee,  this  hushed,  unhandled  solitude  of 
British  East  Africa  was  no  more  than  so 
inuch  land  and  water  through  which  his 
railway  might  drive  its  tunnels  and  lay  its 
sleepers  and  tie-plates  and  raise  its  bridges. 
For  three  days  he  had  been  on  safari  down 
the  lake,  seeking  a  rift  in  that  eternal  toffee- 
coloured  rock  which  might  lead  out  to  the 
swainpy  plateau  beyond,  and  so  offer  a  means 
ot  draining  it  without  great  expense  or  waste 


of  time.  Penderel's  knowledge  of  topography 
told  him  that  the  soakage  from  the  plateau 
was  more  likely  to  occur  among  these 
tumbled  hills  dropping  to  the  lake ;  and  hour 
by  hour  he  had  patiently  thrust  his  way 
through  papyrus  thicket  and  lotus  tangle, 
and,  wet  to  thigh  or  to  shoulder,  had 
followed  up  each  little  indentation  to  the 
invariable  cul-de-sac  just  round  the  corner. 

Until  that  plateau  could  be  drained,  the 
railway  survey  was  held  up  indefinitely,  and 
Penderel,  having  drawn  blank  seventeen 
times  already,  snapped  his  book  shut  and 
ran  his  keen  eyes  along  the  bank. 

''  Drive  in  where  that  little  creek  runs 
dow^n,  Mbomba,"  he  commanded,  in  the 
mixed  dialect  which  three  years  of  inland 
East  Africa  had  taught  him  ;  and  the  big 
man  obeyed,  thrusting  through  the  reeds 
with  a  force  that  sent  the  muscles  rippling 
along  his  shining  limbs. 

The  sound  of  the  human  voice  broke  the 
intense  calm  that  brooded  over  the  place, 
and,  sudden  as  a  ribbon  unrolled,  a  flock  of 
flamingos  rose  from  behind  the  reeds  and 
flew  across  the  lake  in  a  flutter  of  rose  and 
black  and  white.  A  dull  splash  followed, 
and  Penderel,  springing  up,  saw  the  broad 
back  and  nose  of  a  hippopotamus  floating- 
like  so  much  blubber  where  the  lake  broke  in 
silver  ripples  around  it.  He  reached  for  his 
rifle,  but  stopped  before  his  fingers  touched 
it.  There  was  no  sport  in  shooting  a 
hippo — that  last  word  in  stupid  inertia — and 
big  game  to  him  meant  something  more 
than  so  many  tons  of  bone  and  cartilage  and 
flesh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Penderel  was 
stalking  Nature  just  now.  He  had  witnessed 
her  death-throes  before  —  in  the  spoiled 
forest  and  the  driven  road,  in  the  tapped 
swamp  and  the  conquered  river  and  the 
blasted  hill.     He  would  witness  them  again, 
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wbeii  lie  had  bled  tbat  swamp  dry  on  the 
plateau.  And  then,  with  the  survey  safely 
through  his  division,  he  would  take  bis 
long-deferred  holiday  and  find,  in  a  grey 
house  on  the  storm-beaten  salt  shores  of 
England,  the  little  girl  who  watched  so 
eagerly  for  those  terse  letters,  written  under 
all  conditions  and  in  all  places,  which  had 
filtered  to  her  through  long  years  of  absence. 
The  boat  nosed  with  a  jar  to  the  shelving 
beach,  and  Penderel  stepped  out. 


•'  With  a  roar  the  huge  animal  lowered  its  head  aud 

''Wait  for  me  here,"  he  said,  and  vyent 
up  over  the  fine  sand,  where  his  shooting- 
boots  made  no  sound.  The  sun  was  bigb 
now,  flinging  his  shadow  sharply  before  him 
in  sturdy  strength,  and,  far  above,  the  hollow 
sky  was  swept  clear  of  the  mystery  of  the 
night.  Penderel  followed  up  the  creek, 
with  its  tinkling  of  tiny  falls,  and  a 
glow  'came  into  his  eyes  as  he  splashed 
and  stumbled  on  the  sharp  rocks.  Leeches 
clung  to  him,  and  infinitesimal  flies  swarmea 


charged  bliudly 


.  a  moving  mountain  of  living  clay." 


aDont  him.  Colour  was  reduced  to  its  basic 
browns  and  greens  and  harsh  .^rejs.  The 
^nn  grew  leVelly  hot,  and  still  the  way 
wound  upward  ;  and  still  Penderel  followed, 
one  white  man  alone  in  a  neolithic  world 
which  held  the  customs  and  the  animal  life 
that  had  been  before  men  leained  to  measure 
time. 

The  ci'eek  widened  and  shallowed,  and 
about  his  feet  came  the  murmur  of  long- 
grass  blowing  over,  brown  and  silver,  in  the 


wind,  and  all  the  little  gold  balls  of  the  scrub 
mimosa  loosed  a  haunting  sense  of  sweetness 
on  the  air.  Penderel  breasted  the  last  steep 
rise  down  which  the  creek  splintered  itself 
in  a  scatter  of  spray,  and  came  out  on  the 
rim  of  the  plateau,  taking  the  breath  from 
the  dark  distant  hills  upon  his  forehead.  All 
about  him  lay  the  purples  and  the  misty 
greys  and  soft  greens  of  this  barrier  which 
was  holding  up  the  survey  at  the  foot  of 
those  far  hills,  and  here  stood  Penderel,  with 
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a  little  thrill  nmning  on  his  eager  limbs  and 
the  key  to  that  door  in  his  hand. 

It  was  science  and  the  determination  of 
man  against  Nature,  as  always,  and,  also  as 
always,  it  was  man  who  had  won  out. 
Penderel  flung  himself  down  in  iihe  coarse 
cool  grass  and  beat  the  earth  softly  with 
his  pahn.  He  had  warred  with  this  veiled 
Africa  so  long  and  so  consistently  that  she 
had  become  a  vital  and  a  gallant  enemy  to 
him,  and  he  rejoiced  in  each  overthrow  with 
a  prick  of  compunction. 

"We'll  have  the  whole  of  you  in  time,'' 
lie  said.  "  We'll  bleed  you  and  bridge  you 
and  build  over  you,  and  w-e'll  make  you  the 
finest  country  on  God's  good  earth.  And 
then  some  of  us  will  want  you  back  as  you 
were,  my  dear,  w^ien  we  first  came  to  you." 

His  fingers,  feeling  a.nong  the  grass-stems 
and  the  low  mimosa,  chanced  on  something 
hard  as  stone — something  that  glittered  as 
he  pulled  it  up  and  held  it  to  the  light.  It 
was  an  arrow-head,  made  of  obsidian  roughly 
chopped  out,  and  Penderel  wrinkled  his 
strong  brows  as  he  looked  on  it.  Such 
things  found  in  England  inferred  deposit 
before  the  Quarternary  period,  but  in  Africa 
men  were  in  that  period  still.  This  arrow- 
head was  old — older  than  the  computation 
of  man— and  it  might  have  lain  here  a  week 
or  a  thousand  years. 

He  sought  in  the  grass  again,  finding 
three  more  heads  and  a  blue  bead.  And 
then  he  sat  up  W'ith  an  exclamation  of 
satisfaction  which  brought  a  faint  chuckling 
echo  from  the  hot  brown  rocks  about  him. 
These  beads  w^ere  rare,  extremely  rare,  and 
old  with  an  origin  that  ran  back  into  the 
mists  of  legend  and  antiquity.  Once,  before 
time  was,  before  liistory  told,  the  swarthy 
JSTubians,  pushing  down  from  Egypt  through 
the  primeval  forests,  had  bartered  gaudy 
silks  and  cottons  and  these  little  glass  beads 
to  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile.  That 
way  had  been  closed  down  and  forgotten 
long  ago,  but  the  little  blue  beads  remained, 
with  all  their  mystery  of  an  utterly  vanished 
past. 

Penderel  turned  the  bead  in  his  fingers 
curiously.  It  was  very  crudely  made,  being 
no  more  than  a  thread  of  soft  opaque  glass 
twirled  into  the  form  of  a  ring  and  then  set 
on  its  edge  to  harden.  The  colour  was 
strong  turquoise,  and  the  rims  were  harsh 
still,  as  though  it  had  never  been  worn. 

"  I  will  take  ife  home  to  Molly,"  said 
Penderel.  "  It's  the  finest  I've  seen 
anywhere.     I'll  take  it  home  to  her." 

About  him  the  grass-stalks  stirred  with  a 


faint  sigh,  and  Penderel,  his  imagination 
moved  for  the  moment  by  this  link  leading 
back  across  the  ages,  laughed  a  little 
shamefacedly. 

"  You  poor  old  Africa  !  "  he  said.  "  We're 
taking  everything  from  you.  This  swamp 
will  be  another  of  your  ramparts  gone,  and, 
in  return  for  what  I'm  going  to  do  to  you, 
you  ofi^er  me  this  blue  bead.  It  is  very 
pretty  o  you,  my  dear,  and  you  mustn't 
mind  if  I  give  it  to  another  lady  now.  You 
have  had  it  probably  two  thousand  years  and 
more." 

He  stood  up,  looking  round  on  the  wide 
stillness  of  rocks  and  earth,  w^iich  seemed  to 
breathe  in  the  wind  like  a  living  thing.  The 
air  was  full  of  vague  odours,  impalpable 
dust  of  pollen,  murmur  of  unseen  insects. 
Restless  cloud-shadows  moved  over  the  face 
of  the  swamp,  black  on  the  pale  mauves  and 
cinnamons  and  mole-greys.  Not  a  bird 
hung  in  the  high,  empty  sky,  not  a  leaf 
trembled  on  the  bleached  mimosa  and  fern. 
And  yet  the  man  felt  the  quiet,  restrained 
tenacity  of  life  about  him  as  he  never 
remembered  feehng  it  before.  But  the 
swamp  was  doomed.  That  lush  sedge  and 
those  vivid  mosses  would  very  shortly  have 
the  life  drained  out  of  them,  and  the  place 
where  they  had  been  would  be  saddled  and 
barred  with  steel  and  timber  and  deep-driven 
piles. 

Over  the  plateau  the  shadows  flitted,  as 
though  seeking  some  lost  thing,  and 
Penderel,  resenting  with  a  curious  anger 
the  sense  of  individuality  which  it  seemed 
to  force  on  him,  slipped  the  bead  and  the 
arrow-heads  into  his  pocket  and  turned  down 
the  creek-bed  again. 

The  descent  was  more  difficult  than  the 
climb  had  been,  but  peace  reigned  in  his 
heart.  He  had  found  the  way,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  and  consequent  con- 
struction could  go  on.  Weariness  did  not 
matter ;  bruised  limbs,  where  he  slipped  on 
the  greasy  rock,  did  not  matter  ;  torn  hands, 
where  the  sharp  mimosa  thorns  stabbed  him, 
mattered  no  more  than  the  hunger  which 
he  allayed  by  continual  smoking.  He  had 
grown  used  to  hardship  and  loneliness  and 
body  -  ache  ;  he  had  grown  used  to  dis- 
appointment and  waiting.  But  his  reward 
had  come  now.  The  work  could  go  on, 
and  in  years  to  come,  when  this  little 
one -line  railway  had  broadened  into  a 
network,  his  name  w^ould  be  remembered  as 
that  of  the  man  who  had  made  the  first  survey. 
To-morrow  he  w-ould  go  down  the  lake 
again  and  back  to  headquarters  for  his  staff- 
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But  it  was  characteristic  of  Penderel  that  he 
would  allow  no  outside  element  in  crises 
that  might  go  against  him.  He  could  not 
have  endured  another  white  man  groaning 
over  the  discouragements  of  these  last  few 
days ;  he  did  not  want  a  white  man  to 
rejoice  with  him  now. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting  when  he 
came  to  the  beach  at  last,  exhausted  and 
dripping  with  creek-water  and  heat,  but 
triumphant.  His  carriers  had  arrived,  after 
threading  their  way  along  the  shore  with  the 
cat-like  dexterity  of  the  native,  and  Mbomba, 
quiescent  before  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
"Boss,"  had  ordered  camp  to  be  pitched 
and  mosquito-smudges  of  green  branches  to 
be  made.  The  potent  acridity  of  the  smoke 
blew  on  the  air,  together  with  the  smell  of 
zebra  flesh  from  the  little  red  fires  before 
the  carriers'  tents.  PendereFs  own  tent 
stood,  a  ghostly  glimmer,  against  the  rocks 
near  the  creek  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
csmp  was  across  the  curve  of  the  beach,  and 
to  Penderel,  coming  out  of  the  shadows 
and  the  thick  fern  and  mimosa  fringing  the 
creek  among  the  tall  rocks,  the  rosy  lake 
rippling  into  the  blue  haze  of  dusk,  and 
the  scarlet  flares,  and  the  white  motes  of  the 
tents,  and  the  moving  bodies  of  the  naked 
men,  glowing  to  fiery  bronze  as  they  took 
the  light,  was  such  a  barbaric  picture  as  he 
had  learned  to  love. 

He  ate  his  meal  with  relish  ;  and  then, 
over  his  pipe,  he  sat  and  looked  on  the 
grotesque  forms  hunched  round  the  fires, 
which  sent  black  shadows  fluttering  in  a 
heathen  dance  across  the  sand.  Great  bats 
sheered  about  them,  and  all  the  noises  of 
the  jungle  began  to  wake.  Night  had  come, 
soft -fallen  and  purple -clear  and  pricked 
through  wifch  golden,  steady  stars.  The 
natives  in  their  rags  were  cave-men,  neolithic 
men,  and  Penderel,  with  centuries  of  civili- 
sation and  more  than  centuries  of  knowledge 
dividing  him  from  them,  looked  on  them  as 
the  white  man  has  learned  to  look  on  an 
ignorant  race  which  will  presently  dissolve 
and  blow  away  on  the  wind  of  time.  Passing 
shadows  they  were,  these  naked  Masai  and 
Kikuyu,  quarrelling  over  their  half -raw 
lumps  of  zebra  flesh,  bufc  the  white  man  was 
strong — strong  and  assured,  the  conqueror 
of  the  earth.  Such  things  as  the  swamp  on 
the  plateau,  the  hippopotamus  floating 
unthinkingly  in  the  lake,  the  naked  native 
l^ith  his  arrow  and  bow,  must  go  dow^n 
before  the  tread  of  the  white  man.  It  was 
their  destiny,  and  Penderel,  grateful  for  the 
act  of  grace  which  had  made  him  of  the 


ruling  race,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  arrow- 
heads and  the  blue  bead  which  would  score 
again  the  difference  between  these  people 
and  himself. 

The  bead  had  slipped  through  a  hole  in 
the  torn  pockefc,  and  he  bad  to  cut  the 
coat-lining  to  get  it  out.  Then,  in  fear  lest 
he  mighfc  lose  it  altogether,  he  pushed  it  over 
the  top  joint  of  his  little  finger.  The  scratch 
of  the  rough  edges  sent  a  httle  shiver  of  pain 
running  up  his  arm,  and  he  swore  at  it  in 
sudden  irritation.  On  the  sound  of  the  oath 
followed  the  horrible  hysterical  laugh  of  a 
hyena  back  in  the  tumbled  rocks,  and 
Penderel  saw  the  figures  round  the  fire  draw 
together.  For  the  moment  an  indescribable, 
fierce  loathing  for  them  and  for  the  animal 
possessed  him,  for  w^ell  he  knew  the  unholy 
fellowship  which  bound  the  two.  The  Masai 
never  bury  their  dead.  They  lay  them  in 
open  spaces  for  the  seeking  hyenas,  and  so 
the  most  cowardly  of  brutes  becomes  the 
sepulchre  for  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  races 
of  men.  No  Masai  slays  a  hyena ;  but  to 
Penderel  it  was  ever  the  foulest  beast  that 
moved,  and  he  took  his  rifle  now  and 
disappeared  among  the  rock-shadows  with 
the  thirst  for  killing  on  him. 

The  shadows  were  unbelievably  real,  with 
darting  necks  and  glinting  eyes  among  the 
tumbled  scoria,  and  the  night  seemed  bound 
into  a  wwting,  watching  silence.  Penderel 
had  the  f^ncy  that  this  silence  was  a  coiled 
spring  which  a  touch  could  galvanise  into 
wiiirring,  irresistible  power.  Almost  it 
unnerved  him  ;  and  then  came  the  familiar 
laugh  again,  with  the  grotesque  whoop  at 
the  end  of  it,  and,  with  fingers  twitching  on 
the  rifle,  he  stumbled  on. 

Under  his  feet  the  mimosa  yielded  up  its 
fragrant  hfe  and  the  pink,  hollow -stalked 
grasses  bowed  down.  Wandering  scents 
made  rich  the  air,  and  the  languid  wash  of 
the  lake  on  the  shore  I'ose  fitfully.  The 
moon,  an  old  and  weary  moon,  sent  shadows 
slanting  down  from  the  peaks,  and  presently 
Tenderers  feet  brought  him  out  to  a  little 
open  space  of  long  grass  where  some  bones 
gleamed  white.  Like  ghosts,  two  hyenas 
slunk  about  the  pile,  snarling.  They  had 
come  too  late  to  the  feast  of  another,  and 
hate  and  revenge  showed  on  their  grinning 
faces  in  the  moonlight. 

Penderel  lifted  his  rifle,  and  one  beast, 
thrusting  up  its  head  to  laugh,  looked  him 
straight  between  the  eyes.  For  a  moment 
only  it  looked,  and  then,  with  none  of  the 
fear  which  the  hyt  na  usually  holds  for  men, 
it  came  near,  slowly  dragging  its  body  along 
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the  ground.  And  Penderel  dropped  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  meet  it. 

He  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  on 
all-fours,  snarling  also  with  bared  teeth.  He 
knew  only  that  the  air  was  full  of  nameless 
things — of  unsuspected  evil  and  coward 
terror  and  foul  knowledge.  Formless  faces 
fluttered  about  him,  things  of  the  dead  past 
that  were  trying  to  interpret  themselves  to 
him.  The  rank  smell  of  the  animal  was 
more  vile  in  his  nostrils  than  he  ever  had 
known  it  before.  It  seemed  to  pierce  into 
the  brain,  bringing  a  sense  of  degrading 
fear  and  bestiality  to  curdle  the  blood.  All 
the  horror  of  the  jungle  life,  of  the  animal 
who  lives  to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  descended 
on  him,  making  him  one  with  these  pariahs, 
one  with  these  slinking,  deformed  children 
of  this  land  that  was  still  veiled  Africa. 

And  then,  crouching  there,  he  knew  that 
Africa  was  no  more  veiled  for  him.  The 
film  was  being  withdrawn,  slowly,  relentlessly, 
sm^ely.  He  was  on  the  edge  of  knowledge, 
of  comprehension,  and  all  about  him  was 
some  unknown  land,  some  forbidden  land 
which  had  been  free  to  the  beasts  before 
the  advent  of  man.  Those  eyes  of  the  hyena 
were  older  than  man's  eyes.  They  knew, 
and  to  Penderel,  shuddering  down  in  the 
coarse  grass,  came  some  realisation  of  what 
they  knew. 

Now  the  land  had  taken  ou  a  different 
aspect.  Threat  and  horror  lurked  behind 
every  tree,  in  every  running  shadow,  in  every 
stir  of  a  branch.  Oppression  was  abroad, 
the  hand  of  Nature  against  the  animal, 
of  animal  against  its  kind,  and  of  blind 
treachery  and  a  weak  ferocity  against  them 
all.  Life  was  in  its  throes  of  beginning, 
with  no  God,  no  soul  to  it.  Life  was  clay 
only — animated  clay — so  near  to  the  earth 
that'  it  heard  the  voices  of  the  earth  and 
breathed  the  breath  of  it. 

Nearer  crept  the  beast,  until  its  blotched 
skin  showed  bristly  in  the  moonlight,  and 
Penderel,  with  the  sweat  breaking  on  him, 
backed  aw^ay  from  it.  Then,  like  a  shot  bolt, 
a  zebra  sprang  across  the  clearing,  witli 
panting,  sleek  sides  and  its  pink  tongue 
lolling.  Hard  on  its  quarters  flashed  a  great 
yellow  honess,  and  the  hyenas  seemed  to 
wither  up  in  the  shadows  as  if  they  were 
not.  But  the  man,  to  whom  had  now  come 
the  very  incarnation  of  fear,  leapt  up  and 
ran  headlong  through  the  scrub  and  the 
tumbled  rock  as  though  hell  itself  was 
behind  him. 

All  about  him  the  night  was  alive  with 
little  voices  calling  in  the  sliding  earth  and 


brushing  leaves — wordless  voices,  yet  virile 
with  interpretation. 

"We  are  Fear!"  they  chattered.  "We 
are  Fear  !  We  are  Death  !  We  are  Fear  !  " 
It  was  earth  crying  to  earth,  with  no  soul, 
no  spirit  to  inform  it,  and,  as  earth,  the 
fleeing  man  heard  and  was  afraid.  This  was 
the  morning  of  Life,  this  huge  shapeless 
blackness  that  stooped  over  his  brain,  that 
would  devour  him — Heavens,  that  would 
devour  him  !  He  ran,  with  set  eyes  and 
chilled  limbs  in  the  heat  of  the  night — ran 
from  terror,  and  felt  it  leaping  after  him 
with  noiseless,  untiring  feet.  This  was  the 
morning  of  Life,  before  man  came  and 
received  a  soul,  before  a  God  came  and 
bestowed  immortality.  This  was  the 
morning  of  Life,  while  the  world  was  yet 
unfinished,  and  its  Maker  experimented  still 
in  His  workshop. 

A  bat  swooped  past  Penderel,  wailing.  It 
had  a  voice  like  a  woman — a  lost  woman. 
But  it  had  never  had  a  soul.  A  smell  of 
big  hairy  spiders  rose  from  a  crevice  in  a 
rock,  and  Penderel's  flight  quickened.  They 
were  spinning  their  webs  of  death.  On 
through  the  night  he  ran,  with  no  conscious 
thought  in  him  now.  The  swelling, 
breathing  life  about  him  seemed  to  choke 
him,  to  press  down  on  him.  And  he  felt 
shades  of  meaning  from  it  all.  This  was  Life, 
the  amorphous  blindly-feeling  beginning  of 
things — piteous,  greatly  struggling,  knitted 
into  a  fellowship  of  beast  and  bird  and  quick 
earth  such  as  man  never  knew,  never  could 
know.     But  Penderel  knew. 

On  he  ran,  and  upward,  while  theupioon 
made  its  curve  across  the  sky  and  the  stars 
marched  past.  The  little  hills  grew^  less, 
and  grassy  spaces  came  among  their  tops. 
Spores  of  animals  showed  liere  and  there  on 
the  beaten  earth.  Out  of  the  thicket  of 
papyrus,  hiding  a  little  stream  to  the  left, 
lurched  something  that  looked  like  the  grey 
earth  itself,  shapeless  and  with  a  suggestion 
of  stones  and  dried  clay.  A  sense  at  the 
back  of  PendereFs  brain  told  him  that,  in 
the  world  he  had  known,  this  was  called  a 
rhinoceros.  Now  he  knew  that  it  was 
Antiquity  itself.  It  was  one  of  Nature's 
earliest  thoughts — crude,  elemental,  terrific. 
It  was  the  tentative  product  of  a  waking 
mind  ;  it  was  the  relic  of  an  immature  and 
shapeless  world,  when  strange  conceptions 
moved  over  the  face  of  the  earth  wdiich  had 
spewed  them  up.  It  was  that  world,  old 
and  grey  and  fossilised,  hidden  here  in  the 
heart  of  this  secret  Africa  as  the  link  between 
living  clay  and  dead  earth. 
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Old  it  looked  as  ifc  slouched  across  the 
open  under  the  waning  moon.  The  gigantic 
and  undecided  thought  which  gave  it  birth 
seemed  to  draw  about  it,  and  Penderel, 
shrunk  down  on  his  knees,  shuddered  under 
the  immensity  of  that  conception.  Here, 
more  than  the  other,  was  the  morning  of 
Life.  Here  was  Nature  direct,  Nature 
fashioning  her  exuberant  fancies  into  plastic 
clay.  Here  was  nothing  but  clay  made  flesh 
— mere  flesh — with  not  enough  brain  for  fear. 
It  would  have  bodily  sense  only,  this  great 
brute  that  hurled  itself  forward  as  though 
just  burst  out  of  the  earth -womb  that  shaped 
it.  Penderel  lost  fear  as  he  looked  on  it. 
The  myriad  trembling  voices  of  the  night 
sank  back  into  dumbness,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  th  \t  he  walked  the  earth  indifferent  and 
unmolested,  not  thinking  nor  acting  life,  but 
merely  sm.elling  it.  With  the  thought  came 
a  potent  odour,  a  curious  acrid  odour, 
unfamiliar  to  Penderel.  The  great  beast 
raised  its  short  neck,  and  a  gleam  came  into 
its  httle  eyes.  Penderel  knew  why.  He,  too, 
hated  with  a  sudden  mad  hate  that  odour 
blowing  down  the  wind,  and  he  rose  to  his 
feet  with  the  whole  of  him  rushing  out  in  a 
desire  to  make  an  end  of  it. 

The  odour  came  nearer,  and  then  a  man 
walked  out  into  the  moonlight  beside 
Penderel — a  naked  Masai,  with  a  mud- 
coloured  cloth  swinging  from  his  shoulder. 
With  a  roar  the  huge  animal  lowered  its 
head  and  charged  blindly^ — charged,  not  at 
the  man,  but  at  the  smell  of  him,  a  moving 
mountain  of  living  clay,  controlled  by  the 
senses  only. 

Penderel  heard  the  beast  snort  at  his 
shoulder  as  he  swung  round,  and  he  tore 
uphill  with  the  terror  of  death  on  him  again.  ^ 
So,  in  the  neolithic  ages,  had  his  own 
ancestors  run  from  the  brutes  who  were 
greater  than  they.  So  he  and  the  Masai 
ran  now,  separated  soon  by  the  tangling 
scrub,  but  driven  by  the  same  sense  of 
helpless  fear.  Scent  of  the  mimosa  blew 
again  in  Penderel's  face.  Murmur  of  hollow 
grass-stalks  singing  in  the  wind  came  to  his 
throbbing  ears.  And  then  the  wide,  warm 
sweep  of  the  sw^amp  opened  its  arms  to  him, 
and  he  heard  small  voices  calling  him  from 
reed  and  ruddy  moss-cup  and  pollened  flower. 
He  saw  the  life  of  it  rising  up  at  him— 
beauty  shaping  into  form  and  face.  He  felt 
the  pulsing  of  its  heart  under  his  straining 
feet,  and  he  flung  himself  forward  to  it  with 
^i  loud  cry  of  rejoicing. 

This  at  last  was  Africa  —  this  over- 
whelming   sense    of    succour    and    beauty. 


Far-off  horror  and  blind  hate  might  rage  at 
him,  but  in  these  circling  arms  he  was  safe, 
he  was  free — free  of  the  understanding  of  the 
immortal,  of  the  goddess, of  the  Earth  herself. 
This  was  beauty,  this  was  knowledge,  this 
was  love.  Penderel  flung  himself  full-length, 
reaching  his  arms  about  the  grasses  and  the 
tufty  mosses.  Bubbling  w^ater,  brown  as 
peat,  rose  along  his  body-line  with  the  soft 
coolness  of  a  caress.  Pie  stooped  his  head, 
kissing  the  yielding  rosy  moss  as  a  man  may 
kiss  the  one  woman  whom  he  loves.  Now, 
thank  God,  now  he  understood  !  Mortality 
was  no  more.  This  was  the  real  woman, 
this  was  the  immortal,  this  the  secret  Africa 
who  had  waited  so  long  for  his  coming, 
and  who  met  him  now^  with  murmuring 
lips  and  soft  breast  against  his  own.  Hull 
living  clay  was  not  yet  ;  horror  was  not 
yet ;  the  struggle  of  life  tow-ards  separate 
immortality  was  not  yet.  Throes  and  stress 
were  unknown.  Here  was  peace  only — 
infinite  life— and  a  strange  hush  of  wonder, 
wherein  he  heard  a  million  little  roots 
pushing  out  their  fibres  through  the 
welcoming  earth,  and  lieard  the  stars  wheel 
by,  singing,  and  heard  the  winds  gathering 
beyond  the  edge  of  space. 

Here  was  the  real  morning  of  Life,  where 
it  lay,  a  direct  thought  of  God,  glorious, 
glowing,  the  mother  of  all  things  to  be,  the 
benignant  lover  of  all  that  was.  Penderel 
caressed  with  his  fingers  the  yielding  earth 
which  was  so  slowly  taking  him. 

"  And  I  would  have  killed  you  ! "  he  said, 
in  awe.  ^'  Oh,  you  beautiful  thing  !  I 
would  have  killed  you  ! " 

There  was  no  effort  in  him  now,  no 
thought,  nothing  but  a  sense  of  quiescence, 
of  obedience  to  a  direct  guidance.  Tired  of 
his  individual  life,  he  had  come  back  to  the 
essence  of  it ;  and  the  glory,  the  rejoicing  of 
the  first  morning  of  Life,  when  the  worlds 
came  "  singing  from  God's  hand,"  w^as  upon 
him.  All  across  the  plateau  little  voices 
were  calling  him.  A  leaning  face  with  hair 
of  the  mist  and  eyes  deep  as  the  night  was 
warm  against  his  own.  This  was  the 
morning  of  Life. 

A  sudden  sharp  pain  stabbed  up  his  little 
finger  to  the  heart.  He  dragged  his  hand 
from  the  soft  wetness  of  the  soil  and  held  it 
up.  Blood  ran  down  it,  and  the  blue  ring 
was  gone,  and  in  that  moment  he  knew  that 
he  was  alone  and  sinking  in  the  swamp.  The 
smell  of  decay  was  about  him,  tlie  black  of 
the  night,  the  terror  of  death—such  a  death 
as  this.  Blind  with  the  sweat  that  ran  down 
him,  he  struggled,  burst  free,  hurled  himself 
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forward,  and  fell  to  his  knees  again.  The 
sucking  of  a  thousand  little  lips  sounded 
under  him,  and  with  the  agon  j  of  desperation 
he  wrenched  himself  from  them,  and  gained 
the  feel  of  hard  rock  and  dry  soil  to  his 
hands,  to  his  feet.  He  stood  up,  looking 
back  on  the  swamp  lurking  black  in  its 
shadows.  Dawn  was  near,  shivering  whitely 
across  the  skj,  and  the  dim  line  of  the  hills 
swelled  into  shape.  Penderel,  E.E.,  drew  a 
long  breath  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

*'  What     a    ghastly    dream ! "    he    said. 
"And   what  brought  me  sleep-walking  up 


here,  I  wonder  ?  Well,  I'll  be  the  last 
man  to  be  bogged  in  this,  anyhow,  for 
I'll  have  the  place  drained  before  the 
year's  out." 

The  breath  of  a  sigh  quivered  over  the 
plateau.  A  thousand  little  lips  called.  But 
Penderel,  striking  his  nailed  boots  on  the 
hard  rock,  did  not  hear.  He  turned  and 
went  down  through  the  broken  hills  again, 
with  the  deafness  and  the  blindness  of  his 
civilisation  on  him.  JB'or  between  the  earth 
and  the  earth  which  walks  on  it  connection 
has  been  severed  too  long. 


TRANSFORMED. 


VirHOM  have  you  been  to  see?     Whence  do  you  bring 
^^     This  joyful  peace  you  carry  with  you  now 
Graven  about  your  mouth  and  on  your  brow? 
Who  has  desired  and  had  the  power  to  fling 
An  atmosphere  around  you  not  your  own? 
And  have  you  in  return  your  sorrows  thrown 
To  whomsoever  has  performed  this  thing? 

Eyes  that  have  looked  upon  the  sunset  light, 

The  gold  and  purple  of  the  dying  day, 

Carry  reflected  radiance  thence  away 

To  colour  dreams  throughout  the  sombre  night. 

Your  eyes  have  caught  a  deep  tranquillity 

That  broods  on  life  and  time,  passive  but  free. 

Who  has  uplifted  you  to  such  a  height  ? 

Ah,  do  not  seek  to  answer!     You  have  strayed 
Near  to  the  gates  of  Heaven.     Whose  the  hand 
That  guided  you  towards  that  perfect  land 
I  do  not  know;   but  even  as  1  prayed. 
So  now  I  praise  Qod  for  your  soul's  relief. 
Ah,  now  within  your  eyes  I  search  for  grief 
And  find  it  not,  and  am  no  more  afraid. 

DOROTHEA    3UMNER. 
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ISS  LEIGHTON 
found  herself  all 
at  once  very  com- 
pletely awake — 
"  wide  "  awake,  as 
the  saying  is — and 
in  that  peculiar 
state  of  nervous 
tension  and  alert- 
ness that  usually 
follows  when  one 
is  aroused  by  a  sense  of  danger.  She  lay 
still  for  a  few  moments,  hstening.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  strains  of 
dance  music,  and  even  those  sounded  faint 
and  far  away,  for  the  ballroom  was  down- 
stairs and  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  part 
of  the  big  house,  some  distance  from  Miss 
Leigh  ton's  room  in  the  garden  wing. 

When  she  listened  very  hard  indeed,  she 
could  hear  the  ticking  of  the  little  clock  with 
the  luminous  face  that  was  close  by  her 
bedside.  She  turned  her  eyes  towards  it,  and 
the  hands  pointed  to  ten  minutes  past  twelve. 
So  she  must  have  slept  four  hours. 

The  blind  and  devastating  headache  which 
had  driven  her  to  bed  before  dinner  was 
gone—quite  gone-— and  she  was  so  glad  that 
she  didn't  very  much  mind  enacting  the  role 
of  Cinderella  while  her  fellow-guests  danced, 
even  though  the  band  was  at  that  moment 
playing  "Esmeralda,"  her  favourite  waltz. 

She  raised  herself  on  one  elbow  and 
glanced  about  the  room.  The  fire  had  died 
^own  to  embers  and  filled  the  place  with  a 
dim  red  glow.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen 
and    no    sign    of    disturbance.     So    Miss 


Leighton  fell  back  upon  her  pillows  and 
closed  her  eyes,  for  she  was  beginning  to  be 
drowsy  once  more. 

And  then,  very  loud  and  sharp  upon  the 
stillness,  there  came  again  the  sound  which 
must  have  awakened  her  —  a  squeaking, 
scratching  sound  from  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  two  tall  French  windows.  She  had 
never  heard  just  that  peculiar  noise  before, 
but  she  knew  instantly  what  it  was.  She 
knew  that  a  burglar  was  trying  to  get  in,  and 
she  knew  how  he  was  doing  it.  Some  man 
had  once  told  her  at  dinner. 

With  a  glass-cutter's  diamond  you  scratched 
a  circle  on  the  outside  of  a  window-pane  near 
the  lock.  Then  you  pressed  a  piece  of  fly- 
paper or  some  other  sticky  thing  against  the 
circle  you  had  described,  and  pushed  until 
the  piece  of  glass  broke  free.  It  was  held 
from  falling  and  making  a  noise  by  the  fly- 
paper, and  there  you  were.  You  had  only  to 
reach  in  through  the  hole  you  made,  unlock 
the  window  and  open  it. 

Miss  Leighton,  sitting  up  in  bed,  heard 
every  detail  of  this  simple  manoeuvre  executed. 
She  could  have  driven  the  intruder  away  by 
screaming,  or  she  could  have  dashed  to  the 
door  and  escaped  from  the  room,  or  she 
could  have  rung  the  bell,  the  button  of 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  lay  under  her 
pillow  ;  but  she  sat  perfectly  still,  rigid  and 
paralysed,  not  so  much  by  actual  fear  as  by 
shock. 

A  hand  came  between  the  window  hangings, 
parted  them,  and  a  man  in  evening-dress 
stepped  into  view  and  stood  looking  about 
him.     He  had  the  slender,  alert  figure  of  a 
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young  man,  but  this  figure  was  oddly  topped 
by  the  white  hair  and  moustache  of  an  old 
one.  He  was  not  in  the  least  a  terrifying 
spectacle — he  was  singularly  unlike  the 
popular  conception  of  a  house-breaker — he 
might  have  been,  save  for  the  magazine 
pistol  which  he  unostentatiously  held  in  his 
right  hand,  almost  any  one  of  those  gay  and 
pleasant  gentlemen  who  were  dancing  below — 
one  of  them  who  had  got  bored  with  dancing 
and  decided  to  make  an  indiscreet  call. 

Miss  Leighton,  once  that  first  moment  of 
startled  paralysis  was  over,  found  she  was 
not  frightened  at  all,  but  full  of  a  pleasant 
glow  of  excitement,  thrilled  from  head  to 
feet,  but  with  all  her  wits  about  her.  She 
did  not  believe  she  was  in  any  bodily  danger 
froui  the  alert  and  rather  elegant  individual 
by  the  window,  even  if  he  did  have  a  pistol 
ready  in  his  hand,  and  she  thought  it  might 
be  great  fun  to  talk  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  however,  she  took  the  sensible 
precaution  of  slipping  one  hand  noiselessly 
under  her  pillow,  finding  the  button  of  the 
electric  bell  there,  and  setting  her  thumb 
against  it.     Then  she  waited. 

She  couldn't  see  the  intruder's  face 
distinctly.  The  red  glow  from  the  fire  was 
very  dim,  and  only  lit  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  she  was  soon  aware  that  he  couldn't  see 
Iier  at  all — that  she  was  indistinguishable  in 
the  half  gloom  between  the  high  silk  bed- 
curtains.  He  looked  straight  towards  her 
more  than  once  in  the  rapid  glances  with 
which  he  swept  the  room,  then  after  a 
moment  he  crossed  by  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  went  and  stood  beside  a  door  with  his 
head  against  it,  listening. 

"  That's  the  wrong  door,"  Miss  Leighton 
said.  "  That's  the  bathroom  door.  The 
door  into  the  upper  hall  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room." 

The  house-breaker  whirled  about  swiftly 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  Miss  Leighton 
saw  the  firelight  gleam  on  the  barrel  of  the 
out-thrust  pistol. 

"  Don't  you  raise  your  voice  ! "  the  man 
said.  "  Don't  you  scream,  or  call  out,  or  make 
any  kind  of  a  noise  !  If  you  do,  I'll  fire  !  " 
He  fumbled  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  dress- 
coat,  withdrew  something,  and  suddenly 
flashed  a  light  from  one  of  those  little  flat 
pocket  lamps  that  have  storage  batteries  in 
them.  It  was  a  feeble  light,  and  he  was  too 
far  away  for  it  to  be  very  effective,  but  dimly 
he  could  see  that  a  woman  was  sitting  up  in 
the  bed  he  had  thought  empty,  and  he  could 
see  that  she  was  laughing  at  him. 

She  shook  her  head. 


"  Fire  ?  Shoot  that  thing  ?  Nonsense  ! 
You  wouldn't  dare.  This  house  is  full  of 
people,  and  so  are  the  grounds  below.  I  can't 
imagine  how  you  managed  to  get  in  without 
being  seen.  If  you  should  fire  a  shot  in  this 
room,  the  maid  who  is  on  duty  in  the  upper 
hall  would  come  running,  and  she'd  scream 
as  she  ran.  There  would  be  a  dozen  people 
here  in  a  minute.  You'd  never  get  away. 
Just  throw  that  light  over  here  again  for  a 
moment,  wnll  you  ?  " 

He  did  it  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
she  held  up  the  cord  of  the  electric  bell. 

"  If  I  press  this  button,  my  maid  will  come. 
I  don't  mean  to  press  it  unless  you  force  me 
to,  but  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
what  I  could  do,  if  I  cliose,  or  if  it  became 
necessary." 

The  young-looking  man  with  the  white 
hair  ran  lightly  across  to  the  window  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  he  ran  so  silently 
that  Miss  Leighton  thought  his  shoes  must 
be  rubber-soled.  But  he  stopped  there,  within 
reach  of  safety,  and  faced  her  once  more. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ring  when  you  first  saw 
me  ?  "  he  inquired  pleasantly. 

"Well,"  Miss  Leighton  said,  "you  see, 
you  took  me  by  surprise,  and  you  looked  so 
unlike  my  idea  of  a  burglar.  You  have 
a  really  excellent  tailor,  I  may  say.  And  I 
thought  it  would  be  rather  a  lark  to  talk  to 
you." 

She  set  up  higher  among  the  bed  clothes. 

"  Look  here  !  It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  you  must  be  the  man  the  newspapers 
call  '  The  Gentleman  Burglar,'  the  man  who 
has  been  looting  so  many  of  the  big  houses 
hereabouts,  the  man  who  sent  back  Mrs. 
Willie  Soames's  pearls  by  post,  with  the 
address  of  a  place  in  Paris  where  she  could 
get  much  better  imitations.  Is  that  who  you 
are  ?  Are  you  really  the  famous  Gentleman 
Burglar  ?  " 

"  Well,"  the  man  by  the  window  said,  "  I 
did  send  back  Mrs.  Soames's  so-called  pearls. 
But  I  don't  like  to  be  reminded  of  that  job  ; 
it  hurts  my  pride."  He  took  a  step  back 
into  the  room. 

"  I  was  in  a  hurry  that  night,"  he 
explained  earnestly.  "I  had  to  work  quickly 
and  without  much  light.  I  didn't  really  see 
the  wretched  beads  till  I  got  home.  Pearls ! 
I'd  have  liked  to  twist  'em  round  her  skinny 
old  neck  till  she  choked  to  death  ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  her  neck  is  skinny  ?  " 
Miss  Leighton  demanded,  and  he  said  in  a 
kind  of  growl :  "  Oh,  I've  seen  the  woman !" 

He  took  another  step  away  from  the 
window. 
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"  Look  here  !  What  are  you  doing  in  bed 
at  this  hour,  and  while  there's  a  dancing 
party  going  on  down  below  ?  You're  one  of 
the  guests  in  the  house,  aren't  you  ?  You'r« 
not  a  servant,  or  a  secretary,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  If  you  were,  you  wouldn't  be  in 
such  a  grand  room.  Why  aren't  you  dancing 
with  the  rest  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  headache,"  she  explained — "  the 
most  dreadful  headache.  So  I  took  some 
medicine  and  came  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock 
without  any  dinner.  I  awoke  just  now, 
feeling  all  right  again."  She  nodded  her 
head,  after  a  little  pause. 

'"iVb,  yes.  Yes,  of  course!  I  see.  You'd 
heard  about  this  big  party,  and  came  to  loot 
the  jewel  boxes  in  the  bedrooms  while 
everybody  was  dancing  downstairs." 

They  were  speaking,  both  of  then),  in 
carefully  hushed  voices  like  loud  whispers. 

"  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  the  women 
would  wear  all  the  jewels  they  had  on  such 
an  occasion  ?  " 

"  Not  when  the  occasion  was  a  poverty 
costume  party,"  he  said.  And  she  gave  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  How  in  the  w^orld  did  you  find  that 
out  ? " 


"Oh,   we   have    our    little 


w^ays 


the 


Gentleman  Burglar  answered.  "  We  find  out 
things.  We  make  our  mistakes,  too.  I 
must  admit  that.  And  we  have  our  bad  luck 
as  well  as  our  good.  It  certainly  was  pretty 
bad  luck  for  nie  to-night  to  break  into  the 
one  occupied  bedroom  in  this  whole  house. 
You  can't  beat  that  for  bad  luck,  can  you  ? 
There's  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  worth 
of  jewels  in  the  upper  story  of  this  house 
waiting  for  me  to  pick  \\^^— asking  for  me. 
And  I  walk  in  and  find  you !  " 

He  forgot  in  his  chagrin  to  keep  his  voice 
down  there.  He  spoke  in  his  natural  tones, 
and  he  gave  a  brief,  bitter  laugh  ;  and  at  the 
sound  Miss  Leighton  cried  out  suddenly  and 
extended  her  arm,  and  the  place  was  flooded  " 
with  light. 

They  stared  at  each  other  across  the  room, 
the  woman  kneehng  up  in  bed,  the  man 
heside  the  fireplace.  And  Miss  Leighton 
«egan  to  sob  violently. 

II  Harry  !  Harry  !  Harry  !  " 

'\You!''  said  the  Gentleman  Burglar, 
whispering  again,  and  the  pistol  fell  at  his 

tn^^  ^le  put  his  hands  up  over  his  face. 

"  Take  off  that  absurd  wig,  Harry,"  the 
woman  said,  and  he  tore  off  the  neat  white 
lau'  and  the  little  moustache  and  threw 
ttiem  on  the  floor.  He  regarded  them  there 
with  a   kind   of  malevolence,  and,  after  a 


moment,  kicked  them  into  the  fireplace  and 
w^atched  them  burn. 

"•  Oh,  Harry  !  "  Miss  Leighton  cried. 
"  After  ten  years—like  this  !  "  She  sat  back 
upon  her  heels,  brushing  away  the  tears  from 
her  cheeks.  "  Are  you  really  and  truly  the 
Gentleman  Burglar,  Harry  ?  " 

She  saw  him  nod,  and  clasped  her  hands 
together  over  her  breast. 

''  You  !  You  of  all  men  !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  why  ?  " 

'•  Why  do  I  steal  ?  "  the  man  she  called 
Harry  asked  her.  He  was  recovering  a  little 
of  his  composure,  but  his  tone  was  a  bitter 
one.  "  Why  does  anyone  steal  ?  To  get 
money,  of  course — to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  live." 

"  There's  a  kind  of  dressing-gown  on  the 
sofa  at  the  foot  of  this  bed,"  Miss  Leighton 
said.  *'  Yes,  that  pink  thing.  Toss  it  over 
to  me,  please,  and  turn  your  back  for  a 
moment !  " 

He  did  as  he  was  told,  turning  back  to  the 
window  by  wdiich  he  had  entered.  And  after 
a  moment  he  stepped  between  the  closed 
curtains,  opened  the  window  a  little  way,  and 
emitted  a  low  whistle,  like  a  bird's  whistle  of 
three  or  four  notes.  He  repeated  it,  then 
closed  the  window  again  and  drew  the  heavy 
curtains  together. 

"  What  was  that  for  ?  '*  Miss  Leighton 
asked,  coming  down  the  room  in  the  thin 
pink  dressing-go wm.  ''  It  sounded  like  some 
kind  of  a  signal."     And  he  said — 

"  It  was  a  signal.  It  was  to  warn  a  pal  of 
mine  who  was  on  watch  down  below.  It 
w^as  to  warn  my  pal  to  run  for  it — get  clear 
away." 

Miss  Leighton  stood  beside  the  fireplace 
with  one  hand  on  the  mantel.  The  soft  red 
glow,  dimmed  by  the  brighter  lights  about 
the  walls,  struck  up  across  her  face  and  upon 
the  two  big  plaits  of  hair  that  hung  over  her 
shoulders,  very  softly  and  kindly.  She  was 
thirty-two,  and  in  the  sunlight  looked  every 
bit  of  it,  but  in  this  dim,  warm,  up-flung 
radiance,  WTapped  in  the  clinging  silk  of  that 
wisp  of  a  dressing-gown,  and  w'ith  her  hair 
down  before  her  shoulders,  she  looked  a  young 
girl  again,  very  round  and  slender  and  flushed 
and  pretty. 

"  You  and  I,  Harry,"  she  said  presently, 
looking  down  into  the  red  embers — ''you 
and  I  were  fond  of  each  other  once.  That 
w^as  a  long  time  ago — a  hundred  years  at 
least — but  not  long  enough  to  be  forgotten, 
and  not  long  enough  to  make  me  quite 
indifferent  when  I  see  you  breaking  into  a 
house  as  a  common  thief.  I  was  fond  enough 
of   you  to   have  some  rights,  I  think— the 
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right  to  ask  questions,  aiiyvvaj.  How  did  it 
all  happen  ?  "  She  raised  her  head  suddenly. 
"  Did  /  have  anything  to  do  Avith  it  ?  " 
Her  voice  broke  a  little.  "  Harry,  answer 
me— tell  me  !  Was  it  my  fault  ?  I  treated 
you  badly  after  that  Stock  Excliange  failure. 
I  said  some  hard  things  to  you — things 
suspicious  people  had  said  to  me.  But,  oh, 
Harry,  I  didn't  mean  them — I  didn't !  My 
pride  was  hurt  because  people  said  there  had 
been  dishonesty.  And  I  turned  on  you  ! 
I've  been  bitterly,  bitterly  sorry  for  it.  Did 
my  treatment  of  you  drive  you  to  this  sort 
of  thing  ?     Was  that  how  it  happened  ?  " 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
bent  head,  the  young  man  looked  at  her 
under  his  brows,  and  he  made  a  hopeless 
gesture. 

"  What's  the  use  ?  Things  that  happen 
can't  be  explained — they  just  happen.  You 
can  put  it,  if  you  like,  that  I  was  always  a 
wrong  'un  at  heart ;  and  when  the  need  or 
the  opportunity  came,  I  turned  crook.  That's 
good  enough." 

But  Miss  Leigh  ton  shook  her  head. 
"  Ten  years  ago,  after  the  failure,  you  left 
me  to  join  your  uncle  in  Paris.  You  were 
tired  and  nervous  and  depressed,  and  wanted 
a  holiday.  I  had,  I  think,  one  letter  from 
you,  and  then  no  more — no  news  from  you 
or  of  you.  No  one  had  met  you  anywhere 
abroad  ;  no  one  had  heard  anything  about 
where  you  were  or  what  you  were  doing. 
You  just  disappeared."  She  turned  her  eyes 
away.  "  It  was  a  little  hard  on  me.  No 
doubt  I  deserved  it,  for  I  had  been  cruel  to 
you,  but  it  was  hard  on  me,  just  the  same, 
especially  as  I'd  told  you  in  my  letter  how 
sorry  I  was  for  what  I'd  said,  and  begged 
you  to  come  back  to  me." 

"  Letter  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  never  had 
any  letter  from  you." 

She  cried  out  at  that,  but  he  shook  his 
head  thoughtfully. 

"  I  wish  I  had  got  it.  It  would  have  been 
welcome  just  then ;  I  was  feeling  rather 
down.  You  see,  my  uncle  chucked  me.  He 
was  a  queer  old  bird,  and  hard  to  please. 
Well,  I  dare  say  I  didn't  try  very  hard  to 
please  him.  I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  he 
chucked  me.  I  suppose  I  could  have  come 
back  here  and  cadged  for  a  job  of  some  sort 
from  your  friends  and  mine.  But  I  was 
sore  over  that  failure — I  was  very  sore.  I 
didn't  think  it  was  my  fault.  I  thought 
Tony  Allan  and  Thorndyke  and  his  lot  had 
behaved  badly.  I  just  couldn't  face  coming 
back  and  seeing  people.  I  tried  in  Paris. 
There  were  men  who  might  have  given  me 


a  leg- up —friends  of  my  old  governor's.  I 
dare  say  you  know  how  that  sort  turns  out 
when  you  really  need  help.  They  dodged 
me  for  a  bit,  then  they  began  not  to  see  me 
when  we  passed  in  the  street.  Alice,  there 
were  thirty  men  in  Paris  and  in  London  who 
ought  to  have  come  to  the  rescue  when  I 
went  to  them  with  a  hard-luck  story — thirty, 
at  least,  who  had  been  at  various  times  under 
obligation  to  me  or  to  my  father.  But  the 
only  man  of  my  acquaintance  Avho  held  out 
a  helping  hand  was  a  professional  gambler." 
"  A  gambler  !  "  Miss  Leighton  cried. 
"A  professional  gambler,  who  was  being 
hounded  out  of  capital  after  capital  because 
he  was  too  well  known  to  the  police.  To  be 
sure,  the  gambler  was  an  ex-gentleman — in 
fact,  he  was  more  than  that ;  he  had  a  title — 
but  he  was  a  gambler,  a  social  outcast — a 
man  other  men  didn't  shake  hands  with. 
And  he  took  me  into  his  house  and  fed  me 
up  and  saved  my  worthless  life." 

"Well  ? "  Miss  Leighton  prompted,  when  he 
ceased  speaking.  And  the  Gentleman  Burglar 
looked  down  at  his  feet  as  if  he  didn't  very 
much  like  this  part  of  the  story. 

"  Well,  he  taught  me  to  play  cards."  And 
when  she  said  "  Ah  !  "  he  hurried  on  :  "  No, 
you  needn't  think  that.  He  wasn't  that  sort 
of  friend  in  need.  He  wasn't  looking  for 
recruits.  He  never  asked  me  to  do  a  shady 
thing  of  any  kind,  /asked  Mm.  I  suggested 
it  myself,  and  after  a  bit  he  took  me  in 
hand,  and  I  showed  some  talent,  and  in  a 
few  months  I  was  able  to  be  useful." 
"  And  then  ?  " 

"Then  he  got  gout.  He'd  always  had 
it,  but  I  mean  he  got  it  in  the  fingers,  and 
couldn't  play  any  more.  So  we  had  to  turn 
to  other  things.  Oh,  it's  a  long  story  !  No 
good  going  into  it  now.  1  started  ten 
years  ago  as  a  gambler.  I've  had  a  try  at 
almost  all  the  forms  of  adventure  since,  and 

now " 

"  Now,"  Miss  Leighton  said,  "  you  rob  the 
houses  of  your  former  friends." 

That  reached  home  on  him.  He  looked 
up  angrily. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  I  don't  do  anything  of  the 
kind  !  I've  never  entered  the  house  of 
anybody  I  used  to  know.  This  is  the  kind 
of  house  I  pick  out,  these  are  the  people  I 
rob  of  their  jewels — new  rich  people  like 
these  Morrisons — people  I  never  knew  and 
never  wanted  to  know,  and  that  you  didn't 
w^ant  to  know,  either,  ten  years  ago.  You're 
not  so  particular  about  picking  your  friends 
nowadays,  are  you  ?  I've  never  yet  stolen 
from  peopl3  who  would  suffer  for  what  I 
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did.  I've  never  yet  stolen  heirlooms  or 
things  that  couldn't  be  replaced.  I  loot 
these  new  commercial  barons.  I  take  the 
diamond  tiaras  away  from  their  wives'  jewel- 
boxes,  and  the  next  day  the  wives  go  and 
buy  some  more  just  like  the  others." 

"  That  doesn't  make  it  less  than  stealing," 
Miss  Leighton  said,  "nor  you  less  than  a 
thief."  And  he  nodded  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  no  !  It's  stealing,  right  enough, 
and  there's  no  doubt  that  I'm  a  thief, 
only  —  I  have  my  little  distinctions  in 
thieving.  I  dare  say  they'd  be  meaningless 
to  anybody  else." 

Miss  Leighton  went  across  to  the  sofa 
that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  sat 
down  there  with  her  hands  over  her  face. 
She  was  still  so  long  that  the  man  at  length 
made  a  restless  movement,  and  she  dropped 
her  hands  and  looked  up  again. 

"  Are  you  happy,  Harry  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  across  at  him  soberly.  And  he  met 
her  gaze  with  a  kind  of  astojiishment. 

"  Happy  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Are  you  contented  with  this  life 
that  you're  leading  ?  Does  it  satisfy  you  ? 
Do  you  never  want  to  get  back  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  the  Gentleman 
Burglar  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  and  turned 
his  back  and  took  a  step  or  two  away,  with 
his  head  bent  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

She  stood  up. 

"  Because  it's  not  too  late  you  know." 

He  whirled  about,  staring. 

"  Not  too  late  ?  You  must  be  insane  ! 
It's  ten  long  years  too  late." 

But  Miss  Leighton  said — 

"  I  think  not." 

She  looked  a  little  pale  and  breathless. 

"  You  have  been  very  decent  and  generous 
about — about  my  part  in  what  happened 
to  you  ten  years  ago.  You  have  tried  to 
pretend  it  wasn't  very  important.  I  w^ish  I 
could  make  myself  believe  that,  but  I 
can't !  I  can't !  I  know  better.  I  failed  you 
just  when  you  needed  me  most.  I  helped  to 
make  you  what  you — what  you  became.  It 
was  as  much  my  fault  as  it  was  yours." 

The  man  shook  his  head,  but  she  pressed 
on  without  heeding  him — 

"  I  helped  to  drive  you  out  of  the  world — 
your  world.  Why  shouldn't  I  help  to  put 
you  back  into  it  again  ?  " 

''Not  all  the  king's  horses,"  said  the 
Gentleman  Burglar,  with  a  faint  and  mirthless 
smile,  "  nor  all  the  king's  men,  could  do 
that,  my  dear  Alice." 

But  she  struck  her  hands  together 
passionately. 


"  That's  not  true  !  That's  saying  that  no 
man  who  has  strayed  off  the  road  can  ever 
find  his  way  back  on  it  again,  that  no  one 
who  has  done  a  wrong  thing  can  ever  again 
do  right.  That's  absurd,  and  you  know  it 
Harry,  tell  me  something  !  Were  you  truly 
and  honestly  fond  of  me  in  those  old 
days  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Gentleman  Burglar, 
without  looking  up. 

"  And  I,"  Miss  Leighton  said  softly,  "  I 
loved  you,  you  know.  I  loved  you  !  I'll  tell 
you  something  because  I  want  to  be  quite 
frank.  Downstairs  there's  a  man.  If  you 
would  go  to  the  ballroom,  where  they  are 
dancing,  you'd  see  him  standing  about  in 
doorways  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
scowling,  and  he  would  be  scowling  because 
I'm  not  there.  He's  a  good  man,  and  I'm 
fond  of  him.  Once  or  twice  I've  thought  I 
was  fond  enough  to— do  what  he  wanted — 
to  marry  him.  And  then,  for  some  reason, 
I've  found  that  I  couldn't.  I  didn't  know 
what  the  reason  was  then,  but  I  know 
now,  at  last,  and  it's  you  !  " 

"  Me  ? "  said  the  Gentleman  Burglar, 
staring  at  her. 

"  Yes.  You  see,  we  women  are  sentimental 
creatures.  We  never  quite  forget  the  man 
we  loved  first.  We  don't  usually  marry 
him  ;  we  marry  someone  else  who's  quite 
different,  and  whom  we  love  for  a  very 
different  set  of  reasons.  And  we  have  our 
children  and  our  friends — a  whole  busy  life 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  man.  We 
never  see  him  at  all  for  years  and  years,  but 
he  isn't  forgotten,  Harry.  He's  always  there 
in  a  little  dark  room  at  the  back  of  our  minds. 
And  when  we're  quite  alone— when  the 
husband  is  away  somewhere,  and  the  children 
are  in  bed,  and  there's  no  one  about — then 
we  open  the  door  of  that  dark  room  and  go 
in  where  he's  waiting  for  us,  young  and 
handsome  and  eager,  and  ever  so  much  nobler 
than  he  ever  really  was.  And  so  we  have 
our  little  stolen,  harmless  hour  of  romance  ; 
and  no  one  is  any  the  worse  for  it,  and  it 
keeps  Spring  in  our  hearts.  You  were  my 
first  love,  Harry,  and  I've  never  been 
quite  able  to  forget.  I  don't  know  about 
your  side  of  it." 

She  spoke  diffidently  there,  looking  away 
across  the  room — 

"  Men  have  more  in  their  lives ;  they 
forget  more  easily.     Perhaps  you " 

She  spoke  as  if  in  question,  and  the 
Gentleman  Burglar  looked  up  and  down 
again,  and  put  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  I've  never  had  any  hope,"  he  said,  "  of 


**  A  young  woman  .  .  .  stood,  breathing  heavih^,  between  the  curtains,  holding  a  pistol  in  her  right  hand. 
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getting  back  where  I  was  ten  years  ago. 
Tve  tried  to  pat  all  that  ever  happened  in 
those  other  dajs  out  of  my  mind.  I  can't 
say  IVe  succeeded  altogether." 

Miss  Leigh  ton  went  across  to  him  and 
laid  her  hands  against  his  breast. 

"I  might  be  able  to  help  you  forget, 
Harry,"  she  said,  "and  you  might  be 
able  to  help  me  remember — who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  we  could  patch  up,  between  us, 
some  kind  of  a  happiness." 

He  looked  up  at  her  quite  wildly  for  an 
instant,  and  clasped  her  hands  together 
hard  in  his. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you,  Alice  ! "  he 
cried.  "It  would  be  a  blackguard's  trick 
to  take  you  at  your  word  !  But,  oh. 
Heavens,  to  be  out  of  all  this,  and  free 
once  more,  and  safe  and  still !  "  He  turned 
away  towards  the  fireplace  and  laid  his  arms 
upon  the  mantel  there,  and  buried  his  face 
upon  them. 

Miss  Leighton  watched  him  from  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

There  came  the  sound  of  a  low  whistle 
from  outside. 

"What's  that?"  Miss  Leighton  asked, 
and  the  man  raised  his  head  sharply  to 
listen. 

The  whistle  came  again,  and  the  Gentleman 
Burglar  said  in  a  whisper — 

"  I  told  her  to  go  !  I  told  her  to  leave  me 
and  run  for  it !  " 

There  was  the  noise  of  a  little  struggle,  as 
if  hasty  and  violent  hands  were  tearing  at 
the  window  lock,  and  then  a  young  woman 
with  a  pale,  beautiful  face  and  very  large 
dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  a  black  and  gold  brocaded  wrap 
over  a  black  evening-dress,  stood,  breathing 
heavily,  between  the  curtains,  holding  a 
pistol  in  her  right  hand,  half  raised,  against 
lier  body. 

The  man  ran  towards  her,  crying  out  a 
name — 

"  Tanya  !  Tanya  !  I  signalled  to  you  to 
;go.  I  told  you  to  save  yourself.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone,  to  be  taken  ?  " 
the  young  woman  answered  almost  angrily. 
"  What  do  you  think  I  am  ?  "  She  turned 
the  pistol  towards  Miss  Leighton. 

"You  stand  quite  still  where  you  are," 
she  said,  "  and  don't  raise  your  voice ! 
Get  your  gun,  Harry  !  I  have  her  covered  !  " 
She  spoke  fluent  enough  English,  but  with  an 
odd  intonation.  It  was  evident  that  English 
was  not  her  mother-tongue. 

The  man  went  and  pick^4  up  t;b§  gi?igazine 


pistol  that  he  had  dropped  upon  the  floor, 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"You  won't  need  that,"  he  told  the 
new-comer.  "  There  are  only  the  three  of  us 
here.     Was  there  anybody  below  ?  " 

"  Two  men,  behind  the  shrubbery.  Once 
I  thought  they  saw  me,  but  I'm  not  certain." 
She  lowered  her  weapon  slowly  and  as  if  she 
was  not  quite  sure  it  was  a  safe  thing  to  do. 

"  We'd  better  gag  her  and  tie  her  up,"  she 
said,  nodding  towards  Miss  Alice  Leighton, 
and  that  lady  fell  back  a  step  with  an 
exclamation  of  not  unnatural  alarm.  But 
the  man  shook  his  head. 

"It's  someone  I  used  to  know,"  he 
explained,  "  a  long  time  back.  It's  all  right. 
She'll  keep  quiet.     She'll  let  us  get  away." 

"  Will  she  ? "  said  the  young  woman 
sceptically.  "  Then  we'd  better  get  away  at 
once  now,  before  she  changes  her  mind. 
Perhaps  you  think  she  can  be  trusted.  I 
don't." 

Miss  Leighton,  from  the  centre  of  the 
room,  smiled  at  that. 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
trustworthy  enough.  Harry  —  this  gentle- 
man and  I  used  to  be  playmates  when  we 
were  children,  and  afterwards,  up  to  ten 
years  ago,  we  were  very  close  friends.  It 
isn't  likely  that  I  would  do  anything  to  hurt 
him  now,  is  it  ?  Believe  me,  I  want  for 
him  only  the  best,  the  very  best.    Do  you  ? " 

"  Do  I  what  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  only  the  best  for  him  ?  I 
can't  forget  that  you  came  here  to  help  him 
steal."  She  gave  a  sudden  exclamation  and 
moved  a  step  nearer  to  the  young  woman  in 
the  brocade  wrap,  who  shrank  before  her 
back  against  the  window  hangings. 

"He  called  you  Tanya,"  Miss  Leighton 
said.  "  Tanya  is  a  Russian  name,  short  for 
Tatiana.     Are  you  Russian  ?  " 

"Oh,  anything  you  like,"  the  other 
answered  —  "Russian,  Swiss,  Arab,  Fijian. 
Why  ?  " 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  Miss  Leighton  said, 
"  there  was  a  man  in  Paris  who  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  Russian.  He  took  Harry 
Trenton  in  a  time  of  deep  trouble  and  made 
an  outcast  of  him,  a  gambler,  a  thief ■" 

"Alice!  Alice!  said  the  Gentleman 
Burglar  protestingly  from  the  fireplace.  But 
Miss  Leighton  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

"  —  A  law-breaker,  a  criminal.  It  just 
occurred  to  me  that  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
had  something  to  do  with  that  excellent 
household,  too— that  .you  may  have  played 
your  part  in  ruining  a  boy  who  had  gone  to 
you  for  help." 
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The  young  woman  by  the  window  shook 
her  head  and  smiled. 

"  Harry  didn't  say  that  about  my  father. 
You're  making  that  up  as  you  go  along.  My 
father  had  had  misfortunes,  yes.  His  estates 
were  taken  away  from  him,  and  he  was 
exiled  from  Russia.  Do  you  want  to  know 
why  ?  Because  he  treated  his  peasantry  too 
well.  Because  he  was  too  'liberal.'  So, 
after  having  been  rich,  he  was  poor,  and  he 
knew  no  way  of  earning  money.  He  began 
to  play  cards,  and  because  he  played  well  he 
won,  but  he  played  honestly.  And  when 
Harry  asked  to  be  taught,  my  father  taught 
him.  They  both  played  honestly,  but  they 
played  too  well,  and  people  who  lost 
complained,  and  the  police  drove  us  out  of 
Paris.  My  father  was  a  picture  expert  for  a 
while  in  London.  That  was  the  nearest  he 
ever  came  to  being  a  crook. 

''  Well,  I  got  a  place  as  secretary  to  a 
woman — a  lady — no  doubt  she's  a  friend  of 
yours.  I  wasn't  a  bad  secretary.  But  this 
woman's  son,  who  was  a  little  beast,  and  had 
tried  to  make  love  to  me  on  the  sly,  stole 
some  of  his  mother's  pearls  to  pay  off  a  debt — 
one  of  those  debts  he  couldn't  speak  of 
openly.  They  found  the  pearls  gone,  and 
accused  me."  She  struck  herself  upon  the 
breast  with  one  shaking  hand. 

"  They  accused  me,  who  had  never  done 
a  dishonest  thing  nor  thought  a  dishonest 
thought  in  all  my  life  ! 

"  Well,  I  was  poor  and  had  no  friends.  I 
had  been  born  in  a  palace  in  Ukraine,  and 
I  could  have  used  a  title  if  I  chose,  but  I 
had  nobody  to  stand  by  me  then,  and  to  see 
that  justice  was  done  to  me.  They  put  me 
in  gaol  in  the  little  town  near  their  place, 
until  the  trial.  I  had  a  lawyer,  but  he  was 
afraid  of  that  family,  and  didn't  try  to  save 
me.  I  had  a  trial,  but  the  judge  was  afraid, 
and  the  jury  beUeved  what  he  told  them  to 
believe. 

"  The  family  found  out,  before  the  trial, 
who  it  was  that  had  stolen  the  pearls— they 
found  out  that  it  was  their  son— but  they 
couldn't  drop  the  charge  against  me  without 
the  truth  coming  out.  So  they  went  on. 
That  rich  family  and  the  judge  and  two 
lawyers  and  twelve  men,  they  sat  in  a  little 
dusty  room  and  condemned  me  to  prison  to 
save  a  vicious  boy  from  the  punishment  he 
deserved. 

"I  was  in  prison  for  three  years.  When 
1  came  out,  I  found  my  father  dying  and 
Harry  Trenton  at  work  in  a  factory  where 
they  sweated  children  and  young  girls, 

"My  father  died,  and  Harry  and  I  sat 


over  his  body  and  talked.  We  said  Society 
was  a  vile  and  wicked  cheat,  a  thing  that 
made  bargains  and  didn't  keep  them,  a 
devil  that  played  and  didn't  play  fair.  We 
swore  that  we  would  sit  down  at  that  table 
and  play  against  Society  and  beat  it  at  its 
own  crooked  game.  We  had  played  fair  all 
our  lives,  and  we  were  stripped  naked.  Now, 
we  said,  we  would  play  the  game  that  had 
been  played  against  us.  And  we  have  played 
it,  and  I  can  tell  you  we  have  won — we 
have  won  ! " 

The  young  woman  in  black  was  sobbing 
when  she  finished,  and  Miss  Leighton  shook 
a  pitying  head  over  her. 

"  Have  you,  though  ?  Have  you  won, 
my  dear  ?  "  she  asked  sadly.  "  What  sort 
of  a  place  in  the  world  have  you  won  for 
yourselves  ?  Here  you  are,  common  burglars 
- — thieves !  You  came  very  near  being 
captured  to-night.  To-morrow  night,  or  next 
week,  or  next  month,  you  will  be  captured, 
and  you'll  go  back  to  prison  for  a  long 
term. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  possibly 
win  at  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  end  ?  In 
the  end  the  Law  always  wins  —  always, 
always!  You've  been  thinking  of  Society 
as  a  kind  of  devilish  human  being  who 
hated  you  and  worked  against  you.  But 
Society  is  a  Juggernaut,  a  machine,  a  great 
thing  without  eyes  or  thoughts  or  a  soul, 
that  rolls  on  and  on,  and  sometimes  people 
get  caught  under  it  and  crushed." 

Miss  Leighton  went  nearer  to  that  beauti- 
ful young  woman  in  black. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said  to  you  a  little 
while  ago.  It  was  cruel.  I'd  take  it  back 
if  I  could.  You  have  had  a  terrible  life,  and 
I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  don't 
see  any  hope  in  what  you're  doing  now.  I 
don't  see  any  hope  either  for  you  or  for 
Harry  Trenton." 

"There  isn't  any,"  the  Russian  girl 
answered,  in  a  lifeless  tone.  "  I  thought  I 
was  being  revenged  for  what  I  had  suffered  ; 
but  revenge  is  no  good,  and  we're  always 
in  danger." 

"You'd  like  to  see  Harry  out  of  it, 
wouldn't  you  ? "  Miss  Leighton  said,  and 
the  Russian  nodded  her  bent  head. 

"Yes— oh,  yes!" 

"  Even  if — you  had  to  lose  him  ?  " 

She  looked  up  once  and  down  again. 

''  I  want  whatever 's  best  for  Harry." 

"  You  see,"  Miss  Leighton  said,  with  an  odd 
air  of  embarrassment,  "  I'm  rather  well  off, 
and  Harry  and  I  were  very  fond  of  each 
other  once.    That  was  a  long  time  ago,  when 
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you  were  a  little  girl,  but  it  doesn't  seem  so 
very  long  to  me.  We  were  talking  about  it 
before  jou  arrived.  I  asked  him  to  come 
back  to  me." 

The  Russian  girl  looked  at  Miss  Leighton 
and  from  her  to  the  man  who  stood  beside 
the  mantel  with  bent  head. 

"  He  didn't  say  he  would  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No,"  Miss  Leighton  answered.  ''No. 
But  he  will." 

She,  too,  turned  to  look  at  the  Gentleman 
Burglar,  and  he,  as  if  he  recognised  that  this 
was  his  great  moment,  and  that  all  his  after- 
life hung  upon  it,  stood  upright  and  lifted  his 
face.     He  looked  like  a  man  under  torture. 

"  I'm  so  tired,"  he  said,  "  of  this  eternal 
dodging  and  hiding.  I'm  so  sick  of  going 
into  houses  through  an  upper  window.  I'd 
like  to  be  hke  other  people  for  a  little  while, 
and  go  in  by  the  door." 

The  Russian  girl  went  across  to  him 
slowly.  He  saw  her  coming.  He  turned 
his  eyes  to  her  and  met  her  eyes,  and  he 
spoke  her  name  under  his  breath — 

"  Tanya  !  " 

*'  It's  all  right,  Harry,"  the  Russian  girl 
said.  "  Don't  look  at  me  like  that !  It's 
all  right.  You're  doing  the  sensible  thing. 
She — she  told  the  truth  a  minute  back. 
The  game  Ave  have  been  playing  is  no  good. 
It  ends  in  prison.  You're  right  to  get  out 
of  it  while  you  can." 

"  Tanya  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  whisper.  But 
she  shook  her  head  and  turned  away  towards 
the  window,  and  then  all  at  once  halted 
and  stood  still. 

"  There's  someone  coming  !  "  she  said. 

She  had  left  the  window  open  behind  the 
drawn  curtains  at  her  hasty  entrance.  All 
three  of  them  could  hear  the  sound  of  low 
voices  from  outside,  and  presently  a  man 
saying— 

"  Here's  a  window  open.  They  must  'ave 
gone  in  here." 

"  The  lights  !  "  Trenton  whispered,  and 
Miss  Leighton  ran  silently  across  the  room 
to  the  switch  and  turned  it. 

"  They've  switched  the  lights  off,"  the 
man's  voice  said  outside,  and  the  window 
curtains  were  parted  and  the  cold  white  rays 
of  an  electric  lamp  flashed  into  the  room 
and  swept  back  and  forth  across  it. 

One  of  the  two  men  in  the  window  shouted 
out  urgently — 

"  The  fellow  has  a  gun  !  Shoot  him  ! 
Shoot  him  quick  !  " 

There  was  a  quick  patter  of  muffled  running 
steps,  the  flash  and  roar  of  a  shot,  and  then 
the  lights  went  on  again. 


Then  the  Russian  girl,  catching  at  Trenton 
with  her  hands  to  save  herself,  slipped  gently 
to  her  knees  and  crumpled  up  on  the  floor. 

That  seemed  to  release  Miss  Leigh  ton's 
tongue. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried  out,  in 
a  voice  that  had  a  splendid  effect  of  anger 
and  outrage.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
breaking  into  my  room  at  this  hour  and 
shooting  at  me  and  at  the  other  guests  of 
the  house  ?  "  She  pointed  at  the  foremost 
man.  "  You're  not  a  thief.  You're  not  a 
burglar.  I  know  you.  You're  one  of  the 
fi^ardeners.  What  in  the  world  are  you 
about  ?  " 

She  ran  to  where  Harry  Trenton  was 
kneeling  over  the  Russian  girl. 

"  Is  she  hit,  Harry  ?  Have  they  shot 
her  ? " 

"  Hit  ?  Shot  ?  No— oh,  no  !  She  was 
frightened.  She  fainted."  He  moved  a 
little  so  that  his  back  was  tow^ards  the  men 
in  the  window,  and  his  body  shielded  the 
girl's  head  from  their  sight. 

"Send  those  bungling  idiots  away,  and 
fetch  some  water." 

The  gardener  in  the  window  was  babbhng 
in  his  fright  about  how  he  and  the  special 
constable  had  thought  they  saw  someone  on 
the  ledge  outside  the  window  of  this  wing, 
and  the  window  was  open,  and  the  gentleman 
yonder  had  a  gun  and  all ;  and,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  ma'am,  had  he  killed  the  lady  ? 

"No,  you  haven't,"  Miss  Leighton  said 
severely.  "  But  you  might  have.  Now, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  go  away  before  you've 
attracted  attention  or  done  any  more  harm  ! 
And  let  tliis  be  a  lesson  to  you,  please  ! " 

The  two  men,  reduced  to  shaky  whispers, 
withdrew,  breathing  apologies  and  prayers 
not  to  be  informed  on,  and  Miss  Leighton 
shut  the  window  behind  them.  She  turned 
back,  and  Harry  Trenton  was  holding  the 
Russian  in  his  arms  and  prodding  delicately 
with  his  fingers  at  tlie  side  of  her  head. 

"  She  ran  in  front  of  me  !  "  he  said,  hi  a 
broken  voice.  "  She  saw  the  fellow's  gun 
and  ran  in  front  of  me  to  save  my  life,  and 
they  came  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
killing  her.  The  bullet  grazed  her  head, 
above  the  ear.  Get  me  some  water  and  your 
smelling-salts,  if  you  have  any." 

She  brought  him  what  he  wanted,  and 
then  knelt  beside  Trenton. 

"  You're  sure  there  is  no  fracture  ?  "  He 
shook  his  head. 

"  She's  just  stunned — as  if  she'd  been  hit 
with  a  ciub.  She's  coming  round  now. 
Tanya  !     Tanya  !  " 
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Tbe  girl  opened  her  eyes,  moaned  a  little, 
and  closed  them  again. 

The  Gentleman  Burglar  laid  his  face  against 
her  cheek  and  suddenly  caught  her  once 
more  up  into  his  arms.  Across  her  lax  body 
he  faced  Miss  Leighton.  There  were  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

"  She  came  back  here  when  she  might 
have  got  clean  away,"  he  said.  *'  She  thought 
I  was  in  danger,  and  she  came  back  to  save 
me  or  to  be  taken  with  me.  And  when  that 
gardener  fired  at  me  just  now,  she  tried 
to  die  in  my  place  !  Heavens,  she  might 
be  lying  here  dead  !  "  He  bent  his  face 
over  the  girl's  face  again,  and  her  eyes  were 
open,  dark  and  tender  and  shining,  looking 
up  at  him. 

"  I  love  her  !  "  he  cried  suddenly  to  the 
other  woman.  '*  I  love  her  !  Do  you  hear  ? 
Fve  loved  her  always,  all  these  ten  years, 
ever  since  I  first  saw  her  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  with  her  hair  down.  I  didn't  know  it 
before,  but  I  know  it  now.   Tanya  !  Tanya  !  " 

Miss  Leighton  listened  from  a  little 
distance  with  a  still  face. 

"You've  changed  your  mind,  then,"  she 
said  presently.  "  You've  changed  your  mind, 
Harry,  about— leaving  this  life  and  coming 
back  to  me  ?  " 

The  Grentleman  Burglar  smiled  at  her  over 
the  Russian  girl's  body. 

"  You  see,  there  were  some  things  I  didn't 
know  then.  But  I  know  them  now,  and 
everything  all  over  the  world  is  quite 
difPerent." 

The  girl  in  his  arms  stirred,  and  he  drew 
her  closer. 

"  I  said  I  was  tired  of  all  this  dodging  and 
hiding  and  cHmbing  in  at  windows  to  steal. 
Well,  I  am.  I'm  going  to  chuck  it.  You're 
right  about  what  it's  sure  to  end  in.  It  ends 
in  prison,  but  Tanya  and  I  are  going  to  turn 
off  before  we  come  to  the  end.  We're  going 
to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  we're  going 
down  to  a  little  place  in  the  country  that  I 
know  of,  where  there  has  never  been  a  pearl 
necklace  nor  a  burglar  since  time  began. 

"We're  going  to  stay  down  there  for  a 
month,  and  then  I  am  coming  back  to  look 
for  a  job.  There  must  be  somebody  among 
all  my  friends  who'll  give  me  a  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  I  didn't  look  my 
^nends  up  before  because  I  was  proud.  I 
thought  they'd  behaved  badly  to  me  when 
I  was  in  trouble.  Well,  that  kind  of  pride 
looks  small  to  me  now.  I've  got  a  better 
kmd." 

He  stood  up  and  raised  the  Russian  girl  to 


her  feet.  She  was  still  very  white,  and  looked 
a  little  dizzy.  She  went  with  uncertain 
steps  across  the  room  to  Miss  Leighton. 

''  Don't  listen  to  him  !  "  she  said.  "  He's 
saying  all  that  because  he's  sorry  for  me. 
To-morrow  I'll  send  him  back  to  you,  I 
promise." 

Miss  Leighton  took  the  girl  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her. 

"  You  couldn't,  my  dear !  He  wouldn't 
come.  And,  if  he  did,  I  should  hate  him 
for  it.  When  tw^o  people  love  each  other 
as  much  as  you  do,  they  belong  together, 
and  nobody  else  in  all  the  world  matters 
the  least  bit.  I  must  get  you  out  of  the 
house  safely.  Oh ,  by  the  way,  how^  did  you 
come  here  ?     Did  you  walk  ?  " 

"  We've  a  motor  down  beyond  the 
gardens,"  Trenton  said. 

"  Good  !  I  think  I'll  just  call  my  maid. 
She  will  know  a  way  out." 

She  rang,  and  presently  a  maid  came  to 
the  door,  and  Miss  Leighton  met  her. 

"  Gisele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.~er— Southwick 
are  going  home  early,  and  want  to  leave 
the  house  without  the  other  guests  seeing 
them.  Do  you  know  a  door  somewhere  at 
the  back  ?  " 

The  maid  said  there  was  a  little  door  at 
the  back  of  this  wing  leading  to  the  gardens, 
and  Miss  Leighton  turned,  smihng,  back  to 
the  two  others.     "  Are  you  ready  ?     Yes  ?  " 

"  All  ready,  thank  you  !  "  the  Russian  girl 
said,  and  held  out  her  hand  ;  but  Miss 
Leighton  once  more  took  her  into  her  arm: 
and  kissed  lier  on  both  cheeks. 

''  Please  !  You'll  be  very  happy,  won't 
you  ?  I  want  you  both  to  be  happy.  And 
when  you  come  up  from  that  nice  place  in 
the  country,  I  want  to  see  you.  Good-bye, 
my  dear  !     Good-bye,  Harry  !  " 

He  wrung  her  hand. 

"  I  can't  say  very  much,  but — but  you're 
a  good  fellow,  Alice — the  best  in  the  world— 
and  I  shan't  forget  it !  " 

So  the  two  who  had  come  there  to  steal 
went  empty-handed  out  after  the  maid  who 
was  to  guide  them,  and  the  door  closed. 

Miss  Leighton  stood  still  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  crossed  the  room  to  the  fireplace. 
There  was  only  a  very  faint  red  glow  left 
there  now  ;  the  embers  had  crumbled  to 
grey  ashes.  Miss  Leighton  looked  down  at 
them,  and  put  out  one  foot  to  stir  a  coal 
that  lay  apart  from  the  others.  And  all  at 
once  she  shivered  and  drew  the  thin  silk 
dressing-gown  closer  about  her. 

**  It's  cold  in  here  !  "  Miss  Leighton  said. 


GERMANY'S    RAILWAY    GRIP 


ON   ASIA   MINOR 

By   L-   MORTON 


"  y~x  RIYE  Eastward  !  ''  was  the 
I  I  Bismarckian  legend  of  a  policy  of 
expansion  primarily  necessitated 
by  Germany's  growing  economic  pressure  at 
home — a  pressure  dating  from  1871,  when, 
laden  wuth  rich  spoils  of  a  shattered  and 
pillaged  empire,  the  new-born  Germanic 
Power  sought  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 


population  by  inter-marriage,  naturalisation, 
or  dena.  lonalisation,  which  elsewhere,  notably 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  has  cost  the 
Fatherland  thousands  of  an  emigrant  surplus 
population.  West  of  the  Rhine  such  a 
dumping-ground  was  out  of  question  because 
of  French  antipathy.  So,  too,  with  the 
Slav,  and    the  eternal  Alps  are   a  physical 
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for  nascent  industries  and  imperative  national 
aspirations.  For  Bismarck's  idea  aimed  at 
the  realisation  of  what,  in  a  progressive  age, 
may  rightly  be  considered  as  lawful  economic 
development,  pacific  rather  than  militant, 
imperialistic,  yet  having  in  view  a  nationalistic 
ascendency  over  people  and  affairs  within 
specified  areas  of  the  globe,  not  a  plan  of 
systematic  annihilation  of  nations  for  the 
sake  of  one  such  as  Kaiserism  to-day  desires. 
Why  the  IronChancellorchose  the  smiling 
East  is  logically  explained.  A  German 
colony  in  a  Moslem  State  would  preserve 
intact  its  national  characteristics  and  culture 
without    fear   of    absorption    in    the    local 


barrier  which,  from  the  days  of  Ancient 
Rome,  has  set  a  limit  to  the  warlike  dwellers 
in  the  German  forests. 

Hence  th e  ''Drang  nach  Osten:'  The  reign 
of  Abdul  Hamid  witnessed  the  initial  stages 
of  this  grandiose  plan.  The  Turkish  consti- 
tution was,  if  read  between  the  lines,  a 
measure  intended  to  confirm  its  efforts  ;  but 
the  Balkan  War  intervened  to  confront 
Germanic  tendencies  with  Pan-Slavist  am- 
bitions, and  in  this  game  of  cross-purposes 
the  new  Balkan  constellation  converted  mto 
an  awkward  stumbling-block  what  previously 
had  been  the  stepping-stone  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  definite  policy. 
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True,  a  railvTay  in  which  Austro-German 
share  capital  was  largely  interested — the 
Oriental  line  linking  up  Constantinople  with 
Central  Europe — was  of  some  service  to  the 
Teutonic  cause,  but  the  new  Balkan  map 
formed  an  unbridgeable  chasm  between 
Danube  and  Bosphorus. 


government,  and,  by  means  of  a  scheme  to 
colonise  and  develop  Asia  Minor,  conspired 
to  found  a  world-empire  outrivalling  that  of 
Caesar. 

For  what  has  been  the  objective  of  this 
"  Drang  nach  Osten "  since  His  Prussian 
Majesty  appeared    before    the    footlights  ? 
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Bismarck  conceived  a  pacific  plan  of 
legitimate  expansion.  Had  he  continued  to 
preside  over  Germanic  destinies,  perhaps  the 
actual  War  might  not  have  been  waged, 
^eldom  has  history  witnessed  so  great  a 
oeparture  from  first  principles  as  when 
William  II.  usurped  the  reins   of   absolute 


Certainly  no  pacific  policy,  having  for 
ultimate  aim  the  improvement  of  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  God's  earth. 

No ;  it  was  to  secure  an  economic  foothold 
so  as  eventually  to  acquire  a  political 
ascendency  from  which  Berlin  should  build 
a  new  Eurasian  Empire  upon  the  ruins  of 
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social  and  political  institutions,  and  subject 
them  to  the  co-ordination  of  a  cential 
political  system.  The  magnetic  pole,  then, 
of  Germany's  Wanderlust,  the  goal  of  her 
national  aspira- 
tions, lay  towards 
the  sun-rising,  a 
quite  unnatural 
tendency,  seeing 
that  the  progress 
of  the  world  has 
always  been  in  the 
opposite  direction  ; 
and  the  Roman 
road  being  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the 
German  engineer 
early  set  himself  the 
task  of  building  in 
what  he  dubbed  the 
Bosphor-Provinz 
a  network  of 
German  railways 
— a  network  that 
Kaiser  ism  antici- 
pated would,  in  Mx\AN  s 
due   season,    carry 

German  armies  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
Ancient  Eoman  world.  Such,  then,  was 
the  leit-motiv  underlying  the  conception  of  the 
Anatolian  railway,  the  Bagdad  concession, 
and  the  Hedjaz  Via  Sacra,  or  pilgrim  road. 


The  Anatolian  line  has  an  imposing 
terminus  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  sheltered 
from  the  southerly  wind  by  a  solid  break- 
water opposite  the  Ottoman  capital.     It  was 
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originally  a  purely  local  railway,  used  by  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  to  journey  to  and  from  the 
Imperial  hunting-box  at  Ismidt,  and  worked 
at  a  loss  by  a  Franco-British  company.  Bufc 
this  was  before  the  advent  of  "William  the 
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Bagman,"  who,  witli  an  eye  to  business,  secured 
jrom  Abdul  Hamid  the  charter  to  build  a 
hue  from  Haidar  Pasha  to  Angora,  a  distance 
of  858  miles,  and  from  Eski  Sbehir  to  Konia, 
288^  miles. 

The  Emperor  William^s  next  visit  booked 
fclie  Bagdad  line,  over  which  Europe  has 
wrangled  for  well-nigh  a  decade,  the  Germans 
desmng  French  and  British  capital  to  finance 
a  scheme  wherein  they  alone  were  primarily 
mterested.  The  terms  of  the  concession,  it 
^ay  be  recalled,  provided  for  the  extension 


of  the  Anatolian  line  from  Konia  to  Bagdad 
and  Basra,  via  Adana  and  Mossul,  with  branch 
lines  and  an  optional  annexe  to  ports  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  total  extension  of  520  miles. 
As  far  as  this  option  was  concerned,  a  tri- 
partite arrangement  was  concluded  in  1913, 
whereby  the  concession  was  modified  in 
favour  of  a  preferential  treatment  of  British 
titular  priority  in  the  Gulf,  the  Kovveit 
section  to  be  built  by  Britain,  and  priority  of 
rights  to  be  respected.  Bulgurlu  was  the  last 
station  reached,  distant  125  miles  from  Konia, 
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and,  despite  the  War,  tunnelling  is  proceeding 
through  the  Taurus  rauge,  forming  the  great 
division  between  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian 
systems. 

But  the  Anatolian  and  Bagdad  lines  were 
merely  links  in  the  great  chain  of  German 


starting  from  Damascus,  is  812  miles.  Its 
conception  is  commonly  attributed  to  Izzet 
Pasha,  Abdul  Hamid's  favourite  chamberlain, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
German  military  influence  was  largely  brought 
to  bear  on  this  scheme,  seeing  that  German 
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railway  enterprise  in  the  Near  East — a  chain 
which,  if  completed,  would  represent  a  total 
length  of  7,776  miles,  one  trunk  line  running 
east  and  the  other  south.  For  one  must  not 
forget  the  Hedjaz  railway  which,  if  completed, 
would  link  up  Stambul  with  Medina  via  the 
Cilician  Gates.    The  total  length  of  this  line, 


engineers   and  locomotives  were  principally 
employed. 

The  necessary  funds  were  provided  by  tbe 
piety  of  pilgrims,  and  the  railway  was  built 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  considering  the 
difficulties — climatic,  physical,  and  political—- 
that  w^re  encountered,  notably  the  lack  of 
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drinking  water.  The  Ishmaelite,  too,  was  a 
constant  annoyance,  and  had  to  be  bribed 
wherever  or  whenever  the  Sultan's  troops 
were  not  able  to  overawe  him.  For  the 
Bedouin    objected    to    the   railway  passing 


carrying  troops  to  Sinai  from  Maan,  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  Maan,  by  the 
by,  a  branch  line  is  now  under  construction 
towards  the  Suez  Canal — an  undertaking 
which  must  necessarily  hang  fire  in  view  of 
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through  their  territories  becanse  it  competed 
jm  the  old  caravan  traffic  as  well  as  with 
rormer  receipts  from  pilgrims.  Originallv  a 
new  pilgrim  road  to  Mecca,  the  Hedjaz  line 
subsequently  became    a    strategic  line  for 


Turkey's  need  for  reinforcements  nearer  her 
threatened  capital,  let  alone  the  risk  and 
expense  of  the  undertaking. 

Various  branches   are   tributaries   to   the 
trunk  lines,  such  as   the   Beirut-Damascus 
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(96  miles),  the  Rayak-Aleppo  (298  miles), 
the  Jaffa- Jerusalem  (54  miles),  the  Haifa- 
Dera'a  (105  miles),  and  we  ought  to  include 
under  this  head  the  Smjrna-Aidin,  the 
Smyrna-Kassaba,  the  Alashehr- Afiun  Kara 
Hissar,  and  the  Mudania  -  Brusa  hnes, 
which,  although  owned  by  different  foreign 
companies,  would  certainly  be  absorbed  by 
the  Teuton  octopus  financed  by  the  Deutsche- 
Bank  and  other  strong  financial  groups. 

Of  the  several  German  lines  above-named, 
the  Smyrna- Aidin,  the  Haidar  Pasha-Konia, 
and  the  Smyrna-Kassaba  lines  work  under  a 
kilometric  guarantee  paid  by  the  Ottoman 
Public  Debt,  which  in  1913  stood  at 
£311,888,  a  notable  decrease  and  a  sign  of 
growing  prosperity. 

On  the  eve  of  the  general  War  several 
schemes — the  last  that  of  the  French  Bank 
Perrier — for   further  railway  work   in  Asia 


Minor  fell  through,  although  various  routes 
had  been  prospected  for  and  mapped  out. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
railways  in  Asia  Minor  is  that  none  of  them 
have  yet  invaded  the  Black  Sea  region,  but 
appear  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  Russian 
lines. 

With  a  devastating  war  raging  through 
Europe,  this  is  no  time  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
future  of  railway  enterprise  in  Turkey,  for, 
in  common  with  many  other  matters,  this  is 
a  point  to  be  settled  by  the  pending  issues. 

If  the  Central  Empires  w^ere  to  end  the 
War  victoriously,  we  should  forfeit  the  strong 
position  w^hich  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  Near 
East  since  1675,  and  Germany  could  acquire 
a  sphere  of  influence  over  a  rich  territory  of 
71(),221  square  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
political  care  of  approximately  20  millions  of 
people. 


IN   AUTUMN. 


I    OVE  is  a  flame  for  ever  ascending, 
■-^    And  life  but  a  smoke  in  the  will  of  the  wind ; 
All  that  our  wit  and  our  wealth  have  designed 
Is  a  tale  that  is  told— but  love  is  unending. 

The  riches  of  soul  are  gained  by  the  spending, 
And  lost  when  the  heat  of  its  fire  is  declined. 
Love  is  a  flame  for  ever  ascending, 
And  life  but  a  smoke  in  the  will  of  the  wind. 


The  gods  have  passed  through  the  woodlands,  lending 

Their  glory  to  burn  in  the  leaves  behind : 

We  fall  as  the  leaves,  yet  love  is  kind, 

And  we  know  throughout  our  life's  descending 

Love  is  a  flame  for  ever  ascending. 

REGINALD    L.    HINE. 


VISION 

By  W.  DOUGLAS  NEWTON 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Crombie 


Is  HE  liner  towered 
above  the  quaj-side 
like  the  great 
curtain  -  wall  of  a 
fortress*  She  was  a 
brave  ship,  painted 
black  and  red  and 
white,  and  her  two 
huge  funnels  were 
butf.  About  her 
was  the  quickening 
music  of  hissing  steam.  Men  went  into  her 
and  came  out  of  her,  moving  quickly  up  and 
down  the  gang-planks.  Derrick-arms,  swing- 
ing as  if  by  magic,  sent  bales  dropping  like 
giant  spiders,  swiftly  and  without  noise, 
into  the  huge  depth  of  her  holds.  From  her 
side  sprang  eternally  gushing  jets  of  water, 
and  about  her  was  the  heady  smell  of  the 
sea,  the  salt  tang  and  engine  oil,  the  faint 
reek  of  tar  and  the  clinging  odour  of  iron. 

Xavier  Bermingham  looked  up  at  the 
ship  and  felt  how  small  he  was.  He  felt, 
too,  that  passionate  tug  at  the  heart  that 
comes  when  great  ships  lie  near  and  the 
wide  sea  calls  from  the  offing.  But,  more 
than  any  of  these  things,  the  memory  of 
his  dream  came  to  him  and  stirred  him  so 
poignantly  that  he  felt  he  must  cry  out. 

The  shipping  clerk  at  his  elbow  grinned, 
and  said  with  a  proprietorial  accent— 
"  Fine  boat,  eh  ?  She's  our  crack." 
"She's  wonderful,"  said  Xavier — "  wonder- 
ful !  "  Somehow  her  wonder  was  mixed  with 
the  wonder  of  his  dream,  and  he  was  wrung 
with  pain  and  pleasure  in  a  way  altogether 
disturbing. 

"  She's  bound  for  the  Plate,"  said  the 
clerk.  "Lisbon,  y'know,  Canaries,  Rio, 
Monte  Video,  and  then  Buenos  Aires, 
i^attling  good  trip." 

"Splendid  trip,"  breathed  Xavier.  His 
^^^^ggy  figure  was  quivering.  Why  was  it 
that  the  name  "  Rio  "  made  his  blood  take 
nre  ?  Was  Rio  in  the  dream  ?  There 
were  no  names  in  the  dream,  but  somehow 


Rio  played  with  the  vibrating  strings  of  the 
heart  as  a  bow  plays  upon  the  gut  of  a 
violin. 

"  Come  along,"  jerked  the  clerk.  "  We'll 
go  over  her.  You  must  see  her  palm  lounge. 
It's  the  best  thing  of  its  kind."  The  master- 
at-arms  nodded  and  let  them  by  as  they 
reached  the  gang-plank.  Xavier  mounted 
it.  The  smell  of  the  sea  and  of  ships 
caught  him  as  he  came  to  the  deck.  The 
wonderful  glamour  of  his  dream  seemed  to 
be  of  that  smell,  and  to  be  pouring  in  upon 
him  and  overwhelming  his  senses.  The  ship 
was  calling  to  him,  and  the  sea.  His  dream 
seemed  to  clamour  :  "  I  am  here.  I  am  here. 
This  is  the  way  to  me.  Come  !  Come  1 " 
Xavier  trembled  with  the  passionate  appeal 
of  this  urgent  voice.  The  shipping  clerk 
was  speaking — 

"  Funny  thing,  but  I  can  go  on  her  if  I 
like.  Fact — they  want  me  to  go.  The 
ship's  clerk  was  taken  ill  this  morning,  and 
they're  rushing  about  like  billy-o,  looking  for 
another." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Xavier,  in  his  deep  voice. 
"  Oh  !  "  And  his  dark  Spanish-looking  eyes 
said:  "What  luck— what  splendid  luck!" 
The  shipping  clerk  made  a  tiny  grimace 
answering  that  look. 

''They  don't  take  wives,"  he  said,  "and 
Fm  married.  Fd  like  to  go,  but  I  can't 
leave  home.  It's  rough  luck,  but  there  it 
is.  They're  wild  about  it.  Y'see,  it  ain't 
easy  to  get  a  chap  at  short  notice."  He 
stopped  Xavier  at  a  door.  "  This  is  where 
I'd  pig."  They  looked  into  the  cramped 
but  cosy  cabin.     "  Rather  comfy,  eh  ?  " 

Xavier  looked  in.  The  workmanlike 
compactness  of  the  cabin  made  him  shiver 
with  desire.  How  it  pulled  him,  that 
cabin  !  And  how  his  dream  rose  up  about 
him  like  an  enrapturing  and  enervating 
perfume,  weakening  resistance,  bidding 
him  "  Come  !  Come  !  "  Already  he  had 
forgotten  the  ledger  desk  he  had  won  his 
way    to    through    seven     years    of    steady 
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grinding ;  already  he  had  forgotten  the 
City,  his  two  rooms  in  Cambei:vvell,  and 
the  girl  who  he  fancied  would  marry  him 
as  soon  as  she  became  tired  of  music- 
halls  and  Cinderella  dances  and  afternoons 
on  the  river  or  at  Earl's  Court.  He 
remembered  his  dream  only,  and  all  the 
quick  colours  of  it.  His  dream  seemed  to 
be  shrined  in  that  little  poky,  cosy  cabin. 
The  shipping  clerk  was  telhng  him  how 
"  soft "  the  job  was,  what  an  easy  and  gay 
time  the  possession  of  a  wife  prevented 
him  having.  Xavier  heard,  but  heard 
it  through  the  veils  of  glamour. 

A  round,  thick  man  came  stamping 
towards  them  along  the  passage-way.  The 
gold  braid  on  his  coat  told  that  he  was  an 
officer,  the  look  of  determined  good  humour 
on  his  face  proclaimed  that  his  rank  was 
purser.  As  he  drew  level,  he  smiled  like  a 
man  suddenly  free  of  worry. 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "youVe  changed  your 
mind,  then,  Fletcher  ?  You  are  going  to 
sail  with  us  to-day,  after  all  ?  " 

The  clerk  shook  his  head. 

"  Sorry,  Mr.  Burke.  I'm  not.  I  wish  I 
could." 

The  purser  frowned.  He  turned  from 
the  clerk  and  fixed  on  Xavier  a  glance  both 
questioning  and  appraising. 

"  You've  brought  this  young  man  along, 
instead,"  he  said  starfclingly,  "That's  top- 
hole."  He  spoke  to  Xavier,  his  eyes  genial 
after  his  survey.  "  I  say,  we're  in  an  awful 
mess — terribly  behind,  ye  know.  Could 
you " 

Xavier  heard  the  shipping  clerk  gasp  at 
the  purser's  mistake ;  something  within 
himself  seemed  to  gasp,  too.  But  it  was  a 
weak,  feeble  something,  swaddled  in  the 
veils  of  the  enormously  distant  past  of 
yesterday.  It  was  not  of  him  ;  it  was 
l3ehind  him.  All  that  he  felt  7ioiv  was  the 
glowing  passion  of  his  dream,  the  aching 
pull  of  the  sea  and  of  ships  ;  and  all  he 
heard  was  that  something  calling  him,  calling 
him  with  a  siren's  voice  from  across  the  seas. 
As  the  purser  spoke  and  looked  at  him  with 
his  jolly,  questioning  eyes,  he  moved  one  step 
forward,  as  though  separating  himself  for 
ever  from  his  old  life,  and  a  queer,  firm  voice 
issued  from  his  lips — 

"I'll  get  to  work  at  once,  sir,"  he  said. 
And  Fletcher  gasped  again. 

"  Oh,  good  man  !  "  laughed  the  purser. 
"That's  the  style.  It's  a  rush,  though. 
What  about  gear  ?  " 

Fletcher,  in  amazement,  was  stuttering  : 
"I    say — I   say,    old    man "      Xavier's 


eyes  came  round  to  Fletcher,  beating  down 
all  explanation,  all  argument. 

"Fletcher  will  see  my  landlady  and  get 
her  to  send  along  my  gear,"  he  said  calmly. 

"I  say — I  say,  old "  stuttered  Fletcher. 

"  A  tin  box  and  a  Gladstone  bag,"  insisted 
Xavier.  "I'll  give  you  some  cash  to  square 
her." 

Fletcher  fell  back  a  step.  "  You're  really 
going,  then  ?  "  he  cried. 

And  Xavier  Bermingham  answered,  with  a 
fine  note  in  his  voice,  a  fine  light  in  his  eyes  : 
"  I'm  really  going."  But  he  was  saying  to 
something  in  his  heart,  not  "  I'm  going," 
but  "  I'm  coming  !  I'm  coming  !  "  He 
said  to  the  purser :  "  111  be  a  bit  green  to 
begin  ;  this  is  my  first  berth  aboard  ship. 
But  I've  ^vorked  my  way  up  through  the 
books  of  a  big  London  firm  from  office-boy 
to  ledger  clerk.  I'll  soon  get  the  hang  of 
things." 

"  Oh,  rather,"  said  the  purser,  who  was 
quite  pleased.  "  It  isn't  at  all  hard.  But 
I  say,  Fletcher,  could  you  show  him  the 
ropes  ?  Half  an  hour  will  do  it.  I'm  so 
infernally  rushed." 

Fletcher  showed  Xavier  the  ropes.  But 
he  started  by  protesting  and  arguing  when 
they  were  alone.  What  about  the  job  in 
London  ?  he  w^anted  to  know. 

"  I'm  chucking  it,"  said  Xavier.  "  I've 
always  hated  it,  and  I'll  chuck  it.  I'll  write 
a  letter." 

Fletcher  went  on  protesting.  Even  as 
he  coached  Xavier  in  ship's  clerk  work  he 
protested. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  cried.  "  I  don't 
like  it,  old  man.  It's  madness  chucking  a 
good,  certain  job  for  this." 

"  I've  always  hated  it,"  answered  Xavier. 
"  And  I've  got  to  go — I've  got  to  go  ! " 
The  rich  emotion  of  his  dream  had  kindled 
knowledge  within  him,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  right. 

"  Mad  !  "  cried  Fletcher.  "  Mad  !  "  Ho 
sought  in  his  mind  for  explanations.  "  It's 
the  mad  Irish  blood  in  you,"  he  affirmed 
decisively. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Xavier.  "  Perhaps  some- 
thing deeper.  There's  Spanish  blood  in  me, 
too — Armada  blood.  You  can  see  that  in 
my  skin,  in  my  eyes.  A  lot  of  Irishmen  are 
like  me,  especially  Irishmen  who  came  from 
seaboard  towns.  My  grandfather  came  to 
England  from  a  seaboard  town.  Perhaps 
the  South's  pulling  me." 

"Hey?"  cried  Fletcher.  He  didn't 
understand  at  all. 

"If    there    is    Spanish    blood    in    me," 
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explained  Xavier,  speaking  slowly,  as  though 
more  desirous  of  piecing  together  the 
meaning  of  his  dream  than  of  convincing 
Fletcher — "  if  there's  Spanish  blood  in  me, 
then  it  is  the  blood  of  a  seaman,  a  rover — 
one  of  the  men  of  the  Armada,  you  know. 
Perhaps  that  man  sailed  the  South  Seas, 
knew  them,  felt  the  pull  of  'em.     Perhaps 

that   man   did   something   there "     He 

glanced  at  the  shipping  clerk.  Fletcher  was 
gazing  at  him  with  the  gaze  of  a  man  who 
was  listening  to  the  talk  of  an  amiable 
lunatic.  Fletcher's  agnostic  glance  killed  all 
thought  of  confession.  No,  he  could  not 
tell  his  dream  to  a  man  like  that.  He  ended 
lamely  :  "  It's  just  my  idea  of  it.  One  has 
to  explain  how  one  gets  a  pull  like  this. 
Nothing  in  the  idea,  probably." 

"  It's  idiotic,"  commented  Fletcher.  "  The 
whole  business  is  idiotic."  He  realised  at 
last  the  utter  futility  of  reasoning.  "I'll 
get  your  gear,"  he  said.  "  You've  got  the 
hang  of  this  job  now.  I  suppose  the  letter 
to  your  firm  will  be  ready  when  I  get  back  ?  " 
He  went  away  with  an  air  of  injury. 

That  night  the  liner  was  working  down 
the  French  coast  in  calm  weather,  and  in  his 
bunk  Xavier  was  dreaming  his  dream. 

It  was  the  same  dream,  the  old  dream, 
and  he  knew  every  phase  of  it,  but,  for  all 
that,  it  was  new.  It  was  more  vivid,  more 
real ;  its  bright  colours  were  more  trans- 
lucent, more  quickening.  It  was  not  that 
there  was  anything  fresh  to  see,  only  he 
seemed  to  see  the  old  details  better.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  come  closer  and  could  see 
them  with  a  keener  eye,  a  finer  sense  of 
appreciation. 

It  was  ever  the  same  dream.  He  could 
not  recall  when  it  had  first  come  to  him, 
though  it  must  have  been  in  infanthood, 
probably  when  he  was  two  or  three.  As  he 
had  dreamed  then  he  had  dreamed  many 
times  since,  sometimes  once  or  twice  a  month, 
sometimes  only  once  in  a  year.  There  had 
been  one  period  when  he  had  dreamed  it 
almost  every  night  for  six  weeks.  It  was 
when  he  had  left  his  school  and  stood  on  the 
lip  of  life,  no  longer  a  boy  and  not  yet  a 
^an,  a  time  when  all  the  winds  of  romantic 
desire,  of  the  need  of  a  larger,  braver 
existence  blew  through  the  chambers  of  his 
soul  and  fought  with  loathing  the  impending 
doom  of  a  City  clerkship.  As  he  wrote 
letters  in  answer  to  advertisements,  the  dream 
enfolded  him,  filling  him  with  longing,  filling 
^im  with  revolt.  When  he  went  to  interview 
prospective  masters,  he  used  to  hang  over 
London  Bridge,  watching  the  shipping  with 


the  glamour  of  his  familiar  vision  glowing 
within  him  and  wringing  his  soul  with  an 
intolerable  yearning. 

When  he  had  obtained  a  situation,  he  still 
dreamed,  but  more  and  more  rarely  as  he 
settled  down  in  the  groove  of  humdrum 
work.  Rarer  and  rarer  grew  the  vision, 
until  it  left  him,  as  he  thought,  for  ever, 
but  actually  only  for  two  years.  He  had  by 
now  risen  to  a  semi-responsible  post,  and 
was  gaining  some  pleasure  from  his  work 
and  enough  money  to  enjoy  himself  after  his 
work  was  done.  His  dream  seemed  dead  in 
those  years,  or,  at  least,  obliterated  by 
pleasure.  But  latterly— latterly  the  dream 
had  returned. 

Life  had  become  stale,  work  had  staled, 
his  pleasures  had  staled.  His  parents  had 
died,  and  he  had  moved  into  "diggings" 
and  all  their  loneliness.  His  "girl"  even 
had  staled.  She  had  been,  after  all,  merely 
a  means  to  alleviate  the  general  staleness  of 
existence.  She  had  helped  him  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  forget  his  forlorn  state  ;  she  was 
but  an  accessory  in  his  search  for  lost 
emotions.  He  had  never  loved  her ;  she 
had  merely  attracted  him.  Indeed,  in  the 
last  six  months  she  had  been  shpping  away, 
failing  to  hold  him,  as  the  rest  of  his  every- 
day life  was  ceasing  to  hold  him.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  bleakness  his  dream  had  come 
back  to  him,  cheering  him,  warming  him 
with  its  richness. 

It  was  always  the  same  dream,  and  it  was 
a  strange  dream  for  a  little  London  clerk  to 
have.  Xavier  Bermingham,  in  spite  of  his 
unusual  names  —  which  had  come  out  of 
Ireland  with  his  grandfather — was  not  a 
romantic  figure.  He  was  small  and  rather 
scraggy  ;  he  was  built  in  a  style  that  tailors 
find  impossible  to  ameliorate  with  clothes. 
Apart  from  his  dark  skin  and  the  nervous 
brightness  of  his  dark  eyes,  he  was  pro- 
foundly usual  and  commonplace.  Yet  his 
dream  was  unusual  enough. 

Xavier  Bermingham  went  to  bed  a  clerk, 
yet,  when  he  woke  to  his  dream,  he  was 
in  a  kingdom  of  vision  utterly  different  to 
anything  a  clerk  could  know.  Here  in  his 
dream  he  stood  in  a  large  open  space,  set, 
as  in  an  amphitheatre,  amid  trees.  The 
trees  were  enormous  beyond  his  knowledge, 
and  they  rushed  up  with  an  extraordinary 
smoothness  to  an  immense  height  before 
breaking  out  into  a  canopy  of  foliage.  Some 
of  this  foliage  was  green,  some  of  it  copper, 
some  but  dingy  brown,  but  much  shone  like 
the  jewelled  heads  of  giant  hat-pins,  with 
blooms  vivid  beyond  everyday  imagination, 
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of  heliotrope  and  scarlet  and  cream  and  gold. 
The  sky  beyond  and  above  the  flowers  was 
so  bright  that  it  looked  like  a  glittering  blue 
enamel  surfaca  into  which  this  jewellery  of 
blooms  had  been  exquisitely  set.  There  was 
over  all  a  sunlight  brighter  and  harder  than 
he  had  ever  seen  outside  the  callous  limelit 
noon  of  the  stage. 

And  the  trees  were  only  accidents  of 
setting.  The  marvel  of  the  dream  lay  in 
the  open  space  and  what  went  forward  in 
that  space.  In  the  centre  of  the  clearing, 
looking  flat,  like  a  thing  stamped  from  card, 
against  the  ramparts  of  the  trees,  was  a  small, 
shining  bitilding.  Xavier  had  come  to  think 
of  this  building  as  a  temple,  and  that, 
probably,  was  what  it  was.  It  was  built  in 
a  thick,  resolute  style,  suggestive  of  the  many 
views  he  had  seen  of  Egyptian  temples. 
On  its  walls  were  numberless  methodical 
arrangements  of  bitingly  tinted  paintings, 
flat  men,  flat  horses,  flat  women,  flat  vases,  and 
the  rest,  all  done  in  the  square  and  angular 
way  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  only,  like 
the  temple  itseL,  not  quite  Egyptian.  The 
square  door  of  the  temple  opened  into  a 
gloom  so  deep  that  it  seemed  backed  by  a 
solid  wall  of  black  plush. 

On  the  steps  of  the  building,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  clearing  before  the  steps,  was 
a  group  of  men,  and  these  men  enacted  a 
drama  both  startling  and  ghastly. 

At  first,  and  it  was  always  the  same,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  sort  of  quarrel  going  on 
between  the  men  on  the  steps  and  the  men 
before  the  steps.  There  were  three  men 
on  the  steps,  and  as  they  were  dressed  in 
loose  robes  coloured  and  stencilled  in  a  vivid, 
barbaric  manner,  Xavier  named  them  priests. 
These  priests  were  barring  the  way  of  the 
^ve  men  before  the  steps,  and  they  did  so 
with  every  symptom  of  violent  anger. 

Xavier  could  more  easily  place  the  five 
men  who  strove  to  force  their  way  into  the 
temple.  They  were  Europeans,  and,  from 
the  look  of  them,  Southerners,  possibly 
Spaniards.  From  their  dress  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  illustrations  of  boyhood 
fiction,  he  dubbed  them  pirates — pirates  such 
as  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  in  the  days  of 
old,  but  not  quite  pirates  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  They  had  not  the  authentic  cut- 
throat air,  they  did  not  appear  blackguards  ; 
their  clothes  were  richer,  more  tasteful  than 
the  gaudy  clothes  of  picture-book  pirates, 
and  the  men  had  an  air.  He  did  not  under- 
stand what  that  air  was,  but,  all  the  same,  he 
knew  that  these  men  were  not  men  of  coarse 
fibre.    Somewhere  in  his  boyhood  he  had  met 


with  the  phrase  "gentleman  adventurer"; 
from  that  day  he  had  instinctively  called 
these  men  "gentlemen  adventurers." 

These  five  men  pressed  forward  up  the 
steps,  quite  unmoved  by  the  angry  vehemence 
of  the  priests,  and  the  priests  became  more 
angry  and  more  violent.  The  quarrel  became 
a  scramble,  and  in  a  flash  it  leapt  to  action 
— swords  were  out. 

This  part  of  his  dream  was  as  unvarying 
as  a  cinematograph  film.  It  began  wnth  a 
sword  flaming  in  the  sun  like  a  band  of 
white  light,  and  one  of  the  five  jerking 
backwards,  bumping  down  the  steps,  and  then 
remaining  still  in  an  awful  and  angular  heap. 
Afe  once  another  of  the  men  slipped  and 
went  swaying  down  the  entire  flight  before 
he  recovered  balance  ;  a  patch  of  blood-drops 
gathered,  shining  like  garnets,  on  this  man's 
brow.  The  three  others  fired  off  their  big 
and  clumsy  guns  at  once,  and  great  billows 
of  smoke  blew  about  the  little  fight  like  the 
reek  of  Hades.  One  of  the  priests  went  on 
to  his  face  with  a  desperate  crash. 

The  two  remaining  priests  fought  like  cats, 
and  the  adventurers  now  went  at  them  with 
their  rapiers.  The  priests  held  their  ground, 
slipping  under  the  straight  thrusts  of  the 
long  swords  and  hacking  in  a  disconcerting 
way  at  the  legs  of  their  foeraen,  as  though 
more  anxious  to  maim  than  to  kill.  In 
this  way  two  of  the  Europeans  were  wounded 
in  the  legs,  though  very  quickly  both  priests 
were  down  on  the  pavement  and  dead. 

The  Europeans  stood  for  a  moment  quiet 
after  this,  like  men  recovering  grip  of  them- 
selves. Then  the  one  unwounded  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  leader,  turned  and  spoke 
to  the  man  with  the  cut  brow,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  guide  of  the  party.  When 
this  man  had  spoken  a  few  words,  all  walked 
into  the  temple,  or,  rather,  the  three  did  so. 
The  man  with  the  cut  on  his  head  remained 
outside,  sitting  and  touching  his  wound  with 
curious  fingers,  and  gazing  at  the  ground  in 
a  dazed  way. 

Xavier's  dream  was  a  little  odd  and 
disconnected  now.  There  were  times  when 
he  was  able  to  follow  the  three  men  into  the 
shadows  of  the  temple — could  be  with  them 
as  they  searched  rooms  and  passage-ways,  and 
broke  open  doors  in  a  keen  hunt  for  something 
which  he  knew  to  be  infinitely  precious, 
enormously  valuable.  In  some  dreams  he 
had  been  with  them  when  they  made  their 
find  in  the  great  dusky  room  that  had  many 
doorless  cupboards  cut  in  the  thick  walls. 
In  these  dreams  he  had  seen,  with  the  men, 
the  raying  glitter  of   fabulous  things  piled 
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He  started  to  his  feet,  looking  up,  and  before  him  stood  the  man,  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  the  altar." 
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in  the  niche  cupboards,  heaped  in  an  amazing 
prodigality  on  the  floor,  and  he  had  watched 
the  men  packing  gold  ornaments  and  jewels 
into  big  hide  wallets  that  looked  like  square 
hand-bags ;  he  knew,  too,  with  them,  that 
each  wallet  so  filled  was  worth  an  enormous 
fortune.  Bub  these  dreams,  and  the  dreams 
in  which  he  saw  the  shadowy  return  to  the 
sunlight,  were  inchoate,  vague.  Real  sense 
of  definition  did  not  come  until  the  sunlight 
was  reached. 

It  was  in  the  sunlight  that  events  became 
abrupt,  dramatic  again.  It  was  in  the 
sunlight  that  the  man  with  the  cut  on  his 
head  was  found  lying  in  a  distorted  heap, 
as  though  writhing  in  pain.  But  he  felt 
no  pain.  He  was  as  dead  as  the  priests 
with  whom  he  lay. 

The  dream  went  swiftly  now,  as  though 
hurrying  to  a  close.  There  came  the 
astonished  dismay  of  the  three  men,  then 
the  abrupt  deaths  of  the  two  other  wounded 
men,  their  weakening  and  their  sprawling 
dissolution,  the  unnerving  horror  of  the 
remaining  adventurer,  as  he  realised  that 
what  had  been  thought  slight  wounds  were 
death-wounds,  since  the  swords  that  had 
dealt  them  had  been  poisoned. 

The  dream  hurried  on  like  a  river  in 
spate.  The  next  thing  that  Xavier  saw 
was  the  burying  of  five  of  the  wallets.  The 
vision  seemed  to  have  leapt  a  space,  in  the 
way  a  magic  lantern  clicks  and  then  presents 
a  new  picture.  The  survivor  had  recovered 
his  nerve.  He  had  seen  that  it  w^ould  be 
impossible  to  get  away  with  more  than  one 
wallet,  and  he  had  determined  to  hide  the 
remaining  wallets  in  a  place  where  they 
would  not  be  found,  should  worshippers 
come  to  the  temple  and  find  it  plundered. 
Beyond  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  to  the 
right  of  the  temple,  all  but  covered  in  the 
tropical  mesh  of  vines,  there  was  a  carven 
animal  god  set  on  a  thick  square  pedestal. 
Under  that  pedestal  the  five  wallets — the 
five  fortunes  contained  in  those  wallets — 
were  buried.  Xavier  saw  the  act  of  burying 
with  a  clear  and  vivid  perception,  saw  the 
luxuriant  vines  arranged  to  cover  the  turned 
earth. 

It  was  here  that  the  most  startling  moment 
of  his  dream  occurred.  It  was  now  that  the 
man  stood  upright  and  looked  at  him. 

The  man  stood  up  and  looked,  not  in  his 
direction,  but  at  him.  The  deep  eyes  held 
his  eyes,  the  quick  mind  held  his  mind  from 
out  the  kingdom  of  vision.  So,  with  all 
the  ages  between,  the  two  exchanged  a 
glance — a  deep  glance,  a  significant  glance, 


a  glance  full  of  meaning  and  of  purpose. 
And,  held  in  that  deep  look,  the  dream 
always  ended  for  him.     Xavier  woke. 

But  though  he  woke,  the  look  even  more 
than  the  dream  remained  with  him,  holding 
his  attention,  dragging  at  his  soul.  It  was 
the  look  that  called  to  him  down  the  ages : 
"  Come  !  Come  !  "  It  was  the  look  he 
had  answered  when  he  had  come. 

And  after  the  dream  of  his  first  night  at 
sea,  he  woke  with  the  deep  meaning  of  that 
look  richer  in  his  heart,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  look  was  not  now  urging  him 
to  come,  but  expecting  him,  waiting  for 
him. 

The  liner  made  a  good  passage,  his  work 
was  light,  and  in  the  swinging  air  of  voyaging 
and  in  the  quick  sights  he  saw,  his  soul 
seemed  to  be  expanding  in  a  way  he  had  not 
known  for  years — or  w^as  it  centuries  ? 

Was  it  centuries  ?  As  he  stood  on  the 
fo'c'sle,  heard  and  loved  the  bumping  rush 
of  the  hearty  seas  beneath  him,  or  as  he 
stood  watching  the  curd-white  and  china- 
blue  of  the  ship's  wake  in  the  moonlight, 
he  did  not  feel  that  all  this  was  good,  but 
that  all  this  w^as  as  good  as  ever,  that  a  fine 
emotion  of  old  was  being  repeated  in  splendour 
to-day. 

The  dream  deepened  the  further  south  he 
went,  and  an  uncanny  sense  of  knowledge 
seemed  to  grow  in  him.  Yigo  was  like  an 
old  friend  ;  in  Lisbon's  river  he  was  startled 
at  his  familiarity  with  scenes  and  landmarks 
Xavier  Bermingham  could  not  have  seen 
before.  The  Canaries  filled  him  with  the 
same  sensation,  and  so  did  all  the  Brazilian 
coast  from  Pernambuco  to  Bahia.  It  was, 
however,  w^hen  they  made  the  mighty 
harbour  of  Rio  that  he  seemed  to  reach 
the  very  crescendo  of  this  emotion,  for  the 
sight  of  Rio  harbour  hurt  him.  He  felt 
like  a  man  coming  home. 

He  deserted  at  Rio. 

He  never  really  knew  whether  be  had 
meant  to  desert  all  along.  He  had  never 
put  it  into  thought,  though,  when  the  act 
was  committed,  he  had  the  feeling  that, 
after  all,  this  was  only  part  of  his  plan. 
And  perhaps  it  was,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
lack  of  premeditation,  for  on  landing  he 
had  brought  all  his  money,  together  with  a 
revolver  and  cartridges  a  good-humoured 
engineer  had  given  him.  Also  he  sat  on  a 
hill  and  watched  unperturbed  the  liner  go 
out  to  sea. 

He  sat  on  this  hill  and  was  perfectly 
calm.  Although  while  in  the  crisply  active 
streets  of  Rio  itself,  he  had  been  visited  by 
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sudden  gusts  of  fear  of  what  was  to  become  of 
him,  how  he  was  to  exist,  what  the  end  of  all 
this  madness  would  be,  up  on  the  hill  and 
in  the  warm  and  fragrant  southern  breeze 
he  felt  none  of  these  qualms.  If  he  had 
'thought,  he  may  have  realised  the  madness 
of  the  whole  business  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  did  not  think.  He  only  felt. 
And  he  felt  that  it  w^as  all  right,  that  it 
would  be  all  right.  The  glow  of  his  dream 
was  in  him,  carrying  him  forward.  He  was 
serene  where  he  should  have  trembled. 
Something  bigger  than  himself  seemed  to 
have  the  ruling  of  his  life,  and  now  he  did 
not  care. 

When  the  last  plume  of  the  liner's  smoke 
melted  out  of  view,  he  stood  up  on  his  hill. 
His  nostrils  lifted  and  sucked  in  the 
odorous  air  in  ecsfcasy,  and  he  looked  long 
at  the  sea,  as  a  man  looks  long  at  a  dear 
friend  when  parting.  Then  he  hung  a 
little,  turned  and  w^alked  down  the  hill  with 
unhesitant  steps,  going,  a  baggy,  incongruous 
figure  in  incongruous  clothes,  not  towards 
the  town,  but  along  an  aloe-lined  road 
leading  away  from  the  towm.  The  road 
struck  straight  into  the  heart  of  Brazil. 
He  did  not  set  eyes  on  the  sea  again  for 
eleven  months. 

It  was  madness,  his  journey,  but  he  did 
not  think  of  madness.  He  w^ent  forward 
hght-heartedly  to  conquer  a  country  bigger 
than  Europe  with  a  handful  of  silver  and  a 
cheap  revolver.  But  he  did  not  know  w^hat 
he  was  out  to  conquer,  either.  He  went  on 
calmly,  with  the  rapt  look  of  the  dreamer  of 
dreams  in  his  eyes,  a  steadily  impelling  force 
in  his  heart.  He  did  not  hurry — there 
seemed  no  need  for  hurry,  only  a  need  to 
go  on.  So  he  went  on,  striking  north  l)y 
north-east,  with  an  unruffled  and  leisurely 
step. 

He  spent  some  of  his  money  at  his  first 
and  second  stops.  On  the  third  day  a 
lonely  priest  with  some  English  gave  him 
board  and  bed  throughout  a  couple  of  days 
for  the  pleasure  of  talk  about  the  large 
world  the  priest  had  denied  himself  all 
liberty  to  see.  The  priest  talked  to  him, 
gave  him  advice,  listened.  He  w^as  a  gentle, 
delightful  companion.  He  invited  Xavier 
to  stay  many  days,  and  Xavier  was  sorry  he 
had  to  go. 

''  Iss  eet  a  long  travel  you  mak  ? "  asked 
toe  priest.     "  Where  you  travel  ?  " 

Xavier  looked  out  to  the  north-east  and 
wondered  where  -he  w^as  travelling,  and 
he  answered — 

"  I  go  on.     I  go  straight  on,'' 


"The  Matto  Grosso  country,  s^?"  said 
the  priest.  "  Eet  iss  a  wilda  land.  You 
mus'  tak'  care,  senhor.  The  seerpents  are 
in  the  forests,  and  the  ants.  Eef  a  black 
ant  bit  you,  eet  iss  feevar,  s^."  He  looked 
kindly  at  the  clerk.  The  dream  look  in 
Xavier's  eyes  had  touched  him.  He  was  a 
dreamer  of  big  dreams  himself.  "Iss  eet 
diamonds  ?  "  he  asked.  "  On  the  Matto 
Grosso  Plateau  there  are  diamonds." 

Xavier's  face  was  still  turned  to  the  north- 
east. Was  it  diamonds  ?  he  wondered. 
Diamonds  ought  to  carry  a  thrill,  but  he 
was  not  thrilled.     He  said  again — 

"  I  go  straight  on — straight  on." 

The  priest  said  no  more — he  was  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  too — he  helped.  He  gave  Xavier 
clothes  more  suitable  than  his  own  for 
travelling  in  that  intense  climate,  a  broad 
hat  of  soft  grass,  a  hght  shirt  of  strong 
canvas,  a  pair  of  leggings  for  the  forests  in 
which  were  "seerpents,"  a  haversack  with 
food  and  quinine  in  the  haversack.  He  also 
told  the  clerk  many  things  of  value— how  to 
get  drink  from  the  sipor  d'agua  (the  water- 
vine)  when  there  was  no  w^ater  about,  the 
forest  fruits  that  could  be  eaten,  and  what 
could  not  be  eaten.  Quietly  he  helped 
Xavier  without  asking  for  recompense. 
He  dreamed  large  dreams  himself — he 
understood. 

Xavier  went  on.  He  went  on  for  months. 
Sometimes  he  w^orked,  sometimes  he  ate  and 
slept  in  hospitable  huts,  sometimes  he  slept  out 
on  the  plains  or  on  a  forest  track.  Once 
he  shipped  on  a  dug-out  barge  and  helped  to 
sail  her  on  a  big  river  that  seemed  to  run 
for  miles,  only  to  desert  quite  abruptly 
at  a  little  town  the  name  of  which  he 
had  never  heard,  the  name  of  which,  indeed, 
he  never  knew.  He  went  on  walking  again, 
sometimes  living  desperately,  sometimes 
living  comfortably,  but  going  on,  always 
going  on. 

He  had  gone  beyond  any  reaction  now,  or 
any  sense  of  fear.  He  went  into  wild  places, 
where  tracks  ran  through  the  morning-black 
gloom  of  forests,  where  the  forests  themselves 
were  creeping  with  malignant  beasts  he  could 
hear,  and  the  more  malignant  beasts  it  was 
impossible  to  hear.  He  went  through  these 
forests  steadily,  almost  miraculously.  The 
forests  were  death-traps  to  expert  woodmen 
sometimes,  labyrinths  whose  swift,  green 
growth  they  never  really  knew  from  month 
to  month.  Yet  Xavier  never  went  astray, 
he  was  never  lost  in  the  labyrinth.  The 
glamour  of  the  dream  that  called  him  also 
guided  him.     He  went  onward,  doing  things 
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that  most  experienced  men  could  not  do  and 
live.  His  clothes  went  to  rags,  and  he  was 
given  other  clothes.  His  hat — many  hats — 
were  thrashed  to  ribbons  by  vines.  Men 
looked  into  his  gentle,  dreamy  eyes  and  gave 
him  fresh  hats.  He  expended  all  his  cart- 
ridges on  game  ;  a  large-sized  Englishman 
filled  his  pouch  again  as  thankoffering  for 
a  day's  talk  about  Camberwell.  He  got  a 
big  vine-cutting  tassado  from  somewhere,  he 
never  quite  knew  where. 

His  dream  was  with  him  every  night  now, 
more  vivid,  more  rich,  more  real.  He  could 
see  it  and  understand  it  better.  The  trees 
of  the  forest  were  the  trees  of  his  dream  ; 
the  flowers,  the  meshing  vines,  the  perfect 
sky,  the  callous  sunlight  of  Brazil,  were  in 
and  of  his  dream.  He  was  in  the  country  of 
his  vision.  He  was  marching  through  the 
country  of  his  vision  to  the  place  of  his 
vision.  He  no  longer  questioned  his  dream  ; 
he  merely  felt  the  pull  of  it  and  obeyed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  month  he  came 
upon  an  Englishman  and  upon  something 
that  seemed  to  him  a  message.  The 
Englishman  was  there  to  extract  immediate 
rubber  dividends  out  of  an  estate  that  had 
only  just  been  planted.  He  was  hospitable, 
as  most  Englishmen  in  foreign  lands  are, 
but  his  solitude  had  made  him  curious. 
"  Why  and  where  ?  "  he  had  demanded,  when 
Xavier  had  said  he  was  going  on,  just  going 
straight  on.  Xavier  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  it  again. 

"You  won't  mind  my  asking  if  you're 
mad  ? "  said  the  Englishman  politely. 
*'  This  estate  is  the  last  of  the  cultivated  belt 
— if  chopping  down  weeds  can  be  called 
cultivation.  Beyond  this  runs  the  rank 
forest,  that  has  been  untouched  since  three 
days  before  Adam  —  virgin  forest,  or 
practically  virgin.  I'm. the  last  white  man 
on  earth.  You'll  find  a  few  Indians, 
rubber-gatherers,  orchid-men,  and  the  like, 
in  the  next  thousand  miles,  end  nothing  else 
but  trees  and  vines.  There  may  be  forest 
tracks,  but  if  you  find  them,  you  can  work 
miracles.  It's  practically  all  impenetrable 
bush — and  yet  you  are  going  on." 

Xavier  smiled,  but  did  not  argue. 

"  What's  the  game  ? "  demanded  the 
Englishman.     "  Treasure  ?  " 

Xavier  stopped  smiling.  He  looked  at 
the  Englishman  and  feared. 

"  Treasure  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Why  treasure  ?  " 
He  pulled  his  wits  together.  "  Do  I  look 
like  treasure,  then  ?  " 

"  JSTot  much,"  grinned  the  Englishman, 
and  Xavier  knew  he  was  safe.     "  But  the 


air  about  here  is  sizzling  with  treasure  talk. 
Perhaps  the  whole  of  Brazil  is,  too,  for  all 
I  know.  There  is  always  an  enormous 
fortune  in  jewels  lying  somewhere  where 
no  one  can  find  it." 

"  What  is  the  treasure  talk  here  ?  "  asked 
Xavier,  and  he  smiled,  for  he  felt  he  knew 
what  was  coming. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it's  usual  enough."  The 
planter  stared  north-east.  "  Somewhere 
hidden  deep  in  that  infernal  mass  of  trees 
there  is  supposed  to  be  an  old  shrine,  an 
old  temple.  It's  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
packed  with  jewels." 

"  So,'^  smiled  Xavier. 

"  That's  the  tale,"  continued  the  English- 
man. "  There's  the  usual  yarn,  too,  of  its 
being  discovered  so  many  hundred  years  ago 
• — like  Golconda — by  Spanish  pioneers. 
When  the  Spaniards  touched  the  jewels,  so 
the  legend  runs,  the  gods  of  the  place  rose 
up  and  smote  them  dead.  The  gods  of  the 
place  always  smite  'em  dead  in  this  sort  of 
story,  eh  ?  Saves  such  a  lot  of  further 
explanation." 

''It's  quite  interesting,"  said  Xavier.  And 
next  morning  he  went  on  again,  wearing  a 
pair  of  the  Englishman's  cord  breeches,  and 
carrying  fifty  of  the  Englishman's  revolver 
cartridges  and  a  lot  of  quinine  in  a  stout 
new  haversack  the  Englishman  had  given 
him. 

"  Pay  me  back  with  a  diamond  or  two 
when  you  hit  your  treasure,"  the  planter 
laughed.  And  Xavier  laughed,  too,  softly, 
quietly,  for  he  had  dreamed  his  dream  that 
night,  and  it  had  never  been  so  rich,  so 
precise  and  vivid  in  its  detail. 

But  that  was  the  last  time  he  dreamed  for 
three  weeks.  The  three  weeks  were  terrible. 
The  forest,  indeed,  was  virgin,  and  meshed 
like  a  nightmare.  Xavier  cut  his  way  slowly 
— a  yard  an  hour  with  infinite  toil — through 
the  felted  mesh  of  vines.  Once  he  got 
bogged,  went  up  to  his  armpits  in  age-old 
slime  before  he  knew  what  had  happened. 
In  that  deep  and  humid  darkness  under  the 
trees  no  sun  could  penetrate  to  dry  his 
clothes,  so  for  a  day  Xavier  wore  them  wet. 
That  night  he  had  fever,  and  for  many  days 
that  followed  he  had  fever,  and  lay  in  a 
clearing,  swallowing  quinine  and  wondering 
exactly  when  he  would  die. 

He  did  not  die,  but  rose  like  a  ghost  and 
went  on.  The  forest  barred  his  way  like  a 
sentient  thing.  He  fought  the  forest.  Not 
by  yards  now,  but  by  feet  he  hacked  his 
forward  way,  and  even  that  small  progress 
was  the  fruit  of  agony.     When  he  came  to 
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open  glades,  he  followed  these  slowly,  savour- 
ing the  exquisite  sense  of  moving  without 
excessive  toil.  But  there  were  not  many 
glades.  He  found  one  track  only,  almost 
closed  with  vines,  but  still  a  track,  and  he 
followed  that  for  half  a  day.  That  was  all 
his  relief.  He  met  no  human  being  at 
all,  nor  sign  of  human  beings. 

The  awful  toil  was  nothing,  nothing  at 
all.  It  w^as  the  absence  of  the  dream  that 
dismayed  him  most.  Its  going  left  him 
without  support.  He  felt  trivial,  feeble, 
hopeless.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
shipped  from  Southampton  real  terror 
engulfed  him.  He  saw^  the  futility  of  his 
travelling,  the  absurdity  of  his  taking  vision 
for  reality  ;  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his 
quest,  foresaw  the  tragic  end  of  it.  Standing, 
a  tiny,  an  absurd  figure,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  ruthless  forces  of  Nature,  he  felt 
that  his  questing  could  end  only  one  way. 
He  saw  mammothine  trunks,  fallen  and 
phosphorescent  in  death.  Nature  had  killed 
those  giants.  How  easily  Nature  would  slay 
so  small  a  thing  as  himself  !  Fever  was  in 
his  bones.  He  was  weak  mth  despair.  If 
only  the  dream  would  come  to  him  !  But  it 
did  not. 

So,  in  the  end,  fever  and  despair  beat  him. 
He  had  come  out  into  the  sunlit  blaze  of  a 
httle  clearing  that  seemed  to  be  still  fighting 
the  invading  rush  of  the  forest  that  had 
already  half  conquered  it.  As  he  stood  in 
the  bitter  sun  of  the  clearing,  a  final  derpair 
came  to  Xavier.  He  felt  that  he  and  the 
clearing  were  alike— they  were  fighting  a 
force  too  enormous  for  their  strength. 
Across  the  clearing  the  wall  of  trees  barred 
his  way,  implacably  green,  and,  as  he  saw 
them,  something  broke  within  him,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  reached  his  limit— that, 
whatever  happened,  he  was  not  going  on. 
He  stood  there  looking  at  his  enemies,  the 
trees  and  the  vines,  and  all  desire  to  continue, 
all  will  to  go  forward,  drained  out  of  him. 
And  then  he  fell  down.  With  the  snapping 
of  will,  the  fever  burst  in  on  him,  and  he  lay 
m  the  sun,  writhing,  muttering,  delirious. 

It  was  then,  like  a  mocking  chimera,  his 
dream  came  to  him  again. 

He  did  not  know  if  his  eyes  were  shut  in 
sleep  or  open,  but  it  did  not  matter.  He  saw 
It  all  well,  all  vividly,  and  with  a  greater 
sense  of  definition  than  he  had  ever  seen  it 
betore.  (That  must  be  the  fever,  he  thought, 
^or  a  queer,  bright  thread  of  consciousness 
ran  through  the  fabric  of  his  delirium.) 
^etore,  the  figures,  the  temple,  the  events, 
aaa  never  been  aught  but  dream   things. 


Now  he  thought  they  had  bulk,  had 
substance,  had  real  life. 

Dreams  are  mad  things.  This  dream  was 
madder  than  all  dreams.  It  had  changed 
the  little  clearing,  that  had  inflicted  him  with 
despair,  into  the  clearing  of  his  dreams. 
The  all-conquering  trees  had  gone  back,  and, 
in  the  larger  area  exposed,  the  temple  of 
his  dream  shone  brown-white  against  the 
verdure  as  it  had  always  shone. 

And  the  men  moved  and  fought  before 
the  temple  as  they  always  fought,  but  now 
he  thought  that,  if  he  rose  up  and  went  to 
them,  he  would  find  them  solid,  find  them 
human  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  real,  real  I 
The  hacking  of  the  swords,  the  wounds,  the 
slithering  fall  of  the  dead,  was  horribly  real. 

The  three  men  went  into  the  temple, 
remained  a  space,  and  came  out.  He  saw 
their  horror  as  they  stood  over  the  dead 
guide,  the  horrible  death  of  the  poisoned 
twain.  He  saw  the  grim  accent  of  utter 
loneliness  etched  on  the  single  living  figure 
— he  saw  the  burying  of  the  i\\e  wallets. 

But  it  was  very  real.  Xavier  seemed  to 
take  part  in  the  burial.  He  saw  the  wet, 
black  loam  of  the  forest  turned  up  ;  he  even 
felt  the  loam,  wet  and  clinging  and  smelling 
of  rot,  on  his  hands  as  he  flung  it  aside  with 
his  big  tassado.  The  vines  seemed  to  impede 
the  digging,  and  he  brushed  them  away.  It 
was  real,  it  was  extraordinary. 

Somehow,  the  man  who  ought  to  be 
digging,  the  survivor,  had  stood  aside,  and 
it  was  himself  who  did  all  the  digging. 
That  must  be  the  fever,  too,  Xavier  thought, 
but  he  went  on  digging. 

Then  the  most  startling  thing  of  this 
extraordinary  dream  happened.  Instead  of 
digging  a  hole  deep  enough  to  take  the 
wallets,  he  came  upon  the  wallets.  He 
plunged  his  fingers  through  the  damp,  loose, 
leafy  mould,  and  his  hand  came  upon  some- 
thing hard.  He  lifted  it,  looked  at  it.  It 
was  a  buckle,  a  buckle  of  an  odd,  unfamiliar 
yet  familiar  shape,  but  a  buckle,  all  the 
same.  Xavier  was  startled.  He  plunged 
his  hands  downward  again,  sweeping  away 
the  mould.  From  out  the  excavation  there 
leaped  at  him  a  thousand  raying  points  of 
light.  The  bottom  of  the  excavation  was  a 
mass  of  jewels. 

Xavier  gazed  at  them  in  astonishment. 
He  saw  them  all  tumbled  there,  free  of  the 
wallets  that  the  years  had  rotted  to  nothing, 
glittering,  wonderful,  each  gem  enormously 
valuable.  And,  as  he  gazed,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  fever  had  left  him,  that  he  was 
clear-eyed,  sane,  unless  he  was  mad 
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He  started  to  his  feet,  looking  up,  and 
before  him  stood  the  man,  leaning  against 
the  pedestal  of  the  altar,  gazing  at  him  as 
he  had  always  gazed,  bending  on  him  that 
pregnant,  meaning  look  down  all  the  ages. 
For  a  moment  thej  hung  so,  then,  even 
as  Xavier  looked,  things  changed.  The 
pedestal  crumbled,  became  a  jumbled  heap 
of  ruined  stone,  and  what  Xavier  had 
thought  to  be  the  man  was  not  a  man. 
It  was  a  shadow — his  own  shadow  flung 
across  the  ruined  altar  and  the  vines  that 
clung  about  it. 

And  then,  as  Xavier,  completely  well, 
completely  free  from  fever,  turned  about,  he 
saw  through  an  opening  in  the  trees  the 
little    clearing,    the    little    half  -  conquered 


clearing,  and  nothing  else.  It  was  there, 
bright  with  sunlight,  as  it  was  when  he  had 
faltered  and  fallen  in  it  just  now,  and  his 
own  haversack  was  lying  bright  in  the 
sunlight.  He  must  have  risen  to  his  feet 
and  come  here  this  short  way  through  the 
trees  in  his  delirium. 

He  turned  again,  saw  the  crumbled  stone 
of  the  altar,  saw  his  shadow  on  it,  and, 
looking  down,  he  saw  the  jewels.  He  bent 
down  and  touched  them  with  his  hands. 
Yes,  they  were  real — they  were  not  dream 
things,  they  were  real  jewels. 

He  began  to  fill  his  pockets  with  them,  to 
load  the  bosom  of  his  loose  shirt. 

At  last  he  was  realising,  was  understanding 
the  meaning  of  his  dream. 


A    SONG    OF    AUTUMN. 


^^AS  it  only  a  year  ago  to-day 
^^      That  you  and  I  were  happy,  dear,  together? 
Not  dreaming  then  how  soon  you'd  haste  away 
And  leave  me  lonely  in  the  Autumn  weather. 

Not  any  more  shall  you  and  I  go  roaming 

Along  the  hills  we  loved,  in  wind  and  rain, 
Stand  in  the  storm  to  watch  the  wild  birds  homing, 

Planning  the  future  with  no  thought  of  pain. 

Not  any  more  shall  you  and  1  together 

Wander  along  the  sea-shore  side  by  side, 
fiearing  the  seagulls  cry  in  stormy  weather, 

Yet  knowing  not  the  message  that  they  cried. 

Not  any  more  shall  we,  in  bright  June  weather. 

List  to  the  streamlet  running  o'er  its  weirs, 
As  on  that  day  when  we  two  stood  together, 

Not  hearing  in  its  music  our  own  tears. 

Not  any  more  shall  we,  in  August  weather. 

Kiss  the  last  kiss  before  I  go  alone 
To  tread  the  path  which  we  two  planned  together— 

My  heart  lies  buried  'neath  a  nameless  stone. 

PAMELA    HINKSON. 
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i'EOPLE  are  foud  of 
saying  nowadays 
that  the  day  of  the 
horse  is  passing, 
and  that  a  time 
will  come  when  the 
species  will  be  as 
extinct  as  the 
mastodon  and  the 
brontosaurus.  It 
may  be  so.  One 
hears  so  much  of  motor-cars  and  motor-boats, 
and  everyone  talks  of  electric  traction,  and 
even  flying  machines  are  in  the  air ;  so 
that  it  may  really  be  that  some  day  the 
liorse  will  have  vanished  from  our  streets, 
and  will  be  seen  principally  in  the  Zoo,  so 
faJr  as  cities  are  concerned.  That,  however, 
is  for»the  youngsters  to  think  about.  As  for 
us  old  hands  in  Australia,  the  horse  is  good 
enough  for  us,  and  we  don't  think  much  of 
a  buggy  without  shafts—no,  nor  of  a  race 
with  only  wheels  to  move.  The  old  days 
were  the  best,  we  say,  when  a  man's  horse 
was  his  friend,  and  he  thought  more  of  it 
than  he  did  of  himself.  Things  are  different 
now. 

It's  a  good  many  years  now  since  I  was 
a  youngster  down  Ballarat  way.  Every  man 
Jack  of  us  owned  good  horses  those  times, 
every  man  who  was  worth  his  salt  hunted, 
and  every  man  who  thought  anything  at  all 
of  himself  was  in  love  with  Mary  Arnold. 
One  and  all  of  us,  we  went  through  the  mill, 
and  though  we  all  came  out  of  it  feeling 
Pi'etty  sore  at  first,  we  got  over  it,  as 
youngsters  do.  Mary  was  the  daughter  of 
Joe  Arnold,  the  horse-dealer,  a  tall,  dark  slip 
or  a  girl,  with  the  lightest  hands  and  the 
oost  seat  on  a  horse  I  ever  saw.  She'd  ride 
all  Joe's  young  'uns  for  him,  and  I  never  yet 
came  across  the  horse  that  could  beat  ber ; 


even  those  that  the  men  couldn't  handle 
she'd  manage,  somehow  or  other.  She  was 
as  good  a  judge  of  a  horse  as  her  father,  and 
that  meant  something,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and, 
as  for  being  keen  at  a  bargain,  you  couldn't 
best  her.  You  young  chaps  nowadays  don't 
like  your  girls  to  be  sharp,  but  in  that  time 
we  thought  all  the  more  of  ours  for  it.  There 
wasn't  much  softness  about  in  the  early  days 
in  Ballarat. 

I  was  about  two-and-twenty  when  Mary 
Arnold's  love  affairs  became  most  interesting. 
I'd  done  my  own  time — fallen  in  love  with 
her  and  out  of  it  again,  and  into  it  again 
with  another  girl,  for  that  matter,  so  I  was 
free  to  watch  the  game  and  see  all  that  went 
on.  There  were  two  fellows  after  Mary 
then — George  May  brick  of  Tewirra,  and 
Dick  Reid  of  Narrama,  and,  as  far  as 
outsiders  could  judge,  the  betting  was  about 
even.  One  thing  was  certain — she  cared 
more  for  them  than  for  the  usual  run  of  her 
admirers.  We  had  got  short  shrift  and  no 
favour ;  but  these  two  chaps  had  been 
dangling  after  her  for  months,  and  slie 
didn't  seem  able  to  choose  between  them. 

Naturally,  there  wasn't  much  love  lost 
between  Maybrick  and  Reid.  They  were 
popular  fellows,  especially  the  latter — a 
devil-may-care  chap  he  was,  good-looking 
and  well-set-up,  with  a  snug  little  property 
left  him  by  his  father.  George  Maybrick 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  a  quieter  fellow 
than  Reid,  and  not  as  much  thought  of  by 
the  women,  though  the  men  all  said  he  was 
a  good  sort.  His  place,  Tewirra,  was  a  real 
beauty,  and  he  could  have  bought  Reid  up 
twice  over ;  and  no  doubt  this  had  its 
weight  with  pretty  Mary,  who  always  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  cliance.  So  she  kept  the 
two  of  them  dangling,  while  she  made  up  her 
mind,  until  they  were  at  daggers  drawn,  and 
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the  rest  of  us  fought  shy  of  going  into  a 
bar  with  one  if  there  was  any  chance  that 
the  other  would  be  there.  It  wasn't  bad 
fun  for  the  onlookers,  but  the  players  didn't 
seem  to  enjoy  the  game— all  except  pretty 
Mary.     She  was  always  cheerful. 

About  this  time  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation was  the  Hunt  Club  race  meeting. 
This  was  a  yearly  event,  and  always  came  off 
at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season.  The 
principal  race  was  the  Amateur  Steeplechase, 
for  a  cup  presented  by  Joe  Arnold— it  was 
about  up  to  him  to  give  a  cup,  seeing  that 
nearly  every  hunter  in  the  district  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  horses  entered  had 
to  be  hunted  throughout  the  season  by  their 
owners,  and  ridden  by  them  in  pink.  It 
was  generally  a  great  race. 

This  year,  however,  it  was  reckoned  that 
there  were  only  two  horses  in  it — Dick  Reid's 
mare  Countess  and  a  hig  chestnut  of 
Maybrick's  called  Panther.  They  were  the 
two  squireens  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
none  of  the  young  fellows  had  anything 
as  good  as  their  horses  ;  and  between  these 
two  there  was  very  little  to  choose,  though, 
if  anything,  the  odds  were  on  the  side  of 
Reid's  mare.  She  was  a  beauty,  and  no 
mistake,  and  Dick  loved  her  only  second 
to  Mary  Arnold.  He  was  a  beautiful  rider, 
and  a  very  gentle  fellow  with  horses,  and 
they  loved  him,  too.  As  a  rider,  George 
Maybrick  was  as  good,  but  he  had  a  nasty 
temper  when  roused,  and  most  of  his  horses 
were  afraid  of  him.  Panther  was  a  splendid 
animal — he  had  paid  a  very  long  figure  for 
him — and  altogether  it  promised  to  be  a 
tight  go  between  the  pair.  Of  course,  there 
were  other  entries.  Jim  Arrowsmith  had 
his  mare  Nora,  Jack  Parker  had  Barney. 
I  had  a  good  enough  nag  myself — a  long 
brown  horse  I  called  Poacher — and  Billy 
Mahony  and  his  brother  had  each  an  entry — 
all  good  horses,  but  not  quite  good  enough 
in  that  company.  And  then  there  was 
Micky  Raglan's  horse,  The  Transgressor. 

Micky  Raglan  was  a  young  Irishman,  who 
had  come  out  a  year  or  so  previously  from 
Tipperary,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
a  fortune  by  Australian  farming  on  Irish 
principles.  He  wasn't  getting  on  too  fast — 
not  that  that  troubled  him  overmuch,  for  as 
long  as  he  had  a  decent  horse  to  ride,  and  a 
pound  or  two  to  back  it  with,  if  necessary, 
Micky  was  all  right.  There  wasn't  a  more 
popular  fellow  in  the  district  than  "  Rags," 
as  everyone  called  him.  All  the  men  swore 
by  him,  and  all  the  women  loved  him,  and, 
as    for    Rags,    he    loved    them    all    alike. 


Even  Mary  Arnold  had  shown  him  extra 
attention,  but  to  everyone's  amazement  he 
didn't  seem  a  bit  inclined  to  profit  by  it. 
Then  the  rumour  got  about  that  Rags  had  a 
girl  in  Tipperary,  and,  as  he  never  contra- 
dicted it,  it  became  generally  believed.  He 
w^as  a  little  chap,  ugly  as  a  load  of  wood,  but 
with  the  kindest  face  you  ever  saw,  and  a 
pair  of  grey  eyes  that  were  always  on  the 
twinkle.  No  one  really  thought  Rags  was 
ugly,  though,  if  you  came  to  think  over  it,  he 
hadn't  a  decent  feature,  barring  those  Irish 
eyes.  His  farm  was  a  poor  little  place,  and 
he  never  did  much  good  at  it,  so  that  this 
year  he  had  only  been  able  to  keep  one 
horse,  a  big  grey  brute  that  could  both  jump 
and  gallop,  but  never  by  any  chance  would 
do  either  properly.  Poor  old.  Rags  didn't 
have  much  fun  out  of  him.  Sometimes  the 
brute  would  begin  a  run  well,  and  then  stick 
him  up  at  a  little  bit  of  a  fence  that  he  could 
have  hopped  over.  Rags  used  to  say  that 
once  he  had  done  a  stunning  gallop  after 
kangaroo,  when  he  was  alone,  but  no  one 
ever  believed  it,  the  horse  was  such  a  nasty- 
tempe]  ed  beast.  His  name  was  Pat  at  first, 
but  after  one  very  bad  day  Rags  said  he 
wouldn't  demean  a  good  Irish  name  by 
putting  it  on  such  an  outlaw,  and  so  no  one 
was  surprised,  when  the  en  tries  for  the  Steeple- 
chase came  out,  to  see  Mr.  M.  Raglan's 
nomination  christened  The  Transgressor. 
He  said  he'd  wanted  to  call  him  The  Devil, 
but  deferred  to  the  secretary's  opinion  that 
it  would  be  too  startling  to  the  public  ;  not 
that  the  Ballarat  public  was  over-squeamish 
in  those  days. 

About  a  week  before  the  race,  matters 
came  to  a  head  between  George  Maybrick 
and  Dick  Reid.  It  was  fairly  well  known 
that  each  of  them  had  asked  pretty  Mary  to 
be  his  wife,  but  she  had  given  neither  a 
definite  answer — that,  at  least,  was  the  rumour 
that  got  about.  It  came  from  Polly  Cook, 
the  servant  up  at  Arnolds',  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  keyholes  was  said  to  be  a  very 
close  one.  Whatever  Maybrick  and  Reid 
knew  about  it  wasn't  certain,  but  at  all 
events  they  met  one  day  in  the  bush  and 
had  a  violent  quarrel.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  blows,  when  a  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard,  and  Mary  Arnold  herself 
came* riding  smartly  round  a  bend  in  the 
track.  A  glance  at  the  angry  faces  of  the 
two  men  was  enough  to  show  her  what  was 
the  matter,  and  she  spoke  out  plainly  enough. 

"  Now,  look  here,  you  two,"  she  said,  a 
bit  pale,  but  looking  at  them  scornfully,  as 
if  they  were  no  more  account  than  a  pair  ot 
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schoolboys  fighting,  "look  here!  I  won't 
stand  your  quarrelling  about  me.  I  know 
well  enough  that's  what  you're  at.  You've 
got  me  talked  about  all  over  the  place 
between  you,  and  I'm  fair  sick  of  it !  " 

Reid  broke  out  at  last. 

"You'd  have  no  cause  to  complain,  if 
you'd  give  one  of  us  an  answer,  Mary,"  he 
said  firmly.  "If  you'd  do  that,  I  reckon 
the  fellow  that  was  out  of  the  running  would 
be  man  enough  to  take  himself  off.  It's 
your  fault  if  you  keep  us  on  a  string  like 
this ! " 

Mary  flushed  crimson  at  his  tone,  for  she 
had  never  before  heard  him  speak  so  sternly. 
George  Maybrick  saw  the  flush,  and  he  put 
in  a  smooth  word. 

"  That's  your  own  business,  Marjy"  he 
said  ;  "  and  if  you're  not  ready  to  give  me 
an  answer  yet — why,  I  can  wait.  I'm  sorry 
if  I've  had  any  hand  in  getting  you  talked 
about." 

"  I'm  not,"  said  Reid  bluntly.  "  You 
bring  it  on  yourself,  Mary." 

Now,  women  are  queer  cattle.  You  never 
know  when  you  have  them.  Maybrick 
reckoned  he  was  at  least  ten  points  to  the 
good  when  he  heard  Reid  speak  so  roughly, 
but  somehow  Mary  did  not  seem  offended. 
She  even  smiled  at  Dick,  as  if  she  under- 
stood ;  but  on  seeing  the  seventh  heaven 
into  which  her  smile  threw  that  admirer,  she 
promptly  frowned  again.    . 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  marry  anyone," 
she  said  impatiently.  "I  don't  know  why 
you  can't  let  me  alone.  If  I  were  to  choose 
between  you  now,  you'd  only  fight."  She 
thought  a  moment.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  she 
said  suddenly.  "  I'll  marry  whichever  of  you 
wins  the  Steeplechase  !  " 

The  men  looked  amazed. 

"I  don't  like  that,"  Reid  said  slowly. 
"Surely  there's  one  of  us  you  like  best. 
Mary  dear,  take  him,  whichever  it  is,  and 
trust  the  other  not  to  make  a  brute  of 
himself.  Don't  go  leaving  it  to  chance  like 
that." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  to  leave  it  to  my  horse,  if 
you  are,"  Maybrick  said.  .      ". 

Bick  flushed.  "  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything 
that's  just  between  you  and  me,"  he  said 
angrily,  "but  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  that 
Mary  made  her  choice  straight  out.  There's 
no  sense  in  leaving  a  thing  like  this  on  the 
chance  of  a  race." 

Mary  flared  up  at  that. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  don't  think  I've  much 
sense,    Mr.     Reid,"    she     said     scornfully. 

Anyway,  Pli  gtlck  to  what  I've  s'^id,     I'll 


marry  whichever  of  you  wins  the  race,  and 
if  you  don't  like  to*^  take  the  chance,  you 
can  leave  it.  There  are  plenty  of  others  !  " 
And,  with  that,  she  shook  her  reins  and 
cantered  off. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
matter,  when  it  became  known,  for  Mary 
made  no  secret  of  her  plan.  A  good  many 
thought  hardly  of  her  for  it,  especially  the 
women,  who  said  she  didn't  know  what  it 
meant  to  care  for  a  man,  and  that  she  had 
no  right  to  play  with  the  two  who  cared  for 
her.  Some  of  us  thought  she  fancied  Reid's 
mare  was  really  the  best,  and  certainly  she 
ought  to  have  known,  as  her  father  had 
owned  both  horses.  Very  likely  she  found 
it  hard  to  let  Maybrick  and  his  acres  go 
without  a  pang,  for,  when  all's  said  and  done, 
Mary  was  a  real  sensible  girl.  There  aren't 
many  like  her  these  times. 

Maybrick  and  Reid  spent  most  of  their 
time  during  that  last  week  putting  a  final 
bit  of  polish  on  their  horses — not  that  the 
nags  weren't  fit  enough  after  the  season's 
hunting.  Occasionally  they  met,  and  then 
they  were  barely  civil ;  and  George  Maybrick 
grew  darker  and  darker-looking  as  he  saw 
how  well  Dick's  mare  Countess  was.  She 
looked,  fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life.  Just  as 
it  happened,  his  own  horse.  Panther,  wasn't 
doing  too  well,  and  the  more  George  worked 
at  him,  the  less  rosy  his  chance  looked.  The 
day  before  the  race  he  was  riding  home,  as 
down  in  the  mouth  as  a  man  could  well  be, 
when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  ran  into  Dick 
Reid's  stable-boy,  young  Harry  KeiT. 

None  of  us  ever  heard  exactly  what  was 
arranged  between  these  two.  Maybrick  w^as 
pretty  desperate,  and  the  boy  was  a  young 
rip,  who'd  have  murdered  his  grandmother 
for  half-a-crown,  and  it  was  more  than 
half-a-crown  that  passed  from  Maybrick's 
pocket  to  the  lad's,  I'll  go  bail.  Anyhow,  it 
was  a  simple  arrangement  enough — only  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  mare's  bedding-down 
that  night.  Any  boy  might  do  it,  and  Dick 
Reid  was  so  completely  unsuspicious  a  chap 
that  he'd  never  have  dreamed  of  any  trickery. 
He  went  to  see  the  mare  that  night,  as  usual, 
and  found  her  knee  deep  in  her  bedding. 
How  was  he  to  dream  it  was  ^vheaten  hay — 
feed  for  a  dozen  horses  ?  He  never  imagined 
that  all  that  night  his  mare  was  steadily 
eating  away  any  chance  of  winning  his  bride 
next  day. 

He  found  it  out  next  morning  when  he 
went  to  look  at  Countess.  Young  Kerr  was 
busy  cleaning  the  bedding  out  of  the  loose 
boXy  and  that  attrac'ted  Diok's  attention  first 
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of  all,  for  it  was  unusual  for  the  youngster 
to  bestir  himself.  "  You're  in  a  mighty 
hurry  this  morning,"  Dick  said  carelessly ; 
and  then  he  noticed  the  straw  and  turned 
suddenly  white.  "Good  Heavens,  Harry, 
you  didn't  use  that  for  bedding,  surely  ?  "  he 
cried  out.  And  then,  at  the  guilty  look  on 
the  boy's  face,  he  realised  what  had  happened 
to  him  even  before  he  had  made  a  bound 
towards  the  mare. 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  the  merry  Irish 
face  of  young  Eags  looked  over  the  stable- 
yard  fence.  Dick  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  Avith  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
young  Kerr  was  still  lying  where  Dick  had 
flung  him  when  he'd  finished  with  him,  and 
sobbing.  Countess  had  poked  her  head  over 
the  half-door  of  the  box,  and  was  looking 
out  with  the  contented  air  of  the  well  fed. 

"  What's  wrong,  Dick  ?  " 

Dick  looked  up. 

'*  That  you,  Eags,  old  man  ? "  he  said 
slowly.  "  Oh,  nothing  much,  only  I'm  out 
of  the  running  to-day." 

Eags  gave  a  long  whistle.  "  What  on 
earth  d'ye  mean  ?  "  he  cried.  Then  his  face 
darkened  as  Dick  explained  briefly. 

"  She's  no  chance,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Chance  !  "  Dick  gave  a  short,  bitter 
laugh.  "She's  as  full  as  she  can  hold.  I 
don't  believe  she  could  gallop  a  yard  if  you 
pushed  her  along  with  a  steam-engine. 
George  has  managed  his  business  pretty 
thoroughly  this  time." 

"  You'll  start  her,  of  course  ?  "  Eags  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  start  her.  I'll  probably  lay 
an  information  against  Maybrick  as  well,  but 
what's  the  use  ?  That  won't  affect  the  race. 
I  hardly  think  I've  any  chance  of  making  it 
warm  for  the  cur  afterwards,  for  I  don't 
expect  anyone  will  take  Harry's  word  against 
his."  And  Dick  glanced  scornfully  at  the 
sobbing,  prostrate  form.  "  Here,  get  up, 
curse  /ou,  and  saddle  the  mare  ! "  he  said, 
and  the  boy  came  unwillingly  to  do  his 
bidding.  "  If  you'll  excuse  me  a  minute, 
Eags,  I'll  go  and  change,"  Dick  went  on. 
"  Don't  leave  that  hound  alone  with  Countess, 
like  a  good  chap."    And  he  went  inside. 

Eags  watched  the  boy  dreamily  as  he 
rubbed  the  mare  down. 

"  Look  here,  young  'un,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"  do  you  want  another  hiding  ?  "  Harry 
looked  up  and  shrank  away.  "  Well,  if  you 
don't,"  Eags  said,  "  take  my  tip.  Go  to  Miss 
Arnold,  as  quick  as  you  like,  and  let  her 
know  all  about  the  business — everything, 
mind  !  Now,  you  needn't  put  on  that  lip  !  " 
—a^^  the  boy's  face  Imixlened.     '*  Go,  or  I'll 


give  you  the  very  father  of  a  licking  meself  I 
It's  the  least  you  can  do  now." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Eaglafn,"  Harry  sniffed  ; 
"  I'll  go." 

Dick  Eeid  made  no  secret  of  his  misfor- 
tunes on  the  course,  though  he  forbore  to 
mention  May  brick's  name,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence  when  asked  if  he  had  any 
suspicions  about  the  job.  He  avoided  Mary 
Arnold,  and  as  young  Harry  did  not  turn  up 
with  his  explanation  until  after  the  race,  she 
heard  no  more  than  the  rumour  that  Countess 
was  not  fit.  It  was  enough  to  bring  a 
shadow  into  her  eyes.  Maybrick  was  at  her 
side  most  of  the  time.  He  went  up  once 
and  condoled  with  Dick  on  his  hard  luck, 
and  Eeid  turned  his  back  on  him.  There 
was  a  thunderous  feeling  in  the  mental 
atmosphere,  and  when  Eags  dropped  a  hint 
or  two  of  the  state  of  affairs,  public  feeling 
ran  pretty  high  against  Maybrick,  though 
most  of  the  men  said  he  should  be  given  a 
show  to  clear  himself.  "He'll  get  it  after 
the  race,  my  oath  1  "  Dick  said  to  Eags. 

Eags  stuck  pretty  close  to  Dick  until  the 
race  came  on.  There  was  a  hard  look  on  his 
merry  boy's  face,  and  he  cut  Maybrick  dead  ; 
and  a  cut  from  Eags  meant  something 
down  our  way  those  days,  I  can  tell  you. 
He  took  little  interest  over  saddling-up, 
though  The  Transgressor  was  looking  very 
well,  and  nearly  brained  a  chap  who  came 
too  near  his  heels.  A  long,  iron-grey  brute 
was  The  Transgressor,  with  the  ugliest  head 
you  ever  saw  ;  but  he  looked  a  galloper  and 
a  jumper  every  inch  of  him.  If  he'd  only 
had  a  decent  temper,  he'd  have  been  a  beauty ; 
but  though  Eags  and  Dick  each  put  a  bit  on 
him  for  luck,  none  of  the  other  fellows  cared 
to  touch  a  horse  which  in  all  probability  would 
baulk  at  the  first  fence  or  bolt  off  across 
country.  A  real  will-o'-the-wisp  was  poor 
old  Eags's  solitary  string. 

Panther  went  out  a  hot  favourite,  with  two 
or  three  others  close  up  in  the  betting. 
Countess  had  fallen  back,  and  you  could  get 
anything  about  her.  She  was  all  in  a  lather 
of  sweat  by  the  time  they'd  got  the  saddle 
on  her,  and  most  of  the  chaps  told  Dick  he 
was  a  fool  to  start  her^  but  he  refused  to 
scratoh.  He  and  Eags  rode  down  to  the 
post  together,  the  Irish  boy  very  silent. 
Near  the  post  he  spoke  suddenly. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  old  chap,"  he 
said,  "  I'm  going  to  foul  Maybrick  if  I  cam" 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool !  "  said  Eeid  curtly. 

"  I  may  be  a  fool,"  Eags  said,  "  but  that's 
now  I  was  born.  If  I  can  spoil  that 
spalpeen's  chance,  I  will,  you  can  take  my 


"  Luckily  the  top  rails  were  old.     They  gave  as  he  crashed  through  them. 


worl  upon  it.     You   keep   back  and   don't 
interfere." 

"  I've  little  chance  of  doing  anything  but 
keep  back,"  Dick  said  bitterly;  "but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  Eags,  don't  do  such  a  mad 
thing  !  ^  You'd  be  wiped  out  for  life." 

Rags's  moufch  was  set  obstinately. 

"  If  you  can't  win,  he  shan't,  if  I  can  make 
-fhe  Transgressor  transgress !  "  he  said, 
further  protest  on  Dick's  part  was  checked 
^ruptly  as  the  starter  cantered  up  to  them, 
ile  tried  to  caution  Rags  again,  but  the  latter 
i^ept  out  of  his  way,  and  in  a  moment  they 
^^I^  off  to  a  good  start. 
.  *^ell,  poor  old  Countess  was  done  from  the 
jump  pretty  well.     She  kept  up  over  the  firet 


two  fences,  but  then  she  was  rolling  and 
wallowing  in  her  stride,  and  puffing  like  a 
blacksmith's  bellows,  and  at  last  Dick  pulled 
her  up  and  stood  by  to  watch  the  race.  It 
was  no  good  riding  her  out.  It  nearly  broke 
Dick's  heart,  as  he  slowed  into  a  walk,  to 
look  at  the  Arnolds'  buggy,  where  Mary  was 
standing  up  with  glasses  to  watch  the  racing. 
She  had  never  looked  prettier  than  she  did 
that  day,  and  Dick  ground  his  teeth  to  think 
that  he  had  lost  her. 

Meanwhile  the  field  was  going  along  at  a 
good  bat.  There  were  several  horses  between 
May  brick  and  Rags,  and  so  the  latter  found 
it  hard  to  get  within  distance  of  putting  into 
effect  bis  deliberate    intention    of    fouling 
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Panther,  for  The  Transgressor  wasn't  a  horse 
you  could  hustle  along  as  you  liked.  Rather 
to  Rags's  surprise — to  the  surprise  of  all  of  us, 
in  fact — he  was  going  quite  kindly,  jumping 
his  fences  as  if  he  liked  them.  But  you  never 
knew  how  long  it  might  last,  and  Rags  began 
to  be  afraid  thac  he  might  turn  nasty  before 
he  had  a  chance  of  getting  level  with  Panther. 

Half  round  we  were  all  going  well 
together,  and  then  the  water- jump  brought 
down  Billy  Mahony  and  another  fellow. 
Panther  jumped  it  splendidly,  and,  much  to 
everyone's  amazement,  The  Transgressor 
took  it  like  a  bird.  My  old  nag  nearly 
came  a  cropper  at  the  next  fence,  but  I  kept 
him  up  somehow.  About  a  mile  from 
home  Arrowsmith's  mare  began  to  come 
back  to  the  rest  of  us — she  had  led  from  the 
start  —  and  then  Panther  began  to  forge 
ahead.     The  race  just  looked  at  his  mercy. 

That  made  Rags  uneasy.  He  hadn't  one 
idea  about  racing  himself  that  day — well, 
he  never  did  have  much — on  The  Trans- 
gressor ;  all  he  cared  for  or  thought  about 
was  stopping  George  Maybrick.  And  here 
was  George  racing  away  from  him,  gaining 
at  every  stride,  and  looking,  by  the  self- 
satisfied  back  of  him,  as  if  the  race  were 
over  and  won  already.  He  was  leading  by 
four  lengths  as  we  crossed  the  third  fence. 
I  heard  Rags  say  under  his  breath,  "  Oh, 
hang  I "  and  he  gave  The  Transgressor  a 
sudden  vicious  cut  with  his  whip.  • 

The  Transgressor  almost  stopped  in  his 
stride  with  sheer  amazement.  Such  a  thing 
hadn't  happened  to  him  for  ages.  He 
simply  wouldn't  stand  the  whip,  as  a  rule — 
had  been  known  to  lie  down  under  it — and 
what  Rags  carried  it  for  was  a  mystery  to 
us ;  we  always  chaffed  him  about  it.  He 
certainly  wouldn't  have  used  it  this  time 
if  he  had  thought  for  a  second  ;  and  when 
he  felt  the  horse's  indignant  swerve  under  him 
and  saw  his  ears  go  back,  he  gave  himself  and 
the  race  up  for  lost.  "  Oh,  murder,  he's  going 
to  turn  nasty  on  me  ! "  he  said  despairingly, 
and  in  his  desperation  he  suddenly  brought 
his  whip  down  a  second  time. 
,  That  out— it  was  a  beauty— had  a  most 
astonishing  effect  on  The  Transgressor.  He 
flung  his  h^ad  up  for  a  second  ;  and  then  it 
went  down,  and,  with  his  neck  stretched  out, 
his  ears  laid  back,  and  his  big  eyes  glaring 
wildly.  The  Transgressor  bolted. 

He  took  the  next  fence  almost  in  his 
stride  ;  we  held  our  breath  as  we  followed, 
wondering  how  on  earth  he  didn't  come 
down.  George  Maybrick,  leading  well  ahead, 
he'^td  the  thunder  of  hoofs  behind  him,  and 


the  next  moment  something  long  and  lean 
and  iron-grey  went  past  him  like  a  comet 
with  a  man  in  green  on  its  back.  To  the 
last  fence  they  rushed,  Rags  sitting  back 
and  tugging  wildly — he  might  as  well  have 
tugged  at  a  thunderbolt — and  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  woman  on  the  course,  and 
precious  few  men  either,  but  shut  their  eyes 
and  shuddered  as  the  mad  horse  tore  at  that 
fence.  Rags  tried  to  lift  him  as  best  he 
could,  but  the  brute  was  almost  unmanage- 
able in  his  fury.  He  hardly  rose  at  it  at  all 
— you  could  hear  the  crash  half  a  mile  off  as 
the  rails  splintered  beneath  his  rush.  We 
hardly  dared  look. 

Luckily  the  top  rails  were  old.  They 
gave  as  he  crashed  through  them.  He  was 
down  on  his  knees,  his  nose  was  almost  on 
the  ground,  and  then,  with  a  wild  effort,  he 
struggled  to  his  feet  as  Rags  made  the  best 
recovery  I've  ever  seen,  or  expect  to  see — 
you  won't  do  it  with  your  motor-cars ! 
Stumbling,  pecking,  half  falling  for  a  score 
of  yards,  and  then  The  Transgressor  was 
himself  again,  and  he  came  down  the  straight 
like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning,  with  the 
field  taihng  off  somewhere — it  didn't  matter 
where — behind  him.  It  was  Eclipse  first  and 
the  rest  of  no  account,  as  he  flashed  past  the 
post,  with  the  gay  green  jacket  on  his  back. 
The  Irish  green  was  splashed  and  stained  with 
blood  as  Rags  rode  back  to  weigh  in,  when 
at  last  he  pulled  The  Transgressor  up— they 
went  half  round  the  course  again  before  he 
managed  it,  and  Rags  was  pretty  white  and 
shaky — indeed,  Dick  Reid's  arm  was  round 
him  for  the  last  hundred  yards.  A  bit  of 
wood  from  the  splintered  rail  had  caught 
him  across  the  forehead  and  laid  it  open,  and 
he  had  ridden  that  finish  in  a  mist  of  blood. 

Well,  we  cheered — I  needn't  tell  you  that ; 
we  could  cheer  in  those  days — and  Mary 
Arnold  came  and  kissed  Rags  before  us 
all,  before  ever  he'd  washed  his  face.  No 
one  thought  of  George  Maybrick,  and  he 
took  himself  off  as  quickly  as  might  be, 
after  he  caught  the  look  Mary  ^ave  him  as 
she  turned  away  from  young  Harry  Kerr's 
faltering  story.  As  for  Dick  Reid,  he  looked 
perfectly  contented — I  don't  know  why-— rcven 
though  he  said  to  Rags :  "  I  think  I  ought 
to  stand  aside  in  your  favour,  old  man  ;  you 
won  the  race,  you  know  I  " 

Rags  flushed  ever  so  faintly  beneath  his 
bandages. 

"  I  think  I  won't  be  troublin'  you,  Dicky, 
my  boy,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Arnold  mightn't 
be  afther  likin'  it ;  and  there's  someone  ui 
Tipimrary  mightn't,  either  !  *' 
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EFORE  the  fearful 
war  with  Germany 
began,  Doctor 
Dunston  was  not 
very  keen  about  us 
joining  the  Boy 
Scouts  on  half- 
holidays.  He  liked 
better  for  us  to  play 
games ;  and  if  you 
didn't  play  games, 
he  liked  you  to  go  out  with  Brown  to  botanise 
in  the  hedges.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils  to 
me  and  Travers  Minor,  because  we  hated 
games  and  we  fairly  loathed  botanising  with 
Brown.  Unluckily  for  us,  he  was  the  Form 
master  of  the  Lower  Fourth,  and  so  w^e  had 
more  than  enough  of  him  in  school,  wdthout 
seeing  him  pull  weeds  to  pieces  on  half- 
hoHdays  and  talk  about  the  wonders  of 
Nature.  For  that  matter,  he  was  about  the 
wonderfullest  wonder  of  Nature  himself,  if 
he'd  only  known  it. 

But  after  the  War  began,  old  Dunston 
quite  changed  his  attitude  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and,  in  some  ways,  that  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  for  me  and 
Travers  Minor,  though  in  other  ways  it 
was  not. 

Tm  called  Briggs,  and  Travers  Minor  and 
I  came  the  same  term  and  chummed  from 
the  first.  We  had  the  same  opinions  about 
niost  things,  and  agreed  about  hating  games 
and  preferring  a  more  solitary  life  ;  but  we 
were  very  different  in  many  respects,  for 
Travers  Minor  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman, 
and  I  had  no  ideas  of  that  sort,  my  father 
•^^ing  a  stockbroker  in  the  Brighton  A 
JTiarket.  Travers  Minor  was  more  excitable 
than  Travers  Major,  though  quite  as  keen 
about  England,  and  after  being  divided  for 
some    time    between    the    Navy    and    the 


Church,  he  rather  cleverly  combined  the 
tw^o  professions,  and  determined  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  a  battleship.  His  enthusiasm 
for  England  w^as  very  remarkable,  and  after 
a  time,  though  I  had  never  been  the  least 
enthusiastic  about  England  before,  yet,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  Travers  Minor,  I  got  to 
be.  Nothing  like  he  was,  of  course.  He  used 
to  fairly  tremble  about  England,  and  once, 
when  an  Irish  boy,  who  didn't  know  Home 
Rule  had  been  passed,  said  he'd  just  as  soon 
blow  his  nose  on  the  Union  Jack  as  his 
handkerchief — which  w^as  rot,  seeing  he  never 
.  had  one — young  Travers  flew  at  him  like  a 
tiger  from  a  bow,  and  knocked  him  down 
and  hammered  the  back  of  his  head  on  the 
floor  of  the  chapel.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  his  great  surprise,  the  Irish 
boy — Bice  he  was  called — got  up  and  licked 
Travers  Minor  pretty  badly,  which  he  could 
easily  do,  being  cock  of  the  Lower  School ; 
but,  all  the  same,  Rice  respected  Travers  for 
doing  wliat  he  did,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Home  Rule  was  passed,  he  said  that  altered 
the  case,  and  never  cheeked  the  English  flag 
again. 

Then  Dunston  changed  towards  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  said  such  of  us  as  liked  might  join 
them ;  and  about  tw^enty  did.  Wewere  allow^ed 
to  hunt  about  in  couples  on  half-holidays ; 
and  the  rule  for  a  Boy  Scout  is  always  to  be 
on  the  look-out  to  justify  his  existence  v/hen 
scouting,  and  to  assist  people,  and  help  the 
halt  and  the  lame,  and  tell  people  the  way 
if  they  want  to  know  it,  and  buck  about 
generally,  and,  if  possible,  never  stop  a  bit  of 
scouting  till  he's  done  a  good  action  of  some 
kind  to  somebody.  Of  course,  we  had  to  do 
our  good  actions  in  bounds,  and  Travers 
Minor  often  pointed  out,  as  a  rather  curious 
thing,  that  over  and  over  again  there  were 
chances  to  do  good  actions  if  we'd  gone  out 
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of   bounds — sometimes   even   over  n  lied  go 
into  a  field. 

But  he  generally  found  something  useful 
to  do,  and  I  generally  didn't.  The  good 
action  that  occurred   oftenest  was  to  give 


spend  the  money  on  beer.  And  when  you 
ask  them  why  they  haven't  enlisted,  they  all 
say  they're  too  short,  or  too  tall,  or  haven't 
got  any  back  teeth,  or  something." 

We  were  scouting  the  day  Travers  Minor 


'  TJie  hay  was  cast  aside,  and  the  groat  spy,  othorwis:* 
known  as  Soai)y  William,  rose  up.'' 


pennies    to    tramps,   but    Travers  did   not 
support  this.     He  said — 

"  I  dare  say  you've  noticed,  Briggs,  that 
all  these  chaps  who  ask  us  for  money  have 
got  starving  families  at  home.  Well,  if  it's 
true,  they  ought  to  be  at  home  looking  after 
them.     But  it  isn't  true.     As  a  rule,  they 


pointed  this  out,  and  that  w^as  the  very 
afternoon  that  we  met  the  best  tramp  of  the 
lot.  I  should  have  believed  him  myself  and 
tried  to  help  him  ;  but  Travers,  strangely 
enough,  is  much  kinder  to  animals  andduml) 
creatures  in  general  than  he  is  to  men, 
especially  tramps,  and  it  took  a  very  clever 
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tramp  to  make  him  believe  him.  But  this 
one  did. 

He  was  old  and  grizzled  and  grey,  and  his 
moustache  was  yellow  with  tobacco.  He  was 
sitting  rolling  a  cigarette  in  the  hedge,  and 
as  we  passed  together  in  uniform  with  our 
scout  poles,  he  got  up  and  saluted  us  with  a 
military  salute. 

"  What  a  bit  of  luck  !  "  he  said.  "  You're 
just  the  chaps  I'm  on  the  look-out  for." 

Travers  stopped,  and  so  did  I. 

*'  D'you  want  anything,  my  good  man  ?  " 
said  Travers. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  want  a  sharp  Boy  Scout  to 
listen  to  me.  I'm  telling  secrets,  mind  you  ; 
but  you're  in  the  Service  just  as  much  as  I 
am,  and  I  can  trust  you." 

"  What  Service  ?  "  asked  Travers  Minor. 
*'  What  Service  are  you  in  ?  " 

"  The  Secret  Service,"  said  the  tramp. 
"  I  dare  say  you  think  I'm  only  a  badgering 
old  loafer,  and  not  worth  the  price  of  the 
hoots  on  my  feet.  Far  from  it.  I'm  a 
friend  of  Sir  Baden-Powell  !  That's  why  I 
was  glad  to  see  you  boys  come  along." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Travers. 

"  Quite  right  not  to,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "That  is,  till  I  explain.  As  you 
know,  the  country's  fairly  crawling  with 
German  spies  at  present,  and  it  takes  a 
pretty  good  chap  to  smell  them  out.  That's 
my  game.  I've  run  down  thirty-two  during 
the  last  month,  and  I'm  on  the  track  of  a 
lot  more ;  but  to  keep  up  my  character  of 
an  old  tramp,  I  dress  like  this  ;  and  then 
they  don't  suspect  me,  and  I  just  meet  'em  in 
pubs  and  stand  'em  drinks,  and  tip  'em  a  bit 
of  their  lingo  and  pretend  I'm  German,  too." 

I  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  this,  and 
so  was  Travers  Minor. 

"  I've  been  standing  drinks  to  a  doubtful 
customer  only  this  morning,  and  spent  my 
last  half-crown  doing  it,"  went  on  the  great 
Baden-Powell's  friend.  "That's  why  I 
stopped  you  boys.  I'm  a  good  way  from  my 
base  for  the  moment,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  can  lend  me  half-a-sovereign,  or 
whatever  you've  got  on  you,  till  to-morrow. 
If  you  let  me  have  your  address,  you  shall 
get  it  by  mid-day  ;  and  I'll  mention  your 
names  to  '  B.-P.'  next  time  we  meet." 

Travers  Minor  looked  at  the  spy  in  a 
spellbound  sort  of  way. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  disguise,"  he  said. 

*'  Not  one  of  my  best,  though,"  answered 
the  man.  "  I  never  look  the  same  two  days 
i-unning.  Very  likely  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
fi  smart  young  officer ;  and  then,  again,  I 
niay  look  like  a  farmer,  or  a  clergyman,  or 


anything.  It's  part  of  my  work  to  be  a 
master  of  the  art  of  disguises."    * 

Travers  Minor  began  to  whisper  to  me, 
and  asked  me  how  much  money  I  had. 
Then  the  great  spy  spoke  again. 

"  I  might  give  you  boys  a  job  next 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  you'll  have  to  be 
pretty  smart  to  do  it.  I'm  taking  a  German 
then.  I've  marked  him  down  at  Little 
Mudborough — you  know,  a  mile  from 
Merivale— and  on  Saturday  next,  at  *The 
Wool  Pack '  public  house,  I  meet  him  and 
arrest  him.  I  shall  want  a  bit  of  help,  I 
dare  say."  ^ 

Travers  fairly  trembled  with  excitement 
after  that.  Then  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
found  he'd  only  got  a  shilling,  and  this  he 
gave  to  the  spy  without  a  thought ;  but  I 
happened  to  have  five  shillings  by  an 
extraordinary  fluke,  it  being  my  birthday, 
and  Brown  had  changed  a  postal  order 
from  my  mother ;  so  I  was  not  nearly 
so  keen  about  the  spy  as  Travers  Minor. 
Travers  was  a  good  deal  relieved  to 
hear  I'd  got  as  much,  and  even  then 
apologised  that  we  could  only  produce  six 
bob  between  us. 

The  spy  seemed  rather  disappointed,  and  I 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  keep  my  five  shillings 
by  saying— 

"  Couldn't  you  get  to  the  police-station  ? 
They'd  be  sure  to  have  tons  of  money 
there." 

But  at  the  mention  of  a  police-station  he 
showed  the  utmost  annoyance,  combined 
with  contempt.  .  He  said  :  "  What's  your 
name  ?  " 

And  I  said  :  "  Briggs." 

"  Well,  Briggs,"  he  said,  "  let  me  tell  you, 
if  there's  one  thing  the  Secret  Service  hates 
and  despises  more  than  another,  it's  a  police- 
station  ;  and  if  there's  one  bigger  fool  on 
earth  than  another,  it's  a  policeman.  It 
would  very  likely  be  death  to  my  whole 
career  as  a  spy  if  I  went  to  a  policeman  and 
told  him  who  I  was." 

"  Don't  you  ever  work  with  them  ? " 
asked  Travers  ;  and  he  said — 

"  Never,  if  I  can  help  it." 

So  he  had  the  six  bob,  much  to  my 
regret,  and  told  us  to  be  at  "The  Wool 
Pack"  public  house  at  Mudborough  on  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon.  He  asked 
what  would  be  the  most  convenient  time  for 
us  to  be  there,  and  we  said  half-past  three, 
and  he  said  "  Good  !  " 

Then  Travers  asked  rather  a  smart 
question   and   said — 

"  How  shall  we  know  you  ? " 
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And  the  spy  said — 

"  I  shall  be  disguised  as  a  farmer,  in  gaiters 
and  the  sort  of  clothes  farmers  go  to  market 
in  on  Saturdays  ;  and  I  shall  be  in  the  bar 
with  other  men.  And  one  of  these  men  will 
be  a  very  dangerous  German  secret  agent, 
who  has  a  'wireless'  at  his  house.  And 
when  we've  got  him,  we  shall  go  to  his  house 
and  destroy  the  '  wireless.'  And  now  you'd 
better  be  getting  on,  or  people  will  think  it's 
suspicious.  And  you  shall  have  your  money 
again  next  Saturday." 

So  we  left  him,  and  the  six  shillings  with 
him,  and  I  was  by  no  means  so  pleased  and 
excited  about  it  as  Travers  Minor.  Still,  I 
was  excited  in  a  way,  and  hoped  the  following 
Saturday  would  be  glorious  ;  and  Travers 
said  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest 
day  we  had  spent  up  to  that  time. 

We  had  gone  two  hundred  yai'ds,  and  were 
wondering  what  the  German  would  look  like, 
and  if  he'd  make  a  fight,  when  we  were 
much  startled  by  a  man  who  suddenly 
jumped  out  of  the  hedge  and  stopped  us. 

It  was  a  policeman  in  a  very  excited  frame 
of  mind. 

"What  did  that  bloke  up  the  road  say 
to  you  ?  "  he  began  ;  and  Travers  Minor, 
remembering  what  contempt  the  great  spy 
had  for  policemen,  was  rather  haughty. 

"  Our  conversation  was  private,"  he 
answered,  and  the  policeman  seemed  inclined 
to  laugh. 

"  I  know  what  your  conversation  was,  very 
well,"  he  answered.  "  Soapy  William 
wouldn't  tire  himself  talking  to  you  kids  for 
fun.     Did  you  give  him  any  money  ?  " 

In  this  insolent  way  the  policeman  dared 
to  talk  of  Baden-Powell's  friend  ! 

"His  name  is  not  Soapy  William," 
answered  Travers,  who  had  turned  red  with 
anger,  "and  he's  got  no  use  for  policemen, 
anyway." 

"  No,  you  take  your  dying  oath  he  hasn't," 
said  the  policeman.  "  If  he  told  you  that, 
he's  broke  the  record  and  told  you  the  truth. 
Did  you  give  him  money,  or  only  a  fag  ?  " 

"We  lent  him  money  for  a  private  purpose, 
and  I'll  thank  you  to  let  us  pass,"  said 
Travers  Minor. 

But  the  policeman  w^ouldn't. 

"He's  as  slippery  as  an  eel,"  he  said,  "and 
I've  been  waiting  to  cop  him  red-'anded  for 
a  fortnight.  So  now  you'd  better  come  and 
overtake  him,  for  he's  lame  and  can  only 
crawl  along.  And  when  I  talk  to  him, 
you'll  be  surprised." 

"You're  utterly  wrong,"  Travers  Minor 
told  the  policeman.     "  You're  quite  on  the 


wrong  scent,  and  if  you  interfere  with  that 
man,  yoii'll  very  likely  ruin  your  own  career 
in  the  Force.  He's  much  more  powerful 
than  you  think." 

But  the  poHceman  said  he'd  chance  that, 
and  then,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  he  made 
us  come  back  and  help  him. 

It  was  a  most  curious  experience.  When 
we  got  there,  the  spy  had  disappeared,  and 
the  policeman,  knowing  that  he  could  only 
go  about  one  mile  an  hour,  said  he  must 
be  hidden  somewhere  near. 

"  And  if  you  chaps  are  any  good  as  scouts, 
now's  your  chance  to  show  it,"  he  said. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  believe  the 
policeman,  for  he  was  a  big  man  and  very 
positive  in  his  speech  ;  but  Travers  hated 
him,  and  if  he'd  found  the  spy,  I  believe  he 
would  have  said  nothing.  But  I  found  him, 
or,  rather,  I  found  his  boot.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  seen  us  stopped  by  the  policeman,  and 
then  hastened  to  evade  capture.  There  was 
a  haystack  in  a  field,  and  he  had  gone  to  it, 
and  on  one  side,  where  it  was  cut  open,  there 
was  a  lot  of  loose  hay,  and  he  had  concealed 
himself  with  the  utmost  cunning,  all  but 
one  boot.  This  I  observed  just  peeping  out 
from  a  litter  of  loose  hay,  and  not  feeling 
equal  to  making  the  capture  myself,  I 
pretended  I  had  not  seen  the  boot,  and  went 
off  and  told  the  policeman,  who  was  hunting 
some  distance  off,  and  also  eating  blackberries 
while  he  hunted. 

He  was  much  pleased  and  hastened  to 
make  the  capture  ;  and  when  he  arrived  and 
he  saw  the  boot,  he  said  :  "  Hullo,  Soapy,  old 
pard  !     Got  you  this  time,  my  boy  !  " 

Then  the  hay  was  cast  aside,  and  the  great 
spy,  otherwise  know^n  as  Soapy  William, 
rose  up. 

It  was  rather  a  solemn  sight  in  a  way,  for 
he  took  it  pretty  calmly,  and  said  he'd  been 
wanting  a  fortnight's  rest  for  a  long  time. 

xifter  the  capture,  the  policeman  seemed 
to  lose  interest  in  Travers  Minor  and  me. 
In  fact,  he  didn't  even  thank  us,  but  he 
gave  us  back  our  money,  and  it  was  rather 
interesting  to  find  that  Soapy  William, 
besides  our  six  shillings,  had  the  additional 
sum  of  two  and  seven  pence  halfpenny  also. 

Travers  Minor  didn't  speak  one  single 
word,  going  back  to  Merivale,  until  we  were 
at  the  gates  ;  then  he  said  a  thing  which 
showed  how  fearfully  he  felt  what  had 
happened. 

He  said — 

"  It  makes  me  feel  almost  in  despair 
about  going  into  the  Church,  Briggs,  when 
there's  such  wickedness  as  that  about." 
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And  I  said— 

"  I  should  think  you  would  want  to  go  in 
all  the  more." 

And  afterwards,  when  we  had  changed 
and  had  tea,  and  we  were  in  school,  he  got 
calmer  and  aximitted  I  was  right. 

But  he  took  a  gloomier  view  of  human 
nature  afterwards,  and  often,  on  scouting 
days,  he  said  there  was  more  satisfaction  in 
helping  a  beetle  across  a  road,  or  making  a 
snail  safe,  than  therd  was  in  trying  to  be 
useful  to  one's  fellow-creatures. 

We  had  to  go  and  give  evidence  against 
Soapy  William  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
two  days  later.  In  fact,  it  was  Sir  Neville 
Carew,  who  lived  at  the  Manor  House,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  very  much  amused  at  our 
evidence,  and  almost  inclined  to  let  Soapy  off. 
But  he  gave  him  a  fortnight,  and  Soapy  said 
to  us  as  he  'oped  we'd  let  the  great  Baden- 
Powell  know  how  he  was  being  treated  ;  and 
everybody  laughed,  including  Brown,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Court  with  us.' 

But,  after  that,  Doctor  Dunston  cooled  off 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  a  lot ;  and  when  the  terrific 
adventure  to  Travers  Minor  finally  occurred, 
about  three  weeks  after,  Travers  Major  said 
it  was  a  Nemesis  on  old  Dunston  ;  and  so 
undoubtedly  it  was. 

Though  not  actually  in  it,  I  heard  all 
the  particulars — in  fact,  everybody  did,  for 
naturally  Doctor  Dunston  was  the  most 
famous  person  in  Merivale,  and  when  this 
remarkable  thing  overtook  him,  The  Merivale 
WeeUy  Trumpet  had  a  column  about  it,  and 
everybody  for  miles  round  called  to  see  him 
and  say  how  jolly  glad  they  were  it  wasn't 
worse. 

It  was  a  fierce  afternoon,  with  the  leaves 
flying  and  the  rain  coming  dow^n  in  a  squally 
sort  of  way,  and  Travers  Minor  and  I  went 
for  a  drill,  and  after  the  drill  we  scouted  a 
bit  on  rather  a  lonely  road  where  nothing 
was  in  the  habit  of  happening.  But,  as 
Travers  truly  said,  the  essence  of  scouting  is 
surprise,  and  because  a  road  is  a  lonely  and 
uneventful  sort  of  road,  it  doesn't  follow 
something  may  not  happen  unexpectedly 
upon  it. 

He  said— ' 
.  "No  doubt  the  roads  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
nver  Aisne,   in   France,  have   been  pretty 
lonely  in  their  time,  but  think  of  them  last 
September ! " 

.  So  we  went,  and  one  motor  passed  us 
la  two  miles ;  and  two  dogs  poaching 
together  also  passed,  and  in  a  field  was  a 
sheep  which  had  got  on  its  back  and  couldn't 
get  up  again,  b'eing  tt?o  fat  to  do  ^o,    W^ 


pulled  it  up.  In  another  field  was  a  bull, 
and  we  tried  to  attract  it,  and  scouted  down 
a  hedge  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  to  see  if  it 
was  dangerous,  and  warn  people  if  it  was  ; 
and  I  went  to  within  forty  yards  of  it,  being 
a  good  twelve  yards  from  the  hedge  at  the 
time,  but  it  paid  no  attention.  Then,  just 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  we  came  across  an 
old  woman  sitting  by  the  roadside  in  a  very 
ragged  and  forlorn  condition,  with  a  basket 
of  watercresses  and  also  about  twelve 
mushrooms. 

Thinking  she  might  be  lame,  or  otherwise 
in  difficulties,  Travers  Minor  went  up  to  her 
and  said — 

"  Good  evening  !    D'you  want  anything  ?  " 

And  she  said — 

"  Yes,  a  plucky  lot  of  things,  but  none  of 
your  cheek." 

"  It  w^asn't  meant  for  cheek.  I'm  a  Scout," 
said  Travers  Minor. 

And  she  said — 

"Oh,  run  along  home  and  ask  mother 
to  let  out  your  knickers,  else  vou'll  bust 
'em  ! " 

Travers  turned  white  with  indignation, 
but  such  was  his  great  idea  of  discipline,  that 
he  didn't  tell  her  she  w^as  a  drunken  old 
beast,  which  she  was,  but  just  marched  off. 
But  he  w^as  fearfully  upset,  all  the  same,  and, 
instead  of  pouring  out  his  rage  on  the  horrid 
old  woman,  he  poured  it  out  on  me.  He'd 
been  a  bit  queer  all  day,  owing  to  a  row 
with  Brown  over  a  history  lesson,  in  which 
Travers  Minor  messed  up  the  story  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  now,  w^hat  with  one  thing 
and  another,  he  lost  his  usual  self-control 
and  got  very  nasty. 

He  said  scouting  with  another  person  was 
no  good — not  with  me,  anyway. 

And  I  said — 

"What  have  I  done?" 

And  he  said — 

"You're  such  a  fathead — nothing  ever 
happens  when  you're  about ! " 

I  told  him  to  keep  his  temper  and  not 
make  a  silly  ass  of  himself.  I  also  asked  him 
what  he  thought  was  going  to  happen.  I 
tod —  . 

"We  all  -know  you're  always  ready  for 
anything— from  an  Uhlan  to  a  caterpillar-^- 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  essence  of  scouting 
is  to  keep  wide  awake  when  nothing  is 
happening,  like  the  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 
Any  fool  can  do  things  ;  the  thing  is  always 
to  be  ready  to  do  them,  and  not  get  your 
shirt  out  and  lose  your  nerve  because  there's 
nothing  to  do." 

Thig  gop'd  advice  fairly  settled   Travers 
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Minor.     He  undoubtedly  lost  his  temper,  as 
he  admitted  afterwards,  and  he  said— 

"  When  I  want  you  to  tell  me  my  business, 
Briggs,  I'll  let  you  know." 

And  I  said — 

"  Your  first  business  is  to  keep  your  hair 
on,  whatever  happens." 

And  he  said — 

"Then  Til  relieve  you  of  my  company, 
Briggs." 

And,  before  I  could  answer,  he  had  got 
through  the  hedge  and  gone  off  over  a  field 
which  ran  along  a  wood.  I  watched  him  in 
silent  amazement,  as  they  say,  and  he 
crossed  the  field  and  entered  the  wood  and 
disappeared. 

This  action  alone  showed  what  a  proper 
rage  he  was  in,  because  he  had  gone  into  the 
Manor  Woods,  which  was  not  only  going  out 
of  bounds,  but  also  trespassing— two  things 
he  never  did.  It  was  a  fearful  loss  of  nerve, 
and  I  stood  quite  still  for  a  good  minute 
after  he  vanished.  Then  my  first  idea  was 
to  go  and  lug  him  back  ;  but  discretion  was 
always  the  better  part  of  valour  with  me, 
and  always  will  be,  owing  to  my  character ; 
so  I  left  Travers  to  his  fate,  and  hoped  he'd 
soon  cool  down  and  come  back  without 
meeting  a  keeper.  It  was  growing  dusk, 
too,  and  I  went  back  to  Merivale,  and 
decided  not  to  say  anything  about  Travers 
Minor,  except  that,  while  we  were  engaged  in 
some  scouting  operations,  I  had  missed  him. 

I  only  heard  the  amazing  tale  of  his 
adventure  afterwards,  and  though  everybody 
had  the  story  in  some  shape  or  form,  I  got 
the  naked  truth  from  Travers  Minor  himself 
in  his  own  words.  Next  morning,  much 
to  our  surprise,  it  was  given  out  that  Doctor 
Dunston  was  unwell,  and  Fortescue  read 
prayers  ;  and  during  that  event  Travers  told 
me  all. 

"When  I  left  you,"  he  said,  "I  was  in 
a  filthy  bate,  and  for  once,  instead  of  not 
wanting  to  trespass  arid  break  bounds,  1  did 
want  to.  And  I  went  straight  into  the 
Manor  Woods,  and  badly  frightened  some 
pheasants  that  had  gone  to  roost,  and  was 
immediately  soothed.  They  made  a  fearful 
row,  and  I  thought  a  keeper  would  be  sure 
to  spring  up  from  somewhere,  and  rather 
hoped  one  would,  in  order  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  for  an  escape.  But  nothing 
happened,  and  I  decided  to  walk  on  till  I 
came  to  the  drive,  and  then  boldly  go  along 
out  of  the  lodge-gate.  Well,  I  walked 
through  the  wood  to  the  drive  just  before 
it  got  dark.  I  was  looking  out  cautiously 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood,  to  see  that  all 


was  clear,  when  I  observed  a  man  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  drive.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  it  was  that  wretched  Soapy  William 
again.  He  was  humped  up  and  nursing  his 
foot,  which  was  evidently  badly  wounded. 
Then  the  man  gave  a  sound  between  a  sigh 
and  a  groan  and  a  snuffle,  and  I  saw  it  was 
Doctor  Dunston  ! 

"  Of  course,  it  was  the  moment  of  my  life, 
and  I  felt,  in  a  sort  of  way,  that  my  whole 
future  career  depended  upon  my  next  action. 
My  first  instinct,  remembering  that  Norris 
and  Booth  were  both  flogged  when  caught 
here,  was  a  strategic  retreat ;  but  then  my 
duty  as  a  Boy  Scout  occurred  to  me.  It 
was  a  fearful  choice  of  evils,  you  may  say ; 
for  if  I  cleared  out,  I  was  disgraced  for  ever, 
and  my  mind  couldn't  have  stood  it,  and  if 
I  went  forward,  I  was  also  disgraced  for 
ever,  because  to  be  flogged,  to  a  chap  with 
my  opinions,  is  about  the  limit.  I  considered 
what  should  be  done,  and  while  I  was 
considering,  old  Dunston  groaned  again  and 
said  out  loud — 

"  '  Tut— tut !    This  is  indeed  a  tragedy  ! ' 

"That  decided  me,  because  the  question 
of  humanity  came  in,  and  looking  on  into 
the  future  in  rather  a  remarkable  way,  I  saw 
at  once  that  if  I  retreated  and  heard  next 
morning  that  old  Doctor  Dunston  was  found 
dead,  I  should  feel  the  pangs  of  remorse  for 
evermore,  and  they  would  ruin  my  life  I 
also  felt  that,  if  I  saved  him,  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  flog  me,  because  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  feeling  against  him 
if  he  did." 

"You  might  have  done  this,"  I  said. 
"  You  might  have  retreated,  and  then  gone 
down  to  the  lodge  and  told  the  woman  that 
there  was  an  injured  man,  in  great  agony, 
lying  half-way  up  the  drive.  You  miglife 
have  given  a  false  name  yourself,  and  then, 
w^hen  the  rescuing  party  started,  you  might 
have  cleared  out  and  so  remained  anonymous. 
It  would  have  gone  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  old  Dunston  would 
have  been  the  first  to  see  that  the  particular 
Boy  Scout  in  question  preferred,  for  private 
reasons,  to  keep  his  identification  a  secret." 

Travers  was  much  impressed  by  this  view. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 
"  Probably,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  done  it. 
Anyway,  I'm  sorry  I  swore  at  you  and  called 
you  a  fathead,  Briggs.  You're  not  a  fathead 
—far  from  it." 

He  then  continued  his  surprising  narrative 
in  these  words — 

"  Anyway,  I  decided  to  rescue  the  Doctor, 
and  stepped  out  of  ambush  and  said— 
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" '  Good  evening,  sir.  Vm  afraid  you're 
hurt.' 

"  He  was  evidently  very  glad  to  see  me ; 
but  you  know  his  iron  discipline.  He  kept 
it  up  even  then. 

"  '  What  boy  are  you  ?  '  he  asked,  and 
I  told  him  I  was  Travers  Minor  from 
Merivale. 

"  '  And  how  comes  it  you  are  here  ?  '  he 
asked  again. 

" '  I  was  operating  in  the  woods  on  my 
way  home,  sir,  and  I  heard  your  cry  of 
distress.' 

*' '  We  will  investigate  your  operations  on 
another  occasion,  then,'  said  the  Doctor. 
*  For  the  moment  mine  are  more  important. 
You  had  better  run  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  Manor  House,  ask  to  see  Sir  Neville 
Carew,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  met  with  a 
very  severe  accident  half-way  down  his  drive. 
Whether  I  have  broken  my  leg,  or  put  out 
my  ankle,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  I 
have  been  drinking  tea  with  Sir  Neville  and 
learning  his  views  as  to  the  War.  .  Be  as 
quick  as  you  can.  You  will  never  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  display  your  agility.' 

''  Then  I  hooked  it  and  ran  the  half-mile 
or  so  to  the  Manor  House,  sprinting  all  the 
way.  I  soon  gave  the  terrible  news,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  Sir  Neville  Carew  himself, 
with  his  butler  and  his  footman,  set  off  for 
the  Doctor.  And  the  footman  trundled  a 
chair  which  ran  on  wheels,  and  which  Sir 
Neville  Carew  kindly  explained  to  me  he 
uses  himself  when  he  gets  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  often  happens,  unfortunately. 

"  He  didn't  ask  me  how  I  discovered  the 
accident,  which  was  naturally  rather  a  good 
thing  for  me  ;  and  when  we  got  back  to  the 
Doctor,  he  told  me  to  hasten  on  in  advance 
and  break  the  evil  tidings.  So  I  cleared  out. 
And  I've  heard  no  more  yet ;  but  no  doubt 
I  shall  soon." 

That  was  the  great  narrative  of  Travers 
Minor,  and  after  morning  school  Brown  gave 
out  that  the  Doctor's  ankle  was  very  badly 
sprained,  but  that  things  would  take  their 


course  as  usual,  and  a  bulletin  be  put  up  on 
the  notice-board  in  the  evening. 

And  it  was,  and  it  said  the  Doctor  was 
better. 

Travers  Minor  heard  nothing  until  three 
days  later,  when  the  Doctor  appeared  on  a 
crutch  and  read  prayers.  Then  he  had 
Travers  up  and  addressed  the  school.  And 
Travers  saw  at  a  glance  that  Doctor  Dunston 
was  still  in  no  condition  to  flog  him,  even 
if  the  will  was  there. 

It  ended  brilliantly  for  Travers,  really, 
because  the  Doctor  said  he  had  been  an 
instrument  of  Providence,  and  he  evidently 
felt  you  ought  not  to  flog  an  instrument  of 
Providence,  whatever  he's  been  doing.  He 
reproved  Travers  Minor  pretty  stifily,  all  the 
same,  and  said  that  when  he  considered  what 
a  friend  Sir  Neville  Carew  was  to  the  school, 
and  how  much  he  overlooked,  and  so  on,  it 
was  infamous  that  any  boy  should  even 
glance  into  his  pheasant  preserves,  much  less 
actually  go  into  them.  And  Travers  Minor 
w-as  finally  ordered  to  spend  a  half -holiday 
in  visiting  Sir  Neville  Carew  and  humbly 
apologising  to  him  for  his  conduct.  W^hich 
he  did  do,  and  Sir  Neville  Carew,  on  hearing 
from  Travers  that  he  would  never  do  it 
again  on  any  pretext  whatever,  was  fright- 
fully sporting  and  forgave  him  freely,  and 
talked  about  the  War,  and  reminded  him 
about  Sir  Baden-Powell's  friend,  and  ended 
by  taking  Travers  Minor  into  a  glasshouse 
full  of  luscious  peaches  and  giving  him  two. 

And  Travers  Minor  kept  one  for  me, 
because,  he  said,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  getting 
into  a  wax  with  me,  he  would  never  have 
trespassed  and  never  have  had  the  adventure 
at  all. 

And  I  said  it  Avasn't  so  much  me  as  that 
beast  of  an  old  woman  who  told  him  his 
knickers  were  too  tight. 

"  In  strict  honesty,"  I  said,  "  she  ought  to 
have  this  peach." 

Then  I  ate  it,  and  never  want  to  eat  a 
better.  In  fact,  I  kept  the  stone  to  plant 
when  I  went  home. 
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APTAIN  ALLAN 
WP]DDERBURN, 

of  His  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's Regiment,  sat 
in  his  private 
room  in  the  dis- 
mantled Highland 
castle  that  had 
become  the 
temporary  head- 
quarters of  himself  and  his  men. 

He  looked  from  the  narrow  lancet  window 
at  the  wild  Highland  scenery,  and  his 
handsome  face  wore  an  expression  of 
discontent.  He  was  a  loyal  Government 
man,  a  keen  soldier,  and  he  longed  to  be 
distinguishing  himself  in  some  active  service, 
instead  of  lounging  here  in  charge  of  an 
unimportant  position  and  an  even  more 
unimportant  prisoner,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  concerned  in  the  late  Rising,  who  had 
been  captured  straggling  from  the  Culloden 
rout, and  now  awaited  execution  in  Edinburgh 
or  London. 

Captain  Wedderburn  was  disgusted  with 
such  small  prey ;  he,  in  common  with  all 
the  Government  officers,  longed  to  make  the 
notable  capture  of  that  illustrious  rebel, 
the  Young  Pretender,  as  the  English  called 
him,  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  the  son  of  him 
whom  the  Jacks  styled  James  III. 

It  vexed  Allan  Wedderburn  to  the  heart 
that  he  was  tied  to  this  irksome  and  trifling 
duty  when  he  might  have  been  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  for  the  great  prize  which  would 
bring  honour  and  renown  and  substantial 
reward.  His  grey  eyes  gazed  at  the  distant 
strip  of  sea,  veiled  by  the  afternoon  mist 
of  a  dull  day,  and  he  speculated  bitterly  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  Charles  Stuart  slipping 
down  to  the  coast,  under  cover  of  some  such 


mist,  and  escaping  in  the  French  barque  that 
was  sure  to  be  lying  in  wait  in  the  offing. 

"  Not  if  I  had  a  free  hand,"  he  thought ; 
"  not  if  I  was  able  to  scour  the  country  !  " 

And  he  reflected  bitterly  on  the  authorities 
who  kept  him  thus  idle  when  he  felt  within 
him  the  capacity  for  greater  service. 

True,  he  had  been  told  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  and  to  guard  the  coast,  but  that,  he 
told  himself,  was  foolishness — the  fugitive 
would  never  choose  as  his  point  of  escape 
'  this  spot,  so  well  guarded  by  the  redcoats, 
when  miles  of  the  sea  were  unwatched. 

Captain  Wedderburn  yawned  with  boredom 
and  vexation,  and  turned  over  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  letter  sent  him  by  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  describing  the  disguise  in 
which  the  unfortunate  aspirant  to  the  throne 
of  England  was  known  to  be  travelling : 
**He  goes  as  a  man-servant  to  Mrs.  Grace 
Hume,  a  lady  of  a  most  precise,  puritanical 
demeanour,  who  is  travelling  with  her 
brother.  They  were  lost  sight  of  a  week  ago, 
but  there  is  little  chance  of  the  Prince  having 
changed  his  guise.  Keep,  therefore,  a  steady 
look-out  for  any  such." 

xillan  W^edderburn  folded  up  the  letter 
with  a  gesture  of  annoyance. 

He  felt  a  great  vexation  against  Mrs. 
Grace  Hume,  the  lady  of  the  precise, 
puritanical  demeanour,  who  was  so  success- 
fully outwitting  His  Majesty's  officers. 
Neither  she  nor  her  party  had  been  traced ; 
Captain  Wedderburn  felt  sourly  certain  that 
they  never  would  be.  He  yawned  again  and 
rose ;  it  was  the  hour  when  he  had  to  pay 
his  formal  and  useless  visit  to  his  prisoner 
and  see  the  guards  changed  about  his  prison. 

As  he  sauntered  across  the  fine  but  rather 
bare  and  dreary  room,  which  was  hung  with 
antique  tapestry  and  f  urnish^^  with  hands^o 
but  worn  pieces,  his  soldi^^^e|;yai^t  ent^teid.% 
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"  A  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,  with  most 
urgent  and  important  news." 

Allan  Wedderburn  disguised  his  curiosity. 

**  Let  her  send  her  message  up." 

"  She  has  already,  ^ir,  declined  to  do  that." 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  anyone 
now,"  said  the  officer  curtly.  Then  he 
wavered.     *'  Of  what  dej)ortment  is  she  ?  " 

"  Of  the  quality,  sir,  and  handsome." 

xillan  Wedderburn  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Is  it  possible,  in  this  wilderness  ?  I 
will  see  her,  Saunders,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  no  more." 

When  he  was  alone,  the  Captain  glanced 
carelessly  at  himself  in  the  tortoiseshell- 
framed  mirror  that  hung  over  the  low 
fireplace.  In  London  he  had  been  considered 
a  personable  man,  and  no  ill  favourite  with 
the  ladies.  For  a  moment  he  forgot  his 
dulness  and  his  vexation,  and  pulled  out  his 
neat  cravat  with  an  air  of  some  complacency. 

When  the  lady  entered^^  he  was  standing  at 
attention,  very  courteous,  smart,  and  elegant, 
from  his  powdered  military  side-curls  to  his 
poHshed  boots. 

She  came  in  swiftly,  closed  the  door, 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  advanced, removing, 
as  she  did  so,  the  riding-mask  she  wore,  and 
looking  round  it  with  a  rather  breathless 
eagerness. 

She  was  indeed  handsome  and  of  the 
quality.  In  one  glance  the  Captain  saw  that. 
She  wore  a  square  riding- jacket  of  a  dark 
emerald  green  colour,  a  full  skirt  of  a  deep 
violet-coloured  silk,  and  a  long  scarf  of  a 
rich  tartan  in  which  was  ,nuch  orange  and 
violet-purple. 

A  wide  hat  of  black  felt,  with  a  black 
feather,  shaded  a  charming  brunette  face  and 
loose  curls  of  a  deep  and  glowing  brown . 

Allan  Wedderburn  bowed  very  low. 

The  lady's  full  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes, 
that  were  the  brown  of  a  dead  leaf,  yet 
bright,  fluttered  a  glance  over  the  person  of 
the  Captain. 

"  You  will  be  wondering  who  I  am,"  she 
said. 

"  Something  more  than  mortal,  madam," 
I'esponded  the  Captain  gallantly,  putting 
forward  the  tapestry-covered  chair  he  had 
been  using  himself. 

The  lady  sank  into  it,  billowing  her  skirts. 

"I'm  the  sister  of  Hector  Clanronald," 
she  stated.  "  You  will  have  been  hearing  of 
Hector  Clanronald  ?  " 

He  had  indeed,  and  his  manner  became 
even  more  respectful  and  deferential. 

"  The  gentleman  is  the  most  powerful  of 
^lie    loyal    chieftains.      As    such,  aU    His 


Majesty's  soldiers  have  heard  of  him,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  am  honoured  by  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Clanronald." 

He  ventured  a  smile,  and  she  responded 
with  a  delicious  look,  shy  and  yet  provoking. 

"  Ah,  Captain,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a  dull  life 
you  are  leading  here,  isn't  it,  now  ? " 

"  It  was  till  you  entered,  madam." 

"  Ah,  be  done  with  your  compliments  ;  it 
is  not  them  I'm  after." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  and  pressed  a  scrap 
of  a  handkerchief  like  a  silk  cobweb  to  her 
full  and  rosy  lips. 

"You  will  be  marvelling  at  Nancy 
Clanronald  coming  to  you  like  this,  Captain 
Wedderburn  ?  "  she  added. 

"I  marvel  at  nothing,  madam,  save  my 
good  fortune." 

"  You've  the  London  manner,  sir.  Pray 
consider  I  am  a  Highland  maiden,  and  spare 
me  your  flattery."  And  she  smiled  again  in 
a  way  that  belied  her  words. 

'*You  have  not  spent  your  life  among 
these  barbarous  hills,"  he  declared. 

"No,"  she  admitted,  playing  with  her 
mask.     "  I've  been  as  far  as  Edinburgh." 

The  clock  struck  the  half -hour. 

"  Heaven  help  me ! "  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  thinking  of  his  visit  of  inspection. 

"  I'm  late  for  a  duty  of If  you  will 

spare  my  company  for  half  an  hour- 


'  I  have  not  told  you  my  errand  yet,"  she 
remarked  calmly. 

He  stood  divided  between  his  duty  and 
desire  to  prolong  the  interview. 

"  If  you  could  await  my  return " 

"What  I  have  to  say  is  a  matter  of 
moments,"  said  Miss  Clanronald. 

"  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  but 
my  affair  is  urgent." 

She  frowned. 

"  So  urgent  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  prisoner." 

"  A  Jacobite  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  am  due  to  visit  him." 

"  Is  he  so  important  ?  "  she  smiled. 

He  blushed  at  her  slight  air  of  mockery. 

"  No,  but  my  duty " 

She  rose  with  a  little  air  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  your  duty.  Captain  Wedderburn  i 
What  is  your  duty  ?  " 

"  At  present  to  look  after  this  silly  young 
man,  and  to  search  for  the  Pretender." 

He  turned  resolutely  towards  the  door. 

"  The  Pretender  I  "  cried  Miss  Clanronald. 
"  Why,  that  is  a  romantic  story,  is  it  not  ? 
They  say  he  travels  disguised  as  a  woman." 

"  No,  as  groom  to  a  Mrs.  Grace  Hume, 
madam." 
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*'  All,  you  liiive  heard  tliafc  ?  We  were 
told  that  story,  too." 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  true." 

She  fixed  her  fine  eyes  on  him. 

"Would  you  like  to  capture  Charles 
Stuart,  Captain  Wedderburn  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  half  my  income  to  do  so  !  " 
he  declared,  with  energy. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  be  caught  ?  " 

"Certainly.  He  is  a  young  hot-head,  a 
fool,  and  his  partisans  are  now  only  a  few 
silly  women  as  this  Mrs.  Hume." 

She  laughed. 

"  I  hope  you  will  capture  the  Prince,"  she 
said. 

He  had  his  hand  out  to  the  door. 

"  You  have  any  news,  madam  ? "  he 
asked,  pausing. 

"  Alas,  none  !  " 

"  Then,  if  you  will  forgive  me " 

"  One  moment !  " 

She  was  suddenly  imperative,  commanding, 
in  earnest ;  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
stay  his  going. 

He  came  back  into  the  room. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  before,  Allan 
Wedderburn  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  was  amazed  to  see  that  she  was  pale, 
and  that  tears  were  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  Why,  never,  madam  !  " 

"  Look  at  me  earnestly,  sir." 

She  came  nearer  to  him  and  held  up  her 
face.  He  gazed  at  her  a  little  bewildered, 
a  little  enamoured  by  her  charm  and  her 
nearness.  He  marked  the  strands  of  hair 
across  her  brow,  the  faint  blue  veins  showing 
at  her  temples,  the  moisture  on  her  parted 
lips,  his  own  reflection  in  her  eyes. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  before  ?  "  she 
repeated  gravely. 

"  Why,  never  !  "  he  stammered. 

Her  manner  suddenly  changed  ;  she 
moved  away  with  a  gay  smile. 

"Why,   I   was   sure    you   had   seen  me,  . 
Captain  Wedderburn.    When  you  have  been 
out  for  your  lonely  rides,  I  have  been  near 
you  more  than  once." 

"  On  my  soul,  madam " 

"  Have  you  never  seen  a  horsewoman 
coming  through  the  mist  in  the  afternoon, 
when  you  have  been  abroad,  sir  ?  " 

"  Never,  madam." 

"  Why,  you  must  be  in  love  to  notice  so 
little  as  that !  Why,  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for 
the  Prince  you'll  be  ! " 

He  blushed  with  vexation,  but,  beat  his 
brains  as  he  would,  he  could  not  recall 
having  seen  any  horsewomen  when  he  had 
been  abroad. 


"  Jf  you  will  come  to  your  errand, 
madam,"  he  said  a  little  stiffly,  pulling  out 
his  watch. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  your  prisoner,  poor 
wretch  ?  " 

"  Of  my  duty,  madam." 
"  Oh,  la,  you  are  so  stern,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  is  so  difficult ! " 
"  Difficult  ?  " 

He  saw  tears  again  in  her  eyes,  and  noticed 
that  she  was  trembling. 

"  Are  you  married,  sir  ?  "  she  asked. 
He  stared,  confounded  for  a  moment. 
"  Married  ?  " 

"  That  was  what  I  asked  you." 
"  I   am   neither  married    nor    betrothed. 
Miss  Clanronald." 

"  In  love,  perhaps  ?  "  she  asked  softly. 
"Why,  madam,  I  hardly  understand.     I 
must  leave  you." 

"  Ah,  don't  go.  Captain  Wedderburn  ! " 
she  cried  coaxingly.  "  Listen  to  me,  won't 
you  ?  Sure,  I  shall  be  thinking  your 
prisoner  is  but  an  excuse  to  be  rid  of  me. 
Ah,  can't  you  be  staying  ?  " 

He  stopped  ;  once  more  his  hand  dropped 
from  the  door. 

"  Miss  Clanronald,"  he  said,  in  some 
agitation,    "  if    you    would    tell    me    your 

errand " 

"  Take  my  band,"  she  answered. 
She  held  it  out  to  him,  a  slim  hand  in  a 
glove  of  white  doeskin,  then  withdrew  it  and 
gave  it  to  him  bare,  slipping  off  the  gauntlet 
with  nervous  fingers.  He  took  it,  felt  it 
quiver  in  his  grasp,  and  was  strangely 
abashed. 

She  looked  at  him  very  gravely,  then 
suddenly  gave  a  heartless  laugh. 

"  Are  you  not  curious  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  You    fool   me,  madam  ! "   he  answered 
haughtily,  and  withdrew  his  hand. 

Eesolutely  he  turned  towards  the  door. 
"  Oh,  listen  to  me,  sir  !  "  she  cried,  and 
there  was  a  note  like  desperation  in  her  voice. 
"Madam,  I  believe  that  I  have  listened 
long  enough.     You  must  excuse  me." 
He  had  the  door  open. 
"Captain   Wedderburn,"   said    the    lady, 
very   pale,   "I    bring    you    a    proposal  of 
marriage  1 " 

The  door-handle  slipped  through  his 
fingers. 

"  A  proposal  of  marriage  ?  " 
He  came  back  towards  her  chair. 
"Ah,  there,  now,"  she  laughed,  "if  you 
are  not  frightened,  sir  !  " 

"  You  are  a  very  charming  woman,  Miss 
Clanronald,  but  mighty  provoking  ! " 


'.'>r^^ 


'''Captain  Wedderbum.'  said  tlic  lady,  veiy  pale,  'T  brin^  you  a  proposal  of  inarria-e  ! '     The  door-handle 

slipped  through  his  fingers." 

Z    1 
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She  rose,  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom. 

"Listen.  The  kidy  is  young,  passable, 
very  wealthy,  very  well  born,  free,  and  very 
enamoured  of  you." 

*'  Of  me  ?  "  He  coloured,  despite  bis 
composure.     "  But  this  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Fie  !  Are  you  so  modest  as  that  ?  Yet 
she  is  not  the  first,  I'll  swear.  Come,  sir, 
don't  stand  so  dumb.  Don't  you  take 
me  ?  " 

"  By  Heaven,  I  do  not  ! "  lie  cried, 
bewildered.     "  And  I  have  my  duty " 

''  Oh,  sir,  'tis  myself  who  admire  you  ! 
And    if   you   will  ask    Clanronald   for   my 

hand •     Why,  you  are  amazed  !     x\m  I 

so  hideous  ?  The  l)est  match  in  the 
Highlands,  sir  !  "  He  stood  dumfounded, 
unable  to  speak.  "  I've  been  in  love  with 
you  so  long,"  she  smiled,  holding  out 
her  hands  to  him — "ever  since  you  came 
here  ! " 

"  But  three  weeks  !  "  he  gasped. 

"  Long  enough.  What  have  you  to  say 
to  me,  Captain  Wedderburn  ?  " 

He  sank  into  a  chair  and  stared  at  her. 
Very  lovely  she  was,  without  a  doubt,  and 
the  sister  of  Clanronald,  wealthy,  noble. 

"You  abash  me,"  he  stammered,  "you 
overwhelm  me.     I — forgive  me " 

A  distant  boom  ox  a  gun  broke  the  pause. 
The  lady  raised  her  downcast  head,  and  a 
flash  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  Captain,  rising 
to  his  feet.  She  rose,  too,  and  seemed  about 
to  answer,  when  the  door  was  hastily  opened 
and  another  officer  entered.  The  lady  raised 
her  mask  befoi'c  her  face  and  stepped  into 
the  window  embrasure. 

"  Wedderburn,"  cried  the  new-comer,  "  we 
have  the  Prince  !  " 

"  Captured  ?  " 

"  Safe — here  in  tiiis  house  !  I  have  just 
galloped  with  the  news.  Wyndhara  Brew 
told  me  to  ride  for  my  life  and  tell  you. 
Man,  'tis  your  prisoner  !  " 

"  My  prisoner  ?  "  shrieked  the  Captain. 

"  The  very  same.  The  youth  he  changed 
with  has  been  captured — the  truth  is  out. 
You  are  to  take  him  to  London." 

"  His  companions  ?  " 


"Parted  from  him  when  they  heard  the 
disguise  was  known.     Ah,  a  lady  !  " 

He  bowed. 

"The  sister  of  Hector  Clanronald,"  said 
the  Captain,  still  giddy  and  bewildered. 

"  The  sister  of  Hector  Clanronald  ? " 
repeated  the  other.  "  Why,  he  has  no 
sister  !     I  know  the  family  well." 

"  Has  no  sister  ?  " 

"  My  life  on  it  !  " 

The  lady  came  forward,  dropping  the 
mask. 

"  Mrs.  Grace  Hume,  at  your  service,"  she 
•  said.     "  You    will     remember     me,    Major 
Murray  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Hume  it  is,"  said  that  officer. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Wedderburn  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  she,  very  soft,  "  It 
means  we  snap  our  fingers  at  you  once  more. 
The  Prince  has  escaped  you  !  " 

"  Escaped  ?  "  cried  both  men  at  once. 

"  I  heard  just  now  the  gun,  the  signal 
that  he  w^as  safe  on  board  the  French  boat," 
she  replied,  "  and  my  part  is  at  an  end — 
an  end  1 " 

"  You  came  to  fool  me  !  "  exclaimed 
Allan  Wedderburn  fiercely. 

"  We  tampered  with  the  Highland  guard 
you  set  on  His  Highness.  The  two  of  them 
escaped  hours  ago.  I  came  to  distract  you 
and  give  them  more  time,  that  is  all." 

He  eyed  her.     Pale  he  was  arid  frowning. 

"  Arrest  her ! "  said  the  other  man,  in  a  fury. 

She  shivered!  She  looked  very  tired  and 
grave. 

"  And  you  such  a  puritanical,  precise 
lady  !  "  murmured  Allan  Wedderburn. 

"  Think  the  more  of  what  I  did,  then," 

she  answered   him.      "  Think   the  more  of 

these  silly  women  who  are  loyal  to  Charles 

.  Stuart."     She  looked  from  one  to  another. 

"  I  am  under  arrest  ?  "  she  added. 

"  Take  your  liberty,"  said  the  Captain. 

She  moved  towards  the  door.  The  boom 
of  another  gun  gave  the  last  defiance  of  the 
French  frigate  that  took  Charles  Stuart 
from  England  for  ever,  and  the  woman  who 
had  saved  him,  and  who  would  never  see  him 
again,  listened,  then  left  the  castle  and  rode 
into  the  mists  of  the  Scottish  afternoon. 
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EQUIPMENT   OF  THE   FORCES 

WAR'S   INDUSTRIAL   SIDE 


By  W,  G.   FITZ-GERALD 

SECOND   ARTICLE 


FOR  the  first  time  m  history  the  indiistiy 
that  counts  supreiiielj  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilised  world  is  that  con- 
cerned with  "offence"  and  "defence."  Truly 
prodigious  are  the  forces  arrayed  by  sea  and 
land,  and  the  best  brains,  with  all  available 
treasure,  are  backing  up  our  Xavy  and  our 
Forces  in  the  field.  We  have  an  inventions 
Board,  with  Lord  Fisher  at  the  head  of  it. 
Br.  John  S.  Haldane  advises  us  on  the 
gas-cloud ;  we  want  still  more  violent 
explosives  from  Lord  Moulton  ;  and  to 
Sir  Percy  Scott  and  his  colleagues  we 
leave  the  submarine — Germany's  trump  card 
against  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  Epic 
measures  are  called  for  in  an  epic  conflict 
which  admits  of  no  compromise,  no  peace 
until  our  enemy  is  overthrown  ;  a  formidable 
enemy—let  us  admit  this— calling  forth  all 
<^nr  resources  in  men  and  material,  from 
Melbourne  to  Manchester  and  Montreal. 

To  equip  and  supply  the  Grand  Fleet  and 
our  Armies  is  so  enormous  a  task,  that  we 
have  had  to  call  back  thousands  of  over-eager 
I'ecruits  and  replace  them  in  tlie  workshops 
they  left  for  the  Great  Adventure.     1  have 


already  dealt  with,  the  munitions  of  war, 
meaning  guns  and  shells—the  whole  apparatus 
of  killing  and  defending.  Last  month 
several  problems  were  handled,  among  them 
those  of  general  stores,  clothing,  boots,  and 
accessories.  But  how  shall  one  even  name 
the  requirements  of  an  ultra-modern  army, 
upon  whom  civilisation  waits  with  all  her 
limitless  resources,  nuiny  of  these  unsuspected 
until  new^  needs  arise  ? 

The  cavalryman  has  gone.  H  is  successor 
crouches  in  the  wire,  with  his  waist  festooned 
with  bombs — perhaps  jam  stins  filled  with 
scrap-iron  and  gun-cotton.  Helmets  against 
the  chlorine  gas  and  spurts  of  oil-flame  make 
the  infantry  resemble  deep-sea  divers — those 
headless,  unwieldy  monsters  that  walk  the 
sea  floor,  repairing  the  wounded  warship's 
hull.  And  now  men  in  tlie  trench  wear 
armour — breastplate  and  helm  and  shield, 
with  the  "  glancing  surface  "  our  forefathers^ 
sought  five  centuries  ago. 

Of  course,  no  steel  protection  avails  against 
direct  shell-bursts.  Moreover,  armour  may 
be  worse  than  useless^as  tlie  Germans  have 
already    found -against    the    high-velocity 
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bullet.  This  will  break  up  a  steel  })late  and 
then  flatten,  to  pass  inward  ANJth  steel 
fragments  which  inflict  frightful  wounds. 

To  turn  a  Mauser  ball  at  80  yards  calls 
for  face-hardened  steel  -|-inch  thick,  weighing 
7^  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  Now,  to  cany 
such  armour  is  impracticable  in  open  war. 
But  hardly  one  wound  in  ten  is  the  result  of 
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a  direct  hit.  Most  of  our  casualties  are  from 
"  ricochets,"  or  spent  shots  ;  or  else  from 
shrapnel  bullets  and  splinters  of  low  penetra- 
tive power.  How  easily  these  are  stopped 
will  be  seen  in  any  hospital,  where  wounded 
men  treasure  relics  that  have  saved  their 
lives — half -pierced  prayer-books,  perhaps  ; 
belt-buckles,  cigarette  cases,  and  the  like. 


Hence  the  new  demand  for  steel  corselets, 
which  can  also  be  worn  on  the  back  when 
the  soldier  crouches  in  cover  under  bursting 
shells.  The  helmets  are  intended  to  protect 
men  from  head  w^ounds,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  too  often  mortal,  as  every 
surgeon  knows.  Even  a  slight  laceration  of 
the  scalp  is  apt  to  become  septic  and  prove 
fatal.  Dr.  Delorme,  Medical  Inspector- 
General  of  the  French  Army,  reports  a 
great  decrease  in  serious  head  wounds  as 
a  consequence  of  this  protection. 

It  is  not  at  this  stage  permissible  to  say 
what  our  own  War  Office  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  armour.  Certainly  breastplates  and 
helms  are  on  sale  in  London,  the  former 
weighing  only  2(5  ozs.  and  costing  £3  10^. 
In  point  of  outfit  the  Great  War  is  a  strange 
medley  of  the  old  and  the  new.t  Thus,  if 
there  are  mighty  guns  of  range  and  power 
beyond  the  dreams  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Yon 
Moltke,  there  are  also  crude  catapults  for 
tossing  high-explosive  charges  a  few  yards. 
For  in  the  advanced  works  the  belligerents 
are  literally  "  on  speaking  terms,"  and  throw 
messages  as  well  as  missiles  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  trench  life. 

Aeroplanes  have  by  no  means  supplanted 
tlie  soldier  scout,  wdiose  trained  ears  are  alert 
on  "  listening  post,"  where  the  foe  is  sapping 
towards  us,  and  preparing  mines  on  the  way. 
Other  scouts  use  prism  glasses  and  periscopes 
of  many  kinds,  some  of  them  hoisted  on 
bayonets,  yet  giving  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  field  to  men  well  below  the  fortified 
parapet.  Intelligence  and  orders  flash  back 
and  forth  between  all  points,  and  thence  to 
Headquarters — a  busy  block  of  buildings  quite 
aloof  from  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  war. 

Therefore  wires  are  the  nerve-system  of 
the  vast  human  machine  of  w^iich  Marshal 
French  is  the  head.  Mention  must  here  be 
made  of  the  signal  companies  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  lay  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  cables.  Wireless  installations  are 
easily  disturbed,  and  often  quite  impossible 
during  a  fierce  bombardment,  when  the 
Hertzian  waves  grow  confused.  So  that 
wires  remain,  and  over  them  day  and  night, 
without  ceasing,  pass  continuous  floods  of 
traffic  to  and  from  hospital  bases,  ordnance, 
remount,  and  store  depots,  as  well  as  between 
the  combatant  units  of  our  Army. 

From  General  Headquarters  radiate  wires 
to  the  various  Army  Corps  centres,  wdiich  in 
turn  have  wires  to  the  divisions,  and  these 
communicate  with  their  brigades.  Indeed, 
so  wonderful  is  this  wire-work  that,  were  all 
the  lines  joined  straight  through,  it  would 
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be  possible  to  liear  the  roar  of  guns  and 
bursting  of  shell  in  8t.  Martin's-le-Grand 
itself  1 

The  laying  of  this  wire  is  an  expert  and 
perilous  business.  Cable  wagons  set  out  at 
the  trot  mill  all  the  necessary  instruments, 
poles,  and  drums  upon  which  the  wire  is 
coiled.  Across  country,  along  the,  roads, 
through  villages  and  small  towns,  the  white 
and  blue  badge  of  the  Signal  Service  clears 
heroic  way.  Behind  the  wagon  rides  a 
horseman  who,  with  a  crooked  stick,  deftly 
lays  the  cable  in  ditches  or  hedges  ;  on  rough 
poles  or  in  the  branches  of  trees,  so  as  to 


at  Le  Cateau,  where  the  '^  wire-pullers " 
earned  the  General's  heartfelt  thanks  as 
downright  sloggers  in  a  desperate  situation. 

The  wire  used  for  Army  telephones  varies 
in  thickness.  A  single  iron  strand,  merely 
^'arnished,  will  serve  for  temporary  work, 
and  so,  W'hen  done  with,  is  not  removed — a 
hint  taken  from  the  Japanese  in  their  great 
land  campaign.  But  for  a  permanent  line 
several  steel  strands  are  used,  well  insulated, 
and  carried  on  half-mile  reels  by  the  layers. 
Steel  is  preferred  to  copper,  for  it  withstands 
the  strain  of  a  stumblino-  horse  in  a  way  no 
copper  wire  could  do. 
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be  out  of  the  way  of  heavy  transport  and 
marching  infantry. 

Other  horsemen  ride  still  farther  behind, 
tying  back  the  line,  and  making  all  safe  with 
insulators.  An  operator  sits  on  the  box  of 
the  field-telegraph  wagon,  and  is  in  constant 
touch  with  Headquarters,  as  the  wii'e  is  paid 
out  behind  him.  You  will  see  an  orderly 
dash  up  with  an  important  message.  The 
whole  convoy  halts  to  dispatch  this,  then 
on  again  with  the  gleaming  strands  which 
thrill  with  the  whole  plan  of  campaign. 

Of  course,  the  wires  ai'e  often  cut,  and 
as  often  repaired  under  deadly  fire.  Tlie 
Engineers  who  do  this  are  the  handymen  of 
our  Army,  and  can  take  their  place  in  the 
trench  to  repel  attacks — as,  indeed,  they  did 


The  calling  arrangement  is  not  the  usual 
bell,  but  a  buzzer,\vhich  permits  messages 
to  be  sent  by  tapping  out  the  Morse  code. 
In  the  appalling  din  of  war  the  human  voice 
is  utterly  drowned.  There  are  two  receivers, 
so  that  messages  may  be  checked  by  a  second 
expert,  who  wears  the  instrument  strapped 
to  his  ear,  leaving  l)oth  hands  free  to  defend 
liimself.  All  this  unique  equipment  has  to 
be  specially  made  for  military  use. 

Spies  cut  the  lines,  of  course;  shell 
fragments  "  diss  "  the  wires  many  times  a 
day.  All  sorts  of  means  are  used  to  carrv 
messages  in  an  emergency — even  those 
carrier  pigeons  which  have  so  long  been 
bred  and  trained  in  Flanders.  They  ai'^' 
unreliable,    however.      One    bird    made    '^ 
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urgent  dispatch,  and  then  perched  on  a  roof  and  the  men  who  splice  a  break  in  it  have 
for  twelve  honrs,  refusing  all  persuasion  (o       all  the  excitement  a  daredevil  could  wish. 
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Dashing  out  at  midnight,  floundering  in 
mud-filled  craters,  groping  always  for  the 
broken  end  and  missing  the  other  in  the 
flame-shot  dark.  "  For  a  second  their  electric 
torches  gleamed,  hunting  for  the  missing 
wire.  Then,  flash — phut !  The  German 
marksmen  know  our  lads'  errand,  and  had 
their  range  to  a  yard." 

Or  again  :  "  Without  waiting  for  an  order, 
a  young  Canadian  leaped  over  the  parapet 
in  broad  day,  uncoihng  a  new  reel  of  wire 
as  he  ran  Hke  a  deer  through  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  sliot  and  shell.     How  do  sucli 


men  escape  i 
and  on  his 


We  saw  him  mend  the  break, 
way  back   the  beggar  actually 


The  free  end  hangs  over  the  side,  and 
can  be  instantly  severed  should  a  forced 
landing  be  necessary.  The  whole  apparatus 
weighs  about  80  lb.,  and  electric  current 
is  furnished  by  a  small  petrol  motor  of 
2f  horse-power. 

Let  us  give  high  place  to  oil  in  the  matter 
of  equipment,  for  this  is  indeed  a  petrol 
war.  It  is  the  internal-combustion  engine 
which  has  brought  aviation  to  its  present 
pitch,  and  on  the  road  mechanical  transport 
has  completely  ousted  the  horse,  save  for  the 
first-line  vehicles  that  follow  our  troops  in 
the  field. 

There  are  trains  of  cumbrous  lorries  for 
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stopped  in  leisurely  style  to  repair  another  ! 
W^e  held  our  breath,  expecting  each  moment 
to  see  him  drop.  But  he  didn't.  He  came 
back  unharmed,  and  flung  aside  the  empty 
reel  with  a  careless  *  I  guess  it's  all  right 
now.     Let's  try  it  .  .  .  '  " 

As  for  wireless  gear  in  the  field,  this 
ranges  from  the  "  knapsack  stafion  "  of  the 
wary  scout  to  a  huge  lorry  with  steel 
telescopic  masts,  engines,  generators,  halyards 
and  stays,  and  aerial  wires  wound  round 
large  drums.  There  is  even  a  wireless 
outfit  for  the  aeroplane  fitted  beneath  the 
pilot's  seat,  with  nothing  exposed  but  the 
manipulating  key  and  a  tiny  control-switch. 


the  carrying  of  all  manner  of  stores  ;  light 
box-cars  for  rapid  transit  of  ammunition  : 
ambulances,  of  course,  for  the  wounded  ; 
omnibuses  for  "  surprise "  transfer  of 
troops ;  oflBcers'  touring-cars,  motor-cycles 
for  the  dispatch -rider,  and  side-cars  for 
the  scout. 

Mobility  is  everything  upon  fronts  of  big 
distances,  with  millions  to  be  fed,  manoeuvred, 
and  supplied.  Another  type  of  car  picks 
up  and  ti'ansports  the  damaged  aeroplane  to 
where  a  great  w^heeled  workshop  awaits  a 
fresh  aerial  "case"  with  first-aid  of  all 
kinds,  from  a  few  stays  to  a  propeller-blade 
or  even  a  new  engine.     This  motor  hospital 
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for  planes,  like  others  of  its  type,  is  Sbeffiekl- 
iii-little,  with  wondrous  resources  within  its 
four  narrow  walls,  and  a  crew  of  picked 
mechanics. 

There  are  pedrail  tractors,  too,  whose 
cumbrous  wheels  carry  their  own  road,  and 
flying  kitchens  designed  by  engineers  of  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club.  These  are  lit  with 
acetylene,  and  serve  out  all  things,  from  hot 
coffee  to  cigarettes.  There  is  also  a  Red 
Cross  motor-kitchen,  which  carries  a  three 
days'  supply  and  furnishes  500  meals  a  day, 
almost  in  the  firing-line.  Such  a  car  as  this 
is  an  independent  unit,  serving  the  wounded 
from  the  regimental  aid-post  and  following 
ambulance  cars  back  to  rail-head,  or  even  to 
base  hospitals  in  Boulogne. 

The  cooks  can  sleep  in  the  car,  if  necessary. 
And  so,  from  trench  to  town,  stricken  men 
have  the  benefit  of  invalid  cookery.  Their 
food  and  beverages  are  prepared  as  both 
ambulance  and  kitchen  speed  along  the 
rugged  road,  inseparable  twins  in  action. 
Another  travelling  kitchen  for  the  troops 
can  suck  up  water  from  ditch  or  pool,  distil 
it,  and  go  ou  its  way  to  gladden  the  soldier's 
heart.  It  boils  cereals,  stews  meat,  warms  up 
soup,  and  when  dinner  is  ready  announces 
the  savoury  fact  by  a  siren  lilast — the 
fi^ratefulest  music  of  the  soldier's  dav. 
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These  fcmvelliiig  wonders  are  all  designed 
by  officers  of  tbe  Array's  various  branches, 
and  built  to  accurate  specifications  in  Sheffield 
or  Birmingham  or  Leeds. 

Calls  and  demands  for  new  ingenious 
supplies  are  constantly  being  made  by  our 
Armies    in    the    field.      These    needs    are 


transmitted  to  inventors  and  engineers, 
who  in  turn  pass  on  designs  to  the  work- 
shop, and  soon  the  practical  comfort  is 
realised,  and  *'  doing  its  bit  "  towards 
victory.  It  may  be  a  new  kind  of  horse- 
shoe, a  new  searcli -light  car,  or  ev^en 
something  so  unniilitary  as  a  bait  for  the 
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flies  that  "  rise  with,  a  roar  "  from  the  far- 
flung  corruption  of  the  stricken  tield. 

The  Army  hailed  with  dehght  Professor 
Maxwell-Lefroy's  new  flj-baib  made  of  casein, 
brown  sugar  and  water,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  use. 
"The  very  thing  for  the  blue-bottle,"  a 
tortured  officer  writes.  "Kaiser  Bill  we 
call  it,  for  it  has  lost  everybody's  love.  And 
for  the  mosquito,  too,  which  we  call  Von 
Tirpitz,  since  it  haunts  the  canal."  How 
glad  our  scientists  are  to  aid  men  who 
endure  unimaginable  plagues  in  this  gay, 
unquenchable  spirit ! 

The  Mallock  -  Armstrong  ear  -  plug  is 
another  much-needed  device  which  saves 
the  brain  itself  from  being  deranged  by  the 


more  deadly  than  bullet  or  shell.  In  six 
months  of  the  Crimean  campaign  the  Allies 
lost  50,000  men  through  sickness,  whereas  the 
enemy  accounted  for  only  2,000  killed.  In 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  80,000  died  of 
disease,  and  20,000  from  wounds.  In  our 
own  South  African  War,  76  per  cent,  of  the 
sickness  was  due  to  typhoid,  which  killed 
vastly  more  of  our  men  than  did  tlie  Boers. 
And  in  the  Kile  campaign  of  1898  there 
were  in  eight  months  more  cases  of  this 
fever  in  two  brigades  than  there  has  been  up 
to  now  in  all  our  immense  Armies. 

But  in  truth  the  medical  and  surgical 
equipment  of  our  Army  in  France  may 
soberly  be  called  a  miracle.  To  begin  with 
the  stretcher  upon  which  the  fallen  man  is 
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agonising  din  of  great  guns  and  exploding 
shells,  which  daze  and  demoralise  the  boldest. 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Cheatle,  aural  surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital  and  to  the  King 
Edward  the  Seventh  Hospital  for  Officers, 
recommends  an  ear-plug  that,  while  it  saves 
the  wearer  from  tlie  terrific  blast  of  sound, 
allows  him  to  hear  a  high-pitched  human 
voice.  It  is  when  the  shock  of  sound  comes 
without  foreknowledge  that  most  harm  is 
done.  And  for  complete  gun-deafness  there 
is  no  cure.  No  power  on  earth  can  restore 
the  shattered  auditory  nerve. 

Here  I  approach  the  vast  question  of  our 
invalid  and  wounded  soldiers,  whose  treatment 
in  this  greatest  of  wars  is,  perhaps,  Britain's 
most  signal  triumph. 

\\\  all   other  wars  disease  has  been   far 


removed.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
official  pattern  made  very  difficult  the 
carrying  of  wounded  men  from  the  narrow 
trench.  This  new  siege  warfare  has,  in  fact, 
revolutionised  every  department  of  the  Army. 
Tliere  are  new  methods,  alike  in  killing  and 
in  curing  ;  new  lessons  to  be  learned  at  every 
turn  in  the  way  of  arms,  defences,  and  general 
supplies  that  make  for  the  smooth  running 
of  our  mighty  machine. 

Thus  tiie  old  stretcher  was  found  to  be  too 
long  for  use  in  a  maze  of  ditches  that 
twisted  and  turned  in  U-curves.  Conse- 
(luently,  removals  to  the  aid-post  had  to  be 
done  at  night,  the  bearers  lifting  the  wounded 
man  clean  out  of  the  trench,  at  great  risk  to 
tliemselves  and  their  patient  from  stray 
bullets  and  ricochets,  as  well  as  from  furious 
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slielliug  by  the  blue  glare  of  star-shells.  So 
if  a  man  were  hit  in  the  morning,  and  could 
nob  walk,  there  was  serious  delay,  which 
might  well  entail  his  death. 

JBut  there  came  a  new  stretcher — the 
invention  of  Bandsman  A¥.  H.  Ayres,  of 
the   Royal   Fusiliers.      80   liandy  was   this 


while    his    feet   hang   clear    of    the    front 
bearer's  legs. 

As  for  the  now  famous  motor-ambulance, 
the  Red  Cross  Society  early  saw  the  vital 
need  for  fast,  luxurious  transport  to  the 
hospitals,  and  made  urgent  appeal  to.  the 
whole    Empire.      Last    October    they    had 
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pattern  found  that  tlie  Royal  Engineers 
^—those  scientists  of  our  Army — began 
making  them  wholesale.  The  stretcher  is 
but  i  feet  long  from  end  to  end  of  pole, 
^tud  only  20|  inches  wide.  A  patient 
'^its  on  the  canvas  with  head  and  back 
I'esting   on   the   breast  of   the  rear  bearer, 


126  cars.  But  City  Companies,  distant 
Colonies,  the  great  Dominions  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  all  came  to  the 
rescue  to  lessen  the  pains  and  shorten  the 
journey  of  our  stricken  defenders. 

The   fleet   of    cars  soon    numbered    900, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  private  cars  offered 
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for  couversioii  into  ambulances  for  cofc  and 
sitting-up  cases.  The  Maharaja  Scindia  of 
Gwalior  gave  King  George  a  truly  regal  gift 
in  the  shape  of  fortj-one  ambulance  cars, 
four  cars  for  the  medical  officers,  five  motor- 
lorries  and  repair-shops,  and  ten  messenger 
motor-cycles — the  whole  unit  a  marvel  of 
ultra-modern  equipment  costing  £25,000. 

Besides  this  noble  contribution,  the  same 
Indian  Prince,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Begum  of  Bhopal,  provided  the  hospital  ship 
Loyalty,  which  has  500  beds.  His  Highness, 
in  addition,  gave  £15,000  for  motor  transport, 
£5,000   for  officers'   cars,   and   £1,000   for 


pharmacies  attached  ;  and  afterwards  Hviiig 
kitchens  that  kept  pace  with  tliem  and  their 
precious  freight,  as  I  have  shown.  Each 
car  costs  £400  to  £500.  It  has  a  door  in 
front  and  a  narrow  gangway  between  the 
tiers  of  stretchers,  so  that  aid  can  be  rendered 
to  the  wounded  en  route,  and  the  wagon 
orderly  can  assist  in  loading  and  unloading. 
Some  of  tlie  motors  take  twelve  sitting 
cases,  others  four  reclining  at  full  length,  anil 
so  on.  There  ai'e  special  motor-ambulances 
built  for  owner-drivers — volunteers  who  do 
inagn  ill  cent  work,  providing  the  car  at  their 
own  expense  and  devoting  their  whole  time 
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telescopes — instruments  of  prime  importance 
in  artillery  work  at  long  range. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of 
the  motor-ambulance  as  part  of  our  medical 
equipment.  Before  it  appeared,  the  horse- 
drawn  van  was  in  use,  and  to  this  add 
execrable  roads  if  you  would  gain  any  idea 
of  the  delay  and  suffering  involved.  Again, 
tlie  horse  ambulance  was  too  cramped  and 
too  slow,  so  that  regimental  aid-posts  grew 
choked  with  serious  cases  after  a  l)ig  engage- 
ment. 

"  Give  us  more  of  these ! "  cried  the 
delighted  surgeons,  when  the  first  six 
motors  glided  into  their  ken,  easy  and 
swift — hospitals    in    miniature,    with    little 


to  the  merciful — and  most  grateful— work  ot 
runm'ng  it.  The  owner-driver's  car  takes 
four  stretcher  cases  and  six  sitting-up.  AikI 
to  compensate  for  the  bad  roads,  twin  tyres 
are  fitted  on  the  back  wlieels,  thus  ensurin.u' 
easy  running,  as  well  as  reducing  wear  and 
tear  on  the  mechanism. 

Larger  and  more  powerful  types  of  cai* 
have  heating,  ventilation,  and  disinfectant 
systems,  as  well  as  electric  light  and  cosy 
sleeping  accommodation  for  owner-driver, 
mechanician,  and  orderly.  There  is  even  an 
X-ray  motor  ambulance — as  elaborate  a 
vehicle  as  the  bacteriological  laboratory  on 
wheels,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.      This    X-ray   car    carries    its    o\mi 
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rrasoline  motors  for  radiographic  work  ;  and 
the  zeal  of  doctors  and  surgeons  needs  no 
more  than  mention  here.  The  subject  would 
make  a  truly  noble  book. 

But  the  object  of  all  this  costly  and 
elaborate  equipment  is  swift  treatment  in 
the  field,  and  transport  to  hospital  without 
a  moment's  unnecessary  delay.  There  are 
hundreds  of  "converted"  cars  at  work 
in  France  and  Flanders.  These  have  been 
cheerfully  given  up  by  w^ealthy  people,  who 
felt  that  the  present  is  no  time  for  selfish 


and  Australia  ordered  cars  for  their  own 
surgical  missions.  Church  congregations, 
county  hunts — even  domestic  servants — 
subscribed  for  these  wonderful  transports 
w^hich  snatch  the  wounded  almost  as  they 
fall  and  hurry  with  them  to  hospital  or 
rail-head. 

Here  we  reach  the  ambulance  train,  which, 
with  the  fleet  of  hospital  ships,  completes 
Britain's  golden  chain  of  arrangements  for 
those  who  fall  in  her  defence.  The  first 
ambulance  trains  were  mere  cattle-trucks  and 
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ease.  "  These  ambulances  are  evervwhere," 
^Hjs  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  "They  come 
yown  with  patients  and  return  with  stores 
|or  the  wounded.  In  the  saving  of  life,  in 
fne  lessening  of  pain  and  securing  prompt 
^nmcdl  treatment,  they  are  doing  a  work  of 
^vhich  the  value  can  hardly  be  exaggerated." 
The  famous  singer,  Mr.  Kennerley 
Kumford,  was  Sir  Frederick's  owner-driver 
jvhen  he  visited  the  Duchess  of  Westminster's 
'hospital  at  Le  Touquet.  So  the  motor- 
'•inbulance  is  more  than  proved.      Canada 


horse-boxes  Avith  a  litter  of  straw,  clanking 
and  jolting  all  through  the  night,  with  way- 
side halts  for  charitable  ministration,  and  the 
weeding  out  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  evil- 
smelling  dark.  Then  came  the  conversion 
of  French  trains— a  vast  improvement. 
Sleeping  and  dining  cars  were  made  up 
with  fifty  beds,  an  operating-room,  and 
quarters  for  the  nurses  and  the  staff. 

Now  comes  on  the  scene  the  English  "khaki 
train"  of  eleven  coaches,  each  with  twenty 
beds,  arranged  in  two  tiers  and  capable  of 
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being  folded  back.  Wide  doors  admit  tbe 
stretchers  with  perfect  ease.  There  are  store- 
cupboards,  a  dispensary,  a  splendidly-fitted 
hospital,  and  an  invalid  kitchen  from  which 
come  marvels  of  dainty  food.  Surgeons, 
nurses,  and  orderlies,  each  have  their  own 
rooms. 

But  to  see  the  perfect  palace  of  pain  on 
w^heels,  Ave  nuist  be  at  Southampton  with  the 
Surgeon-General  Avhen  a  hospital  ship  glides 
in  like  a  spirit  of  mercy  on  the  sea's  face. 
Tbe  famous  Princess  Christian  train  was 
built  in  Birmingham.  It  is  one-sixth  of  a 
mile  long,  a  light  grey  outside  and  dazzling 
white  within.  Here,  surely,  is  the  acme  of 
comfort,  efficiency,  and  fine  design  —  a 
travelling  hotel  for  the  sick,  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  West  End  nursing  home. 

Sir  John  Furley,  the  designer,  allowed  for 
offices  and  spacious  wards  of  thirty  beds,  of 
which  each  can  be  used  as  a  stretcher  and 
carried  clear  into  hospital  without  disturbing 
a  serious  case.  Each  bed  has  a  table 
attached,  and  cup  and  tumbler  fixtures. 
These  ward  coaches  have  linoleum  floor 
coverings,  and  are  equipped  with  folding 
wash-basins,  like  the  state-room  of  a  ship. 
In  the  corners  are  roomy  lockers,  and  there 
is  electric  light  throughout.  Sleeping-rooms 
for  nurses  and  doctors  ;  linen-rooms,  surgery, 
dispensary,  steam-heating,  and  two  light, 
airy  kitchens  complete  this  wonderful  train. 
The  War  Office  added  extra  coaches  for 
sitting-up  cases. 

Now  glance  at  the  ship  from  which  this 
train  is  filled.  We  have  a  whole  fleet 
of  Red  Gross  vessels,  chiefly  converted  liners 
painted  white,  with  a  horizontal  band  of 
green.  All  fly  the  special  flag  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. .  *Afine  specimen  is  the  12,000-ton 
Asturias,  which  the  Germans  tried  to  torpedo 
off  the  coast  of  Havre.  The  vast  decks  were 
destined  for  tropic  seas— the  A^ttfrias  was 
formerly  on  the  South  American  service  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
We  have  now  seven  Army  and  three  Naval 
hospital  ships  for  the  Dardanelles  alone. 
The  great  main  saloon  of  each  is  a  hospital 
ward  with  swinging  cots;  the  cargo  of 
living  pain — extraordinarily  cheerful  pain  ! 
—  is  distributed  through  all  the  grand 
apartments,  and  wounded  soldiers  lie  in 
tiers  and  rows  in  the  second  and  third 
class. 

A  ship  like  the  Asturim  will  carry  lOOo 
cases  on  every  voyage  ^\\q.  makes :  and 
Colonel  Hardy,'  her  chief  medical  officer,  has 
wide  experience  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  in 
India,     The  smoke-room  on  the  upper  deck 


was  transformed  into  two  spacious  operating- 
theatres,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  a 
dozen  able  Army  surgeons  and  a  large  staff 
of  nurses  under  a  matron  whose  genius  for 
organisation  is  a  very  wonderful  thing. 

Between  Southampton  and  Havre  ply  six 
more  hospital  ships,  and  to  see  them  unload 
their  freight  of  broken  men  is  to  realise  the 
high  pitch  of  perfection  which  our  Army 
medical  service  has  attained.  The  ambulance 
train  is  alongside  the  quay,  and  long  ago  the 
great  city  hospitals   have  been  advised   to 
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prepare  their  beds  and  staff  for  yet  another 
influx  of  patients. 

On  board  the  ship  stretchers  are  placed 
on  the  light,  ingenious  McCormack  carrier, 
Mhose  rubber-tyred  wheels  speed  serious 
cases  to  the  ship's  lift  under  the  matron'^^ 
own  eyes.  "Walking  cases— single  file— 
this  wav  I  "  Eveiv  the  wounded  are  under 
military  law.  Now  into  that  wonderful 
train,  whose  kitchens  are  already  aglow  witii 
good  things — arrowroot,  beef -tea,  and  soup^ 
— to  cheer  patients  who  may  be  travellnig 
as  far  north  as  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen. 

Lastly,  this  matter  of  equipment  leads  to 
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the  hospital  itself,  with  all  its  marvellous 
o-ear  and  appliances  which  fan  life  to  flame 
from  the  merest  spark.  Since  the  world 
began,  there  were  never  so  many  wounded 
men,  and  their  condition  reacts  curiously 
upon  the  equipment  of  war.  Thus 
Birmino^ham  is  making  bedsteads  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  Hospital  furniture,  too, 
surgical  tools  and  tables  for  sea  and  land,  as 
well  as  artificial  eyes  and  arms  and  legs  for 
the  pitiful  maimed  among  us. 

Here  let  me  say  that  the  demand  for  drugs 
is  so  huge  that  atropin  has  leaped  from 
17s.  3d.  an  ounce  to  £4  I2s.  Qd.  !  Potassium 
bromide — stuff  required  by  the  hundred- 
weight—  was  not  long  ago  procurable  at 
9^.  a  pound.  Now  it  is  7s.  Carbolic  acid, 
too,  is  scarce — strange  that  this  healing 
agent  should  be  a  constituent  of  lyddite,  our 
fiercest  high  explosive !  Hospitals  have 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  cocaine  and 
eucaine  ;  Ehrlich's  great  drug  salvarsan,  or 
"  606,"  is  very  hard  to  obtain.  The  cutting 
off  of  German  supplies  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this,  but  all  drugs  used  in  the 
relief  of  pain  are  both  scarce  and  dear. 
Thus  the  preparations  of  morphia  and  all  the 
bromides  have  soared  in  price — morphia 
itself  has  gone  from  14s.  to  22s.  an  ounce, 
and  Government  demands  are  taking  all  the 
stocks. 

There  are  hospital  ships  for  the  Navy  also, 
but  the  whole  problem  of  the  wounded  at 
t^ea  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Cruiser  and 
Dreadnought  manreuvre  at  high  speed  and 
great  ranges.  Guns  of  stupendous  power 
are  used,  so  that  the  hospital  ship's  position 
in  general  action  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
And  on  board  a  warship  almost  every  square 
yard  of  space  is  needed  for  fighting  efficiency 
or  the  storage  of  ammunition  and  supplies. 
Still,  there  is  a  "  sick-bay  "  with  swing-cots 
inid  an  operating-room. 

I  should  here  explain  that  equipment  for 
the  Navy  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
of  big  guns  and  armour,  projectiles  and 
torpedoes.  The  thousand  and  one  require- 
;nents  of  land  warfare  are  not  called  for 
'Ji  great  steel  mobile  forts  that  float  at  large 
'^1  the  sea,  self-propelled  and  self-contained, 
^et  here  also  is  work  for  Sheffield,  the 
world's  greatest  naval  arsenal.  Handyman 
jJack  must  have  a  sewing-machine  wherewith 
to  make  and  mend.  The  ship's  company 
|T|iust  be  well  fed  and  amused  with  games  in 
^lie  long  drear  watch  which  gives  Britain  her 
P^o^ed  immunity  from  attack. 

J- here  are  search-lights  to  be  provided,  and 
great  "crinolines"  of  steel  wire  which  the 


warship  lets  down  when  stationary,  so  as  to 
catch  and  baffle  the  murderous  nose  of  the 
torpedo  that  comes  racing  under  water  to 
strike  the  hull  and  explode.  To  cut  this 
net,  by  the  way,  there  are  counter  devices, 
such  as  automatic  scissoi^  on  the  torpedo's 
head  ;  and  so  goes  the  eternal  warfare 
between  attack  and  defence  ! 

Other  equipment  for  the  Navy  includes 
the  inflatable  rubber  collar  which  the 
Admiralty  ordered  after  the  Oressy,  Hogue, 
and  Ahoukir  were  sunk  at  once  in  the  North 
Sea,  with  deplorable  loss  of  precious  lives. 
There  are  floating  targets,  too—great  sheets 
of  canvas  stretched  on  frames  and  towed  by 
fast  destroyers  at  enemy  cruiser  speed.  And 
if  aeroplanes  are  the  eyes  of  the  Army,  the 
sister  service  must  have  its  hydroplane— a 
swift  and  powerful  craft  which  is  at  home  in 
both  elements  of  air  and  water. 

It  is  the  hydroplane  that  scouts  in  the 
sky  for  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  attacks  the 
giant  Zeppelin  when  that  monstrous  gas-bag 
hovers  menacingly  over  the  racing  squadron. 
Eemember  always  that  ultra  -  modern 
warfare  is  immensely  complicated.  Have  we 
not  seen  the  submarine  bombard  a  railway, 
and  pop  out  of  the  depths  to  rescue  a 
drowning  crew  ? 

Then  the  Navy  must  have  floating  work- 
shops, like  the  great  electric  foundry,  Cyclops, 
with  its  highly-trained  staff  of  350  seamen- 
artificers.  And  for  each  new  arm  a  "mother" 
must  be  found — as  witness  the  Ark  Royal, 
the  new  nest  and  parent  ship  for  naval 
aircraft.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our 
sea  and  land  requirements  call  for  workshop 
armies,  with  the  ablest  scientific  commanders  ? 

Our  war  equipment  in  this  enormous 
conflict  is  the  greatest  drain  in  money  and 
material  which  Britain  has  ever  known. 
Trace  it  backward  and  you  get  to  the  prairie, 
the  forest,  and  the  mine,  with  our  mighty 
Fleet  safeguarding  the  conduct  of  raw 
supplies.  Coal  and  iron,  of  course  ;  nickel 
from  New  Caledonia  and  Canada ;  Spanish, 
Australian,  and  American  lead,  Chilian 
copper,  and,  from  the  Far  East,  antimony 
for  hardening  bullets. 

In  Barrow  and  Birmingham,  in  Sheffield, 
Glasgow,  and  Newcastle,  you  may  see 
products  like  these  magically  transformed, 
until  the  mind  wearies  with  the  variety  and 
ingenuity  of  the  indirect  weapons  of  war. 

I  have  already  referred  to  travelling 
kitchens,  mobile  shops  of  all  kinds,  and 
armoured  cars — those  steel-clad,  dry-land 
cruisers  that  mount  quick  -  firing  guns. 
Imagine    the    multiplicity    of    spare    parts 
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which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stock  for 
all  these  elaborate  types  of  vehicles  !  Most 
formidable  of  all  is  the  steel-clad  train — 
with  engine  in  the  centre — which  Lord 
Fisher  designed  for  use  in  Flanders.  The 
massive  trucks  are  not  quite  roofless,  but 
have  protection  against  a  dropping  shrapnel 
fire.  From  the  blank  walls  of  this  railway 
Dreadnought  peer  powerful  guns  throwing 
high-explosive  shell.  These  can  be  trained  to  a 
high  elevation,  and  swung  through  a  complete 
circle  so  as  to  be  fired  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
It  can  now  be  realised  how  bewildering 
and  vast  is  the  equipment  of  our  Navy  and 
Army,  quite  apart  from  weapons  of  offence. 
From  the  bayonet-pupil's  mask  in  the  home 
camp  to  the  rubber  dress  and  copper  helmet 
of  the  deep-sea  diver :  from  the  portable 
Church  "hut  of  silence" — suggested  by  the 


Chaplain-General,  Bishop  Taylor-Smith— to 
the  soldier's  clothes  and  boots,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  comfort,  as  well  as  the 
smooth  running  of  supplies,  we  see  an 
endless  chain  of  needs  to  which  the  whole 
Empire  now  applies  itself  with  single  purpose 
and  almost  fanatical  devotion. 

To  promote  efficiency  and  safeguard  our 
men  by  sea  and  land  more  money  is  being 
poured  out  than  the  mind  can  grasp.  "  This 
is  a  war  of  machinery,"  said  Sir  John  French 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel.  But  the  great  soldier 
is  also  sure  that  the  human  element  still 
dominates  all,  as  it  did  in  War's  simpler  day. 
Mechanical  equipment  counts  for  much,  of 
course,  but  victory  lies  at  last  with  valour, 
discipline,  and  endurance— qualities  which 
shine  pre-eminent  in  British  wars  of  a 
thousand  years. 


THE    SERVICE-TREE. 


SERVICE-BERRIES  black  and  red 
Through  the  woodland  borders  shine, 
Calling  from  a  life  that's  dead, 
From  another  life  of  mine- 
Service-tree,  oh,  service-tree,  with  your  silver  boughs  wind-shaken, 
Shall  the  dead  arise  in  me  lightly  as  these  memories  waken  ? 

Drifted  beech -leaves  for  my  feet, 
Golden  beech-leaves  overhead, 
And  the  wind's  voice,  sad  and  sweet, 
Calling  from  a  life  that's  dead  I 
Service-tree,  the  wind  is  loud,  giddily  the  boughs  are  swaying— 
If  I  tear  away  the  shroud,  is  the  price  beyond  my  paying? 

Red  as  blood  and  pale  as  tears 

Stands  the  tree  against  the  sky. 
None  can  cross  the  chasm  of  years. 
Sorrow  comes  to  all  who  try- 
Service-tree,  oh,  service-tree,  pity  my  regret  unending  I 
Lay  the  ghost  you  raised  in  me,  hush  the  grief  that's  long  past  mending:  ^ 

VALENTINE  FANE. 


WILLIE  &  THE  WAR 

By  OWEN    OLIVER 

Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram 


EA,  Mother,"  Father 
said,  and  when  I 
blinked  at  him,  he 
tried  to  raise  me 
on  the  pillow  ;  but 
I  snuggled  down 
again  in  the  bed. 

'  ^  D  0  n  '  t ,"  I 
muttered  drowsily. 
So  he  went  and 
sat  i  n  t he  arm-chair, 
a  fine,  strong  figure  in  striped  pyjamas,  and 
sipped  at  his  cup  and  read  the  paper.  I  was 
falling  off  to  sleep  again  with  a  comfortable 
feeling  that  he  was  there — I  was  always  glad 
to  find  him  in  the  morning — when  he 
exclaimed  suddenly — 
"Mother,"  he  cried,  "war  is  declared  !" 
I  sat  up  then,  wide  awake  in  a  second  ; 
but  he  did  not  bring  my  tea,  and  I  sulked 
at  his  neglect  Uke  a  spoilt  child.  He  had 
kept  me  absurdly  young  for  five-and-forty. 
Presently  I  noticed  that  he  was  not  reading, 
but  staring  at  the  same  place  in  the 
newspaper.  I  crept  out  of  bed  and  peeped 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  staring  headline — 

THE  CALL  TO  ENGLAND'S  YOUNG 
MANHOOD. 

I  caught  a  few  disjointed  phracas  of  the 
article  before  my  eyes  blurred :  Immediate 
necessity— large  army — every  young  man 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty — ■ 
join  the  Colours  at  once. 

I  knew  then  what  Father  was  thinking 
^bout.  Our  Willie  was  just  twenty.  He 
was  all  the  child  we  had.  I  could  hardly 
think  of  him  as  a  man  yet.  It  seemed  such 
a  little  while  since  he  trotted  beside  me, 
holding  my  hand  ;  now  he  was  as  tall  as  his 
hig  father,  though  he  would  never  be  nearly 
so  powerful.  And  they  wanted  him  for  a 
soldier. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  could  hold 
back,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  hold 
^im,  until  I  had  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 


for  several  minutes  watching  my  husband. 
John's  hair  looked  very  grey  in  the  morning 
light,  and  the  bald  place  was  getting  bigger 
and  bigger.  His  shoulders  stooped  a  little. 
It  was  from  bending  over  his  desk.  They 
would  have  bent  more,  but  I  often  slapped 
them  and  cried,  "  Stand  up  ! "  He  said 
that  I  kept  him  young.  He  ivas  young  for 
his  age,  thanks  to  me — and  to  WiUie.  They 
were  such  pals,  and  did  men's  things  together. 
If  the  boy  went,  John  would  drop  the  sports 
and  exercise  that  kept  him  young,  I  feared  ; 
and  what  a  man  drops  when  he  is  nearly 
si!sty  he  never  picks  up  again.  The  boy 
should  not  go  if  I  could  stop  him,  I  decided — 
if  I  could  stop  him,  and  make  John  think 
that  I  did  it  for  the  boy's  own  sake,  or  for 
mine.  He  would  not  allow  it  if  he  thought 
that  he  was  the  cause,  even  indirectly,  of 
Willie  evading  the  call.  I  must  try  to  be 
tactful ;  and  I  Avas  not  accustomed  to  use 
tact  with  him,  only  to  tell  him  everything 
and  to  be  fond  of  him.  Well,  I  must  try 
tact  now. 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said  at  last,  "  we  shall  have 
a  bigger  Army  ?  " 

Father  turned  at  the  sound  of  mj  voice, 
jumped  up  and  brought  my  tea,  put  a  fur 
mat  for  my  feet,  laid  my  dressing-gown 
over  my  shoulders,  although  it  was  quite  a 
hot  morning.  I  often  see,  from  people's 
looks,  that  they  think  I  let  him  wait  on  me 
too  much ;  but  he  wouldn't  believe  that  he 
was  still  a  young  man  if  he  didn't  wait  on 
his  lady.  I  took  up  my  place  in  the  battle 
of  life  when  I  married  him — to  fight  time 
for  John. 

I  kissed  him  "  Good  morning  "  while  he 
w^as  tying  the  sleeves  of  the  gown  round 
my  neck. 

"  Silly  old  coddle  !  "  I  remonstrated.  "  It 
is  as  w^arm  as  toast.  Will  they  raise  a  very 
big  Army  ?  " 

'•Gradually,"  he  told  me,  "gradually. 
They  won't  want  everybody  at  once.  Mother 
— not  quite  at  once." 
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He  guessed,  of  course,  that  I  was  thinking 
of  Willie,  and  wanted  to  prepare  nie 
gradually. 

"  They  can't  take  everybody,"  I  told  him. 
"  They  must  leave  some  at  home  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country,  mustn't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  ''  Yes.  Of  course,  we 
older  men  must  do  what  we  can  to  set  free 
those  who  are  of  fighting  age.  They  will 
all  be  needed  as  time  goes  on,  I  am  afraid." 

"  If  they  are  suited  for  fighting,"  I  said. 
"Some  aren't,  and  some  are  wanted  at 
home  more  than  others.  They  should  take 
boys  from  large  families  before  they  take 
only  sons." 

"  Quite  so,"  he  said  soothingly — /  know 
when  he  is  trying  to  soothe  me,  but  he 
thinks  I  don't  see  through  hira — "  quite  so. 
That  would  be  a  natural  distinction  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  circumstances  are  exceptional. 
Our  Army  is  very  small,  and  they  need  a 
great  many.  It  isn't  a  question  of  taking, 
but  of  volunteering.  If  a  young  man  feels 
the  call — I  expect  they'll  all  catch  the  war 
fever " 

"You  must  not  let  Willie  catch  it,"  I 
interrupted — "not  yet,  I  mean.  There  are 
many  who  ought  to  go  before  him.  He 
isn't  cut  out  for  fighting,  you  know  he 
isn't.  He  was  always  such  a  quiet,  peaceful 
boy.  He'll  be  far  more  use  to  his  country 
working  at  home  to  support  the  Army.  You 
must  tell  him  so,  if  he  speaks  to  you  about 
it ;  and  that  he  is  mother's  only  son !  He 
ought  to  consider  that." 

John  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed  slowly,  "  if  his  mother 
wishes  him  to.  I  know  how  you  feel  about 
it,  dear,  and  certainly  /should  consider  you." 

"  You  always  do,"  I  assured  him,  "  and  I 
know  you  will.  Even  if  you  catch  the  war 
fever,  you  won't  quite  lose  the  wife  fever, 
John." 

I  smiled  up  at  him,  and  he  kissed  me 
directly.  If  the  Recording  Angel  would  let 
me  put  an  entry  in  John's  account,  I  should 
write  that,  after  twenty  odd  years,  he  still 
kisses  his  wife  like  a  lover.  Those  who 
judge  the  records  will  know  what  that  means 
to  a  woman.  I  should  not  say  so  much 
about  our  affection,  only  you  cannot 
understand  this  story  properly  unless  you 
understand  how  much  he  is  to  me. 

"  That  is  quite  incurable,  dear,"  he  assured 
me.  "  Of  course,  Willie  should  consider  you, 
and,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  I  will  remind 
him  ;  but,  if  I  were  his  age,  I  doubt  if  I 
should  listen  to  anybody's  advice." 

"  I    don't    doubt    at    all,"   I   told  him. 


"You  wouldn't.  You're  a  pig-headed, 
pugnacious  man,  aren't  you  ?  Dear,  you're 
stronger  stuff  than  Willie.  He's  half  you. 
The  rest  is  only  his  silly  mother.  Let  them 
take  the  hard  ones  first — the  boys  like  you 
were.  If  his  proper  time  comes — oh,  I  know 
he  must  go  then !  But  not  yet,  John. 
Tell  him  to  wait.  Now  you  must  go  and 
shave,  or  you'll  be  late." 

I  got  out  his  razor  and  strop  and  almost 
pushed  him  to  the  door,  but  I  didn't  succeed 
in  ending  the  discussion. 

"  I  can't  press  him  not  to  go,"  he  warned 
me,  "  not  even  for  you,  Mother  ;  but  I  won't 
press  him  to  go.  It  is  a  matter  which  he 
ought  to  decide  for  himself.  If  he  asks  my 
advice,  I'll  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  weigh 
in  everything,  and  especially  his  mother. 
He  should,  of  course ;  but  if  I  were  a 
boy " 

"You  couldn't  be  sillier  if  you  were,"  I 
told  him.  "  Leave  Willie  to  me.  Fll 
supply  the  sense  of  the  family,  as  usual." 

John  had  to  laugh  at  that.  I  laughed, 
too,  but  when  he  had  shut  the  door  I  cried. 

I  heard  him  go  up  to  Willie's  room  to 
wake  him  as  usual.  The  boy  is  a  sleepy- 
head, like  his  mother.  I  crept  to  the  door 
to  listen  to  them,  as  I  often  did.  They  had 
such  nice,  full,  kind  voices,  and  so  much 
alike.     Father  and  son  ! 

"Wake  up,  you  lazy  young  rascal — it's 
eight  o'clock  I  " 

"  All  right,  guv'nor." 

"  Sit  up,  then." 

"Oh-h-h!  OA,  shut  up,  guv'nor  !  What's 
the  news  ?  " 

"  War  is  declared  !  " 

"  What!     Where's  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  has  it." 

"  Look  here,  guv'nor,  this  isn't  a  dodge 
to  wake  me  ?     Straight  ?  " 

"  Straight,  old  chap.  It's  going  to  be  a 
big  war,  and  we've  all  got  to  put  our  backs 
into  whatever  our  best  way  of  helping  is. 

That  will  want  a  lot  of  thinking  out,  and 

I  must  go  and  get  shaved." 

A  minute  later  Willie  was  banging  at  my 
door. 

"  Mother,  can  I  come  in  ? " 

"  Good  gracious,  son  !     Oh,  all  right !  " 

He  rushed  in,  pecked  at  me  with  a  kiss, 
and  grabbed  the  paper  from  the  arm-chair. 
He  was  settling  there  to  read  it,  but  i 
bustled  him  out  of  the  room. 

"I've  got  to  dress,  silly,"  I  protested. 
"  We  must  hurry  nowadays.  I  shall  send 
you  and  Father  off  by  the  early  train.  You 
business  men  have  to  earn  the  money  to  keep 
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up  the  War.  That's  what  you're  for.  I'm 
glad  Father  has  his  son  to  help  him.  He  is 
growing  to  rely  a  deal  on  you.  You  see  " 
— 1  put  my  arm  round  the  boy — "  it's  a 
secret  we  must  keep  from  him  :  Father  isn't 
quite  so  young  as  he  was.  There  will  be  a 
great  strain  in  business  now,  and  if  he  were 
all  alone,  I'm  afraid  he  might  find  out  the 
secret.  He  has  worked  so  hard  for  us. 
Help  him  all  you  can,  dear." 

"  Why,"  Wilhe  said,  "  of  course  I  shall. 
I  do.  I'll  do  a  bit  better,  though.  Thanks 
for  the  tip.     Good  old  mum  !  " 

He  gave  me  a  squeeze  and  ran  off  upstairs, 
and  then  I  cried  a  little  again.  I  had 
expected  that  I  should  have  had  hard  work 
to  persuade  him  not  to  enlist.  I  didn't  want 
him  to,  but  I  wanted  him  to  want  to.  John 
would  have  said  that  was  just  like  me. 

I  went  to  meet  him— John,  I  mean — that 
evening,  and  he  spoke  about  Willie  directly 
we  were  away  from  the  crowd. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about  the 
boy  enlisting,"  he  said,  looking  straight  in 
front  of  him.  "  He  seems  to  have  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  place  is  in  the 
business  with  me." 

"  That  is  what  I  think,"  I  answered 
promptly.  "  Now,  really,  Father,  if  you  let 
yourself  look  at  it  sensibly,  don't  you  think 
so,  too  ?  " 

"  If  I  let  myself  look  at  it  sensibly," 
Father  owned,  "  I  find  it  possible  to  think  so, 
but  it  surprises  me  that  he  can  look  at  it 
sensibly.  Most  lads  don't  weigh  up  the 
pros  and  cons  at  all.  They  just  go  and 
enhst.  He  seems  rather  a  case  of  the  old 
head  on  young  shoulders." 

"  You  are  a  case  of  the  young  head  on  old 
shoulders,"  I  retorted  ;  "  a  glaring  case  !  " 

''  You've  kept  me  young,  dear.  ...  Do 
you  remember  the  days  when  we  used  to 
walk  round  here,  and  wonder  if  the  world 
would  ever  come  right  for  us  ?  You've 
mended  life  for  me,  girl." 

''Let  me  mend  another  piece,  then.  I 
understand  what  you  are  worrying  about. 
Since  Willie  is  old-headed  enough  to  judge 
the  question  sensibly,  he  is  doing  right  to 
do  what  he  judges  sensible.  So  you  can't 
hlame  him.  I  am  doing  what  I  think  right, 
^0  you  can't  blame  me.  Besides,  you  never 
do  J  You  are  not  responsible  for  our 
sensibleness.  So  you  can't  blame  yourself." 
"  I  am  responsible  to  this  extent,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  I  mentioned  that  he  was  your  only 
^ow,  and  that  influenced  hirn,  of  course. 
1  didn't  say  much  about  weighing  things  up. 
Ihe  words  seemed  rather  to   stick  in  my 


throat.  I  might  try  again  to-morrow, 
but " 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  ! "  I  begged. 
*' You'll  spoil  it  all.  I've  made  him  see 
sense,  and " 

"Oh,"  John  said,  "you've  spoken  to 
him,  then  ?  "  I  saw  that  he  was  relieved  to 
think  that  I  was  the  defaulter. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  It  really  is  sense,  if 
you'll  only  consider.  They  don't  want  men 
just  to  be  shot,  but  men  who  can  shoot  the 
Germans.  Willie's  had  no  military  training, 
and  no  taste  that  w^ay.  He  never  wanted 
to  join  the  Cadet  Corps  at  school,  or  the 
Terriers  afterwards.  He's  no  loss  to  the 
Army,  and  he's  a  great  gain  to  us." 

"  Don't  consider  me,"  John  cried  directly. 

"Well,  he's  a  great  gain  to  me,  then. 
They  are  getting  more  recruits  than  they'll 
know  what  to  do  with.  They  don't  want 
only  sons  yet." 

"Harry  Blenkinsop  has  joined,"  Father 
remarked,  "and  Fred  Eayner  has  apphed 
for  a  commission."     They  were  only  sons. 

"  I  was  an  only  son,  but  if  I  were  a  lad 

If  they'd  take  men  of  my  age,  I  believe  I'd 
go  now  !     You  can  call  me  a  fool." 

"  Fool !  "  I  said  promptly,  but  I  squeezed 
his  arm  very  hard.  His  manliness  is  what  I 
adore  in  him— one  of  the  things.  "You  are 
quite  different  from  Willie,  Jack  boy.  You 
are  the  strong,  fighting  sort.  He  isn't. 
You  needn't  try  to  deny  it.  He's  big  and 
healthy,  and  all  that,  but  he  isn't  a  great 
hefty  bear  hke  you.  And  he  hasn't  a 
fighting  disposition,  and  you  know  it.  If 
you  love  me  a  tiny  bit,  don't  take  WiUie 
from  me — not  till  there's  real  need.  I  won't 
hold  him  back  then.  Don't  think  less  of 
the  lad  for  loving  his  mother  and  listening 
to  her.     He  wants  to  go,  of  course." 

John  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
forehead,  as  if  he  had  come  through  a  great 
anxiety. 

"  Thank  God,"  he  said,  "  for  that !  I  was 
afraid  that  perhaps  he  didn't.  .  .  .  You 
understand.  Mother  ?  I  don't  want  him  to 
go  as  much  as  I  want  him  to  want  to." 

"  Why,"  I  cried,  "  so  do  I !  So  we  are 
just  alike." 

John  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  owned,  "  I  want  him  to 
want  so  much  that  we  couldn't  stop  him  ! " 

Sometimes  I  thought  that  I  wanted  that, 
too.  I  meant  to  keep  the  boy  home  as 
long  as  I  could,  for  the  sake  of  his  father  ; 
but  I  always  knew  that  if  he  confided  to  me 
that  he  felt  wretched  about  staying,  or  even 
if  I  saw  that  he  felt  so,  I  should  run  to 
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John,  and  cling  to  him,  and  tell  him  why 
I  had  tried  to  keep  his  boy  at  home,  and  ask 
him  to  forgive  me,  and  thank  God  that  we 
had  a  man  for  our  son. 

Willie  did  not  confide  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  enlist,  and  I  saw  no  sign  that  he 
did.  He  talked  cheerfully  of  business  and 
ordinary  things,  and  scarcely  ever  spoke  of 
the  War.  Twice  I  was  with  him  when  a 
batch  of  recruits  trooped  by.  Most  of  them 
were  not  nearly  so  big  and  healthy  as  he 
was.  I  thought  he  must  surely  notice  that, 
and  say  that  ?ie  ought  to  go  if  thei/  did  ; 
but  the  sight  of  tliem,  which  made  me  tingle 
all  over  and  w^ave  my  handkerchief,  did  not 
seem  to  stir  him.  The  first  time  he  only 
remarked  laughingly  upon  their  motley  of 
clothing,  and  the  second  time  he  only  said  : 
"  They're  getting  plenty  of  them."  It  did 
not  seem  to  shame  him  that  all  his  young 
friends  joined  the  Army.  It  shamed  me.  I 
never  called  upon  friends  who  had  sons,  and 
I  came  to  dread  their  mothers  calling  on  me, 
or  their  sisters  or  their  aunts.  I  don't 
suppose  they  meant  to  taunt  me.  They 
Avere  just  proud  of  their  men,  and  wanted 
to  talk  about  them,  I  expect.  Anyhow,  they 
never  failed  to  come  and  tell  me  when  their 
boys  went  into  the  Army.  One  by  one  all 
Willie's  old  schoolfellows  did. 

Teddie  Armstrong,  who  used  to  be 
Willie's  particular  chum,  went  to  the  War 
Office  and  secured  a  commission  the  very 
first  day.  His  mother  told  me  without  a 
blink  in  her  eyes.  "  We  all  think  he  has 
done  the  right  thing,"  she  said.  "  I  shall 
bring  him  in  to  see  you  directly  he  has  got 
his  uniform,  I  suppose  Willie  will  be  going, 
too  ?  Mr.  Armstrong  has  influence  at  the 
War  Office.  Perhaps  he  could  get  him  in 
the  same  regiment." 

George  Bryant  enlisted  in  the  line  the 
same  day.  They  lived  next  door,  and  his 
eldest  sister  ran  in  with  the  news. 

"  It  was  so  funny  ! "  she  cried  excitedly. 
"We  girls  had  made  up  our  mmds  to  tell 
him  he'd  got  to,  and  he  walked  in  with  a 
khaki  jacket  on.  But  they  call  it  a  tunic, 
don't  they  ?  They  hadn't  the  other  things 
ready  for  him  yet,  but  lie'd  done  two  hours' 
drill,  and  he's  drilling  Bessie  and  little  Jack 
in  the  garden  to  fix  it  in  his  mind.  When 
is  Will  going  to  enlist — or  has  he  ? " 

Mrs.  Mason  rushed  in  the  next  afternoon 
without  her  hat,  and  she  w^as  always  so 
prim  ! 

"Mrs.  Deedes ! "  she  gasped.  "Mrs. 
Deedes  !  They  have  taken  Frank  in  the 
Army  Service  Corps  I     He  locked  himself  in 


his  room  nearly  all  day  yesterday,  because 
they  w^ouldn't  have  him  for  the  line,  on 
account  of  his  being  a  little  short-sighted  ; 
but  they've  taken  him  for  the  mechanical 
transport,  because  he  understands  engines, 
and  he's  going  to  France  almost  at  once. 
What  is  Willie  in  ?  " 

They  all  ended  like  that,  and  there  were 
so  many  of  them.  I  wondered  if  men 
talked  about  their  soldier  sons  to  John.  He 
never  said  anything  about  it,  but  he  used 
to  keep  looking  from  me  to  Willie  and  back. 
His  dear  face  reminded  me  of  a  dumb 
creature  that  wanted  to  ask  for  something. 

I  tried  hard  to  brighten  him.  I  had 
always  been  able  to  before,  when  w^e  had 
troubles.  But  I  knew  that  he  only  pretended 
to  be  brightened.  One  afternoon  I  was 
walking  liome  from  the  station  with  him 
again — I  went  to  meet  him  every  day  now — 
and  we  passed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  with 
their  four  sons.  All  the  boys  were  in  khaki — 
one  on  each  side  of  their  father  and  mother 
— and  the  old  people  seemed  so  proud.  John 
turned  round  to  look  after  them,  and  I  heard 
him  sigh.     It  was  almost  a  groan. 

I  gripped  his  arm  tightly,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  him  everything. 

"  John  !  "  I  said.     "  Dear  man  !  " 

He  gripped  my  arm  tightly,  too,  but  he 
didn't  say  anything  for  a  long  time.  Neither 
did  I.  When  I  spoke,  I  scarcely  knew  my 
voice. 

"  I  made  a  mistake,"  I  said.  "  I  ought  to 
have  known  that  I  couldn't  save  you  from 
being  hurt,  only  comfort  you.  I  did  not 
want  to  keep  Willie  home  for  my  sake— 
not  even  for  his  own.  It  was  for  you. 
You  see,  I  thought  he  kept  you  young,  and 
that,  when  he  went,  you  would  feel  that— 
that  time  had  passed— while  we  were  happy 
together.  You  are  young  for  your  age, 
darling— very  young,  and  you  will  always 
be  young  to  me — oh,  very  young  !  " 

"  Don't  cry  !  "  he  begged.  "  Don't  cry  ! 
If  I  have  growm  old— I  never  feel  old  with 
you — I  have  seen  the  goodness  of  life— in 
you  !  God  bless  you,  my  dear  pal  !  And 
now  you  understand  that  I  would  rather 
grow  old  than  keep  him  from  his  duty,  and 
so  you  will  let  him  go  ?  " 

"  Come  in  the  summer-house,"  I  begged. 
"  I  want  to  be  alone  with  you.  Let  me  hold 
your  hands."  I  leaned  forward  and  looked 
in  his  eyes.  "  John,  I  will  let  him  go,  ?/ 
he  wants  to.'" 

John  just  looked  at  me  for  a  second,  then 
he  put  his  arms  round  me  and  held  me 
close  for  a  long  while. 


*'  '  And  I  cut  him  because  he  hadn't  enlisted !  * " 
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"The  hurt  isn't  quite  unexpected,"  he 
told  me  presently.  "I  have  guessed  for  a 
long  time  that  it  was  not  you  who  held  back, 
but  the  boy  himself."  He  stroked  ray  hair. 
"  I  understand  you  pretty  well.  I  didn't 
believe  you  would  try  to  keep-  him  for 
your  own  sake,  as  you  told  me.  It  didn't 
occur  to  me  that  you  could  think  it  would 
be  for  my  happiness  that  my  son  should — 
should  not "     He  seemed  to  choke. 

"  He  thinks  they  don't  want  every  young 
man  yet,"  I  pleaded. 

"  No,"  John  agreed  ;  "  but  every  young 
man  ought  to  want  to  go.  I  suspected  that 
he  did  not,  and  that  you  were  trying  to 
screen  him,  and  trying  to  screen  me  from 
the  pain  of  knowing." 

''And  now,"  I  sobbed,  "you  know.  I 
did  try  to  keep  him  at  first.  I  told  him 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  stay  and  help  you 
in  the  business.  Perhaps  that  influenced 
him.  He  is  a  queer,  thoughtful  boy. 
When  he  was  quite  a  little  fellow,  and 
wanted " 

"Mother,"  John  interrupted,  "have  you 
seen  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  wishes 
to  volunteer  ? " 

I  tried  to  think  of  some  reason,  but  he 
put  his  hand  under  my  chin  and  made  me 
look  at  him,  and  I  answered  "  No." 

"  Neither,"  lie  said,  in  a  cold,  stern  voice, 
"  have  I.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  told  you. 
Well,  we  can  only  leave  him  alone.  The 
time  has  not  come  when  we  can  say  to  him  : 
'  It  is  your  bqunden  duty  to  join  the  firing- 
line.'  If  that  time  comes,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  say  so  ;  but  one  can't  ask  a  man  to  go 
beyond  his  absolute  duty,  only  wish  him  to 
— if  he  is  your  son.  I  would  rather  see  my 
son  go  and  be  killed  than " 

"  Hush  !  "  I  begged.  "  Hush  !  He  is 
our  son  !  Perhaps  we  have  brought  him  up 
too  soft.     He  is  half  me,  and " 

"No  man,"  Father  said,  "is  that — or  a 
quarter  !  " 

I  suppose  you  will  think  he  said  that  to 
flatter  me,  but  he  didn't.  He  believes  it. 
He  is  clever  about  everything  else,  but  he 
is  foolish  about  me.     He  always  was. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "not  to  you!  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  is  only  that  he  doesn't  think. 
We  will  talk  about  the  War  before  him,  and 
about  his  schoolfellows  who  have  joined,  and 
perhaps  it  will  occur  to  him  that  he  ought 

to,  and Oh,  John,  it  seems  so  awful 

to  encourage  your  boy  to  go,  and  perhaps 
be Oh,  John!" 

"  I  don't  think  the  encouragement  will 
have  so  much  effect,"  Father  said.    His  face 


was  rather  white  and  very  grave.  "  He 
prefers  to  hide  behind  a  desk  !  " 

I  thought  that,  too.  For  when  I  tried  to 
start  the  campaign  of  suggestion,  by  speaking 
to  Willie  about  his  schoolfellows  who  were 
going  to  the  Front,  he  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

This  happened  the  evening  after  my  talk 
with  Father  ;  and  he  told  me,  when  we  went 
to  bed,  that  he  had  tried  to  introduce  the 
subject,  but  Willie  had  evaded  it. 

"  I  shall  not  try  again,"  he  said.  "  They 
want  the  brave  lads,  not  the " 

"Hush!"  I  begged.  "Hush,  John! 
He  is  our  son  !  " 

The  next  morning  I  was  upstairs  after 
Father  and  Willie  had  gone  to  their  train, 
and  the  housemaid  came  to  say  that  Miss 
Baker  particularly  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
went  down  to  her.  She  was  a  fragile,  china- 
doll  little  creature  about  eighteen,  very  shy 
and  sweet,  and  a  very  great  favourite  of 
mine. 

She  looked  like  a  child  who  has  been 
naughty  sitting  in  my  drawing-room,  and 
fidgeted  and  talked  foolishly,  till  I  laughed 
at  her. 

"  You  funny  baby  !  "  I  cried.  "  Tell  me 
what  you've  really  come  about.  You  aren't 
afraid  of  me,  are  you  ?     You  never  were." 

"  I  never  was,"  she  owned,  "  but  now  I 
am."  She  looked  at  the  carpet,  and  then 
suddenly  at  me.  Her  face  was  pink.  "  It's 
about  Willie,"  she  said  desperately,  and 
then  her  face  went  pale. 

I  dare  say  I  paled,  too.  I  thought  she  had 
joined  a  crusade  to  get  lads  to  enlist,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  discuss  Willie  with  her. 

"  I  do  not  regard  young  ladies  as  suitable 
recruiting-sergeants,"  I  said  sharply,  "if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  I  don't  think  we 
will  discuss  the  matter,  Annie." 

She  sat  very  still  for  some  time,  but  she 
did  not  offer  to  go. 

"  I  had  thought  out  what  I  was  going  to 
say,"  she  told  me  at  last,  "  but  I  knew  I 
should  forget  it  if  you  were  angry,  though — 
I  wrote  some  of  it  down  !  " 

"  Out  of  a  newspaper  ? "  I  suggested 
scornfully. 

She  held  out  her  arms  to  me  piteously. 

"  Out  of  my  heart  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
out  of  my  heart!  .  .  .  Dear,  let  me  tell  you. 
For  his  sake  !     1  must  tell  you  !  " 

She  flung  herself  at  my  knees  and  held  to 
them. 

"  I  met  him  last  night,"  she  said  rapidly, 
"  and  I  cut  him  because  he  hadn't  enlisted  ! 
/  cut  him  !  ,  .  ,  I  couldn't  bear  the  look  on 
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his  face,  and  I  went  back.  He  didn't  see 
me  till  I  touched  his  arm.  I  said  :  *  Bill, 
fcell  a  pal !  Tell  me,  Bill  !  ...  If  you  funk 
going,  you  aren't  half  so  frightened  as  I 
should  be  about  you.  You  wouldn't  mind 
half  so  much.  Bill  !  Only  I'd  have  to  let 
you  go.'  I  cried  then,  and  he  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  pulled  me  into  the  park  and 
into  the  shrubbery.  He  comforted  me  as  if 
he'd  wronged  me  instead  of  my  being  a 
heast  to  him.    He  said — I  can't  remember 

properly,     but Mrs.     Deedes  —  dear 

Mrs.  Deedes,  you  want  him  to  stay  for 
his  father's  sake,  and  his  father  wants  him 
to  stay  for  yours,  and  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  study  you  both,  and  so  he  pretends  he 
doesn't  mind,  but — did  you  think  people  like 
you  and  Mr,  Deedes  could  have  a  coivard  for 
a  son?  He  is  hreaJcing  his  heart  over  it! 
He  says  that  every  time  he  sees  a  soldier  he 
feels  as  if  he  wishes  he  was  dead  ...  I 
expect  you  think  I  don't  love  him  because 
I  want  him  to  go,  but  I  do  .  .  .  Don't  you 
think,  if  you  love  anyone  very  much,  you 

want  him  to  be  his  own  true  self  even  if 

Oh,  I  should  die,  if  he  did  !  We  always 
liked  each  other,  and  w^e  were  going  to  tell 
people  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Perhaps 
he  never  will  be  if  he  goes,  but  you  must 
let  him  go.  It's  his  right  as  a  man  .  .  . 
Now  I  suppose  you  will  always  dislike  me, 
and  tell  Willie  not  to  love  me  !  "   • 

I  hugged  the  child  to  me,  cried  over  her, 
and  kissed  her. 

;'  I  will  tell  Willie,"  I  said,  "  that  he  is 
going  to  give  Mother  what  she  has  always 
missed — a  little  daughter  of  her  very  own  ; 
and  she  and  Mother  will  comfort  each  other 
until  he  comes  back  from  the  War.  Annie, 
we  have  done  our  boy  a  great  wrong,  and 


nearly  broken  our  hearts.  We  thought  he 
didn't  want  to  go  !  " 

The  girl  laughed  on  my  shoulder. 

"  It  seems  so  absurd  to  think  that !  "  she 
declared.  "  But  I  suppose — you  understand 
Mr.  Deedes,  because — Willie  and  I  want  to 
be  pals  like  you  two  are—and  so — I  expect 
that  is  why  I  understand  my — your  son  ! 
And  you  will  let  him  go  ?  " 

"You  shall  hear,"  I  told  her.  "Come 
with  me  to  the  telephone." 

I  took  her  up  to  John's  study  and  'phoned 
to  him. 

"  Is  that  you,  old  man  ?  Ask  Willie  to 
tell  you  frankly  the  exact  reasons  why  he 
has  not  joined.  Then  bring  him  to  the 
telephone.  Wait  a  moment.  You  are  to 
speak  before  he  does.  Yes,  I  mean  it,  John. 
I  think  we  have  misjudged  our  boy." 

Annie  and  I  stood  by  the  receiver  for  five 
minutes,  with  our  arms  round  each  other.  We 
both  jumped  violently  at  a  ring.  I  answered. 

"  My  dear,"  Father  said — I  could  hear  how 
excited  he  was — "  my  dear !  He  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  us  to  stay.  I've  told  him  he  was 
a  young  ass.  God  bless  him  !  He'll  speak  to 
you.    You  can  give  him  a  kiss  over  the  wire." 

"  I  shan't  be  the  one  to  answer,"  I  called, 
"  but  he'll  get  the  kiss,  all  the  same  !  Give 
him  Mother's  blessing,  and — I  know  you 
can't  come  home,  but  I  must  be  with  you, 
I'm  coming  up  to  the  office.  Tell  Will  to 
speak  now." 

I  handed  the  receiver  to  Annie. 

"  God  bless  you  both,  my  darling ! "  I 
said,  and  left  her  alone  in  the  room. 

When  she  came  out,  I  had  my  hat  and 
jacket  on  ;  and  I  took  her  up  to  town  to  the 
two  best  and  bravest  men  in  the  world — my 
husband  and  my  son. 
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IF  drops  of  sweetness  longer  leave 

Their  memory  than  rains  of  sorrov/, 
Then  from  your  chidings,  while  I  live, 
Forgiveness  only  do  I  borrow. 

If  poverty,  like  winter's  storm, 

Should  strew  his  whiteness  on  your  face, 
Or  old  age  dim  your  girlish  form, 

Is  it  not  still  the  sacred  place— 


The  holy  temple  of  the  soul, 

Where  what  has  been  must  always  be? 
I  find  a  spirit  in  the  whole. 

And  give  as  you  have  given  to  me. 

V/hen  night  at  last  shall  close  around. 
Shadow  or  star,  which  shall  we  take 

To  follow  to  the  desert's  bound  ? 
5hall  not  Faith  say  for  Love's  old  sake? 
JOHN    STUART    THOMSON. 
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I.  An  OpENiNa. 

HEN  I  have  shaken 
hands  with  my 
hostess  and 
apologised  for 
being  so  late,  I 
never  know  what 
to  do  next.  Some 
men  make  a  bee- 
line  for  the  son  of 
the  house  and  ask 
him  what's  for 
dinner,  but  I  have  been  better  brought  up. 
Generally  I  find  myself  standing  first  on  one 
leg  and  then  on  the  other,  fingering  my  tie, 
and  wondering  if  there  is  anyone  present 
who  would  like  me  to  point  out  that  the  day 
lias  been  a  beautiful  one. 

I  was  carrying  on  in  this  way  when  my 
host  came  up  to  me. 

"  You're  taking  in  Miss  Daintry,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  think  you  know  her."  He  brought 
me  up  to  a  lonely  girl  and  explained  :  "  This 
is  Mr.  William  Denny."  I  bowed  and  said 
to  myself  :  "  Her  nose  is  too  short."  It  is 
not,  of  course,  a  remark  which  one  makes 
aloud.  I  then  prepared  to  say  something 
pleasant  to  her. 
But  what? 

"  Are  you  the  William  Denny  ?  "  she  said 

brightly,  just  as  I  was  thinking  of  something. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  is  broken,  I  am  all  right. 

Anyway,  I  am  always  fluent — and,  I  think, 

well  informed — on  the  subject  of  myself. 

"  I  seem  to  be  to-night,"  I  said.  I  won- 
dered who  the  other — the  famous  William 
Denny — was,  or  if  she  could  possibly  have 
read  my  little  brochure — or  book,  as  ordinary 
people  say— called  "The  Road  to  Happiness." 

My  theory  of  happiness  is  roughly  that 

But  you  will  understand  it  better  if  you  buy 


the  book.  It  costs  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  the  publishers  give  me  a  penny  or  so 
for  myself  every  six  months,  according  to 
whether  one  or  two  copies  have  been  sold. 

"I  always  ask  everybody  that,"  smiled 
Miss  Daintry.  "  It's  much  the  best  way  of 
beginning." 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Do  you  mean  you've  never  heard  of  any 
sort  of  a  William  Denny  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  any  sort.     Are  there  lots  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  ^  No.     I  don't Hallo,  they're 

all  going  in  ! "  I  gave  her  my  arm.  "  Now," 
I  said,  on  the  sfcairs,  "please  explain." 

"  Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  Miss  Daintry. 
"  Suppose  Mr.  John  Brown  is  introduced  to 
me.  Well,  of  course,  I  might  say  :  '  What 
a  lovely  day  it's  been  !  Have  you  done 
anything  exciting  ?  '  " 

"  You  might,"  I  agreed,  and  I  shuddered 
to  think  how  nearly  I  had  said  it  myself. 

"And  it  isn't  a  bad  opening,  either. 
Because  if  he  says  *Golf,'  then  I  ask  him 
what  his  handicap  is,  and  how  many  bunkers 
he's  been  into,  and  so  on  all  through  dinner. 
And  if  he  says  '  Only  work,'  then  I  say 
pleasantly,  '  Is  that  exciting  ? '  and,  of 
course,  he  tells  me  all  about  it,  which  may 
take  weeks.  One  way  or  another  there's 
bound  to  be  conversation." 

"  Mostly  by  him." 

"Oh,  well,  I  do  my  share."  We  found 
our  seats,  and  she  went  on  :  "  Well,  this  year 
I  thought  I'd  try  and  get  a  little  more  fun 
out  of  it.  So,  as  soon  as  we're  introduced, 
I  say  in  an  interested  voice  :  '  Oh,  are  you  the 
John  Brown  ? '  " 

"You  mean  the  one  whose  soul  goes 
marching  along  ?  " 

Miss  Daintry  smiled  and  accepted  some 
soup. 

"  Well,  let's  call  him  John  Smith,"  she 
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said.  "  I  say  :  'Are  you  the  John  Smith  ?' 
Then  he  can  do  one  of  two  things.  He  can 
be  funny."  She  stopped  and  helped  herself 
to  toast. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  he  can  be  funny," 
I  said  thoughtfully.  "  At  least,  it  doesn't 
come  to  me  at  the  moment." 
"  Well,  he  might  be  jocular." 
I  tried  to  think  of  something  jocular  for 
him,  but  failed.  Still,  that  doesn't  say  that 
some  other  John  Smith  mightn't  have  had  a 
dash.  "  All  right,"  I  agreed,  "  he  might  be 
jocular.     Next." 

"Next  he  might  be  pleasantly — er— 
pleasantly  courteous."  She  gave  me  half  a 
smile  and  added,  "  Like  you.  I  mean," 
she  explained,  "  he  tnight  be  rather  nice, 
and— and  ready  and " 

"  I  know,"  I  said.     "  Like  me." 

*'  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  just  tells 
me  all  about  himself.  He  says  with  a  modest 
smile  :  '  So  you've  read  my  book  ?  '  " 

I  blushed  into  my  soup.  I  could  see  the 
rich  tomato  reflection. 

"  What  a  conceited  thiog  to  say  ! "  I 
exclaimed  loudly,  and  began  to  eat  a  lot 
of  bread. 

''  Oh,  men  are  perfectly  lovely  when  they 
talk  about  themselves  !  "  said  Miss  Dai n try 
happily. 

I  looked  at  her  again,  and  decided  that 
her  nose  wasn't  too  short— it  was  just  short 
enough. 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said,  "how^  it  would  work  if 
the  man  talked  first.  Let's  just  try, shall  we  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Miss  Daintry,  with  a 
smile  waiting  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

''  We'll  suppose  we've  just  been  introduced. 
H'm  !     Are  you  the  Miss  Daintry  ?  " 

"  So  you've  read  my  book  ? "  she  said 
modestly. 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  I  have  very  little  time 
for  reading.     What  is  it  called  ?  " 

"  '  Dinner  Table  Topics,' "  she  laughed. 

*'  Ah  !    And  the  author's  name  ? " 

"  Rosemary  Daintry." 

"  Rosemary  !  "  I  murmured  to  myself. 

She  waited  for  the  next  question. 

*'No,"  I  said.  "That's  all— that's  all  I 
wanted  to  know." 

Rosemary  !  I  liked  the  name.  And,  since 
her  nose  wasn't  too  short,  I  liked  the  face. 
I  decided  that  one  day  I  would  tell  her  all 
about  myself. 

IL    EsTABLISHINa   RELATIONS. 

"Mr.  AVilt.iam  Denny,"  said  a  superior 
gentleman  with  brass  buttons  all  over  him. 
^0  I  walked  into  the  drawing-room. 


Miss  Daintry  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  The  William  Denny,"  I  explained  ner- 
vously. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  with  a  smile.  But  she  still  looked 
surprised. 

"  My  hat  and  stick,"  I  said,  when  I  had 
shaken  her  hand  and  returned  it  to  her, 
"  are  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  hall.  I 
can  get  to  them  immediately.  Say  the  word, 
and  I  am  downstairs  and  out  of  the  front 
door  in  a  flash."     I  waited  anxiously. 

Miss  Daintry  continued  to  regard  me  with 
an  air  of  wonder. 

"  This  is  a  formal  call,"  I  said  hopefully. 
"  I  mean  I've  come  to  ask  for  a  subscription 
for  the  waits.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  I 
know  your  uncle  very  well.     I'm  afraid  I've 

come  to  the  w'rong  house.     I Oh,  can't 

you  see  how  nervous  I  am  ?     Do  let  me  sit 
down  and  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Rosemary  laughed  out  loud.  Then  she 
indicated  a  chair,  and  I  sat  down  gratefully. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "  But  I  was 
wondering  whether  I  oughtn't  to  pretend  I 
didn't  recognise  you.  Supposing  I  had 
said,  '  Let  me  see,  didn't  we  meet  at  the 
Warringtons'  ?  '     Would  you  have  gone  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  departed,"  I  said. 

"Yes.  The  bother  is,  I  remember  you 
perfectly  well.  To  make  it  worse,  I  was 
reading  your  book  when  you  came  in.  To 
make  it  still  worse " 

"  One  moment,"  I  said,  whipping  out  a 
pencil.  "  Did  you  buy  it  or  did  you  get  it 
from  the  library  ?  " 

"  I  bought  it." 

I  made  a  note  on  my  cuff. 

"  To  keep  a  check  on  the  publishers,"  I 
explained. 

"  And  to  make  it  still  worse,"  Rosemary 
went  on  gravely,  "  I  was  thinking  of  writing 
to  the  author  of  the  book  and  saying  how 
much  I  liked  it.     Isn't  it  awful  ?  " 

"  Aw  f ul !  I  don't  know  what  your  great- 
graudmother  would  have  said." 

"  So,  you  see,  I  couldn't  very  well  turn  you 
out,  could  I  ?  "  She  smiled  encouragingly 
at  me.  "  But,  all  the  same,  I  shall  like  to 
hear  what  you're  going  to  say.  You  must 
have  some  reason  for  coming." 

The  superior  gentleman  entered  at  this 
moment  with  an  accomplice,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  tea.  There  was  an  interval 
while  I  explained  how  much  sugar  I  liked, 
asked  for  it  a  little  weaker,  ate  a  couple  of 
sandwiches,  gave  away  another,  and  balanced 
a  fourth  on  my  saucer.  Then  I  ventured 
into  my  explanation. 
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*'  This/'  I  said,  "  is  my  after-dinner  call." 
"  Let's  see,"  said  Rosemary,  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  "  when  did  you  dine  with  us  ?  " 
'^  Never— at  least,  not  yet.    One  still  hopes. 
But   I   dined   with   the   Carews  last  week. 
Now,  an  after-dinner  call  is,  I  take  it,  a  way 
of  expressing  thanks.     '  In  return  for  your 
delightful  caviare  last  Thursday '  one  says  to 
one's  hostess,  *  I  have  come  to  show  you  my 
new  spats.'     Isn't  that  so  ?  " 
"  Well,  something  hke  that." 
"Yes.     But  supposing   the  thing  which 
struck  one  most  about  the  dinner  was  not 
the  caviare,   but  the  conversation  of  one's 
partner,  then  one  might  say  to  oneself,  '  I 
dined  last  Thursday,  not  with  Mrs.  Oarew, 
but  with  Miss  Daintry,'  and  it  would  be  to 
Miss   Daintry   that    one's   after-dinner   call 
would  be  due." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosemary,  "  but  it  wouldn't 
prevent  one  saying, '  Where  on  earth  does  the 
creature  live  ?  '" 

"  Oh,  that  was  child's  play.  I  looked  you 
up  in  the  telephone  book." 

"  But  we  aren't  the  only  Daintrys." 
"My  dear  lady — don't  you  hate  being 
called  '  my  dear  lady '  ?  It's  what  bishops 
always  say.  I  ought  to  pat  your  hand,  really 
—-my  dear  lady,  I  once  met  Conan  Doyle. 
I  know  all  about  inductiv^e  reasoning." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  how  it's  done  !  "  pleaded 
Rosemary. 

"It's  quite  easy,"  I  said.  "There  are 
nine  Daintrys  in  the  book.  A  priori,  as 
Sherlock  used  to  puzzle  Watson  by  saying, 
you  might  be  any  one  of  those  nine.  But 
the  first  five  were  A.  H.  Daintry  and  Co., 
plumbers,  so  that  washed  five  out." 

"  I  don't  see  why  my  father  shouldn't  sell 
plums,"  complained  Miss  Daintry. 

"  Even  if  he  did,"  I  pointed  out,  "  I 
shouldn't  call  at  the  orchard  and  expect 
to  meet  his  daughter.  You  were  bound  to 
be  one  of  the  other  four.  The  first  was 
John  Daintry,  artist ;  the  second  was  Henry 
Daintry,  artist.  A.n  artistic  family  the 
Daintrys.  But  was  Miss  Rosemary  Daintry 
the  daughter  of  either  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  pleaded  Rosemary,  "  let  me  be  an 
artist's  daughter." 

"  I  looked  them  up  in  '  Who's  Who.' 
John  was  there.  He  painted  that  remarkable 
picture  '  Slice  of  Lemon  on  Plate,'  purchased 
by  the  Middlesborough  Art  Gallery ;  his 
recreations  are  polo  and  stamp-collecting ;  his 
age  is  fifty-seven,  and  he  has  two  sons.  Two 
sons,"  I  said  sternly,  "  and  no  daughter." 

"  Bother  I  "  said  Rosemary.  "  Still,  what 
about  Henry  ?  " 


"  Henry  was  not  in  *  Who's  Who  '  at  all. 
No  one  I  spoke  to  had  ever  heard  of  Henry ; 
no  one  had  ever  seen  his  pictures.  It  was 
impossible  that  so  unsuccessful  an  artist  as 
Henry  should  support  a  growm-up  daughter." 

"She  might  have  sat  for  him,"  said 
Rosemary,  "  and  earned  her  keep  that  way." 

"  Then  he  would  have  sold  his  pictures," 
I  said,  looking  at  her  thoughtfully,  "  and 
Henry  didn't.  No,  you  were  either  the 
daughter  of  0.  E.  Daintry,  of  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  or  of  Reginald  Daintry,  of  Norfolk 
Street.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  a  sudden 
intuition  that  you  lived  in  Norfolk  Street." 

"  How  funny  !  "  said  Rosemary.  "  How 
did  the  intuition  come  ?  " 

"  It  came  yesterday  afternoon,"  I  said,  "  as 
I  was  being  urged  out  of  the  drawing-room 
of  Queen  Anne's  Gate." 

III.  A  Friendly  Meeting. 

I  WAS  passing  the  British  Museum  when  the 
thunderstorm  broke.  My  umbrella  was  new 
— a  young  one,  out  for  the  first  time — and  I 
did  not  want  to  get  it  damp.  Besides,  what 
is  one  umbrella  against  the  majesty  of 
Heaven  ?  So  I  pushed  my  way  through  the 
pigeons  and  went  inside.  An  attendant  took 
my  umbrella  from  me. 

"  Be  careful  with  it,"  I  said.  "  This  is 
the  first  time  it  has  left  its  father.  Don't 
let  it  have  the  indiarubber  ring  ;  it's  so 
unhealthy  for  it." 

I  left  him  and  wandered  upstairs.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  things  than  mummies 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is  to  the 
Egyptian  Rooms  that  I  always  make  my  way 
when  it  rains.  For  once  I  was  rewarded. 
Standing  opposite  the  case  of  one  of  the 
most  notorious  of  our  mummies  was — • 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  you,"  I  said, 
stepping  up  briskly.  "Miss  Rosemary 
Daintry — my  aunt,  the  Princess  Ra." 

Rosemary  turned  round  quickly. 

"  Why,  it's  Mr.  Denny  !  "  she  said.  "  How 
do  you  do  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  Everybody  is  at  the 
British  Museum  to-day." 

"  Yes,  but  what  are  they  all  doing  ?  /'^^ 
here  on  business,  only  I'm  doing  it  very 
badly.     Perhaps  you  can  help  me." 

I  began  to  look  as  capable  as  possible. 

"It's  like  this.  There's  a  book  called 
*The  Beginnings  of  Assyrian  Ethnology. 
Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"By  heart.  I  sleep  with  it  under  my 
pillow  every  night." 

"It's  in'  twenty  volumes,"  went  on 
Rosemary  gravely. 
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I  sighed. 

"  Who  should  know  it  better  than  I  ?  "  I 
said  sadly.  "Doctors  are  baffled  by  my 
insomnia,  but  I  dare  not  tell  them  the  truth. 
I  have  got  to  love  the  book  so  much  that  I 
cannot  be  parted  from  it.  In  the  daytime 
I  carry  it— I  mean  it  follows  me  in  a  lorry — 
everywhere." 

"Oh,  well,  that's  splendid,  because  now 
you  can  tell  me  the  real  name.  I  came  to 
look  up  something  in  it  for  father,  and  I 
know  it  was  something  about  ethnology,  but 
I've  got  the  name  of  the  book  wrong." 
She  waited  expectantly. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  with  my  head  on 
one  side. 

"JSTo,"  I  said,  *' no,  I've  never  heard  of 
the  book.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought 
you  were  referring  to  the  poems  of  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox."  ^ 

Rosemary  laughed. 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't  help  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  could  myself,  but 
I  was  determined  to  try.  *  Always  be 
helpful' — that's  the  motto  of  the  Dennys. 
When  we  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror  —  I  should  say,  when  William 
the  Conqueror  came  over  with  us — it  was 
Guillaume  de  Saint-Denys  who  pointed  to 
the  shore  and  said  to  William  :  *  This  is 
England,  sire.'     He  recognised  it  from  the 


"  Yes,"  said  Eosemary,  "  but  that  still 
doesn't  explain  what  you're  doing  here  now." 

"  No,  it  doesn't,  does  it  ?  It  ought  to, 
bat  it  doesn't.  The  truth  is — and  I  say  this 
without  prejudice  to  anything  I  may  think 
of  later  on — the  truth  is,  I  came  here  to 
meet  Miss  Daintry." 

"We  must  have  had  an  assignation," 
said  Rosemary  remorsefully,  "and  I  had 
forgotten  it." 

"  It  wasn't  an  assignation  ;  it  was  just  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  Thursday  was  your  day 
for  the  British  Museum.  Monday,  I  told 
myself,  the  Zoo;  Tuesday,  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  Wednesday,  a  little  needlework  at 
home  ;  but  Thursday — well,  here  we  are." 

"I  beheve  you  only  came  in  because  it 
was  raining." 

"  Let  us  rather  say  that  it  only  rained 
because  Miss  Daintry  was  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Mr.  Denny  happened  to  be 
passing." 

''Said  he  gallantly,"  smiled  Rosemary. 
'A  quotation    from    your   next  magazine 

'*  From  '  The  Beginnings  of  Assyrian 
Ethnology,'    Book    VIL,    Chap.     16,"    I 


corrected    her.     "That    was    the  reference 
Mr.  Daintry  wanted,  I  expect.    Do  you  think, 

now  that  we've  found  it,  we  might "  I 

hesitated,  not  quite  knowing  how  to  put  it. 
"  Do  you  ever  have  tea  ?  "  I  said. 

"  You  saw  me  having  it  only  the  other 
day.     Don't  say  you've  forgotten." 

"  There  you  are,  then.  I  owe  you  seven 
sandwiches,  two  cups  of  tea,  and  a  piece  of 
cake.  There's  a  refreshment  room  here 
somewhere,  but  probably  they  only  give  you 
marble  tops  to  the  tables — and  watercress. 
If  we  went  outside,  I  could  pay  my  debt 
properly,  and  I  could  also  show  you  my  new 
umbrella.  I  lent  it  to  an  attendant  when  I 
came  in,  but  he's  promised  to  give  it  me 
back  when  I  go  out." 

"  Tea  would  be  rather  jolly,"  said 
Rosemary  thoughtfully,  but  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile  lurking  somewhere.  "  Do  you  know 
that  it*s  only  ten  days  ago  that  I  first  met 
you  at  dinner  ?  " 

"  We  always  seem  to  be  having  meals 
together,  don't  we  ? "  I  said  cheerfully. 
"  One  can  talk  so  much  better  when  one  is 
eating — I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  intervals. 
But  to  speak  seriously,  to  quote  again  from 
the  immortal  work,  Book  YIIL,  Chap.  16, 
^I  should  be  very  much  honoured.  Miss 
Daintry,  if  you  would  take  a  dish  of  tea 
with  me,'  said  he,  with  a  low  bow.  This,"  I 
added,  "is  the  'low  bow.'"  And,  looking 
round  to  see  that  the  policeman  wasn't 
watching,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  bowed  low 
to  her.     "  Do  come." 

Rosemary  nodded  her  head  slowly  at  me. 

"Miss  Daintry,"  she  said,  "has  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  Mr.  Denny's  kind  piece 
of  cake." 

lY.  A  Secret. 

For  a  week  I  had  not  seen  Rosemary.  A 
whole  week  had  passed — had,  indeed,  elapsed 
— without  a  single  invitation  from  her. 
Dinner-parties,  wedding  receptions,  dances, 
christening  ceremonies,  funerals — at  none  of 
these  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  William 
Denny's  company  been  looked  for  by  Mr. 
and  Miss  Daintry.  One  wondered  what  the 
younger  generation  was  coming  to. 

However,  two  days  later,  things  began  to 
move.  At  four  o'clock  of  a  fine  afternoon 
Miss  Daintry  might  have  been  seen  tripping 
lightly  down  Regent  Street,  and  five  yards 
behind  her,  padding  sleuth-like  in  her  track, 
came  a  tall  man  of  handsome  exterior. 
Could  it  have  been  W.  Denny  ?    It  was. 

Rosemary  stopped  and  looked  critically  at 
a  hat  in  the  window.     W.  Denny  slipped 
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past  and  looked  critically  at  a  shop-walker 
in  the  next  window.  Rosemary  moved  on. 
Mr.  Denny  turned  round  and  hurried  back 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  been 
coming.  He  had  forgotten  his  umbrella, 
perhaps. 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  Rosemary,  her  face 
lighting  up. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  surprise  !  " 

"I'm  buying  a  birthday  present,"  she 
volunteered.  "  Something  for  a  father. 
But  I  can't  thmJc  what  he  wants.  If  you 
aren't  going  in  entirely  the  other  direction, 
you  might  walk  along  and  make  brilliant 
suggestions." 

We  walked  along. 

*'  Fathers  are  very  difficult  to  giYQ  things 
to,"  I  agreed.  "They  always  have  every- 
thing. It's  disgusting  the  way  they  indulge 
themselves." 

"I  generally  give  him  a  book.  He  just 
lives  in  his  library." 

"  What  about  a  bull-terrier  this  year,  for 
a  change  ?  "  I  suggested  hopefully.  "  We 
must  get  him  out  of  his  groove." 

Rosemary  laughed. 

"  Try  again,"  she  said. 

I  tried  again. 

"  A  sword-stick  ?  "  I  said,  after  profound 
thought. 

Rosemary  looked  doubtful. 

"The  advantage  of  a  sword-stick,"  I 
pointed  out,  "  is  that  if   you  are  attacked 

suddenly    by    a    madman,   you Well, 

probably  the  spring  doesn't  work.  There  is 
that,"  of  course.  But  you  get  a  good  notice 
in  the  papers.  '  Mr.  Daintry,  who  would 
have  defended  himself  vigorously,  if  the 
safety -catch  hadn't  got  stuck,  leaves  a 
daughter  and  a  bull-terrier  to  mourn  him.' 
Oh,  I  was  forgetting — he  refused  the  bull- 
terrier." 

"And  the  sword-stick,  I  am  afraid," 
smiled  Rosemary. 

I  sighed  sadly. 

"  Wouldn't  you  call  him  rather  a  particular 
man  ?  "  I  asked.  "  One  can't  please  him. 
Of  course,  you  really  ought  to  have  been 
knitting  him  something  ever  since  last 
birthday,  and  hiding-  it  under  the  sofa 
cushions  when  he  came  in.  It  almost  looks 
as  though  it  would  have  to  be  books  again, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  does,  I'm  afraid.  The  question  is, 
what  book  ?  " 

I  looked  up  at  the  sky.  It's  very 
awkward  when  anybody  says  "What  book?  " 
to  the  man  who  has  written  "  The  Road  to 
Happiness,"  price  two  shillings  and  sixpence 


at  all  booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosemary,  "  but  I've  given 
him  that  one  already." 

Wonderful  intuition  women  have !  I 
hadn't  said  a  word. 

"  Why  not  give  him  another  copy  ?  "  I 
suggested, "  in  case  the  first  copy  wears  out." 

"  Much  as  he  admires  the  author,  whom 
lie  particularly  wants  to  meet " 

"  He  shall,"  I  said  firmly. 

"  He  thought  you  might  come  down  to 
our  country  cottage  for  a  week-end," 
Rosemary  explained  parenthetically. 

"  I  should  love  to." 

"  Hooray  !    Well,  much  as I've  lost 

that  sentence.     Where  was  I  up  to  ?  " 

"You  were  saying  how  your  father  admired 
me.  Dwell  on  that  for  a  little.  I  shan't 
mind." 

Rosemary  laughed. 

"  What  I  really  want  to  dwell  on  is  some 
tea,"  she  said.  "  It's  your  turn  to  have  tea 
with  me.  H"  you're  one  of  those  manly  men 
who  can't  bear  the  idea  of  a  woman  ever 
paying  for  anything,  then  you'd  better  say 
so  now,  to  avoid  a  scene  inside." 

"  I  should  love  you  to  pay  for  me,"  I  said  ; 
"  and  I'd  better  w^arn  you — it's  my  day  for 
cream  buns." 

We  had  a  very  jolly  tea — one  more  meal 
with  Rosemary.  Towards  the  end  of  it  she 
took  a  newspaper  cutting  from  her  purse.  I 
leant  forward  with  interest. 

"  Read  that,"  she  said.  "  I  cut  it  out  of 
the  paper  this  morning." 

"  It's  a  penal  offence,  defacing  papers  in 
the  public  libraries,"  I  protested.  "  But 
perhaps  you  take  it  in  privately  ?  " 

"  We  do,"  said  Rosemary  severely.  "We 
did  even  when  it  was  threepence,"  she  added, 
with  a  grand  air. 

"  Then  I'm  glad  you're  paying  for  tea. 
Now,  then,  what's  this  about  ? " 

It  was  a  cutting  from  the  Agony  Column. 

"  If  Henry  S.  Boldero  will  be  at  the  Oxford 
Circus  Tube  at  3.45  p.m.  this  afternoon, 
with — you  know  what — the  man  in  the  false 
whiskers  standing  by  the  bookstall  will  be 
ready  to  receive  it." 

"Well.?"  I  said. 

"  You  remember  I  told  you  the  other  day 
how  I  always  read  the  Agony  Column,  and 
what  fun  it  would  be  to  keep  one  of  the 
assignations,  and  see  what  happened  ?  Well, 
I  kept  this  one." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  know.  There  was  a  huge  crowd 
— I  suppose  they'd  all  read  that  paper — and, 


*' '  Meet  me  in  the  park  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock.' ' 
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after  a  bit,  I  came  away.  That  was  just 
before  I  met  you." 

''  Ah,"  I  said  profoundly,  "  I  expect  it  was 
a  secret  code,  and  meant  something  quite 
different." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  said  Rosemary. 

"  I  really  do." 

And  I  did.  In  fact,  I  knew.  It  meant : 
"  I  love  you,  and  I  must  see  you  again  soon. 
You  read  the  Agony  Column — you  told  me 
so.  Then  read  this,  and  come  to  see  what 
it  means,  just  for  fun.  I  shall  be  there, 
too." 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  waistcoat  pocket 
and  fingered  the  receipt  from  the  paper. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  expect  it's  a  bit  of  a 
secret." 

V.  Sunday  in  the  Country. 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  ever  been  in 
love.  If  you  have,  you  will  understand  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  realise  suddenly  that  she,  the  beloved 
one,  is  for  the  first  time  under  the  same 
roof  as  yourself.  No  hopeless  prayers  that 
there  shall  be  a  letter  from  her  to-day  ;  no 
lingering  forlorn  in  the  Park,  on  the  chance 
that  she  will  pass.  You  have  only  to  dress 
and  go  down  to  breakfast,  and  there  she  is 
bound  to  be.  Very  likely  she  will  ask  you 
to  pass  the  marmalade.  Could  anything  be 
more  delightful  ? 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Daintry,  after  breakfast. 

"Well ^"  I  said  doubtfully. 

"You  must  just  do  whatever  you  like," 
he  said,  and  retired  to  the  library. 

"  What  father  really  means,"  explained 
Rosemary,  "  is,  do  you  want  to  go  to 
church  or  not  ?  He  doesn't  mean,  would 
you  rather  go  up  in  an  aeroplane,  or  play 
polo,  or  swim  the  Channel.  So,  if  there's 
anything  like  that  which  you  want  to  do, 
you  must  be  polite  and  try  to  forget  about 
it.  I  told  you  there  was  nothing  to  do  here, 
didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  like  doing  nothing.  Is  there 
a  church  anywhere  about  ?  " 

"  There's  one  about  three  miles  away." 

"  Well,  I  should  love  not  going  to  that." 

"  It's  Early  Norman,"  said  Rosemary 
reproachfully. 

"  Then  we  should  certainly  be  too  late  for 
it.  Let's  go  for  a  walk,  and  you  can  show 
me  all  the  sights.  We  can  take  the  church 
cautiously,  from  the  outside,  on  our  way 
back." 

Rosemary  nodded. 

"  In  half  an  hour,  then.     I  must  put  on  a 


shorter  skirt,  or  I  shall  be  one  of  the  sights 
myself." 

And  so,  half  an  hour  later,  we  started. 

"  I  ought  to  warn  you,"  I  said,  "  I  know 
very  little  about  the  country.  I  don't  know 
if  a  cuckoo- wort  is  a  bird  or  a — a  wort." 

"  What  is  a  cuckoo-wort  ?  "  said  Rosemary. 

"That's  just  it — I  don't  know.  But  I 
feel  it  must  be  something.  And  probably 
to-day's  just  the  day  when  it  will  be  in 
flower — I  mean  in  song.  So  if  I  don't  say 
anything  about  it,  you  mustn't  think  that  I 
don't  admire  it.  May  I  borrow  a  stick  of 
Mr.  Dain try's,  in  case  we're  attacked  by 
anything  ?  " 

"Here  you  are.  Now,  which  way  shall 
we  go  ?  " 

"  Anywhere.  Round  and  round  the  stables. 
I  don't  mind  a  bit  on  a  day  like  this." 

"  I  thought  we  might  try  Pulman's  Gap." 

"  Do  let's.  And  then,  if  it  turns  out  that 
there  isn't  such  a  place,  we  can  come  home 
again." 

We  set  off  hopefully.  Gap  or  no  Gap,  it 
was  good  to  be  out  with  Rosemary. 

"  Don't  you  really  know  much  about  the 
country  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"  I  know  more  about  London." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  smile. 

"Really,  I  know  very  little  about  you, 
don't  I  ? " 

"  Name  of  Denny,"  I  explained. 

"  Yes,  that's  almost  all  I'm  sure  of." 

"  Christian  name,  William  f  commonly 
called  Billy.  This  leads  to  a  huge  joke. 
When  people  say  to  you,  'Do  you  know 
Billy  Denny  ? '  you  answer,  '  Yes,  isn't 
that  the  stuff  people  put  into  their  eyes  ? ' 
thus  causing  great  merriment." 

"  Go  on." 

"  What    else    is    there  ?       Publications : 

'  The  Road  to '      No,  I  feel  sure  I've 

mentioned  that  before.  It's  a  funny  thing 
how  the  conversation  always  comes  round  to 
my  book.  I  try  desperately  hard  to  avoid 
it.  I  start  talking  about  the  most  unlikely 
things,  such  as  cuckoo-worts,  but,  somehow 
or  other,  I  always  end  up  with  the  name 
of  my  publishers.  And  yet  I  am  not  a 
conceited  man.     I " 

"  Have  you  written  any  other  books  ? " 

"  I  am  writing  one.  Mr.  William  Denny 
is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  full-length 
novel.  It's  rather  exciting.  You  just  go 
on  until  you're  stuck,  and  then  you  begi^ 
a  new  chapter  with  *  Meanwhile '     Lif<^^ 


is  rather  jolly,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  It's  heavenly,"  said  Rosemary, 
made  you  suddenly  say  so  ?  " 


What 
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"  Oh,  just  the  weather  and  the  country, 
and  talking  to  you,  and  talking  about  myself. 
I  don't  see  what  else  one  wants." 

Rosemary  was  silent. 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  something,"  I  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Perhaps  I  will.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  When  they  christened  you  Rosemary, 
how  did  they  know  you  were  going  to  look 
like  Rosemary  when  you  grew  up  ?  " 

Rosemary  stared  at  me,  utterly  astonished, 
and  yet  it  was  a  simple  enough  question. 

"  When  they  christened  you  Rose- 
mary  "  I  began  again. 

She  gave  a  little  laugh  and  turned  away. 

"  That's  Pulman's  Gap  over  there,"  she 
said. 

I  took  my  hat  off  to  it. 

"  I  suppose,"  I  went  on,  "  they  gave  you  a 
name  like  Madge  as  well,  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  then  they  thought  you'd  be  safe, 
either  way." 

She  continued  to  look  over  the  fields  at 
Pnhnan's  Gap. 

'*  I  just  wanted  to  know,"  I  said  humbly. 

Rosemary  turned  round  to  me  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but  you  took  me 
by  surprise.  I  didn't  know  we.  were  talking 
about  me  ;  I  thought  you  were  telling  me 
about  yourself." 

(Oh,  Rosemary,  Rosemary,  I  am  telling 
you  about  myself  now,  and  you  know  it !) 

"  Myself,"  I  said.  "  Well,  I  give  you  my 
nurse's  verdict.  '  Master  William  may  not 
be  handsome,  nor  clever,  to  speak  of,  but  he 
have  got  a  cheek.' " 

Rosemary  laughed. 

"  I  agree  with  some  of  that,"  she  said. 

VI.  The  End  and  the  BEaiNNiNa. 

"This  is  our  dance,"  I  said  to  Rosemary. 
''  Come  along." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  smiled.  "  I'm 
dancing  this  with  " — she  consulted  her 
programme — "  Mr.  Twigg." 

"  Twigg  ?  Oh,  I  know  Twigg— at  least, 
f  know  his  family  tree.  You  can't  dance 
with  Mm ! " 

"^  But  I  promised." 

"  Yes,  but  where  is  he  ?  Where  are  the 
^^jigs  of  yester-year  ?  Gone  with  the  leaves 
J^»f  Vallombrosa.  His  last  words  were : 
Denny,  old  man,  lend  me  half-a-crown  for 
^i^taxi.  My  aunt's  ill'  That's  his  aunt  on 
'^fie  other  branch.  .  .  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
dance  with  people  called  Twigg.  It's  so 
^-'^y  to  make  up  things  about  them." 

Rosemary  looked  round  the  room  hopefully. 


"  He's  a  stout  man  with  an  eye-glass.  I 
don't  see  him." 

"  What's  the  good  of  his  having  an  eye- 
glass if  you  can't  see  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  forgotten  me.  It  seems 
rather  a  pity  to  waste  this  dance,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  does,"  I  said  firmly.     "  Come  on." 

We  came  on. 

It  was  my  first  dance  with  Rosemary. 
Oh,  the  nearness  and  the  dearness  of  her  I 

"You're  twenty  something,  and  I'm 
twenty  something,  and  we've  never  danced 
together  before,"  I  said  at  the  end  of  it. 
"  I  don't  know  what's  coming  to  the  world." 

"It's  coming  all  right  now,"  said  Rose- 
mary. 

We  found  a  shady  corner.  I  had  known, 
when  I  was  dressing  that  evening,  that  it 
would  have  to  be  done  now. 

"Rosemary,"  I  said — believe  me,  a  little 
queerly,  as  though  it  was  somebody  else 
speaking,  and  I  was  listening  to  him. 

"Yes?" 

"  I — I  love  you  I  "  the  absurd  voice  went 
on,  and  said  it  again  and  again,  making  an 
anthem  of  it. 

Rosemary  said  nothing. 

The  ridiculous  fellow  went  on.  I  tried  to 
push  him  away  and  assert  myself,  but  he 
stuck  to  it.  It  was  stupid  of  him,  because  I 
had  planned  some  delightful  things  to  say 
to  Rosemary — the  sort  of  things  that  Lewis 
Waller  says.  But  then  he  knows  what  the 
lady  is  going  to  answer — it's  in  the  prompt 
book — and  that  makes  it  easier  for  him.  A 
hint  of  independence,  and  he  sends  for  the 
understudy. 

"  I  love  you  I"  said  the  muffled  voice  again. 

"  Oh,"  said  Rosemary,  "  don't  I  I  don't 
know.     It's  absurd  I  " 

,  At  the  word  "  absurd  "  the  usurper  collapsed 
altogether,  and  I  stepped  back  into  myself 
and  took  command. 

"  We  hardly  know  each  other  at  all," 
Rosemary  went  on. 

"  We  never  shall  until  we  get  married,"  I 
said.  "  We  could  meet  a  hundred  times,  and 
we'd  know  just  as  much  of  each  other  as  we 
do  now.  Perhaps  at  the  fifty-eighth  time  it 
might  come  out  that  I  sang  a  bit,  and  at  the 
seventy-fourth  time  that  you  had  an  uncle 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  We  needn't  wait 
for  that.  I'll  sing  now,  if  you  like.  You 
see,  you  don't  get  engaged  because  you  know 
a  person,  but  because  you  want  to  know 
them." 

"I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Rosemary  wistfully.  "I  think  I'm  a  httle 
afraid  of  men." 
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"  I  promise  you  ifc  will  be  all  right ;  I 
won'u  let  you  down,  really.  Besides,  both 
our  names  begin  with  a  'D,'  so  that  you 
needn't  have  new  initials  put  on  your 
luggage.  And  if  you've  got  '  D — Y '  on 
any  of  your  handkerchiefs,  then  that  will  be 
all  right,  too.  We  can  even  allow  you  an 
'  n '  in  the  middle.  You  can't  do  that  when 
you  marry  Twiggs.  Oh,  Eosemary,  Just  try 
saying*  Billy  M" 

Hosemary  sighed. 

"  I've  never  even  thought  of  you  as  any- 
thing but  Mr.  Denny,"  she  said. 

"  Then  begin  with  William.  Say '  William 
« — Wllham — William — William — William  I ' 
like  that  to  yourself,  and  after  a  bit  '  Billy ' 
will  come  quite  easily  to  you." 

"  Oh,  I  must  talk  to  somebody  about  it ! 
Father  likes  you,  I  know." 

"  And  I  like  him.  When  we  are  married, 
we  will  often  meet  him  at  the  British 
Museum.  And  I'll  go  and  talk  to  him 
to-moiTow.  It  isn't  only  the  three  and 
fourpence  from  my  publishers ;  I've  got 
other  money,  too.  We  shall  have  about 
five  and  ninepence  altogether.  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Daintry  will  be  satisfied.  What  shall  I  call 
him  when  we're  married  ?  What  a  pity 
he    isn't  a  major,   and   then   I   could    say 


'Colonel.'  They  like  that.  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  call  him  *  Hi ! ' " 

"Oh,  Billy,  Billy,"  said  Rosemary,  "yon 
do  talk  !  I  love  to  listen  to  you  now.  Shall 
I  love  to  listen  to  you  always  ?  " 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  listening  in 
marriage,"  I  said. 

She  was  silent  for  a  httle,  and  then  said 
suddenly — 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  do  this  at  a  dance  ? 
You  don't  really  mean  it — proposals  at 
dances  mean  nothing." 

That  did  make  me  laugh. 

"  I  love  listening  to  y^w,"  I  said,  "  when 
you  talk  such  heavenly  rubbish  !  Meet  me  in 
the  Park  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
It's  sure  to  be  wet,  and  then  you  shall  have  a 
proposal  before  breakfast  in  the  rain.  '  Carried 
away  by  hunger  and  the  gentle  trickle  down 
his  neck,  Mr.  Denny  flung  himself  at  her  feet.' 
Oh,  Eosemary,  silly  girl,  it  isn't  the  glamour 
of  the  dance — it's  the  glamour  oi  you!'' 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Eosemary,  turning  to  me 
eagerly.     "  Say  that  again." 

But  I  didn't.  Before  I  could  say  anything, 
that  other  silly  person  rushed  up  and  took 
Eosemary  into  his  arms  and  told  her  his  old 
story  again.  And  somehow  she  didn't  seem 
afraid. 


TO    ONE    FALLEN    IN    BATTLE. 


pOR  all  your  gladness  gathered  to  the  night, 
^  Friend  of  mine: 

For  all  brave  flowers  of  comradeship  now  dead 
Beside  the  high-road  bare  we  two  did  tread, 

Friend  of  mine : 
For  other  grief  that  burns  too  deep  for  song, 
For  other  eyes  now  emptied  of  your  light, 
For  all  the  days  that  will  not  right  this  wrong- 
My  heart,  my  heart  is  sad, 

Friend  of  mine. 


Because  men  held  your  name  in  loyalty, 

Friend  of  mine: 
Because  your  laughter  was  black  terror's  lord, 
And  fortitude  your  own  well = trusted  sword, 

Friend  of  mine: 

Because  your  arm  was  raised  for  holy  things 

When  Death  struck  swift,  and  crowned  you  bitterly 

With  Honour,  and  dipped  his  dim  saluting  wings— 

My  heart,  my  heart  is  glad, 

Friend  of  mine. 

BARRINQTON    GATES. 
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AR  has  a  way  of 
changing  the  point 
of  view.  For 
instance,  there  are, 
no  doubt,  some 
Britons  who  now 
regard  some 
Teutons  from  a 
point  of  view  very 
different  from  the 
one  from  which 
they  estimated  them  but  little  over  twelve 
months  ago.  In  another  way,  some  of 
our  own  kith  and  kin,  who,  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  w^ere  only  too 
ready  to  hear  and  believe  almost  anything 
ill  of  our  public  schools  system,  will,  if  they 
are  honest,  and  if  they  read  history,  change 
their  opinion.  For  tlie  share  of  the  public 
schools  in  bearing  the  burden  which  was 
forced  upon  us  a  year  ago  is,  first  and  last, 
and  above  all,  a  thoroughly  patriotic  one. 
To  a  man,  public  schools  men,  young  and 
old,  jumped  at  the  chance  of  doing  their 
duty  in  the  grandest  game  of  all— that  of 
keeping  up  the  wicket  of  the  Old  Country 
against  all  comers.  From  east  and  west 
and  south  and  north  there  came  an  instant 
response  from  men  who  had  been  educated 
ni  the  past  at  one  or  another  of  our  ac- 
knowledged public  schools,  and  in  hundreds 
of  cases  an  equally  prompt  rush  to  arms  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
present  generation  of  patriots  at  the  same 
schools.  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
the  present  school-boys  proved  to  the  past 
school-boy  that  his  example,  and  the  grand 
traditions  of  the  old  school,  had  in  them 
I'eady  imitators  and  disciples.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  few  indeed  were  the  schools  which 
during  the  past  Christmas,  Lent,  and  summer 
terms,  had  anything  like  their  usual  quota 
^'  TT-u  ^  l^oys.  The  proudest  of  all  legends, 
Killed  in  action,"  may  now  be  written  after 
the  name  of  many  a  youngster  who,  so  late 


as  last  cricket  season,  had  been  a  happy-go- 
lucky  member  of  his  school  eleven  or  eight, 
or  who  last  Christmas  term  had  found 
football  in  the  school  eleven  or  fifteen  but 
an  irksome  physical  preparation  for  the  chief 
business  in  hand.  From  heading  a  rush  of 
forwards  on  the  football  field  to  leading  a 
platoon  into  action  has  been  a  sudden 
transition  undreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  many  a  boy  before  last  August.  But 
it  has  proved  a  proud,  if  grim,  reality,  and 
not  a  public  school-boy  has  been  found 
to  shirk  it  The  curriculum  of  our  schools 
may  not  always  succeed  in  producing  men 
who  can  put  together  a  submarine  at  a 
moment's  notice,  navigate  a  Dreadnought, 
or  translate  Greek  prose  into  Gerrhan  or 
French  at  sight,  but  it  does  produce  prompt 
patriots  who  will  face  anything,  thinking 
nothing  of  self. 

The  record  which  follows,  inadequate 
though  it  must  be,  since  the  War  must 
come  to  an  end  before  any  school  may 
inscribe  its  complete  roll  of  honour, 
is,  I  submit,  a  proud  one,  for  all  its 
brevity.  And  so,  without  further  ado,  to 
the  lists — 

Eton. — Culled  from  the  proud  roll  of 
honour  of  Eton  are  the  names  of  the 
following  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  : — 
Second-Lieutenant  C.  W.  Tufnell  (1911), 
Grenadier  Guards.  A  magnificent  all-round 
athlete,  who  played  for  the  school  for  three 
years  at  football,  and  was  keeper  of  the 
field  for  1910  and  1911.  Captain  of 
the  Cricket  XI.  in  1911,  scoring  57  v. 
Winchester  and  57  v,  Harrow  that  year. 
When  a  junior,  he  won  the  school  high  jump. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  Oppidans  Wall,  and 
second  keeper  of  the  mixed  Wall.  He  was 
in  the  Sandhurst  XL,  a  member  of  M.C.C. 
and  I  Zingari,  and  played  frequently  for  the 
Household  Brigade. 

Lieutenant  the  Hon.  J.  Y.  Manners  (1910), 
Grenadier  Guards,  was  in  the  XL  in  1910 
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scoring  the  famous  innings  of  40  that  saved 
Eton  from  defeat  at  Lord's  in  that  year. 
He  represented  the  school  at  football  and 
racquets,  and  played  tennis  and  racquets  for 
Oxford  University. 

The  Hon.  A.  Windsor-CUve  (1909),  Cold- 
stream Guards,  was  in  the  XI.  of  1909,  and 
only  just  failed  to  get  his  Blue  at  Cambridge 


1906,  second  in  school  pulling,  tliird  in 
school  sculling  of  that  year. 

Second-Lieutenant  E.  W.  Fletcher  (1910), 
K.F.A.,  though  not  distinguished  as  a  wet- 
bob  at  school,  was  in  the  Oxford  eight  of 
1914. 

Lieutenant  H.  8.  E.  Bury  (1907), 
Grenadier    Guards,   played   in   the  XL    of 


I 
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CAPTAIN    FRANCIS    OCTAVIUS    GRENFELL,     V.C., 

Eton.    Killed  in  action. 


[W.  A.  Rouch 


as  a  slow  left-handed  bowler.  He  made 
runs  for  the  Household  Brigade. 

Second-Lieutenant  G.  R.  L.  Anderson 
(1908),  Cheshire  Regiment.  A  great  hurdler, 
he  also  played  for  the  school  at  football,  and 
won  the  school  fives.  He  was  a  brilliant 
scholar. 

Second-Lieutenant  W.  G.  Fletcher  (1906), 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  was  a  well-known 
wet-bob  and  rowed  seven  in   the  eight  of 


1907,  scoring  a  most  memorable  60  against 
Harrow.  He  also  played  for  the  school  at 
football,  and  was  second  keeper  of  the  field. 

Lieutenant  H.  R.  0.  Tudway  (1907), 
Grenadier  Guards,  w^on  the  school  fives  in 
1907  with  G.  R.  L.  Anderson. 

Lieutenant  R.  F.  Drake  (1907),  10th 
Hussars,  represented  the  school  at  football, 
was  master  of  the  beagles,  and  second  keeper 
of  the  field. 
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Second-Lieutenant  G.  L.  Da  vies  (1912), 
King's  Royal  Eifle  Corps,  scored  42  v, 
Winchester  and  59  v.  Harrow  in  1912. 
The  year  of  leaving  school  is  that  which  is 
given  here  after  the  name. 

The  present  all  too  brief  selection  from  the 


dispatches,  decorated,  or  promoted  for 
services  in  this  War  is,  at  this  stage,  an 
impossibihty. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  all  Etonians 
were  the  twin-brothers  Captain  Francis  0. 
Grenfell,    Y.C.,    and     Captain     Iliversdale 


PhQio  by] 


THE    LATE    CAPTAIN    RIVERSDALE    NONUS    GRENFELL, 

Eton.    9th  Lancers.    Killed  in  action. 


[Sport  d:  General. 


names  of  Old  Etonians  who  have  fallen  must 
"e  regarded  as  only  typical,  and  in  no  way 
complete  as  a  record  of  the  famous  school, 
so  many  hundreds  of  whose  sons  have 
bought  and  are  fighting  in  the  War. 

-LO  enter  upon  a  list  of  those  Etonians 
^^'ho    have    been    wounded,    mentioned    in 


Grenfell,  both  of  whom  have  fallen  in  the 
War.  It  is  part  of  our  island  story  now  how 
the  former  saved  the  guns  during  those  early 
days  of  the  War  when  the  British  saved 
Paris.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately 
know  how  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
after  which  life  had  but  one  object  for  him. 
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That  he  achieved  on  returning  to  fight 
after  recovering  from  wounds.  Captain 
Francis  Grenfell  was  a  capital  all-round 
athlete.  His  match  against  Harrow^  in  1899 
will  long  be  remembered,  for,  apart  from 
making  28,  run  out,  and  81  in  his  only 
Eton  and  Harrow  match,  his  charming  ways 
off  the  field  did  much  to  break  some 
rather  frigid  customs  which  had  hitherto 
obtained  between  the  two  teams. 


Photo  by]  [Elliott  tt-  Fry. 

MAJOR     EUSTACE    CRAWLEY, 

HarrouK     Killed  in  action. 

Equally  well  known,  socially  and  in  the 
w^orld  of  sport,  were  the  two  other  Grenfells, 
also  Etonians  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  War,  Captain  the  Hon.  Julian  Grenfell 
and  Second-Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Gerald 
William  Grenfell,  the  two  sons  of  Lord 
Desborough.  The  Hon.  Julian  Grenfell,  it 
will  be  remembered,  died  at  Boulogne  from 
wounds  received  at  the  Front,  and  the  Hon. 
(xerald  William  Grenfell  w^as  killed  while 
leadino*  a  counter  attack  nine  weeks  later. 


The  Hon.  Julian  Grenfell  was  represented 
in  the  The  Times,  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  by  one  of  the  finest  poems  which  the 
War  has  yet  inspired.  The  nobility  of  its 
soldierly  thought,  expressed  in  phrasing  of 
rare  beauty  and  distinction,  should  give  this 
lyric  a  permanent  place  in  future  anthologies 
of  English  verse.  The  younger  brother  won 
his  Blue  at  Oxford  for  the  heavyw^eights, 
and  also  played  tennis  for  the  University. 
He  also  gained  considerable  distinction  in 
the  Schools  and  w^as  destined  for  the  Bar. 

n  at  the  end  of  the  War  some  historian 
compiles  a  volume  of  the  men  who  fell  in  it, 
the  four  Grenfells  are  sure  of  a  very 
prominent  place  in  its  pages. 

Sergeant-Major  A.  Hugh  V.  Willyams, 
killed  in  action,  served  through  the  South 
African  War  and  won  the  King's  Medal 
and  five  clasps.  Being  in  Canada  in  the 
summer  of  last  year  he  entered  the  Canadian 
Scottish  Battalion  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
and  was  killed  shortly  after  their  charge  at 
St.  Julien. 

Another  Etonian  w^ho  before  the  present 
War  had  won  distinctions  in  the  South 
African  War  w^as  Captain  Lionel  Forster, 
who  has  succumbed  to  severe  wounds.  He 
went  into  the  Army  from  Eton,  and  after 
retirement  in  the  spring  of  last  year  he 
rejoined  his  former  regiment,  the  1st 
Cheshires,  when  the  War  was  declared. 

A  third  Etonian  who  served  through  the 
South  African  AVar,  and  was  twice  mentioned 
in  dispatches,  was  Brigadier  John  George 
Colborne  Nugent,  M.Y.O.,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Edmund  Nugent,  Bart.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  he  was  Commandant  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  Royal  Military  School,  but 
gave  np  that  post  to  take  command  of  the 
5th  London  Brigade.  He  was  killed  in 
action  on  May  81st. 

Another  Etonian  who  had  seen  previous 
service.  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Alan  G.  Sholto 
Douglas-Pennant,  eldest  son  of  LordPenrhyii, 
Avho  has  been  reported,  but  not  officially, 
killed,  and  officially  reported  wounded  and 
missing,  was  acting  as  A.D.C.  to  the 
Governor  of  Bengal  before  the  War  broke 
out. 

Second-Lieutenant  Arthur  Oscar  Hornung, 
the  only  child  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung,  the 
well-known  novelist,  had  just  completed  his 
career  at  Eton,  and  would  have  gone  up  to 
Cambridge  for  the  autumn  term,  when  the 
AVar  changed  the  course  of  his  life,  and  tooK 
him  into  the  Army  instead.  He  fell  in 
Flanders  in  July,  having  gone  to  the  Front 
as  a  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  3rd  Essex  but 
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three  months  before.  His  mother,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  sister  of  Sir  Arthur 
Oonan  Doyle,  so  that  he  was  the  son  of  one 
famous  novelist  and  the  nephew  of  another. 

The  son  of  a  well-known  Oxford  athlete, 
Second  -  Lieutenant  Richard  Willingdon 
Somers-Smith,  was  the  well-remembered 
"  Blue "  who  rowed  for  Oxford  in  two 
successive  years  in  the  Inter-'Yarsity  Boat 
Race.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  Flanders 
at  the  end  of  June. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  Giles  Romanes,  who 
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MA.TOli    M.  K.  COOKSON, 

Bedford.      Killed  in  action. 
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CAPTAIN     BASIL     MACf-EAR, 

Bedford.     Rugby  International.     Killed  in  action. 

has  died  of  wounds  at  the  Dardanelles,  was 
a  son  of  the  late  Gr.  J.  Romanes,  and  was 
well-known  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He 
was  given  a  commission  in  the  12th 
AYorcestershires  early  in  the  War.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  of 
whom  all  three  survivors  are  now  in  the 
Army. 

Distinguished  in  the  woiid  of  science,  and 
well-known  also  as  a  sportsman,  Lieutenant 
Charles  Herbert  George  Martin,  who  was 
killed  in  Flanders,  was,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  lecturer 
at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

A  private  already  recommended  for  a 
lieutenancy,  John  Nathaniel  Williams,  son 
of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Williams,  M.P.,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  New  Zealand 
contingent  in  the  firing  line  with  the 
Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force. 
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Haerow. — Inasmuch  as  last  December's 
list  of  Old  Harrovians  killed  in  action 
numbers  over  fifty,  it  is  manifestly  out  of 
the  question  to  attempt  to  do  more  than 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Eton,  and  to 
give  the  briefest  of  excerpts.  In  that  list  I 
observe  the  name  of  Major  Eustace  Crawley, 
12  th  Lancers,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Old 
Harrovians,  and  one  whom  I  have  no  doubt 
past  and  present  boys  of  the  famous  school 
on  the  hill  would  themselves  select  as 
representative  of  the  school.  He  was  a 
splendid  all-round  athlete  and  an  especially 
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CAPTAIN    P.    d'A.     HANKSj 

Cheltenham.      Killed  in  action. 

fine  cricketer.  No  details  of  where  or  in 
what  action  he  fell  have  reached  me.  The 
printed  list  of  Old  Harrovians  who  are 
serving  occupied  over  seven  pages  of  The 
Harrovian  of  December  last,  which  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  attempting  to  reproduce 
this  school's  grand  record  in  this  article. 
Space  must  be  found,  however,  to  note  that 
Second-Lieutenant  E.  F.  Gore  Browne, 
R.F.A.,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  January,  determined  to  attempt 
to  escape,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  of  the  Canadian  Gordon  High- 
landers.    To  do  so,  both  had  to  drop  from 


the  top  of  a  wall  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  high 
into  a  ditch.  In  doing  so,  Gore  Browne 
broke  his  leg.  Gillespie,  however,  jumped 
safely.  He  prefeired  to  remain  with  his 
injured  comrade,  and  both  were  recaptured — 
a  splendid  example  of  true  sporting  spirit. 

Lieutenant  G.  W.  V.  Hopley,  Grenadier 
Guards,  died  in  May  of  wounds  sustained  in 
action  in  February.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
boxing  and  cricket  Blue,  and  a  most  charming 
fellow,  whose  future  as  a  lawyer  was,  I  am 
told,  assured.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  famous 
John  Hopley  (Harrow  and  Cambridge), 
W'ho,  as  a  boxer,  knocked  everybody  out  in 
turn,  who,  besides,  played  for  Cambridge  at 
cricket,  and  for  England  at  Rugby  football, 
and  who  is,  or  has  been,  on  active  service  in 
South  Africa.  A  more  popular  pair  than 
these  two  Harrovians  never  went  to 
Cambridge. 

The  latest  news  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
of  Lieutenant  G.  E.  Y.  Crutchley,  Scote 
Guards,  who,  at  first  reported  missing  early 
in  February,  was  then  reported  wounded 
and  in  German  hospital  at  Lille,  is  that 
he  is  a  prisoner  at  Osnabriick,  and  that  his 
\vound  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him,  except 
when  he  gave  a  sudden  twist  or  received  a 
knock  on  it.  He  is  one  of  the  best  all- 
round  cricketers  who  were  at  Harrow, 
but  he  was  not  one  of  the  lucky  ones  at 
Oxford,  as  it  was  not  until  1912  that  he 
got  into  the  eleven  as  a  Senior.  He  played 
a  great  innings  of  99,  not  out,  against 
Cambridge,  although  he  had  a  high 
temperature  owing  to  the  beginning  of  an 
attack  of  measles,  and  could  not  bat  in  the 
second  innings.  I  can  throw  a  little  Tight 
on,  at  any  rate,  one  reason  why  he  was  nofc 
in  the  Oxford  XL  the  previous  year.  In 
the  last  "  trial "  match  that  year,  one  place 
remained  to  be  filled  in  the  XL  against 
Cambridge.  Crutchley  and  another  were 
competing  for  it.  He  came  in  to  bat,  and 
was  given  out  "  l.b.w."  for  a  "  duck  "  after 
hitting  the  ball.  I  saw  it  all,  as  I  was  fielding 
slip.  The  other  fellow  got  the  vacancy,  and 
Crutchley  took  his  disappointment  like  a 
cricketer. 

Bedford  ScHOOL.—Confronted  by  eight 
closely-written  pages  of  foolscap,  on  which 
are  recorded  the  names  of  some  of  the  Old 
Bedfordians  who  are  serving  in  the  Forces, 
I  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  make  a 
selection.  During  the  piping  times  of  peace 
no  famous  school  sends  more  of  her  sons 
into  the  two  Services,  especially  the  Annv, 
the  Indian  Civil  nnd  other  Colonial  Services, 
than  Bedford.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  from 
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Bouiogne  to  Persia,  Belgrade  via  the 
Dardanelles  to  Walfisch  Bay,  Bedford  has 
as  manj  of  her  Old  Boys  on  active  service 
as  are  to  be  found  from  those  of  any  other 
school.  Her  honours  list  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  a  long  one.  A  few  may  be 
mentioned.  Among  the  killed  in  action 
are  Major  M.  E.  Cookson  (1884-85), 
XY.  and  XI.,  Eoyal  Sussex  Regiment,  in 
France;  Captain  S.  G.  Roe  (1892),  XV., 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  in  France ; 
Brevet  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  P.  Maclear 
(1892-93),  XY.,  Gymnasium  at  Aldershot, 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  West  African  Field 
Force,  in  Cameroons ;  Captain  C.  R.  T. 
Hopkinson  (1897-98),  XY.  and  XI.,  East 
Surrey  Regiment,  West  African  Field  Force, 
in  Cameroons  ;  Lieutenant  B.  D.  Cos  tin 
(1907),  XY.,  Royal  Military  College  XY., 
Prince  of  Wales's  Own  (West  Yorkshire 
Regiment),  in  France ;  Captain  Basil  Maclear 
(1896,  1897,  1898,  1899),  XY.,  XI.,  Royal 
Military  CoUeofe  XY.,XI.,  Midlands  Hurdles 
Champion,  Irish  Rugby  International  1905, 
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1906,  1907,  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  in 
France ;  the  brothers  P.  M.  R.  Anderson 
(1903-1907)  and  A.  J.  R.  Anderson 
(1903-1911),  both  lieutenants  in  the  Royal 
Irish,  who  were  two  of  the  best  boxers 
Bedford  ever  owned,  and  also  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  Public  School  competitions 
at  Aldershot.  A.  J.  R.  Anderson  was, 
perhaps,  the  better  boxer  of  the  two,  and 
for  a  school-boy  could  stand  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  punishment. 

Among  others  of  Bedford's,  fallen  are 
Captain  B.  E.  A.  Manson  (1893-97),  61st 
King  George's  Own  Pioneers,  who  was  well 
known  in  Bangalore  and  Secunderabad 
cricket;  Captain  A.  O'H.  Wright  (1900- 
1901),  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  who  had  served 
in  the  South  African  War  as  a  trumpeter  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  M.  0.  N.  R.  Young 
(1910-1914),  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  who 
left  the  school  only  in  July  1914,  and 
Lieutenant  B.  A.  H.  Gage  (]  902-1908), 
R.F.A.,  who  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross 
and  mentioned  in  dispatches. 

Among  the  wounded  are  Captain  R. 
B.   Campbell   (1896),  XY.,   Army  Boxing, 
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Gordon  Highlanders,  in  France  ;  Captain 
C.  E.  Hunt  (1898),  XV.,  34th  Sikhs  ; 
Captain  T.  S.  Muirhead  (1901-2-3)  XV., 
Northamptonshire  *  Regiment ;  Captain  C. 
C.  Hohnes  (1905),  XV.,  Lincolnshire  Regi- 
ment ;  Captain  H.  0.  Sutherland  (1906-07), 
XV.  and  XI.,  Royal  Military  College  XV., 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  and  prisoner  of 
war  ;  Lieutenant  H.  C.  B.  Wemyss,  R.E. 
(1908),  XV.  and  VIII.,  Royal  Military 
Academy  XV.,  D.S.O.,  and  twice  mentioned 
in  dispatches ;  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Oliphant 
(1909-10),  XV.,  Royal  Military  College 
XV.,  Array  XV.,  West  Riding  Regiment; 
Lieutenant  A.  F.  St.  C.  Collins  (1910), 
XV.,  A.S.C. ;  Lieutenant  S.  E.  B.  Laville 
(1911-12),  XV.,  played  for  Royal  MiUtary 
College  XV.,  2nd  Leinster  Regiment ;  and 

,  Lieutenant  D.  A.  B,  Sewell  (1912),  XV. 
and  XL,  Royal  Military  College  XL,  played 
for  Royal  Military  College  XV.,  Bucks 
County  XL,  2nd  Battalion  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry ;  and 
Captain  C.  M.  T.  Hogg,  4th  Gurkha  Rifles. 

'.  Among  the  most  memorable  men  who 
liave  fallen,  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  Captain  Basil  Maclear,  who  was  famous  as 
one  of  the  finest  players  of  Rugby  football 
ever  seen.  As  a  runner  on  the  cinder  track, 
as  well  as  over  hurdles,  he  was,  for  his 
weight,  little  short  of  a  wonder.  To  run  a 
good  second  to  the  late  Captain  Halswelle, 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  over  a  quarter, 
as  Maclear  did  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  scaling  well  over  thirteen  stone,  was 
in  itself  enough  to  stamp  the  class  of  an 
athlete.  Maclear  also  won  the  Midlands 
Hurdles  Championship  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. A  brother  of  his  informed  me  that 
he  had  run  the  hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds, 
so  the  statement  which  has  been  made  in 
print  that  he  could  not  get  within  nine 
yards  of  that  time  is  quite  inaccurate.  A 
"knee"  incurred  at  football  caused  his 
premature  retirement  from  active  participa- 
tion in  international  sport,  when  he  might 
otherwise  have  taken  part  in  Olympic  Games, 
which,  however,  took  place  after  football 
habits  and  injuries  had  impaired  his  speed. 

As  a  man  he  was  even  more  remarkable 
than  as  an  athlete,  for  surely  a  more  popular 
fellow  wherever  he  Avent  never  trod  shoe 
leather.  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion  to 
those  who  had  not  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  there  is  not  an  officer  in 
the  Service  or  a  player  of  Rugby  football 
who  knew  him  who  will  deny  it.  Basil 
Maclear  possessed  a  personal  magnetism 
which  worked  for  good,  whether  among  his 


pupils   at   the    Royal    Military   College,   or 
among  older  men. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  Maclear  (an 
elder  brother  of  Basil  Maclear),  Royal  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
Cameroons,  was  well  known  in  his  day  at 
school  as  a  player  and  a  gymnast.  Percy 
Maclear  had  played  for  the  London  Irish 
some  years  ago.  He  fell  fighting  gallantly 
against  heavy  odds,  and  buried  with  him  in 
tiie  same  grave  is  another  Old  Bedfordian, 
Captain  T.  N.  Puckle  (licicester  Regiment). 
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SECOND-LI KUTENANT  P.  D.  KENDALL, 

Tollbridge.     Reported  killed  in  action, 
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LIEUTENANT    A.    E.    C.    T.    DOONEl!, 

Tonbridje.    Musing  since  October  30,  and  now  reported 
killed. 


When  he  was  in  the  school  Major  Mostyn 
Cookson  was  a  line  forward  and  a  nseful 
cricketer.  His  work  in  the  Army  Avon  him 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  it.  He  will  be 
remembered  by  some  people  on  account  of 
the  successful  result,  from  his  point  of  view, 
of  his  interview  with  an  armed  burglar  one 
night,  in  a  New  York  hotel,  two  years  ago. 

Captain  Guy  T.  Wells,  K.E.,  killed  by 
shrapnel,  was  for  some  years  in  the' Balloon 
Section.  He  was  mentioned  in  dispatclies 
before  receiving  his  fatal  wound. 

Among  notable  Bedfordians  on  active 
service  are  Brigadier-General  W.  0.  Barratt, 
D.S.O.,  C.B.  ;  Brigadier-General  AV.  P. 
Braithwaite,  D.S.O., Somerset  Light  Infantry, 
'it  the  Dardanelles :  Colonel  John  Hill, 
D.S.O.,  15th  Sikhs  ;  Major  L.  M.  Phillpotts, 
1>.S.0.,  R.A.,  a  nephew  of  the  most  famous 
Headmaster  of  Bedford.  School,  Mr.  J. 
Surtees  Phillpotts ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart 
0.  Taylor,  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  who  was  first  officer  on  top  of  the 
^^ih  at  Graspan  in  the  South  African  War  ; 
IW.  Walter  J.  Carey,  H.M.S.  Mars,  a  famous 
^^xford  Rugby  Blue  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
^^^i*.iJ:eaunt,  A.P.C.  •,  Major  J.  H.  M.  Beaslev, 
^'^  A. ;  Major  W.  A.  W".  Swettenham,  B.A.  ; 


Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  D.  M.  Mooi^e,  Indian 
jirmy,  retired,  now  Officer  Commanding  6th 
Battalion  County  of  London  Regiment  ; 
Major  Arthur  Colin  Roberts,  1st  Royal 
Fusiliers ;  Major  H.  T.  M.  Wilson,  R.A.M.C. ; 
Major  E.  L.  Chambers,  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  English  and  Cambridge  forward  ; 
Major  L.  J.  Lipsett,  Royal  Irish  Regiment, 
of  the  Canadian  Contingent,  and  Fhght- 
Commander  Claude  Grahame-White. 

Down  to  midsummer  the  school  had  lost 
62  killed  and  94  wounded,  the  wounded 
including  seven  prisoners  of  war  and  two 
missing.  Of  the  62  who  have  fallen,  four 
fell  at  the  Dardanelles,  one  in  China,  two  in 
Persia,  four  in  West  Africa,  one  in  East 
Africa,  one  went  down  in  the  Good  Bojm, 
and  the  remainder  fell  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Of  the  62,  59  were  officers  in  the  Regular 
Army,  including  one  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel,  nine  majors,  and  27  captains.  Of 
the  94  wounded  (up  to  June  21)  89  are 
officers  in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Navy. 

Down  to  midsummer  Bedford's  list  of 
War  honours  and  decorations  includes — 

C.M.G 10 

D.S.0 11 

Military  Cross 20 

Mentioned  in  Dispatclies    ....  80 

The  records  of  Bedford  Modern  School 
and  the  County  School  at  Elstow  will  be 
included  in  an  ensuing  article. 

Cheltenham  College  has,  as  a  school 
with  such  Services  traditions  might  be 
expected  to  have,  a  fine  record.  Up  to 
May  10,  1915,  here  is  her  list  of  honours. 

Killed 140 

Wounded 160 

Victoria  Cross 2 

K.C.M.G 1 

C.B 9 

C.M.G 4 

D.S.0 12 

Military  Cross 9 

Legion  of  Honour 9 

Mentioned  in  Dispatches       ...  93 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  records 
of  other  schools  with  their  honours  list  set 
out  in  the  above  fashion,  as  it  has  been  for 
Cheltenham  by  the  well-known  Gloucester- 
shire amateur,  H.  V.  Page,  but  at  present 
the  details  seem  too  scattered  to  be  com- 
pletely accessible.  On  May  12  Mr.  Page 
wrote  that  "All  last  year's  XI.  are  at 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  or  in  the  Service, 
except  one,  wdio  hopes  for  a  commission  in  a 
fortnight's  time  (he  is  still  at  school).  All 
who  took  part  in  the  Old  Cheltonians'  cricket 
tour  of  1914. are  now  in  the  Services,  with 
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the  exception  of  two  members,  aged  lif tj-two 
and  forty-eight  respectively." 

Among  Old  Cheltonians  killed  in  action 
are:  J.  0.  Coker  (1906),  South  Wales 
Borderers,  who  was  a  fine  fast  bowler  at 
school  ;  Sergeant  W.  J.  Clayton  (1902),  9th 
London  Regiment  (Queen  Victoria's  Eifles). 
He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  ^vas  a  splendid 
fast  right-handed  bowler,  who,  with  Second- 
Lieutenant  J.  P.  Winterbotham  (1902),  slow 
left-handed,  made  the  best  pair  of  bowlers 
Cheltenham  had  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Winterbotham  is  in  the  5th  Battalion 
Gloucestershire  Regiment  at  the  Front. 
Second-Lieutenant  J.  A.  H.  Hillier  (July, 
1914),  Monmouthshire  Regiment,  who  was 
in  the  XL's  of  1913  and  1914,  and  who  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  killed  in  action  ; 
Captain  P.  D'A.  Banks  (1902),  Guides,  who 
made  a  century  at  Lord's  v,  Haileybury 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  played  for  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  Somerset ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  T.  Allen  (1906),  Irish  Guards, 
Oxford  University  XL  1909 ;  Lieutenant 
C.  M.  Stanuell  (1912),  Durham  Light 
Infantry,  played  for  Royal  Military  College. 

Among  wounded  Old  Cheltonians  are 
Major  C.  E.  Bateman  Champain  (1892), 
Gurkha  Brigade,  played  for  Gloucestershire, 
has  been  severely  w^ounded ;  Lieutenant 
A.  A.  M.  Durand  (1912),  R.A.,  who  played 
for  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  for 
Blackheath,  and  for  Army  XV.'s  ;  Captain 
C.  M.  Varsar-Smith  (1899),  Shropshire  Li.2:ht 
Infantry,  who  obtained  his  commission  after 
the  South  African  War,  and  has  now  lost  a 
leg ;  G.  E.  Livock,  a  probationer  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  who  has  injured 
both  his  wrists.  The  dates  after  each  name 
denote  the  year  of  leaving  college. 

RossALL  School  has  lost,  killed  in  action, 
Lieutenant  P.  T.  Furneaux,  King's  Liverpool 
Regiment.  He  was  in  the  school  cricket 
XL's  of  1905  to  1908,  and  captain  thereof 
during  the  last  two  years.  Among  her 
wounded  sons  are  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Frizell, 
Royal  Berkshire  Regiment,  who  was  in  the 
elevens  of  cricket,  football,  and  hockey  ;  and 
Second-Lieutenants  C.  Fyson,  Worcestershire 
Regiment,  and  G.  S.  Henderson,  Manchester 
Regiment.  Fyson  was  captain  of  the  school 
and  also  of  the  hockey  XL  Henderson  was 
in  all  three  elevens,  in  that  of  cricket  for 
two  years.  Among  the  many  Old  Rossallians 
who  are  serving  are  the  famous  Blackheath 
and  England  Rugby  half-back,  H.  Coverdale, 
H.A.C,  who,  it  will  surprise  many  to  know, 
was  at  a  w^ell-known  Soccer  playing  school ; 
Lieutenant  F.  H.  Mugliston,  6th  Duke  of 


Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  a  Cambridge 
cricket  and  Soccer  Blue,  and  captain  of 
the  latter;  Major  P.  A.  Phillips,  Mont- 
gomeryshire Yeomanry,  the  Somerset  cricket 
and  Oxford  Soccer  Blue ;  Second -Lieutenants 
F.  B.  Roberts,  9th  Rifle  Brigade,  Cambridge 
cricket  and  hockey  elevens  ;  A.  I.  Draper, 
17th  King's  Liverpool  Regiment,  an  England 
hockey  player  ;  T.  S.  Gent,  7th  Rifle  Brigade, 
Oxford  Soccer  eleven  ;  G.  Hardy,  24th 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  Cheshire  hockey 
XL ;  F.  G.  C.  Dickinson,  3rd  Gloucestershire 
Regiment,  Oxford  running  Blue  ;  R.  H.  D. 
Bolton,  101st  Grenadiers,  Indian  Army,  who 
has  played  cricket  for  Dorsetshire  and  for 
Hampshire  ;  R.  W.  Crummack,  4th  South 
Lancashire  Regiment,  England  hockey  XL  ; 
Lieutenants  G.  B.  Davies,  11th  Essex 
Regiment,  the  Cambridge  and  Essex 
cricketer,  and  T.  S.  Stafford,  R.A.M.C., 
England  hockey  XL  This  brief  selection 
shows  that  Rossall's  record  is  well  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  that  fine  school. 

Repton.— Mr.  W.  H.  Topham  has  written 
as  follows  : — 

"  Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
most  of  the  thirty  boys,  whose  names  are 
here  given,  have  never  considered  a  military 
career,  and  so  have  joined  Kitchener's  Army, 
and  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  Front.  We 
have  now  1,190  Old  Boys  wearing  the 
King's  uniform,  over  100  of  whom  were  in 
the  school  teams  some  time  or  other." 

From  the  list  he  sends  I  glean  the 
following  -.—Lieutenant  C.  B.  Fry  (1885- 
1891),  R.N.R. ;  Captain  H.  S.  Altham  (1902- 
1908);  Major  W.  Cope  (1885-1888), 
Glamorgan  Yeomanry  ;  Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
F.  S.  Calthorpe  (1907-1911),  Staffordshire 
Yeomanry  ;  Troopers  W.  T.  Greswell  (1903- 
1908),  Ceylon  Light  Horse,  and  E.  A. 
Greswell  (1899-1904),  Punjab  Light  Horse  ; 
Captain  R.  A.  Young  (1899-1904),  Eton 
Officers  Training  Corps  ;  Lieutenant  I.  P.  F^ 
Campbell  (1904-1910),  9th  Hampshire 
Regiment ;  Second- Lieu  tenants  M.  Howell 
(1907-1913)  and  John  Howell  (1908-1914), 
15th  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps ;  N.  V.  C 
Turner  (1901-1905),  Roughriders ;  0. 
Curgenven  (1897  -  1901),  Westminster 
Dragoons;  A.  T.. Sharp  (1903-1908),  5th 
Leicestershire  Regiment ;  R.  F.  Popham 
(1906-1911),  6th  Norfolk  Regiment; 
Captain  R.  C.  N.  Palairet  (1884-1890), 6th 
Devonshire  Regiment ;  and  Lieutenant  R- 
Sale  (1902-1908),  8th  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry.  From  these  sixteen  names  an  eleven 
might  be  chosen  wdiich  would  certainly  make 
quite  a  lot  of  runs,  even  if  its  opponents  did 
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likewise.  Fiy,  J.  Howell,  Palairet,  Campbell, 
Alfcham,  Young,  Sale,  Calthorpe,  Greswell, 
Curgenven,  and  M.  Howell,  is  a  remarkably 
strong  side  in  batting  for  any  one  school 
to  claim  for  her  own. 

ToNBRiDGE  School. — In  the  following 
list  are  the  names  only  of  captains  of  school 
teams  and  others  whose  names  have  appeared 
in  the  casualty  or  honours  lists,  but  many 
others  of  Tonbridge's  old  boys  are  serving 
their  King  and  Country. 

Nine  members  of  the  staff  are  absent  on 
active  service,  in  addition  to  seven  serving 
ill  the  Officers  Training  Corps  at  the 
school. 

Among  the  former  are  the  old  Oxford 
Rugby  captain,  H.  A.  Hodges  (Old 
Sedberghian),  who,  as  an  officer  in  the  3rd 
Battalion  Monmouthshire  Regiment  (T.), 
has  been  wounded.  He  is,  when  at  school, 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  school  games,  and 
responsible  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  school  games  arrangements.     Also  the 
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well-known  Cambridge,  Blackheath,  and 
•English  centre  three-quarter,  Cadet  Officer 
R.  L.  Aston.  He  has  rejoined  the  Officers 
Training  Corps  as  a  temporary  officer  until 
the  end  of  the  War,  and  under  existing 
regulations  ranks  as  cadet  officer. 

Three  well-known  Old  Tonbridgians  have 
been  killed  in  action,  viz.,  Lieutenant 
P.  D.  Kendall  (1890-96),  10th  Liverpool 
Scottish  (T.).  He  w^as  in  the  school  XY., 
and  played  for  England  three  times,  twice 
«;.  Scotland  in  1901  and  1908,  and  once 
e^.  Wales  in  1902.  In  1903  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  captain  of  the  English  XY. 
V,  Scotland.  He  w^as  for  long  identified 
with  Birkenhead  Park  and  Cheshire  County 
Rugby  football,  and  was  beloved  by  all  as 
much  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man 
as  for  his  fine  ability  as  a  player.  He  was 
killed  on  January  25,  1915,  in  the  trenches. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  A.  E.,  C.  T. 
Dooner  (1905-10),  1st  Battalion  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  reported  missing  on  October  30, 
has  been  reported  by  the  German  authorities 
as  killed.  He  had  been  mentioned  in 
dispatches.  He  was  in  the  shooting  YIII. 
at  school  for  four  years,  and  was  also  in 
the  XY. 

Second-Lieutenant  A.  Montgomery  (1894- 
1900),  3rd,  attached  1st,  Connaught  Rangers, 
fell  in  action  on  December  22,  1914.  He 
was  in  the  XI.  at  school,  and  fought  in  the 
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South  African  AVar  with  the  East  Surrey 
Rifles,  rejoining  the  Army  in  August,  1914. 
Three  well- known  Old  Tonbridgians 
have  died  of  wounds,  viz.,  Captain  C.  S. 
Wood  (1890-92),  1st  Battalion  East  York- 
shire Regiment,  XI.  and  XV.,  Lieutenant 
A.  D.  Coates  (1907-12),  4th  Battalion 
London  Regiment  (T.),  XL  and  XY.,  and 
Lieutenant  A.  K.  D.  George  (1900-5),  'hid 
Battalion  Dorsetshire  Regiment,  Aldersliot 
Gymnasium  team;  A.  R.  Temperley  (1902-7), 
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6th  Battalion  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  XL, 
racquets,  died  from  an  accident  when  on  duty. 
Among  the  wounded  are  Lieutenant  P.  G.  M. 
Elles  (1903-G),  66th  Battery,  R.F.A.,  XY., 
captain  of  the  school,  1907-8  ;  Major  0.  D. 
Knight  (1888-93),  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
Aldershot  Gymnasium  pair  1890-93,  second 
medal  in  1893  ;  Captain  L.  J.  Le  Fleming 
(1892-96),  1st  Battalion  East  Surrey 
Regiment,  wounded  in  October,  1914,  and 
in   April,  1915,   XL,  played   for   Kent   at 


cricket,  served  in  South  African  War  of 
1899-1902 ;  Captain  W.  C.  Wilson  (1900-3), 
1st  Battalion  Leicestershire  Regiment,  XY., 
Athletic  Points  Cup,  English  Rugby  Inter- 
national, 1907,  awarded  Military  Cross ; 
Second-Lieutenant  W.  R.  Cobb  (1909-14), 
3rd  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  XY. ; 
G.  M.'  Devenish  (1902-6);  Second- 
Lieutenant  C.  A.  M.  Holloway  (1908-13), 
1st  Battalion  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment, 
YIIL;  S.E.Johnson  (1905-10),  H.A.C.(T.), 
YIII  ;  Second-Lieutenants 
J.  E.  Liebenrood  (1904-9), 
3rd  Battalion  Royal  West 
Kent  Regiment,  XL  and 
XY.;  N.D.Rice (1909-13), 
East  Kent  Regiment,  lY.  ; 
and  A.  N.  Yenning  (1910- 
13),  R.F.A.,  XY.  ;  and 
Captains  W.  G.  F.  Sheffield 
(1888-91),  5th  Battalion 
Middlesex  Regiment,  XY., 
and  U.  de  B.  Daly  (1 905-1 1), 
4th  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers 
(Special  Reserve),  lY. 

The  following  Old  Ton- 
bridgian  Internationals  or 
Blues  are  serving  :  Second- 
Lieutenants  W.  T.  C.  Cave 
(1897-1901),  English  XY. 
1905,  on  South  African  tour 
of  1903,  captain  of  Black- 
heath  1908-9  ;  C.  C.  G. 
Wright  (1900-6),  Cam- 
bridge XI.  and  XY., 
English  XY.  1909,  captain 
of  Blackheath  1909-10  ; 
C.  H.  Pillman  (1904-8), 
Enghsh  XY.  1910-13,  on 
South  African  tour  of  1910, 
captain  of  school  XY.  1907 ; 
F.  H.  Knott  (1905-10), 
Oxford  XL  1910-14,  XY. 
1910-13,  captain  of  Oxford 
XL  1914,  played  for  Kent 
XL,  captain  of  school  XL, 
in  the  XY.,  racquets  pair 
and  gymnasium  pair  at 
Aldershot ;  G.  G.  Koop  (1898-1901),  XY. 
and  shooting  YIIL,  Cambridge  XY.  1905  ; 
G.  R.  Dain  (1896-1903),  shooting  YIIL, 
captain  of  same  when  it  won  the  Ashburton 
Shield,  Cambridge  shooting  YIIL,  making 
highest  score  in  Inter-'Yarsity  of  1908,  was  in 
the  King's  Hundred ;  C.  Marzetti  (1903-08), 
XL,  captain  of  it  in  1908,  racquets  pan*, 
Cambridge  golf  team  1911  ;  H.  B.  Stokoe 
(1908-13),  Oxford  golf  team  1914  ,'  K.  L. 
Hutchings  (1897-1902),  captain  of  XL  m 
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1901  and  1902,  racquets  pair,  played  for 
Kent  and  in  English  XL  1907-9. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Blackburne,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces  (1892-97),  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross.  The  following  have  been 
mentioned  in  dispatches  :  The  late 
Lieutenant  A.  E.  C.  T.  Dooner ;  Major 
S.  de  C.  O'drady,  R.A.M.C.  (1885-1890)  ; 
Brevet  Lieutenalit  -  Colonel  R.  B.  Airey 
(1892  -  93),  gazetted  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  services  in  the  field,  and  Captain 
N.  T.  Whitehead  (1902  -  6),  while  Major 
0.  levers,  R.A.M.C,  has  been  promoted  for 
services.  The  record  from  Tonbridge  is 
indeed  a  fine  one. 

Bradfield  College. — It  is  known  that 
well  over  nine  hundred  Old  Bradfield  boys 
are  serving — quite  ninety  per  cent  of  those 
of  military  age.  To  give  a  list  of  prominent 
athletes  serving  would  mean  practically  the 
writing  of  the  names  of  all  the  school  cricket, 
football,  and  shooting  teams  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  ending  with  the  name  of  the 
football  captain  for  1914-1915,  Second- 
Lieutenant  F.  J.  Hollowell. 

Old  Bradfield  boys  killed  in  action 
include — 

Lieutenant-ColonelH.T.Crispin(1884-87), 
Royal  Sussex  Regiment.  Shooting  VIII. 
1885-87.  Present  at  battle  of  Omdurman, 
1898 ;  at  Crete  in  suppression  of  disturbances ; 
at  the  battles  of  Belmont,  Graspan,  Modder 
River,  Paardeburg,  Driefontein,  Johannes- 
burg, and  Diamond  Hill.  Twice  severely 
wounded,  and  mentioned  in  dispatches  during 
both  the  South  African  and  the  present  War. 


Captain  A.  S.  Nesbitt  (1889-95),  3rd 
Worcestershire  Regiment.  In  the  cricket 
and  football  XL's  of  1895  ;  kept  wicket  for 
Worcester  v.  Middlesex  last  year  at  Lord's, 
and  was  a  regular  member  of  the  Centlemen 
of  Worcestershire  XL 

Rev.  C.  H.  Hewetson  (1890-95),  Naval 
Chaplain,  was  lost  when  H.M.S.  Bulivarh 
blew  up. 

.  Lieutenant  C.  Henry  (1894-1900),  3rd 
AVorcestershire  Regiment.  XL  1899-1900  ; 
was  with  the  West  African  Frontier  Force, 
1909-14.  Fell  on  the  Aisne  in  September, 
1914. 

Bernard  (1899-1905), 
Cricket  XL  1904-5, 


Hester     (1892-1900), 

Rifles.       Football 

in    South    African 


Lieutenant  L.  A 
Sherwood  Foresters, 
football  XL  1903-4. 

Captain    C.     L. 
2nd     Battalion     Irish 
XL    1897-99;    served 
War. 

Lieutenant  R.  T.  B.  Pope  (1905-10),  1st 
Welsh  Regiment.  In  both  elevens.  Fell  at 
Ypres. 

A  further  article  in  the  next  issue  will 
give  the  records  of  a  number  of  other  famous 
schools.  In  a  former  article  the  Leicester 
Junior  Training  Corps  was  erroneously 
described  as  the  Senior  Training  Corps, 
which  is  the  title  of  a  separate  organisation. 
In  the  recent  article  on  the  Recruiting 
Posters,  the  reproductions  of  two  map 
designs,  that  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
separate  one  of  Wales,  should  have  been 
acknowledged  as  the  copyright  designs  of 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  CuUingham. 


SONNET. 


I    IKE  to  a  locust  horde,  devouring  years 
■-^    Have  ravaged  life  and  talcen  all  that's  fair, 
Stripped  it  of  youth,  left  it  of  beauty  bare, 
And  peopled  it  with  haunting,  formless  fears. 
The  fields  that  shook  in  Spring 'their  emerald  spears 
Are  scorched  and  yellowed  by  the  sun's  fierce  glare, 
Decay  and  Death  their  portion  and  their  share, 
And  Winter's  stillness  after  Autumn's  tears. 
What  then?    Deep  hidden  in  the  ripened  grain 
Lies  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  days  of  gold ; 
Life  must  bring  Death— Spring  Winter  in  its  train, 
The  corn  of  wheat  must  lie  beneath  the  mould ; 
But  see  its  fruit  upon  the  waving  plain. 
Some  thirty,  sixty,  some  an  hundred>fold. 

J.    M.    KRAU5E. 
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DEAD,  A  PRISONER 

By    KATHARINE   TYNAN 

UE  died  the  loneliest  death  of  all— 

Amid  his  foes  he  died. 
But  Someone's  leaped  the  outer  wall, 

And  Someone's  passed  inside; 
And  He  has  gotten  a  golden  key 
To  set  the  lonesome  prisoner  free. 

it  was  not  Peter  with  the  keys, 

The  fieavenly  Janitor, 
Who  passed  them  like  a  rushing  breeze, 

The  gaolers  at  the  door— 
Who  to  His  bosom  as  a  bed 
Hath  taken  the  unmothered  head. 

A  great  light  in  the  prison  shone, 
That  made  the  people  blind. 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  new- ransomed  one, 
And  taste  the  sun  and  wind ; 

For  I  have  gotten  a  golden  key 

To  set  all  lonesome  prisoners  free  I 

Yea,  they  shall  soar,  shall  spring  aloft, 
Their  gyves  shall  not  be  rough. 

But  just  the  links  of  love  so  soft 
That  they  shall  not  cast  off. 

The  bounds  of  Heaven  and  joy  shall  be 

The  confines  of  their  liberty. 
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NUMBER  NINETEEN 

By  AUSTIN    PHILIPS 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen 


001)  morning,  nurse. 
A  beautiful  day ! 
It  will  be  broiling 
later  on  ! " 

''But  very  cool 
in  the  quadrangle. 
This  place  is  like  a 
palace.  And  that's 
what  it  is,  nurse. 
I  call  it  Tke  Palace 
of  Peace  I " 
"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  hot  later,  Mr. 
Norrish.  The  Palace  of  Peace,  Mr.  Craw- 
shay  ?  What  a  beautiful  compliment !  Stop 
and  talk  a  minute  ?  No,  I  mustn't ;  I'm 
too  busy.  I  must  go  and  get  on  with  my 
work ! " 

Nurse  Bering,  speaking  a  little  jerkily, 
smiling  rather  woodenly,  left  the  two  old 
men.  She  crossed  the  quadrangle,  passed 
beneath  the  low-roofed  piazza — which  ran 
round  the  whole  interior  of  the  building — 
went  in  at  the  door  of  her  sitting-room,  and ' 
sat  down. 

It  was  a  pleasant  room,  brown- walled, 
blue-carpeted,  blue-curtained,  wdth  much 
floor-space,  little  furniture,  and  what  furni- 
ture there  was,  was  good.  Roses  filled  a 
bowl  on  a  shining  gate-legged  table  ;  more 
flowers  were  in  vases  on  a  bureau  near  the 
door.  There  was  a  corner  cupboard,  beauti- 
fully polished,  a  chintz-clad  chesterfield, 
i^  helmet  coal-scuttle;  on  the  mantelpiece 
were  Sheffield  candlesticks  ;  round  the  walls 
^vere  many  books.  The  room  was  restful, 
personal,  human,  intimate,  dignified,  rare. 
1^'  was  the  fitting  chamber  of  a  member  of 
^11  ennobling  profession — of  a  handmaid  in 
'-i'rie  Palace  of  Peace.  The  Palace  of  Peace ! 
^'ich  it  had  long  been  to  her.  But,  perhaps, 
^'1^  more  after  now.  Into  the  quiet  life  of  the 
psace,  into  her  daily  duty,  all  unexpectedly, 
and  with  fierce  and  sudden  wantonness,  had 
intruded  itself  one  of  those  strange  dramas 
^^  iHch  break  upon  quiet  lives. 

't  was  possible   that  all  which   she  had 


compassed,  all  that  she  had  striven  for  was 
in  jeopardy — that  something  was  about  to 
blast  and  shatter  the  labour  of  years  of  love. 
A  cloud  hung  upon  the  horizon.  That  night 
the  storm  must  come.  And  upon  her  lay 
the  task  of  sheltering  the  hospital  from 
its  violence,  of  breaking  the  force  of  its 
malevolence,  and,  first  of  all,  of  foretelling 
its  advent  to  the  two  old  pensioners  who 
had  greeted  her  in  the  quadrangle  just  now. 

Nurse  Bering  was  tall,  full-figured,  stately, 
with  arched  and  oval  features  and  grey  eyes 
deeply  set.  Her  port  was  so  distinguished 
that  her  simple  nurse's  uniform  seemed  a 
very  patrician's  robe.  Her  once  dark  hair 
w^as  grey-going,  her  cheeks  had  lost  their 
youth.  Her  complexion  had  ceased  to  be 
fading — it  had  become  settled,  soft,  mature. 
Her  mouth  —  the  revealing  feature  —  was 
calm  and  kind,  yet  firm.  She  radiated 
goodness,  yet  in  no  way  wanted  force.  At 
peace  with  herself,  rich  in  personal  suffering 
as  she  was  rich  in  sympathy  with  others,  she 
walked  serene  and  strong.  If  she  had  a 
vanity,  it  was  that  she  cared  for  extremely 
her  wdiite  and  beautiful  hands.  On  the 
engagement  finger  she  wore  a  signet-ring — 
the  key  to  her  presence  in  the  place.  It 
had  been  drawn  from  the  finger  of  a  dead 
man  on  the  black  day  at  Ladysmith,  after 
the  fight  at  Wagon  Hill.  She  had  not 
even  then  been  a  young  woman.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  w^ith  the  fanaticism  which 
is  a  great  woman's  greatness,  she  felt  that 
she  could  never  love  again.  She  needed 
work.  She  had  chosen  a  nurse's  profession. 
Immediately  she  had  qualified  she  had  come 
to  Miltern — to  stay. 

It  stood  in  gardens,  ancient,  flowerful, 
amid  lawns  smooth-swarded,  formal,  begirt 
by  splendid  trees.  A  gravel  drive  approached 
it ;  it  was  much  as  when  its  founder  built  it 
when  William  and  Mary  reigned.  There 
was  a  quadrangle  wn'thout  it,  as  there  was  a 
quadrangle  within.  It  w^as  built  of  brick, 
beautiful  from  the  beginning,  but  each  year 
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made  more  glorious  by  the  ancient  Master — 
Time.  The  entrance  was  decorated  with 
Doric  columns,  festoons,  and  a  pediment, 
above  which  rose  a  turret  with  a  big,  brass- 
dialed  clock.  Within  the  entrance  was  the 
courtyard,  w4th  the  chapel  on  the  further  side. 
The  whole  inner  quadrangle  w^as  pillared  and 
piazzaed.  In  the  centre  were  lawns  with 
pathways.  There  were  doors  all  round  the 
square  ;  they  led  to  the  sitting-rooms  of 
the  pensioners,  whose  bedrooms  w^ere  on  the 
upper  floor.  There  were  also  rooms  for  the 
butler,  the  maidservants,  and  the  resident 
nurse. 

When  the  Hospital  was  full,  it  held  forty 
pensioners.  No  one  w^as  admitted  under  the 
age  of  flfty-five.  Each  pensioner  had  two 
rooms  and  a  cellar.  There  was  a  common 
table  in  the  dining-hall,  where  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day  was  served.  There  was  a 
billiard-room  and  a  library.  Each  of  the 
pensioners  received  medical  attendance  and 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

It  w^as  the  home  of  men  who  had  failed 
in  profession  and  business — ^who  had  failed 
without  dishonour,  who  had  met  with  no 
disgrace.  Only  those  who  had  at  one  time 
or  another  been  men  of  standing  were 
eligible,  according  to  the  founder's  will. 
He  himself  was  a  merchant  of  London,  w^ho, 
dying  childless,  left  his  money  thus.  He 
built  this  refuge,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
on  the  edge  of  Burnt  Green  Common,  where 
he  and  his  wife  lived.  It  remained  a  tribute 
to  his  memory,  a  monument  to  his  pious 
care.  It  had  know^n  many  vicissitudes  in 
the  generations  which  had  filled  it  since  the 
founder  set  it  up.  Sometimes  the  old  men 
were  well  cared  for ;  sometimes  they  were 
entreated  ill.  It  all  depended  upon  the  staff 
— and  upon  the  pensioners.  In  a  way  it  was 
like  a  school.  Its  tone  fluctuated,  and  good 
or  ill  flourished  ;  the  pendulum  swung  both 
ways. 

It  had  been  weakly  administered,  staffed 
badly  ;  it  w^as  neglected  and  degenerating 
when  first  Miss  Bering  came.  She  brought 
with  her  character,  perseverance,  industry, 
tact,  and  intelligence  ;  she  had  had  against 
her  the  hand  of  every  servant  in  her  efforts  to 
put  things  straight.  Gradually  she  triumphed. 
The  servants  surrendered  slowly,  influenced 
by  tho*  pensioners,  who  themselves  became 
her  friends.  She  had  redeemed  many  of 
them  from  vice  and  dissolute  living.  She 
had  cleansed  an  Augean  stable,  making  good 
of  what  had  been  bad. 

Her  finest  deed,  her  greatest  triumph,  had 
been  the  redemption  of  John  Norrish  and 


George  Crawshay,  the  two  who  had  greeted 
her  as  she  passed  through  the  corridor  but 
now.  At  the  time  of  her  coming  they  had 
been  drunken,  dissolute  old  meii.  Their 
wrongs  had  broken  them  morally,  and  almost, 
too,  in  mind.  Merchants  in  a  town  in 
Yorkshire,  they  had  failed  through  the 
failure  of  a  man  whom  they  had  trusted 
because  he  had  been  at  school  with  them, 
and  because  they  had  known  him  all  their 
lives—he  had  led  them  into  rash  operations 
which  had  hopelessly  ruined  them  both. 
Through  their  failure,  terrible  misfortunes 
had  followed.  Crawshay  had  lost  his  wife, 
killed  by  the  shock  of  the  disaster.  Norrish 
had  lost  his  daughter — a  delicate  girl— whom 
he  had  loved  devotedly,  and  whom  he  could 
no  longer  afford  to  send  to  winter  abroad. 
Probably  she  would  have  died  in  any  case. 
He  thought  otherwise.  He  was  bitter  to 
the  point  of  madness — as  Crawshay,  too,  was 
bitter — against  the  man  w^hom  they  had 
trusted  and  who  had  let  them  in. 

But  slowly,  imperceptibly.  Miss  Bering,  by 
her  influence,  had  made  them  different  men. 
She  w^as  a  gentlewoman,  not  merely  by  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  education  ;  she  had  a 
place  by  reason  of  her  virtues  in  the  un- 
written Almanack  de  Gotha — the  aristocracy 
of  the  heart.  Therefore  she  had  influence, 
a  spiritual  influence,  which  gradually  per- 
colated the  Hall.  Norrish  and  Crawshay 
— despite  their  weaknesses,  the  most  Sahib 
among  the  pensioners— hesitated,  drifted, 
improved,  altogether  altered,  and,  having 
found  something  better  than  a  dissoluteness 
really  foreign  to  them,  enlisted  under  her 
banner  with  all  the  vast  enthusiasm  wdiich 
converts  can  display.  The  Hospital,  in- 
spired by  Miss  Bering's  qualities  and  spurred 
by  their  example,  was  no  more  a  reproach  to 
the  neighbourhood,  but  had  regained  its 
former  fame. 

And  now,  of  a  sudden,  on  this  glorious 
day  of  summer,  w^hen  all  was  beautiful  and 
peaceful,  this  bolt  had  fallen  from  the  skies. 
It  was  more  than  possible  that  peace  would 
pass  and  good-will  perish,  that  hate  and 
dissension  would  renew  their  former  reign. 
Norrish  and  Crawshay,  after  to-day's  happen- 
ing, might  never  be  the  same  two  men. 

The  man  who  had  ruined  them  had 
applied  to  the  Trustees  for  admission.  He 
had  had  friends  and  influence  at  his  back. 
The  vacant  rooms  had  been  gif:  ^n  bin'- 
He  w^as  coming  to  Number  Nin^^ecxi. 

She  had  to  tell  them.  It  wa^  horrible  to 
contemplate.  She  had  thought  about  it  for 
It  must  be  done  now ;   it  could  te 
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deferred  no  longer.  And  she  was  genuinely 
afraid. 

Presently,  as  she  sat  by  her  window,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  gardens,  she  saw 
Norrish  and  Crawshay  come  down  the  gravel 
path.  They  left  it,  stepped  on  to  the  grass, 
walked  arm-in-arm  across  it,  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  a  monster  cedar,  reached  a 
seat  beneath  an  elm  tree,  and  sat  down. 
The  sight  of  them  gave  her  determination. 
She  put  up  an  inward  prayer.  She  rose  and 
passed  out  into  the  quadrangle,  going  round 
the  building  to  the  lawns  behind. 

The  two  old  men  saw  her  coming.  They 
rose  as  she  approached.  She  sat  down  on 
the  garden-seat  between  them.  For  a 
moment  no  one  spoke.  Then  Norrish  looked 
at  her  from  under  white  eyebrows  with  eyes 
that  were  affectionate  yet  fierce.  He  v>^as 
younger  than  Crawshay,  not  in  years,  but 
in  vitality.  He  was  also  the  more  intuitive, 
the  quicker  to  comprehend. 

"  Why,  nurse,"  he  said,  "  you  look  worried  ! 
What  is  it  that  is  troubhng  you  ?  Can  we 
do  anything  to  help  ?  " 

Miss  Dering  glanced  away  from  him  at 
Crawshay,  a  man  of  different  stamp.  He 
was  squarer,  stouter,  more  typically  North 
Country,  not  so  mercurial,  more  cold.  His 
eyes  searched  her  face  steadily.  She  turned 
again,  looked  down,  stared  straight  ahead  of 
her,  moistened  her  lips,  and  began. 

"  I  have  news,"  she  said  slowly — "  some- 
fcliiug  which  will  put  you  both  to  the  test." 

'*Bad  news?" 

''Yes,  Mr.  Norrish.  But  only  bad  if 
you  choose  to  make  it  so.  You  must  be 
magnanimous,  you  must  be  brave." 

She  paused.  Neither  of  them  said  any- 
thing.    Getting  no  aid,  she  went  on. 

"Something  unexpected  has  happened— 
something  which  we  couldn't  foresee.  We 
cannot  stop  it ;  it  is  too  strong  for  us.  We 
must  just  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
after  all." 

The  two  men  sat  staring  at  her.  Craw- 
shay's  face  was  unmoved.  Norrish's  face 
had  the  beginning  of  fear  in  it.  He  could 
not  have  known  what  w^as  coming,  yet  he 
was  vaguely  conscious  of  knowledge — some- 
where at  the  back  of  his  mind.  Miss  Bering 
moistened  her  Ups  again.  Her  hands  stole 
out  now  and  took  a  hand  of  each. 

"It  is  no  good  beating  about  the  bush," 
She  began  again.  "  You  know  that  Number 
^Nmete  is  vacant.  Well,  the  vacancy  has 
been  fiiied  •'^" 

Grawsha/s  hand  went  limp  within  the 
««rses.     He  was  now  mentally  where  his 


fellow-pensioner  had  been  a  second  or  two 
ago.     Norrish's  hand  jerked  free. 

*'  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  cried. 

"  What  is  it,  Miss  Bering  ?  What  are 
you  saying  ?     What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

'*  It  means  that  the  Trustees  have  allotted 
the  rooms  to  someone  whom  you  know." 

The  pensioners  looked  at  each  other.  The 
blow  had  stunned  them  ;  they  were  dumb 
for  a  full  minute,  then  Norrish's  fierce  eyes 
flared. 

"  Rattigan  !  "  he  said.  "  Eattigan  is 
coming  here  ! " 

"Yes,  he  is  coming  here,  to  end  his  days 
peacefully.  He  is  a  broken  man  ;  you  must 
be  generous,  you  must  forgive  him " 

"  Generous  ! " 

"  Forgive  him  !  " 

The  two  men  rose  simultaneously ;  they 
stood  looking  at  Miss  Bering,  each  revealing 
his  inmost  feelings,  yet  each  in  a  different 
way.  In  Norrish's  face  the  hate,  the  horror, 
the  anger,  the  resentment  flamed  forth  trans- 
parent, visible,  as  if  its  violence  clamoured 
for  some  active  outlet,  demanding  to  exhaust 
itself  in  deeds.  Crawshay 's  face  was  harsh, 
stolid,  and  determined  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
and  cold.  She  felt  that  he  at  least  was  going 
to  take  the  blow  quietly,  that  from  Norrish 
alone  was  danger  to  be  feared.  And 
Norrish's  riext  outburst  confirmed  her  in 
her  belief. 

"He  is  coming  here  !  That  devil — that 
fiend  who  ruined  me  !  He  is  going  to  stir 
up  everything  afresh.  I  had  got  used  to 
things.  I  had  almost  forgotten  what  he  did 
to  me,  and  how  the  people  I  loved  suffered 
— how  my  little  girl  died  because  I  couldn't 
afford  to  keep  her  in  Switzerland — because 
she  had  to  come  home  !  " 

''And  my  wife,"  said  Crawshay  bitterly — 
"  my  wife,  who  died  when  he  ruined  me, 
who  was  killed  by  shock  and  shame  !  And 
my  boy,  who  had  to  leave  Oxford,  whose 
career  was  ruined,  who  had  to  bury  himself 
in  a  bank  !  To  have  it  all  waked  up  again  ! 
Life  isn't  worth  living  !  I  shall  kill  myself 
if  he  comes  !  " 

"  Why  not  kill  him !  " 

"  What  ?  " 

Norrish  had  spoken  with  such  extraordinary 
vehemence  that  Miss  Bering  went  stone  cold. 
She  took  her  work  with  immense,  almost 
fanatical  seriousness  ;  she  had  dwelt  much 
upon  the  coming  of  Eattigan  ;  she  had 
been  sleeping  badly—she  had  somewhat 
lost  her  nerve.  With  it  she  had  lost  also 
something  of  her  habit  of  command.  She 
appealed  instead  of  directing,  and,  appealing. 
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she  lost  her  hold  temporarily  upon  the  two 
old  men. 

*'  Oh,  be  good  !  "  she  said.  "  Be  good,  and 
don't  harbour  such  awful  thoughts  !  " 

Norrish  swung  round  upon  her  like  a  wild 
animal ;  he  grasped  Crawshaj  by  the  arm. 

"  Miss  Bering,"  he  said,  "  leave  us  alone, 
please.  You  don't  understand  things.  You 
are  a  woman,  and  we  are  men  !  " 

He  turned  away,  taking  Crawshay  with 
liim.  Crawshay  gave  her  a  glance.  Miss 
Bering  had  an  added  shock  from  it.  She 
liad  been  aware  of  Norrish's  passions,  but 
until  this  moment  she  had  known  nothing 
of  Crawshay 's  capacity  for  hate. 

She  sat  where  they  had  left  her,  watching 
them  cross  the  lawn.  She  could  do  nothing. 
She  had  the  faults  of  her  character—she 
was  too  proud  to  make  a  confidant  of  the 
butler ;  she  could  only  watch  and  wait. 
She  had  hoped  to  break  the  news  gently — 
to  placate  them,  to  sow  seeds  of  reconciliation, 
even  though  peace  for  a  time  was  disturbed. 
But  they  had  taken  it  brutally,  violently. 
It  was  worse,  far  worse,  than  she  had  feared. 

She  rose  presently,  crossed  the  lawn 
slowly,  re-entered  the  quadrangle,  and  sought 
her  own  rooms.  There  was  no  one  ill  at  the 
moment ;  her  routine  duties,  largely  formal, 
had  been  finished  for  hours  to  come.  She 
tried  to  read — she  tried  vainly  ;  she  became 
the  victim  of  fear.  For  she  knew  something 
of  that  of  which  Norrish  and  Crawshay  were 
capable  ;  she  had  seen  them  before  she  had 
reformed  them  in  their  unregenerate  days. 

The  bell  clanged,  summoning  the  pen- 
sioners to  their  dinner,  the  hour  of  which — 
three  o'clock — had  not  been  altered  since 
William  and  Mary  reigned.  She  hurried  out 
and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  piazza, 
watching  the  old  men  troop  towards  the  Hall. 
Her  fears  quickened.  Norrish  and  Crawshay 
w^ere  absent ;  they  had  gone  out,  doubtless,  to 
drink.  She  felt,  too,  that  it  was  not  going 
to  end  in  riotous  living.  Norrish  was  a 
man  of  impulse.  Crawshay,  sympathising, 
but  less  active,  might  easily  urge  him  to 
deeds. 

She  sat  on  in  the  quadrangle  till  the 
pensioners  trooped  out  again.  It  was  possible 
that  the  two  had  entered  the  dining-hall 
from  the  garden,  and  were  really  at  the 
meal.  But  of  Norrish  and  of  Crawshay 
there  was  not  any  sign. 

One  of  the  maids  crossed  the  quadrangle. 
Miss  Bering  beckoned  to  her  to  stop. 

"Bo  you  know  at  what  time  the  new 
gentleman  for  Number  Nineteen  is  coming  ?  " 
she  said. 


*'  About  seven,  miss.  I  heard  Mr.  Norrish 
ask  the  butler  an  hour  or  so  ago." 

The  girl  went  away  again.  Miss  Bering- 
was  left  to  her  thoughts.  She  knew  how 
often  extreme  good  conduct  transforms  itself 
into  utter  evil ;  slie  was  afraid — very  much 
afraid. 

The  hours  passed  slowly.  She  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  worrying  about 
nothing,  that  all  would  adjust  itself,  that 
they  would  accept  Kattigan's  presence,  settle 
down  again,  forgive  him  and  be  friends. 
But  in  vain.  The  Hospital  was  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  the  theatre  of  a  tragic- 
happening.  Miss  Bering,  keenly  intuitive, 
immensely  sensitive,  had  the  feeling  in  her 
very  bones.  She  lay  down,  tried  to  sleep, 
was  unable,  rose,  took  tea,  read  a  little,  and, 
about  half -past  six,  went  back  to  the  piazza 
and  the  bench  before  her  door. 

The  pensioners,  as  was  usual  on  summer 
evenings,  were  mostly  in  the  gardens  ;  now 
and  then  one  passed  through  the  quadrangle 
and  gave  her  a  word  or  a  smile.  Presently 
she  saw  Norrish  and  Crawshay  emerge  from 
Number  Thirty,  which  was  Norrish's  set  of 
rooms.  They  saw  her.  But  they  neither 
spoke  nor  smiled.  Miss  Bering  watched 
them,  suppressing  an  instinct  to  make 
another  appeal  to  them,  feeling  that  it  was 
best  and  wisest  not  to  stir  their  passions,  to 
leave  them  quite  alone.  They  were  not 
drunk,  but  they  had  been  drinking  ;  their 
faces  were  flushed,  their  voices  were  rather 
high.  Every  now  and  then  they  glanced  at 
their  watches.  Rattigan — who  had  ruined 
them — might  come  at  any  moment  now. 

A  bell  pealed  loudly.  It  was  the  bell 
of  the  outer  court.  The  butler  came  oat  of 
his  room  and  disappeared  under  the  domed 
and  panelled  passage  that  led  to  the  front  of 
the  Hall.  Norrish  and  Craw^shay  rose  and 
crossed  the  quadrangle.  Standing  like  a 
Gog  and  Magog,  they  took  up  their  position 
on  either  side  of  the  passage  through  which 
the  butler  had  passed. 

Miss  Bering's  heart  leaped  fearfully. 
What  were  they  going  to  do  ?  It  was  the 
moment  for  interference.  She  got  up  and 
began  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  haste. 

The  butler  reappeared  from  beneath  the 
panelled  passage  ;  he  was  carrying  overcoats 
and  rugs.  ■  A  cabman  was  to  the  left  of  hnii, 
stooping  beneath  a  box.  On  the  right  Avas 
another  man.  He  looked  strong  and  ^V'ls 
built  heavily  ;  he  had  white  hair,  a  moustache 
which  was  black  and  thread-like  ;  his  hps 
were  unusually  thin,  his  eyes  were^  shifty 
and  brown.     They  rested  first  upon  Norrisli, 


''ile  tftuud  there  several  miuutes.     Miss  Dering  guessed  his  thoughts.'* 
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then  upon  Crawsliay.  Their  owner  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks.  He  turned  from  the  face 
of  the  one  to  the  face  of  the  other.  Then, 
his  breath  taken  away,  he  panted  in  the 
butler's  wake.  The  door  of  Number  Nineteen 
closed  on  him.  Miss  Bering,  who  had 
watched  him  till  that  moment,  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  men. 

They  were  not  there.  Their  footsteps 
rang  in  the  domed  passage.  They  were 
going  out  into  the  grounds.  Probably  they 
were  going  further.  Miss  Bering  repressed, 
with  an  effort,  the  instinct  to  pursue.  They 
had  gratified  a  childish  impulse  towards  the 
dramatic.  Possibly  they  were  satisfied.  It 
was  wise  to  leave  them  alone.  After  all, 
perhaps  she  had  been  worrying  about  nothing. 
All  would  be  well  again  presently.  Time 
would  heal  every  wound. 

She  returned  to  her  rooms  again,  dressed, 
and  went  out  to  dinner.  There  were  houses 
to  which  she  was  asked  often,  went  seldom, 
and  could  invite  herself  whenever  she  chose. 
She  heard  good  music — unusually  good 
music — felt  happier,  and  left  early,  with  the 
intention  of  a  night's  good  sleep.  But 
immediately  she  re-entered  the  quadrangle 
her  spirits  fell  again  ;  that  strange  sense  of 
tragedy  returned.  The  very  peace  of  the 
place  heightened  her  forebodings.  Beath 
seemed  present  in  the  air. 

The  night  was  very  beautiful.  On  the 
morrow  the  moon  would  be  full.  Its  light 
flooded  the  quadrangle  ;  a  stream  of  silver 
seemed  to  flow  out  of  heaven,  an  abundant 
argent  river,  intangible,  hushed,  without 
sound.  It  turned  everything  to  one  colour — 
grass,  brick,  walls,  and  turret ;  the  whole 
place  seemed  enchanted  —  a  spell-bound 
Palace  of  Peace.  Yet  strife  and  death  lurked 
hidden — somewhere  in  those  ancient  rooms. 
Miss  Bering  had  a  definite  consciousness 
that  the  Angel  of  Beath  was  at  hand. 

She  felt  it  so  much  that  she  did  not  like 
to  leave  the  quadrangle.  She  was  positive 
that  she  was  going  to  see  something — positive 
without  knowing  why.  She  drew  her  cloak 
closely  round  her,  sat  down  on  the  bench 
outside  her  quarters,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  Number  Nineteen's  rooms. 

Suddenly  she  started.  A  sound  had 
reached  her — in  this  great  silence  everything 
was  audible — she  had  heard  a  handle  turn. 
A  door  closed  and  echoed.  Footsteps 
sounded  on  the  piazza.  Norrish  was  standing 
quite  near.  He  was  without  a  hat ;  he  was 
wearing  a  dressing-gown  which  was  turned 
right  up  to  his  ears.  With  his  white  hair, 
his  long  lean  neck,  his  moustache,  and  his 


fierce  old  features,  he  looked  like  an  incar- 
nation of  Cervantes'  hero  upon  some 
midnight  quest.  He  crossed  the  quadrangle-^ 
Miss  Bering  shrank  behind  a  pillar — and  he 
came  to  Eattigan's  door.  He  stood  opposite 
it  with  his  back  turned  to  her.  She  waited, 
meaning  to  deter  him  if  he  attempted  to 
force  the  lock. 

He  stood  there  several  minutes.  Miss 
Bering  guessed  his  thoughts.  She  saw  his 
daughter  brought  back  from  Switzerland 
— where  he  could  no  more  afford  to  keep 
her — dying  in  a  hot  Enghsh  summer  in  a 
Northern  manufacturing  town.  And  she 
understood  what  he  felt  towards  Eattigan, 
who  had  brought  her  death  to  pass. 

But  Norrish  meant  no  murder — at  any 
rate,  not  just  yet.  He  turned,  wheeled,  and 
crossed  the  quadrangle  and  went  down  the 
domed  passage  beyond.  Miss  Bering,  from 
behind  her  pillar,  heard  the  soft  unbarring 
of  well-oiled,  well-kept  bolts. 

He  was  going  out — going  into  the  grounds 
to  think,  to  ponder,  finally  to  make  up 
his  mind.  Was  he  going  to  kill  his  enemy 
later,  or  was  he— it  suddenly  struck  Miss 
Bering  that  it  might  be  possible — was  he 
going  to  get  in  through  Eattigan's  sitting- 
room  window,  which,  like  all  the  sitting-room 
windows,  looked  out  upon  the  grounds  ? 

She  crossed  the  quadrangle,  passed  the 
gates,  closed  them  after  her,  and  hurried  in 
pursuit  of  him — he  was  fifty  yards  ahead. 
He  was  going  round  the  building  to  the 
lawns.  He  reached  them.  Miss  Bering, 
following  silently,  hiding  herself  carefully, 
saw  him  take  his  hands  from  his  pockets 
and  put  them  behind  his  back.  Slowly, 
steadily,  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up 
again,  with  long  steps,  bowed  head,  and 
stooping  shoulders,  he  began  to  pace  tlie 
path.  She  watched  him  from  behind  a 
chestnut  tree  ;  she  was  close  to  the  window 
of  her  own  sitting-room,  which,  as  always, 
was  open  wide.  His  face  was  never  visible, 
but  she  guessed  that  he  pondered  death. 

The  minutes  passed,  the  quarters  chimed 
musically,  the  clock  in  the  turret  struck  one. 
The  solitary  stroke  seemed  to  arouse  tlie 
pensioner  to  a  decision.  He  ceased  stooping, 
suddenly  threw  back  his  shoulders,  raiseci 
his  fine  old  head.  He  reached  the  end  oi 
the  path,  passed  within  a  yard  of  Miss 
Bering,  came  to  the  side  of  the  building,  and 
strode  along  the  wall.  He  was  going  round 
to  the  gates. 

Miss  Bering  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
him;  it  would  be  useless  if  she  did.  y^ 
would  rebolt  the  gates  after  him,  and  slie 
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would  be  fastened  out.  She  went  straight 
to  the  low-silled  window  of  her  sitting-room, 
climbed  in,  crossed  the  passage,  went  through 
the  outer  door,  and  was  in  the  quadrangle 
behind  a  befriending  pillar  long  before  he 
returned.  She  heard  the  gates  open,  she 
heard  him  shoot  the  bolts.  He  walked 
straight  across  the  quadrangle,  turning 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  He  went  direct 
to  the  domed  passage  Avhich  led  to  the 
chapel.  Miss  Dering  heard  the  latch-ring 
jingle  and  the  echo  of  a  close-shut  door. 

Her  heart  leaped  again  ;  the  tension  left 
her — she  was  happy  indeed.  Not  now  could 
he  purpose  murder ;  he  had  fought  with 
himself  and  won.  He  had  gone  into  the 
chapel  to  seek  peace  and  thank  his  God. 

The  day  had  been  hot,  but  the  temperature 
had  fallen.  Miss  Dering  w^as  very  cold.  But 
she  would  not  leave  her  post,  even  to  put  a 
wrap  on.  She  must  make  assurance  sure. 
She  meant,  whatever  happened,  to  see  Norrish 
safe  in  his  room. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  out  again. 
He  walked  straight  towards  his  own  door. 
He  opened  it  and  shut  it  after  him.  Miss 
Dering  heard  the  turn  of  the  key.  She  felt 
that  she  need  watch  no  longer.  She  sought 
her  bedroom  and  undressed  herself  hurriedly. 
But  first  of  all  she  prayed. 

Her  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  one  who  has 
justly  earned  it,  and  whose  conscience  is 
crystal  clear.  She  was  awakened  at  seven. 
Instinctively,  remembering  her  fears  of 
yesterday,  she  looked  at  the  maid  for  news. 
But  clearly  nothing  had  happened.  The 
girl  had  no  tale  to  tell. 

Miss  Dering  drank  her  tea,  rose,  break- 
fasted, went  out  into  the  quadrangle,  found 
nothing  stirring,  returned  to  her  sitting- 
room,  and  began  to  do  accounts.  Suddenly, 
after  she  had  been  at  work  for  twenty 
minutes,  there  was  a  loud  banging  on  her 
door. 

"  Are  you  there.  Miss  Dering  ?  Miss 
leering,  are  you  there  ?  " 

She  jumped  up  hastily.  One  of  the 
pensioners  stood  before  her,  breathless  and 
v^'hite  of  face. 

.  "  The  butler  asked  me  to  fetch  you.  He 
1^^  afraid  someone  is  ill.  The  maid  took 
dumber  Nineteen  his  breakfast,  and  couldn't 
gt't  admittance.  They  have  thrown  things 
'*^  his  bedroom  window,  but  he  does  not 
jiiake  any  sign.  The  butler  would  like  you 
^l^  be  ready,  as  soon  as  they  have  forced  the 
door."  *^ 

Miss  Dering  looked  at  him.  Her  heart 
^^'^s  as  if  it  stood  still.     She  achieved  what 


seemed  to  her  the  impossible — she  managed 
to  utter  some  words.  She  achieved  it,  doubt- 
less, because  of  her  overwhelming  feeling 
that  she  must  at  any  price  be  alone. 

"  I  will  be  out  in  two  minutes,"  she 
answered.  "  Tell  the  butler  I  am  coming 
at  once." 

The  pensioner  departed,  not  unwillingly ; 
he  was  anxious  himself  for  news.  Miss  Dering 
was  alone,  as  she  had  wished. 

She  was  alone  with  terror,  monstrous  and 
horrible.  Murder  had  been  committed.  She 
was  definitely  aware  of  it.  She  felt  herself 
an  accessory  to  the  crime.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Had  Norrish  committed  it  after 
he  had  gone  into  the  chapel— after  he  had 
become,  as  she  had  believed  it,  a  sane  and 
balanced  man  ?  Or  had  it  been  Crawshay, 
quiet,  silent,  cold  of  eye  and  countenance  ? 
Had  he  done  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ? 
It  was  no  good  speculating.  The  thing  had 
happened  through  her  fault  and  omission  ; 
she  must  accept  and  go  through  with  it  now. 
She  hurried  out  and  across  the  quadrangle. 
The  clock  in  the  turret  struck  ten. 

Before  the  door  of  Number  Nineteen  the 
whole  Hospital  seemed  gathered.  The  butler, 
with  a  chisel  and  a  hammer,  was  forcing  open 
the  door.  Even  at  this  awful  moment  Miss 
Dering  was  conscious  of  feeling  it  a  pity  that 
such  beautiful  panelled  woodwork  should 
have  been  grained  and  yellow- varnished  in 
mid-Victorian  days. 

She  forced  her  way  forward  just  as 
the  door  gave.  The  butler  saw  her.  He 
motioned  to  her  to  pass  through.  He 
followed  after  her.  The  under-butler  guarded 
the  door. 

They  ran  up  the  ancient  staircase.  The 
bedroom  door  was  not  locked.  Miss  Dering, 
who  was  foremost,  turned  the  handle  and 
entered.  A  single  glance  was  enough. 
Eattigan  lay  half  in  bed,  half  out  of  it, 
with  a  dead  hand  grasping  at  the  bell-rope. 
His  face  was  contorted,  twisted,  as  if  he 
had  suffered  pain.  The  rope  had  rung  no 
summons — it  was  for  ornament,  nothing 
more.  The  old  spring-bells  outside  each  door 
in  the  quadrangle  had  been  removed  some 
time  ago.  Electricity  had  been  installed  in 
the  Hospital.  A  bell-button,  unknown  to 
Eattigan,  was  in  the  wall  beside  the  bed. 

Miss  Dering  did  certain  offices.  The 
butler  descended,  beckoned  to  his  lieutenant, 
whispered  to  him  to  telephone  to  the  doctor, 
and  returned  to  the  chamber  of  death.  He 
suggested  a  seizure  ;  Miss  Dering  let  it  pass 
without  question  :  there  would,  alas,  be  talk, 
and  more  than  talk,  when  the  doctor — and 
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others — came.  She  went  back  to  her  apart- 
ments that  she  might  get  strength  for  the 
ordeal — to  think  over  how  much  and  how 
little  it  would  be  necessary  to  reveal.  The 
butler  remained  as  sentinel.  The  pensioners 
were  dispersing,  their  curiosity  set  at  rest. 
Men  whose  own  days  are  numbered  have 
small  friendliness  with  death. 

But  two  of  them  lingered.  Norrish  and 
Crawshay  were  their  names.  They  walked 
up  and  down  the  piazza,  separately,  on  the 
pavement  before  the  door.  Each  shot  glances 
at  the  other.  Neither  spoke  a  word.  Their 
faces  were  drawn  and  nervous.  But  Miss 
Bering,  who  had  returned  to  her  rooms  and 
was  watching  them  from  her  windows,  could 
not  tell,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  field -glass, 
which  man  suspected  his  fellow,  and  which 
was  conscious  of  guilt.  In  her  heart  she 
suspected  Crawshay.  She  reproached  herself 
bitterly  for  lack  of  perception  before. 
Norrish  was  the  talker,  Crawshay  was  the 
doer.  There  was  surely  resolution,  im- 
placability, in  his  cold  face  and  passionless 
eyes. 

Presently,  sick,  faint,  shaken,  and  miser- 
able, she  climbed  up  her  staircase  slowly 
and  lay  down  upon  her  bed.  She  got  rest 
of  body,  which  brought  unrest  of  mind. 
She  reproached  herself  more  than  ever.  She 
felt  herself  a  criminal.  She  felt  that  she 
had  shirked  her  duty  in  going  to  bed  last 
night.  She  should  have  confided  in  the 
butler  and  with  him  shared  the  watch.  If 
she  had  had  less  pride  and  greater  foresight, 
she  could  have  saved  Rattigan's  life. 

She  heard  a  knock  and  answered  it.  The 
maid  stood  at  her  door. 


*'The  doctor,  miss.  The  butler  sent  for 
you.  They  have  just  come  out  of  Number 
Nineteen." 

"Very  well,  I'm  coming  immediately. 
Tell  them  so  at  once." 

Miss  Bering  straightened  her  hair  and 
hurried  down  to  the  quadrangle.  As  she 
reached  it,  she  saw  the  doctor  and  the  butler 
outside  Number  Nineteen.  She  saw,  also, 
Norrish  and  Crawshay  cross  the  quadrangle 
towards  them.  Boubtless  the  one  desired 
news,  and  the  other  was  afraid  not  to 
accompany  him.  Miss  Bering  asked  herself 
which.  Or,  more  awfully,  hardly,  indeed, 
credible,  could  it  actually  be  both  ? 

She  could  contain  herself  no  longer. 
Worried,  distracted,  for  the  first  time  since 
her  coming  to  the  Hospital,  she  fairly  lost  her 
head. 

.  "  Oh,  doctor,"  she  cried  breathlessly, 
"isn't  it  awful?  What  did  he  die  of? 
When  is  the  inquest  to  be  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  her.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  an  old  "and  a  kind  one.  He  saw 
that  she  was  not  herself.  He  put  out  his 
hand  friendlily,  drew  her  arm  towards  him, 
and  tucked  it  within  his  own.  He  spoke  to 
her,  to  the  butler,  and  to  Norrish  and 
Crawshay,  who  had  come  close  and  stood  at 
his  side. 

"Miss  Bering  takes  things  too  seriously," 
he  said,  smiling.  "  I  am  afraid  she  has  been 
looking  after  everybody  here  too  well. 
Inquest  ?  There  won't  le  any  inquest. 
Mr.  Rattigan  had  suffered  from  heart-disease 
for  years.  Poor  man,  the  journey  was  too 
much  for  him,  as  his  doctor  in  Yorkshire 
iaared." 


SILENCE. 


OPEECH  is  clumsy,  leaves  at  best 
^    Word  or  scorn  whereat  to  wince- 
Sorrow  lessens,  lighter  since 
Wisdom's  silence  gave  it  rest. 


'Tis  the  harder,  finer  way. 
in  my  heart  1  garner  deep 
With  the  tears  you  did  not  weep, 
Friend,  the  word  you  did  not  say. 

EDITH    DART. 


SAVING    THE    SITUATION. 


Officer  (quoting  charge  sheet):    So  you  told  the  corporal  that  you  ''didn't  care  a  hang  for  any 
N.C.O.,  or,  in  fact,  for  the  whole  blooming  Army,"  did  you? 

Defaulter  (hurriedly) :   Yessir — meaning  the  German  blooming  Army,  sir ! 

THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


*'  Look  at  that  foolish  fellow  Baker,"  said  one 
man  to  another,  *'  out  on  a  rainy  day  like  this 
without  an  umbrella  I     Is  he  crazy  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose  so,"  said  his  friend  hurriedly. 
"  Let's  hurry  on.     I  don't  want  to  meet  him." 

"Why  not?" 

*'  He  may  recognise  this  umbrella.   It's  his  " 


"  Well,  Freddie,"  said  his  mother,  *'  did  you 
learn  anything  new  at  school  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Freddie. 

"  What  did  you  learn  ?  " 

**  I  got  on  to  a  new  way  o'  gettin'  out  o'  school 
for  an  hour,  by  snuffin'  red  ink  up  my  nose  I  " 


*'  Your  garden  doesn't  look  very  well  this 
year,"  said  the  neighbour.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"Well,"  said  the  wife,  "every  time  my 
husband  started  digging  in  it  he  found  a  lot  of 
J^orms,  and  they  always  reminded  him  of  his 
wishing  tackle." 


A  CERTAIN  famous  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
on  being  complimented  on  his  superb  health, 
smiled  and  said :  "I  attribute  my  good  con- 
dition to  plenty  of  exercise  and  no  banquets. 
One-third  of  what  we  eat,  you  know,  enables 
us  to  live." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  his  friend  jestingly, 
"  what  becomes  of  the  other  two-thirds  ?  " 

*' Oh,"  said  the  Admiral,  "they  enable  the 
doctor  to  live." 


A  Scotch  minister  had  been  away  on  a 
holiday,  and  on  his  return  asked  the  sexton 
how  all  had  gone  in  his  absence. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  was  the  cheering  re- 
sponse. "  They  do  say  that  most  meenisters 
leave  some  one  worse  than  themselves  to  fill 
the  pulpit  when  they  go  away,  but  you  couldn't 
do  that,^r." 


"  They  tell  me  you  love  good  music,"  said 
the  lady,  at  the  piano,  to  her  musical  friend. 

"Oh,"  said  the  polite  friend,  "that  doesn't 
matter.     Pray  go  on." 
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ONE   OF   THE    "HOME    DEFENCE." 

I'm  nobbut  just  a  woman, 
A  wee  bit  body  human, 
The  sort  o'  one  as  bides  at  home,  and  hasna  mooch 
to  say ; 
But  the  lassies  oot  a-walkin% 
And  the  neebors  all's  a-talkin' 
O'  the  War  and  a*  the  soljers  as   is  fightin*  night 
an*  day. 

Ma  mon  he'm  oop  an'  doin% 
For  he  sez  'twill  be  oor  ruin 
if   a   Englishman  ain't  worthy  o'  his  Country  an* 
his  King. 
So  he've  watched  the  troops  a-drilHn', 
An*  he've  spent  above  a  shillin' 
A-buyin*  "extry  speshuls"— so's  to  understan*  the 
thing! 


I'm  nobbut  just  a  woman, 
Wi'  a  temper— for  I'm  human  2 
An'  ma  mon's  forgot  to  feed  the  pigs  an'   gie  the 
coo  her  hay  ! 
He'll  coom  in  awfu'  surly, 
'Cos  t'  public  closes  early, 
But  I  doot  Pm  like  the  soljers  as  is  fightin'  night 
an'  day ! 

Grace  Ernestine  Manning, 


He  was  a  long-suffering  traveller  on  a  little 
single-track  railroad,  and  he  complained  bitterly 
to  one  of  the  trainmen  about  the  lateness  of 
the  train  and  the  irregularity  of  the  service. 


ALL    FOR    ECONOMY. 


Farmer  (who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  town)  :  Talk  about  economy,  there  ain't  no  si^ns  of 
it  oop  i'  Lunnon.  Why,  I  went  to  a  place  for  dinner  and  there  was  white  napkins  to  wipe  your  fingers 
on,  but  I  let  'em  see  what  a  waste  it  was,  so  I  didn't  use  'un. 

Daughter:  But  what  did  you  wipe  your  fingers  on,  father? 

Farmer  :  Why,  on  t'  tablecloth. 


There's  a'  the  childer's  sewin' 
(For  it's  awfu'  quick  they'm  growin'). 
An'    I    doot    ma   mon's   at   public-hoose,  uphaudin* 
British  rights! 
But  I'd  like  to  knit  a  stockin', 
Just  while  the  cradle's  rockin', 
For  it's  cauld  feet  for  the  soljers  as  is  lyin'  oot  o' 
nights. 

I'm  tauld  there's  leddies  learnin* 
To  shoot  the  wicked  Qermin ! 

(They  was  shoutin'   "Votes   for  Wimmen !  ^'   once— 
they  likes  their  bit  o'  fun) ; 
But  I'll  hev  to  do  the  farmin* 
If  ma  mon  teks  oop  wi'  armin', 

And  I'm  thinkin'  as  a  spade'll  be  as  heavy  as  a  gun  I 


The   employee   remonstrated    in   virtuous  in- 
dignation.    "  IVe  been  on  this  here  line,  sir," 

he  began,  "  upward  of  eight  years,  and r" 

**  Have  you,  indeed  ?  "  interrupted  the 
traveller  sympathetixially.  **  At  what  station 
did  you  get  on?  " 


*'What  animal  is  satisfied  with  the  least 
nourishment?  "  asked  a  proud  father. 

''  The  moth,"  replied  his  son  confidently. 
"  It  eats  nothing  but  holes." 
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Born  1820— 
Still  going  strong. 


wm^ 


Inspector  :  **  We  should  like  to  christen  it  after  you." 

Johnnie  Walker:  *' How's  that?" 

Inspector  .-  '*  Why,  because  it  cannot  be  improved." 

JOHN   walker  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK. 
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GOOD    BUSINESS  I 

"On  our  way  back  to  camp  we  encountered  an 
English  patrol." 

"  Ah  !     And  you  beat  them  ?  " 
"Yes,  by  about  a  mile  and  a  half!" 

Pauline,  who  had  been  attending  school  for 
two  weeks,  was  telling  her  parents  about  the 
naughtiness  of  her  fellow -pupils. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  her  mother.  "  And  was 
the  teacher  obliged  to  speak  to  you,  too  ?  " 

'•  No,"  said  Pauline.  "  She  had  to  speak  to 
all  the  class  but  me  this  afternoon." 

"  Good  !  "  replied  her  mother.  "  What  did 
she  say?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  Pauline,  "  she  said:  '  Now, 
children,  we  will  all  wait  until  Pauline  has 
done  talking.'  " 


"  Look  here,"  shouted  the  excited  man  to 
the  chemist,  "  you  gave  me  morphine  instead 
of  quinine  this  morning  I  " 

'•  Is  that  so  ?  "  replied  the  chemist.  "  Then 
you  owe  me  one  shilling  more." 


James  returned  home  from  school  with  strong 
evidences  of  a  serious  disagreement  with  some 
of  his  associates.  As  he  entered  the  room,  his 
mother  looked  up  and  in  surprise  inquired  : 
"  Why,  James,  how  did  you  get  your  clothes  so 
badly  torn  ?  " 

"  Tryin'  to  keep  a  good  little  boy  from  bein' 
licked." 

"  That  is  just  like  my  brave  little  son,"  said 
the  mother  fondly.  '<  Who  was  the  good  little 
boy?" 

"  Me." 


"  Everyone  at  the  club  thought  my  hat  was 
lovely,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Holt,  with  a  beaming 
smile.  "  Of  course,  it  was  not  expensive.  I 
only  paid  two  pounds  for  it,  but  it  is  quite  as 
lovely  as  Mrs.  Eingley's,  which  cost  her  nearly 
three  pounds." 

"  But  the  Ringleys  sit  in  a  more  conspicuous 
pew  in  church  than  we  do,"  faltered  her 
husband. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  radiant,  "  but  they 
can't  come  in  any  later  than  we  can  I  " 


"  Who  was  that  gentleman  who  came  in  just 
now,  Mary?  " 

"  That  wasn't  no  gentleman,  mum.  It  was 
only  the  master  come  back  for  his  umbrella." 


Wisdom  from  the  mouth  of  babes  I  Two  little 
boys,  aged  six  and  eight,  were  standing  before 
a  penny-in-the-slot  machine.  The  younger 
was  much  interested,  and,  after  a  good  look  at 
it,  asked  his  elder  brother,  who  seemed  to  him 
the  incarnation  of  all  knowledge — 

"What  is  it?  What  happens  if  you  put  a 
penny  into  the  little  hole  ?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  the  youthful,  philosopher, 
"  you  put  Su  penny  into  the  slot,  and  you  get  a 
halfpennyworth  of  sweets." 


TERMINOLOGICAL    EXACTITUDE. 

Mistress  :   So  you  want  th*e   day  off  to-morrow- 
something  private? 
Jane  :  No,  mum— sergeant. 
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Dr.  Johnson's  Good  Sense 

A  LL    fear    is    in    itself   painful,    and    when    it 
conduces  not  to  safety,  is  painful  without 
use.     Every    consideration    therefore    by   which 
groundless  terrors  may  be  removed  adds  some- 
thing to  human  happiness. — Samuel  Johnson 
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THE    NEXT    BEST    THING. 

'Well,  Bobby,  why  aren't  you  at  the  Front? 
*  Please,  sir,  I'lii  minding  England." 


"  No  use,"  said  the  actor  peevishly,  *'  I 
simply  can't  take  this  part.  If  I  do,  I  have  to 
die  in  the  first  act." 

"  Certainly,  but  what  are  you  kicking  about  ?  " 
asked  the  manager  cheerfully.  "  You  die  a 
respectable  death,  don't  you  ?  If  you  ever  had 
a  chance  to  come  on  in  the  second  act,  you'd 
get  killed." 


"  Willie,"  said  the  governess  to  a  small 
pupil,  "  give  me  three  proofs  that  the  world  is 
actually  round." 

"Yes,"  said  Willie  cheerfully.  "The  book 
says  so,  you  say  so,  and  mother  says  so." 


First  Passenger  (seated  by  a  stranger  in  a 
motor-bus)  :  What  time  is  it  by  your  watcli, 
if  you  please  ? 

Second  Passenger  :  I  don't  know. 

First  Passenger  :  But  you  just  looked  at  it. 

Second  Passenger:  Yes,  I  know,  but  only 
to  see  if  it  was  still  there. 


Teacher:  The  sentence  "My  brother  had 
money"  is  in  the  past  tense.  Now,  Mary, 
what  tense  would  you  be  speaking  in  if  y^^ 
said :  "  My  brother  has  money  "  ? 

Mary  :  bh,  that  would  bo  nonsensf  ! 


RAILWAY    GUARDING    IN    SERBIA. 


IN   THE   BALKANS 


By  SIR   ALFRED   SHARPE,   K.CM.G. 


BUCHAREST,  the  capital  of  Roiimania, 
with  a  population  of  300,000,  is  the 
gayest  city  in  the  Balkm  States. 
It  calls  itself  "A  Little  Paris,"  and  with 
its  wealthy  landowners  and  merchants, 
its  boulevards  and  streets  crow^ded  with 
motor-cars  and  carriages,  its  restaurants 
and  iirst-class  hotels,  certainly  outshines 
the  capitals  and  large  towns  of  all  the 
iieighbouring  States.  Everyone  in  Bucharest 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  money,  but,  according 
to  what  one  hears,  most  overspend  their 
incomes. 

The  country  is  rich,  and  has  many  wealthy 
iamilies.  In  these  days  there  are  Roumanian 
''  courtesy  princes,"  and  an  aristocracy  Avhich 
has  grown  up  since  the  time  when  Roumania 
^vas  more  or  less  a  Turkish  possession.  At 
that  period  there  were  no  large  landholders  ; 
'>nt  since  Roumania's  emancipation,  in 
one  way  and  another,  large  estates  have 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
<^'lder  families,  and  the  condition  of  the  tiller 
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of  tlie  soil  is  little  better  than  it  was  in 
Russia — indeed,  the  Roumanian  peasant  is 
so  much  oppressed  and  so  discontented  that, 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  ameliorate  his 
condition,  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
agrarian  revolution  is  probable  before  long. 

Roumanian  women  are  many  of  them 
handsome,  and  dress  and  get  tliemselves  up 
in  the  ultra-Parisian  style.  Tlieir  idea  of 
the  best  life  is  Paris.  Few  Roumauians  care 
for  a  country  life;  it  is  either  Bucharest, 
Paris,  or  Monte  Carlo  for  tliem.  Some  of 
the  Bucharest  hotels  are  excellent,  but  very 
expensive. 

Roumania  was  an  old  Roman  colony,  and 
its  language  is  more  Latin  than  Italian. 

I  left  the  city  of  Bucharest  on  a  dull 
winter  day.  A  thaw  had  followed  clear, 
frosty  weather,  and  the  streets  and  country 
roads  were  deep  in  snow  slush,  the  only 
defence  against  which  is  cloth-lined  goloshes 
or  overshoes,  which  are  w^orn  by  everyone 
in    Roumania,   and    very  useful    they   are. 
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My  route  was  to  the  Diinube — Ginrgevo — 
thence  across  the  river  to  Rustchuk,  and 
on,  via  Tirnova,  to  Sofia,  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria.  As  far  as  the  Danube  our  train  ran 
through  mostly  level  country,  a  large  part  of 
this  being  under  cultivation  for  maize,  beans, 
and  other  crops.  The  crossing  of  the  Danube 
is  a  rather  tedious  business.  Getting  out  of 
our  train  at  Giurgevo,  we  had  to  go  through 
the  usual  passport  examination  ordeal,  and 
again  at  Rustchuk,  on  landing  on  the 
Bulgarian  shore.  On  my  way  out  to 
Bucharest  the  crossing  had  to  be  made  in 
row-boats,  with  a  choppy  sea  and  in  floods 
of    rain,   but    on    my    return    journey  we 


terribly  slow,  and  the  stops  at  small  country 
stations  very  long  and  wearisome.  There  is 
generally  a  sweet-seller  on  the  train,  who 
seems  free  to  Avander  where  he  likes,  and  fills 
in  his  spare  time  by  singing  and  whistling. 
At  all  stations  are  many  vendors  of  food- 
stuffs, principally  bread  baked  in  rings,  which 
are  threaded  on  a  stick,  and  weak  tea  served 
in  glasses. 

There  is  little  that  is  picturesque  about 
Balkan  villages ;  a  general  untidiness  prevails 
everywhere,  thatch  roofs  falling  into  disrepair, 
patched  up  fences,  and  the  litter  of  old 
and  rotting  maize  stalks — much  the  same 
appearance   as  an  African  village  presents. 


AT    A    WAYSIDE    STATION    IN    BULGARIA. 


were  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  small 
steam  ferry-boat.  The  Danube  here  is  a 
magnificent  river,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  Moored  along  the  banks  are  vast 
numbers  of  large  barges,  which  are  towed  in 
fleets  by  tugs.  Steamers  of  considerable  size 
come  up  to"  Rustchuk  from  the  Black  Sea. 

The  country  from  Rustchuk  to  Tirnova 
consists  of  rolling  uplands,  not  a  great  deal 
of  arable  ground,  mostly  pasturage,  with 
occasional  small  scattered  timber.  It  supports 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
cattle  and  horses.  Compared  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Roumania,  Bulgarian  farms  are 
poor.  Railway  travelling  in  all  the  Balkan 
States  is  comfortable,   but    the    trains  are 


The  peasants  do  not  seem  to  cultivate 
flowers  :  probably  they  have  no  time  for 
anything  but  useful  work.  Judging  by 
latitude,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
a  good  winter  climate  in  Bulgaria  ;  Sofia,  f or 
example,  is  in  43°,  the  latitude  of  Central 
Italy,  Northern  Spain,  and  the  most  southern 
portions  of  the  French  Riviera.  The  wniter 
cHmate,  however,  not  only  in  Bulgaria,  but 
throughout  the  Balkans,  is  disagreeable  and 
trying;  it  is  only  in  the  southern  half  ot 
Greece  that  one  finds  what  might  he 
considered  a  fairly  good  winter  climate. 
The  first  time  I  arrived  at  Sofia  the 
temperature  was  10°  below  zero  (Fahrenheit), 
the  streets  like  ice,  frost  having  followed 
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snow  and  a  thaw.  Ten  days  later  I  found 
the  town  deep  in  snow  shish. 

The  Bulbars  are  a  fine,  sturdy  peasant 
race,  patriotic  and  full  of  national  ambition. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
aristocracy,  and  in  this,  and  in  the  lack  of 
wealthy  families  or  individuals,  Bulgaria 
differs  from  Roumania. 

Sofia,  which  has  a  population  of  rather 
over  100,000,  is  a  thriving  little  city,  well 
laid  out  in  its  newer  parts,  with  still  much 
in  the  older  section  to  remind  one  that  it 
is  not  long  since  ifc  was  a  Turkish  town. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  army,  which 
is  much  in  evidence,  has  been  reorganised. 


its  kind.  This  railway  forms  part  of  the 
trunk  Hue  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Austrians  in  their  attacks  on  Serbia.  If  it 
had  passed  into  our  .enemies'  possession, 
there  would  have  been  free  communication 
between  Turkey  and  her  Austro-German 
Allies  for  troops  and  war  material.  It 
has  only  been  by  the  magnificent  bravery 
of  the  Serbian  Army  that  this  danger  has 
been  averted  ;  and,  apart  from  her  other 
achievements,  by  this  alone  Serbia  has  done 
a  very  great  service  to  Britain  and  her  Allies. 
Nish,  in  ordinary  times,  is  a  large  village 
of  some  18,000  inhabitants.     When  I  was 
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is  now  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency,  and  will 
no  doubt  give  a  good  account  of  itself  should 
it  enter  into  the  present  hostilities. 

The  actual  distance  from  Sofia  to  Nish, 
tlie  temporary  capital  of  Serbia,  is  only  some 
ninety  miles,  but  this  journey  by  rail,  owing 
fco  the  slow  rate  of  travel  and  the  frequent 
and  lengthy  stoppages,  takes  the  whole  day 
to  accomplish.  Part  of  the  route,  after 
passing  the  Serbian  frontier  at  Tsaribrod,  is 
through  magnificent  canon  scenery  down  the 
limestone  gorges  of  the  Nisava :  the  line 
closely  follows  the  course  of  the  river, 
cliffs  a  ^  thousand  feet  high  rising  almost 
l>orpendicularly  on  either  side,  and  it  would 
^>e  difficult  to  imagine  anything  grander  of 


there,  it  had  a  population  of  nearly  100,000, 
owing  partly  to  the  influx  of  Government 
officials  from  Belgrade,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Belgrade  civil  population  is 
at  present  living  there.  There  is  nothing 
in  Nish  which  could  be  called  an  "  hotel  " ; 
the  few  inns  which  exist  are  full  from  floor 
to  garret,  every  spare  room  in  the  town  is 
occupied,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
a  lodging.  On  my  way  out  I  was  fortunate 
in  being  allowed  to  share  a  room,  at  the  old 
Turkish  barracks,  occupied  by  three  English 
officers  in  the  Serbian  Army.  On  my  way 
back  the  British  Minister  kindly  found 
me  a  room  in  the  town.  The  streets  and 
roads  of  Nish  are  ankle-deep  in  slush,  and 
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full  of  holes.  As  it  is  impossible  to  walk 
without  getting  bespattered  with  nuid,  it  is 
advisable  to  secure  one  of  the  small  Serbian 
open  carriages,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
which  make  their  way  through  with  some 
difficulty  and  much  jolting.  "^  Nish  shops 
in  these  days  are  doing  a  roaring  trade, 
also  the  restaurants,  crowded  and  exceedingly 
dirty,  where  one  has  to  accept  whatever  can 
be  had,  or  go  without.  The  streets  are  full 
of  wounded  soldiers  and  Austrian  prisoners. 
The  latter  receive  a  daily  money  allowance, 
and  do  their  own  marketing.  They  seem 
to  be  allowed  great  freedom,  and  are  kindly 
treated  by  the  Serbians.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  groups  of  these  prisoners  being 


army.  This  he  did.  He  delivered  a  stirring 
appeal.  He  said  if  any  man  desired  to 
abandon  his  country,  let  him  step  out ;  he 
would  guarantee  that  he  should  be  safely  sent 
back  to  his  home.  As  no  one  left  the  ranks, 
the  King  said:  "Then  now  let  every  man 
do  his  utmost ;  fight  until  there  is  not  an 
Austrian  left  in  Serbia."  It  is  a  fact  that 
from  that  day  the  Serbians  scored  victory 
after  victory,  and  truly  did  not  desist  from 
fighting  till  their  country  had  been  actually 
cleared  of  every  Austrian. 

Huving  been  given  permission  by  the  War 
Minister  to  visit  Belgrade,  I  left  Nish  by  train, 
which  took  me  as  far  as  the  village  of  Raiya, 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  Belgrade.     North 
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treated  to  cigarettes  or  food  by  Serbian 
peasants,  and,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  Austrian  soldiers  behaved  to  the 
unfortunate  Serbian  peasantry  in  the  north- 
west of  Serbia,  this  speaks  well  for  the 
Serbian  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  the 
whole  War  was  the  second  defeat  of  the 
Austrian  Army  in  Serbia.  They  had  carried 
everything  before  them  on  this  second 
advance,  and  they  w^ere  rapidly  approaching 
Kraqujevaco.  The  Serbians  were  losing 
heart,  and  desertions  were  becoming  common . 
Then  King  Peter,  wdio  is  over  seventy,  and 
had  for  months  past  been  seriously  ill,  decided 
to  go  himself  to  headquarters  and  address  his 


of  this  the  line  was  impracticable,  as  a  tunnel 
had  been  blown  up.  From  Raiya  w^e  proceeded 
in  small  two-horse  carriages  over  a  road 
which  entirely  defies  description.  In  most 
places  the  mud  was  up  to  the  carriage  axles, 
but  all  along  the  road  lumps  of  rock  had 
been  dumped  down  where  the  worst  holes 
had  developed.  Along  this  road  was  being 
canied  on  the  whole  of  the  transport  for 
the  supply  of  the  Serbian  Army,  then  on 
the  northern  and  north-western  frontier. 
The  means  by  which  this  was  done  were 
light  Serbian  wagons  drawai  by  oxen.  We 
overtook  lines  of  these  sometimes  two  or 
three  miles  in  length.  It  is  astonishing 
what  these  ox  wagons  can  do  ;  tliey  travel 
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slowlj,  but  succeed  in  "getting  there."  It 
took  our  carriage  seven  hours  to  get  through 
the  thirty  miles  to  Belgrade,  and  we  were 
indeed  glad  to  drive  into  the  city,  on  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  the  last  mile  or  two 
being  over  good  wood  pavement.  Belgrade 
was  partly  deserted,  but  I  was  able  to  find 
an   hotel   to  take  me  in.     I  was  the  only 


guest.  There  was  no  light,  no  heating,  no 
proper  water-supply,  and  apparently  little  in 
the  shape  of  sanitary  system — still,  it  was 
something  to  be  able  to  get  food.  Belgrade 
had,  of  course,  suffered  much  from  the 
desultory  bombardment  carried  on,  partly 
by  Austrian  batteries  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Danube,  partly  by  the  guns  of  xiustrian 
monitors.  The  streets  were  full  of  pits  and 
holes  made  by  shells ;  here  and  there  a 
liouse  had  its  front  blown  out,  or  large 
holes  where  shells  had  entered.  Still,  such 
population  as  remained  were  surprisingly 
callous  in  the  matter  of  bursting  shells, 
and  little  notice  was  taken  of  them. 
One  night  during  my  visit,  while  I  was 
having  dinner  with  my  host,  the  monitors 
started  a  brisk  bombardment ;  but  it  was 
only  when  a  couple  of  shells  burst  in  the 
street  immediately  behind  the  hotel  that 
he  remarked,  '*  It  is  becoming  interesting," 
and  walked  to  the  door  to  see  where  the 
next  would  fall. 

The  old  fort  at  Belgrade  has  stood  the 
bombardment  w^ell.  Parts  of  it  are  extremely 
ancient,  and  either  these  old  massive  works 
stand  pounding  better  than  more  modern 
masonry,  or  else — which,  perhaps,  is  more 
likely — the  guns  used  have  not  been  so 
powerful  as  those  in  Belgium ;  but,  whatever 
the  reason,  the  Belgrade  fortifications  show 
comparatively  little  damage.     From  the  fort 
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there  is  a  fine  view  up  the  river,  with  the 
Austrian  town  of  Semhn  showing  well  up 
three  or  four  miles  awaj.  The  large  iron 
railway  bridge  over  the  Save  River  is  in 
ruins,  and  was  still  being  bombarded  while 
I  was  there.  Splendid  work  has  been  done 
in  Serbia  by  the  various  Red  Cross  Societies, 
especially  by  Lady  Paget  at  Uskub,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  at  Belgrade,  under 
Dr.  Ryan.  The  latter  had  at  one  time  as 
many  as  9000  wounded  under  their  care, 
attended  to  by  a  staff  of  tliree  doctors  and 
tvTclve  American  nurses  assisted  by  Serbians, 
and  one  can  understand  what  a  terrible  time 
they  had.  On  one  day  1800  wounded  came 
in.  Since  I  left  Serbia,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's 
Red   Cross  expedition  reached  the  country, 


pavement  was  so  slippery  that  the  pair 
of  horses  in  my  carriage  came  down 
more  than  once  before  we  got  clear  of  tlie 
town.  We  were,  however,  soon  deep  in  the 
usual  sea  of  mud  on  all  Serbian  roads,  and 
when  about  half-way  to  Raiya  the  horses 
finally  gave  in.  They  were  a  weak  pair,  in 
bad  condition,  and  quite  unable  to  negotiate 
the  hills  met  with  some  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Belgrade.  I  was  fortunately  able  to  make 
a  bargain  with  the  driver  of  a  light  empty 
country  wagon  with  a  fine  pair  of  horses, 
to  take  me  on  to  rail-head,  but  have  never 
had  a  more  trying  journey.  The  wagon 
had  no  springs,  and  only  a  bundle  of  hay  to 
sit  on.  On  reaching  tlie  top  of  each  hill  we 
went  full  speed  down  to  the  next  hollow  and 


^v.."h; 


and  immediately  found  its  hands  full,  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  typhus.  Altogether,  poor, 
long-suffering  Serbia  has  gone  through  a 
period  of  great  trial. 

The  Austrians,  during  their  thirteen  days' 
occupation  of  Belgrade,  behaved  better  than 
they  did  in  Shabatz  and  the  country  districts 
north-west.  Comparatively  little  looting  was 
done  in  the  capital,  and  there  was  a  general 
absence  of  atrocities.  The  town  has  a 
mournful  and  depressing  appearance.  The 
tram  lines  are  choked  up  with  rubbish, 
streets  full  of  litter,  broken  telephone  and 
electric  power  wires  hang  about  in  festoons, 
with  other  evident  signs  of  a  partially 
deserted  and  neglected  city. 

I  left  Belgrade  in  the  early  morning. 
There    had    been   a   frost,   and    the  wood 


as  far  up  the  opposite  slope  as  the  horses 
could  gallop,  then  a  heavy  pull  to  the  top, 
and  the  operation  repeated,  the  wagon 
jolting  frightfully,  and  its  passengei's  tossed 
about  in  all  directions.  On  the  way  we 
passed  the  trenches  occupied  by  the  Austrians 
during  their  last  retreat  to  the  Danube. 
Many  cartridges  lay  about,  and  the  bodies  of 
horses  ;  the  latter  had  all  been  skinned  by 
the  thrifty  Serbian  peasants.  Near  to  Raiya 
was  an  enormous  Austrian  gun,  so  heavy 
and  so  firmly  stuck  in  deep  mud  that  the 
Serbians  had  not  yet  been  able  to  move  it. 
Along  the  road  were  many  hundred  cases 
of  ammunition  and  vast  quantities  of  shells 
taken  from  the  Austrians,  and  in  the  station 
yard  at  Raiya  was  a  heap  containing  some 
thousands  of  Austrian  rifles.     The  village  of 
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Raiyii  was  full  of  refugees  who  had  fled  from 
the  north  oil  the  Austrian  advance,  but  most 
of  these  were  now  returning  in  wagons,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot  to  their  farms. 

Serbian  trains  do  not  hurry  ;  it  took  us 
twenty  hours  to  cover  the  one  hundred  miles 
from  Raiya  to  Nish,  and  as  the  carriages 
are  neither  lighted  nor  heated,  and  there  is 
no  food  procurable  on  the  waxy,  passengers 
must  carry  with  them  water,  provisions, 
candles,  rugs,  and  everything  else  they  may 
require.  The  country  passed  through  is 
attractive ;  not  much  flat  ground,  but  no  high 
mountains,  mostly  rolling  hills  and  valleys, 
a  land  which  only  w^mts  a  lasting  peace 
to   develop  greatly.      Serbia  has   not   been 


a  couple  of  hours  there,  wliich  I  employed 
in  obtaining  a  bath  and  a  meal,  and  procuring 
more  food  supplies  for  the  journey  on  to 
Salonica.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Serbian 
language  is  a  difficult  one  to  learn,  but  the 
stumbling-block  for  Western  Europeans  is 
the  characters,  which  are  not  only  very 
different  to  our  own — a  mixture  of  Russian 
and  Greek — but  are  rendered  more  confusing 
by  the  fact  that  various  letters  which  we  use 
represent  other  letters  in  Serbian.  It  is 
occasionally  surprising  to  an  East  African  to 
come  across  familiar  w^ords,  such  as  "  chai " 
(tea),  "bunduk"  (gun),  etc.  In  Serbia 
the  names  of  at  least  four  out  of  every  five 
people  you  meet  end  in  "  vitch  "  or  "itch," 
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accustomed  to  peace,  however,  for  a  good 
many  years  past.  The  peasants  are  a 
charming  race,  patient,  hard-working,  long- 
suffering,  hardy.  Practically  the  whole  male 
population  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  is  serving 
in  the  army,  except  those  who  are  physically 
totally  unfit,  or  maimed,  or  otherwise  in- 
capacitated by  wounds.  The  women  do  the 
farm  work ;  old  men  of  seventy  and  over  may 
be  seen  guarding  the  railway  lines.  There 
are  few  Serbians  wdio  do  not  now  carry  a 
rifle.  At  various  places  we  passed  large 
encampments  of  peasant  refugees  ;  they  had 
built  huts  for  themselves  with  brushwood 
and  straw,  almost  facsimiles  of  the  ordinary 
Central  African  native  hut. 
Arriving  at  Nish  in  the  afternoon,  I  had 


in  Bulgaria  it  is  "  off  "  or  **  eff,"  in  Roumania 
"  eu  "  or  "  escu." 

There  is  a  striking  absence  of  fruit 
cultivation  in  Serbia.  One  sees  w^alnuts, 
chestnuts,  and  apples — of  poor  quality — but 
no  fruit  orchards,  no  systematic  fruit  or 
garden  cultivation ;  the  surroundings  of 
farms  and  cottages  are  dull,  dreary,  untidy, 
slovenly  —  nothing  but  mud  and  dirt 
everywhere. 

From  Nish  to  the  Greek  frontier  at 
Gievgieli  I  was  given  a  reserved  com- 
partment, but  had  to  defend  it  against  all 
comers,  as  there  w^as  no  one  on  the  train 
to  appeal  to.  The  trains  are  crowded,  the 
corridors  and  passages  full  of  soldiers, 
standing  or  lying   where   they  can.      The 
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line  runs  through  Uskub  and  Coprulu,  the 
latter  an  extremely  picturesquely  situated 
little  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  river, 
a  truly  typical  Balkan  town,  with  a  mixed 
population  of  Bulgars,  Serbs,  and  other 
Balkan  elements.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  town  and  houses  is  more  Turkish 
than  anything  else — not  surprising,  as  it  is 
so  short  a  time  since  its  possession  passed 
out  of  Turkish  hands.  South  of  Coprulu  is 
the  great  gorge  of  the  Yardar,  where  the 
river  and  the  railway  cut  through  high 
limestone  ranges.  This  would  make  an 
excellent  boundary  for  Greece  should  she 
ever  be  able  to  push  up  her  northern  frontier 
so  far. 

At  Gievgieli  and  in  its  neighbourhood  the 
Serbians  had,  in  January,  a  considerable 
number  of  troops,  which  they  Avere  forced  to 


very  ancient  times.  Parts  of  the  plain  are 
ploughed  and  cultivated,  mostly  in  maize — 
there  are  also  extensive  marshes — but  the 
greater  part  is  used  as  the  grazing-ground 
for  large  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to  nomad 
communities,  who  keep  their  stock  in  the 
hills  during  the  summer  and  bring  them 
down  to  the  plains  in  winter.  If  these 
plains  were  systematically  drained,  much  land 
might  be  utilised  for  crops. 

It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  reach  Salon  ica 
after  three  days'  travel  from  Belgrade,  to 
obtain  civilised  food  again,  and  to  be  able 
to  wash  once  more  and  to  have  a  bed  to 
sleep  in.  Salonica  is  an  intensely  interesting 
Eastern  city,  with  a  cosmopolitan  population 
— Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  Italians,  Levantines, 
negroes,  and  mixed  breeds  of  'every  variety. 
The   trade   of    Salonica    depends    to   some 
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keep  there  in  order  to  guard  the  railway 
and  their  own  territory.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Nish-Gievgieli  railway  is  guarded  ; 
the  guards,  mostly  aged  men,  use  small  grass 
and  mild  huts  built  at  short  intervals  along 
the  line.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  Serbia, 
in  her  war  with  Austria,  to  keep  open  this 
line  of  railway  to  the  sea  at  Salonica,  as  it 
forms  her  only  line  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world. 

North  of  tlie  Yardar  gorge  Serbia  has  some 
rich  and  beautiful  country,  open  valleys  Avith 
much  more  or  less  level  and  arable  land. 
Immediately  south  of  the  gorge  the  scenery 
is  wilder,  the  country  broken.  Finally,  after 
crossing  the  Greek  frontier,  the  railway 
traverses  the  great  open  plains  of  the  Lower 
Yardar,  a  dead  level  country,  in  which  the 
only  hills  consist  of  some  gigantic  artificial 
mounds,  the   sites  of   fortified  positions   in 


extent  on  Serbia,  but  largely  on  the  rich 
country  to  the  east,  comprising  the  tobacco 
districts  of  Serres  and  Drama.  Without 
this  recently  acquired  extension  of  Greece  to 
the  north-east,  Salonica  as  a  seaport  w^ould 
lose  much  of  its  importance. 

While  T  was  in  Salonica,  the  weather, 
though  still  cold,  with  frost  at  night,  was 
sunny  and  pleasant,  and  the  view  from  the 
sea-front  magnificent,  Olympus,  covered  with 
snow,  showing  up  clearly  some  forty  miles 
away  to  the  south-west. 

From  Salonica  I  went  by  steamer  to 
Chalcis,  situated  in  the  straits  which  separate 
the  large  island  of  Euboea  (Negropont) 
from  the  mainland  of  Greece  (Boeotia  and 
Attica).  On  the  way  we  called  at  Yolo,  a 
charmingly  situated  town  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
Yolo  is  backed  by  steep  hills,  dotted  over 


with  villages  and  lioiises,  the  outskirts  of  the 
seaport  town.  From  Yolo  to  Chalcis  our 
route  was  through  entirely  protected  waters, 
with,  magnificent  scenery.  Wliat  a  grand 
yachting  ground  tin's  part  of  the  Grecian 
coast  would  be  !  Chalcis  is  a  very  ancient 
town  on  the  island  (Eub(X3a),  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  modern 
iron  swing-bridge,  wdiicli  is  opened  every 
day  at  11  a.m.  to  allow  steamers  and  other 


vessels  to  })ass.  The  current  runs  through 
these  narrow  straits  with  great  force,  some- 
times to  the  north,  at  others  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  town  is  most  interesting,  and 
tlie  population  very  primitive  in  many  ways  ; 
some  of  the  narrow  streets  present  scenes 
almost  identical  with  what  one  may  see  in 
Zanzibar.  There  are  scarcely  any  good  roads 
in  Greece — ^very  few  which,  would  in  England 
be  considered  practicable  for  motor-cars — 
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and  the  chief  difficulties  in  visiting  these 
out-of-the-way  districts  would  be  firstly, 
transport ;  secondly,  the  absence  of  clean  or 
comfortable  quarters.  Probably  the  best 
way  in  which  to  tour  through  Greece  would 
be  with  a  "colonial"  pattern  of  some  very 
strongly  built  and  specially  sprung  car,  and 
with  a  complete  camping  outfit.  From 
Chalcis  the  railway  takes  you  to  Athens  in 
two  or  three  hours.  The  views  from  the 
train  of  the  Euboean  Mountains  and  of  the 
Egripos  Channel  are  charming,  and  some 
beautiful  pine  woods  are  passed  before 
approaching  Athens. 

Athens  needs  no  description — a  contrast — 
a  fine,  essentially  modern  city  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  ancient  surroundings. 


away,  and  other  islands  more  distant  in  the 
Gulf  of  ^gina,  a  perfect  yachting  ground. 
Eleusis  is  passed,  and  then  Megara,  after  which 
the  line  runs  along  a  rocky  coast,  curving  iu 
and  out  of  the  numerous  bays,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Riviera  railway  between 
Hyeres  and  St.  Tropez,  but  for  fine  coast 
scenery  the  route  from  Megara  to  Corinth 
beats  the  best  part  of  the  Riviera.  If  this 
country  were  not  so  far  away,  so  difficult  of 
access,  and  practically  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  quarters  to  stop  in,  it  would  be  a  great 
winter  resort.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
the  wealthier  people  of  Athens  do  not  build 
winter  houses  on  the  coast. 

At   Corinth   we   crossed   the   ship    canal 
which  pierces  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     It  is, 


From  Athens  I  travelled  by  rail  to  Patras, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It 
was  a  beautiful  run,  in  perfect  weather  on  a 
brilliantly  sunny,  warm  Mediterranean  winter 
day.  For  the  first  half -hour  we  passed 
through  the  barren,  stony  bills  of  Attica, 
w^here  a  scanty  living  is  made  by  thrifty 
peasants,  who  have  to  collect  the  stones  in 
heaps  in  every  little  flat  or  valley  in  order 
to  obtain  a  few^  patches  of  ground  capable 
of  being  ploughed.  Then  the  plains  are 
reached  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  and  here  cultivation  is  easier.  Not  a 
square  yard  of  land  is  neglected,  the  plain 
being  covered  with  plantations  of  olives  and 
vines,  with  occasional  fields  of  corn  and 
beans ;  to  the  south  the  blue  seas  of  Greece, 
with  the  large  island  of  Salamis  a  few  miles 


for  the  most  part,  cut  through  solid  sand- 
stone, and  runs  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 
from  sea  to  sea,  joining  the  gulfs  of  ^giu*^ 
and  Corinth.  Once  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  latter  gulf,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
to  Patras,  the  railway  runs  through  a  vast 
garden  producing  every  kind  of  temperate 
and  sub-tropical  fruit,  the  chief  crops  being 
olives  and  currants.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  w^as  out  in  the  vineyards, 
pruning  the  currant  vines.  Every  few 
miles,  wherever  there  was  a  sheltered 
anchorage,  were  small  towns  and  a  few 
local  sailing  craft.  The  orange  trees  were 
still  red  with  fruit.  Cypresses  are  extensively 
grown  for  timber,  this  being,  in  fact,  the 
only  useful  timber  tree  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few   blue  gums  and  other 
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eucalypti.  Here  and  there,  on  the  higher 
irroiuid  at  tlie  base  of  the  mountains,  were 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  tended  by  children 
or  old  men  and  women.  A  beautiful  country 
with  a  charming  climate. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  comfortable 
way  of  getting  from  Patras  to  Brindisi — by 
the  Italian  Steamship  Line,  which  has  two 
first-class  boats,  the  Torino  and  the  Milano, 
On  ray  way  out  from  Italy  I  travelled  in  a 
Greek  steamer,  but  nothing  would  induce 
me  ever  to  do  so  again.  The  boat  was 
indescribably  filthy — no  baths,  no  civilised 


from  the  sea  to  the  high  mountain  tops 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
southern  stretch  of  Albania  the  coast  range, 
which  reaches  to  elevations  of  over  4000 
feet,  absolutely  shuts  out  the  hinterland 
from  communication  with  the  sea.  High 
mountains  fall  precipitously  to  the  water, 
and  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  carry  a  railway  through  to  the  back 
country.  Ohimarra  has  always  been  practi- 
cally independent.  Its  inhabitants,  under 
the  chief  Spiramilo,  are  a  brave  and  warlike 
lot ;  they  never  submitted  to  the  Albanian 
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Hanitary  arrangements,   and   the    food   was 
bad. 

The  Tormo  is  a  fine  boat,  and  the 
accommodation  for  passengers  is  as  good  as 
tliat  on  many  ocean  liners.  We  ran  between 
the  islands  of  Cephalonia  and  Santa  Maura, 
•^ind,  mostly  in  sheltered  waters,  to  Corfu, 
then  up  the  Albanian  coast  to  the  neii^h- 
ooinhood  of  Saseno,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
v^ult  of  Valona,  thence  across  the  Adriatic 
to  Brmdisi.  The  Albanian  coast  between 
^^m\o  and  the  collection  of  small  towns  at 
^nimarra  has  from  the  sea  the  appearance 
01  being  destitute  of  population,  but  clearly 
i^arked  paths  which  run  up  steep  ridges 


"  Government,"  and,  together  with  most  of 
the  population  of  this  portion  of  Southern 
Albania,  are  of  Greek  extraction.  Their 
sympathies  are  with  Greece. 

Chimarra  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
several  spurs  falling  from  the  coast  range  to 
the  sea.  There  is  little  cultivation  visible. 
The  town  has  often  been  attacked,  and  its 
men  have  been  fighters  from  early  times. 
No  houses  are  seen  outside  the  little  towns ; 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  live  in  this 
country  except  in  communities  strong  enough 
to  protect  themselves.  The  scenery  in  the 
Corfu  Channel  is  very  fine — on  the  east 
the  lofty  Albanian  mountains,  on  the  west  the 
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broken  lulls  of  Corfu  Island.  Some  of 
the  best  woodcock  shooting  in  Europe  is  to 
be  had  on  the  southern  Albanian  coast. 

Saseno  Island  and  Yalona  have  recently 
been  occupied  by  Italy.  For  strategical 
reasons  Valona,  with  its  sheltered  gulf,  will 
be  of  great  value  to  that  country,  as  it 
more  or  less  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  at  this  point  is  only  forty 
miles  wide. 

East  of  the  Adriatic — i.e.,  in  Greece  and 
the  Balkan  States — people  talk  of  "  going  to 
Europe,"  meaning  Italy,  France,  England, 


etc.  When  I  landed  at  Brindisi,  I  felt  that 
I  realised  in  some  indefinable  way  the 
meaning  of  the  expression.  Charming  as 
Greece  is,  and  interesting  as  the  Balkan 
States  are,  one  has  the  feeling  always  that 
one  is  beyond  Europe,  and  to  some  extent 
beyond  the  complete  civilisation.  From 
Brindisi  to  Eome  I  passed  Avezzano  only 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  disastrous 
earthquake ;  and  from  Rome  express  trains 
took  me  to  Paris  and  London. 

The  accompanying  photographs  are  repro- 
duced by  permission  of  The  Daily  Chronicle. 


PARTING. 


OVER  the  quiet  town  the  rays 
Glint  down  to  kiss  the  bay's  deep  blue; 
The  hills  stretch  out  till,  lost  from  view, 

They  melt  in  morning's  mystic  haze. 
And  all  the  waves  that  heave  and  swell 

Seem  now  to  share  the  feeling  tense 
I  feel  within  my  bosom  well- 
To  see  the  ship  that  bears  you  hence 


What  shall  I  do  to  say  good-bye- 
How  speak  the  words  that  you  should  hear, 

Unless  my  arms  enfold  you  near, 
And  our  own  souls  speak  eye  to  eye? 

Beneath  the  jesting  word  1  say, 
You  hear  my  heart  beat  louder,  stronger, 

And  just  before  I  turn  away, 
I  hold  your  hand  a  little  longer. 

CLARENCE    STRATTON. 


THE  LILAC  SPOT 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 

Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo 


5TEPHEN    WILLLS 

dropped  his  hand 
with  the  brush  in 
it,  and  stared  at  the 
canvas  on  the  easeL 
There  were  graceful 
birches  in  the  back- 
ground  of  the 
picture,  and  in  the 
foreground  a  blaze 
of  yellow  furze.  As 
he  worked  intensely,  he  frowned,  lifted  his 
palette,  let  it  fall,  and  stared  again.  There 
was  a  patch  of  lilac  colour  where  he  had 
thought  the  yellow  ran.  He  got  up,  moved 
back  a  few  paces,  and  looked  again.  Was 
it  lilac  ?  He  shuddered,  threw  down  his 
brush  and  palette,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

He  had  been  frightened  of  this  for  a  long 
time  now,  and  had  been  too  frightened  to 
make  himself  certain.  Doubt  seemed  more 
hopeful,   less   disturbing.      But   if   it   were 

true Oh,  the  vista  was  impossible  ! 

The  trouble  had  undoubtedly  grown 
during  the  last  six  months.  He  had  become 
aware  of  it  almost  by  accident  when  painting 
out  of  dooi's  in  the  previous  summer,  and 
hruslied  the  discovery  aside  as  of  no  account. 
But  the  defect  persisted,  and  forced  itself 
^^pon  his  notice,  intruded  itself  between 
him  and  his  work,  became  formidable, 
threatening.  He  had  gone  to  a  specialist — 
one  whose  name  stood  high,  and  had  been 
famous  for  a  generation — a  kindly  man  with 
white  hair  and  a  very  polite  manner.  The 
mf ^^^^  of  this  consultation  had  been  terrifying, 
l^he  trouble  was  grave,  the  future  ominous. 
J- he  great  man  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  You  can  bear  a  shock,  Mr.  Willis.  It 
^jJust  be  told.  The  sight  will  go  on 
^deteriorating.  We  have  no  means  of 
arresting  the  degeneration  which  has  set  in. 
|t  will  be  gradual,  of  course,  though  there 
^^    this    consolation 


that  improbable.  But — well,  I  was  thinking 
of  your  profession.  Of  course,  I  know  your 
name.'' 

That,  then,  was  the  verdict  six  months 
ago  ;  and  to-day,  as  he  stared  into  the  lire 
on  an  early  spring  morning,  Stephen  Willis 
realised  that  the  verdict  had  been  justified. 
The  eyes  were  appreciably  worse.  There 
was  that  lilac  spot. 

When  Belton  entered  the  studio,  he  found 
his  friend  seated  in  a  chair  before  the  big 
easel.  Willis  had  made  his  reputation  by 
romantic  colour ;  he  was  regarded  as  a  new 
Monticelli,  and  his  pictures  had  commanded 
a  steady  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Belton, 
himself  a  portrait  painter,  had  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  friend's  work.  He  was  a 
frank  critic,  but  a  frank  admirer  also,  and 
he  had  a  tempestuous  way  with  him.  When 
he  came  in,  it  was  like  the  inrush  of  a  fresh 
wind. 

"  Half  an  hour  e?i  route,  old  man,"  he 
said.  "I  haven't  been  here  for  a  year. 
How  goes  it  ?  What  have  you  got  ?  Where 
are  your  Academy  pictures?  Oh,  is  that 
one  ?  "  He  walked  across  to  a  big  canvas 
which  depicted  a  rose  garden  under  rolling 
white  clouds,  and  nodded  after  a  few 
minutes'  study. 

"  I  like  that.  There's  your  old  freshness 
and  your  new  sense  of  colour.  The  com- 
position is  splendid,  too.  What's  this  ?  " 
He  had  turned  to  a  smaller  picture,  and 
stood  for  several  minutes  scrutinising  it. 

"  I  say,  old  man,  what  about  these 
greens?"  he  asked.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"  The  greens  ! "  said  Willis,  who  was  by 
his  side,  and  his  whole  body  quivered,  as  it 
seemed  to  him.     "  Anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  are 
up  to  with  it.  Going  to  paint  on  it  again, 
I  suppose.     But  it's  rum  at  present." 

"  It  will  be  all  right  when  I've  handled 
it  finally,"  said  Willis,  with  a  strange  sinking 
of  his  heart. 

Belton  walked  on  to  the  canvas  on  the 


that     you    will     not 

necessarily  lose  your  sight.     Indeed,  I  think 
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easel,  and  this  time  frowned  and  pursed  his 
hps.  "  You've  got  a  funny  jumble  there," 
he  said  at  last.  "  What  are  you  driving  at  ? 
What  about  these  lilac  furze  bushes,  and  the 
Vandykes  t'other  side.  Heavens  !  What  are 
you  doing  with  all  that  lilac  ?  It  looks  like 
a  futurist  show  !  " 

He  laughed,  and  Willis  laughed  flutter- 
ingly.  "  I'm  trying  experiments,"  he  said. 
"  That  lilac — well,  I  dare  say  there's  some- 
thing in  the  futui-ist  idea,  after  all." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it's  putrid  !  "  declared 
Belton  anxiously.  "  I  hope  you're  not 
taking  it  up.  For  Heaven's  sake,  stick  to 
your  own  game  !  It's  a  thumping  good 
game.  There's  seldom  such  a  colourist  as 
you,  as  I've  always  told  you.  Stick  to  it. 
Don't  wander  after  false  gods.  I  should 
hate  to  see  you  infected  by  this  miserable 
microbe." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Belton,  don't  be  afraid 
of  that;    I'm  only  out  for  a  lark.     Those 

lilacs Anyway,   don't    let    us   talk  of 

my  pictures.  Tell  me  how  things  go  with 
you." 

"I'm  doing  fairly — had  two  commissions 
this  last  month,  and  have  the  hope  of  others. 
Oh,  it's  not  a  bad  business,  painting,  if  you 
can  hold  on." 

"No,  if  you  can  hold  on."  Willis 
repeated  the  phrase,  looking  into  the  fire, 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  pulling 
himself  together,  invited  his  visitor  to  have 
a  drink.     Belton  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  No,  I  must  be  going.  I  only  looked  in 
as  I  hadn't  seen  you  for  so  long.  I  like 
that  Academy  picture.  It's  finely  finished. 
But  the  other — 'ware  cubism,  futurism,  and 
all  the  other  isms,  old  man." 

He  was  gone  in  a  flash,  and  Willis  sat 
silently  in  his  chair  for  quite  a  long  time. 
His  chin  rested  on  his  breast ;  he  was  a 
figure  of  dejection.  It  had  been  realised, 
his  secret  fear.     Belton  had  seen  at  once. 

The  lilac  spot Oh,  it  couldn't  go 

on  I  Yet  what  was  to  happen  ?  Was  it  of 
any  use  his  continuing  to  paint  ?  He  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  child  with  a 
paint-box  smudging  in  colours  at  random. 

The  door  of  the  studio  opened,  and 
Marian  Willis  entered.  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl  of  four-and-twenty,  of  middle  stature, 
and  modelled  to  it  exquisitely.  She  advanced 
past  some  of  the  canvases,  glanced  at  that 
which  rested  on  the  easel,  looked  at  her 
father,  and  glanced  back.  Stephen  Willis 
winced  and  then,  summoning  his  will  to  his 
aid,  smiled  up  at  her. 

"  Lunch  ready  ? "  he  asked. 


"Yes,  father."  She  was  stariug  at  the 
picture.     "  Is  that  for  the  Academy  "i  " 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly.  "  It's  a  little  lark 
of  mine.  I  have  only  one  for  the  Academy 
this  year." 

Marian  looked  at  the  picture  in  a  puzzled 
w^ay,  and  then  said,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration — 

"  Oh,  father,  were  you  guying  the 
modernists  ?  Isn't  it  a  satire  on  the 
futurists— all  that  curious  colour,  I  mean  ? " 

He  nodded  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
"  Now  let  us  go  in  and  eat  something,"  he 
said  cheerfully. 

But  there  was  something  else  on  Marian's 
mind.  Her  father  always  showed  several 
pictures  in  the  Academy — never  less  than 
two.  And  this  year  he  was  only  sending 
one.  She  wondered,  and  then,  remembering 
that  he  had  at  times  complained  of  his  eyes, 
gushed  out  in  sympathy — 

"  How  are  your  poor  eyes  ?  You  mustn't 
try  them.  I'm  glad  you've  not  been 
working  so  hard.  Don't  go  on  with  that 
caricature.     Take  a  rest." 

She  pressed  his  arm  as  they  passed 
through  into  the  dining-room,  and  coaxed 
him  with  her  soft  voice.  They  were  all 
alone  in  the  world,  for  her  mother,  whose 
beauty  Marian  had  inherited,  had  passed 
from  earthly  life  when  the  girl  was  but 
newly  in  her  teens.  They  were  devotedly 
attached,  yet  without  full  comprehension 
the  one  of  the  other.  Marian  had  not 
derived  from  her  father  his  delicate  sense  of 
art,  and  there  rose  between  them  very 
occasionally  this  faint  separation.  In  his 
smiling  eyes  she  saw  nothing  now  but  his 
great  affection. 

"  I'll  take  a  holiday,"  he  whispered. 

The  early  spring  sunlight  flecked  the 
floor,  and  Willis  noted  it  as  he  sat  down. 
It  was  full  of  hlac  spots. 

"  I  could  eat  a  cutlet  if  you  asked  me  in  a 
kind  way,"  he  said,  "  also  some  tomato  sauce. 
And  I  think  a  whisky  and  soda  would  stir 
my  ancient  wits." 

His  moustache  w^as  grey,  and  his  head  was 
fast  greying,  but  he  had  a  healthy  colour  in 
his  face.  He  talked  in  a  rambling  fashion 
on  topics  related  to  his  daughter. 

"What  time  is  Mrs.  Verney  coming  for 
you  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  only  a  small  party— three  or 
four — and  then  the  Coliseum.  It's  the 
revue  they  want  to  see.  I  suppose  dinner 
will  be  more  or  less  of  a  rush." 

Into  her  face,  with  its  extreme  clarity, 
crept  a  tinge  of  colour,  which  he  did  not 


"  She  came  forward  with  a  little  rush  and  put  her  arms  about  him.' 
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notice,  and  could  not  have  interpreted  if  he 
had  noticed.  He  touched  hghtly  on  revues 
and  other  subjects  with  a  certain  shy  sense 
of  humour  which  had  always  belonged  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  was  generally  so  lavish. 
Marian  glowed  with  pleasure.  She  was 
young  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  delights  of 
anticipation,  and  she  had  a  good  deal  to 
anticipate  that  day. 

*'  Father,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  I  have  to 
do  some  shopping  this  afternoon.  Won't 
you  start  your  lioHday  now,  and  come  with 
me  ?  We  can  go  to  tea  at  the  Stores  or  in 
Marcy's.     Do  ! " 

Willis  paused  a  moment  before  replying. 
He  would  have  liked  to  go ;  he  yearned  to 
consent.  But — well,  there  was  some  other 
occupation  before  him,  some  job  that  must 
be  done,  to  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
since  Belton  left. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "if  it  was  only 
possible,  it  would  be  heavenly.  But  it's  just 
impossible  to-day.  I  have  to  make  an 
important  call.  I'm  not  going  to  work.  I 
shall  start  my  holiday.  But  I'll  come 
to-morrow,  not  to-day." 

He  put  his  arm  over  her  shoulder  as  he 
passed  her  chair  and  gently  patted  her  hand. 
"  Shop,  and  be  thankful !  " 

He  passed  out  smiling,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  door  of  the  studio  closed  on  him 
that  his  face  straightened — straightened  into 
tense,  taut  lines.  He  had,  as  he  had  said, 
something  to  do  that  must  be  done. 

He  left  the  house  a  short  time  after 
Marian  had  departed,  and  w^ent  to  the 
speciahst  whom  he  had  consulted  previously. 
The  same  bland  and  seemingly  capable  face 
met  him  when  he  was  at  last  admitted,  and 
the  same  ceremony — which  he  dreaded — was 
performed. 

"My  dear  sir,  I  regret  to  say  I  find  no 
improvement.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  which 
support  an  earlier  cessation  than  I  had 
anticipated.  But  you  will  not  lose  your 
eyesight.  Of  that  I  am  certain.  So  be 
assured." 

"  But  all  my  sense  of  colour  will  be  gone." 

Willis's  voice  sounded  to  himself  dry  and 
harsh. 

The  great  man  put  his  fingers  together 
and  smiled  as  if  to  reassure. 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  You  must 
be  prepared  for  that.  You  were  probably 
prepared  for  that  from  your  previous  visit. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  alarm.  Of  course, 
I  can't  presume  to  enter  into  your  world  of 
art,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  colour  alone  just  now." 


"  No  chance  of  a  change  ?  " 

The  specialist  pursed  his  lips  ;  he  had  had 
to  say  this  sort  of  thing  to  so  many  patients, 
and  he  thought  he  just  knew  how  to  do  it. 

"  We  are  not  infallible,  but  I  think  not. 
You  will  always  have  your  sight,  though 
deteriorated.  I  should  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  it,  Mr.  Willis.  It  might  have  been  so 
much  worse." 

Worse  !  Yes,  it  might  have  been  worse, 
Willis  admitted,  as  he  returned  home.  He 
might  have  been  condemned  to  al)solnte 
blindness.  He  shuddered.  It  wasn't  so 
bad  as  that,  so  far  as  the  verdict  went,  but 
the  practical  results  were  identical.  He 
would  have  to  abandon  painting  ;  that  was 
the  prime  fact  to  face.  And  with  that 
enforced  surrender  went  his  means  of 
livelihood.  If  be  had  been  condemned  to 
blindness,  he  would  not  have  consented  to 
live.  He  had  been  condemned  to  helpless- 
ness, and  now There  was  a  great  deal 

to  be  thought  of.  He  had,  indeed,  spent  the 
last  six  months  in  thinking  and  hoping. 
He  could  hope  no  longer,  but  he  could, 
and  must,  double  his  thinking.  It  was 
black  thinking. 

When  he  got  home,  it  was  nearly  five 
o'clock,  and  he  had  expected  Marian  to  meet 
him.  But  she  was  still  absent,  and  he  felt  a 
pang.  She  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  of 
her  mother,  and  he  loved  her,  not  only  for 
her  own  sake,  but  because  of  her  mother. 
To  have  her  there  was,  in  a  way  he  did  not 
quite  understand,  also  to  have  her  mother, 
whom  he  had  loved  so  greatly.  He  seated 
himself  before  the  fire  in  meditation,  and, 
after  a  long  pause,  moved  suddenly  round  and 
faced  his  easel.  His  face,  of  a  good  natural 
colour,  blanched  instantly,  and  lie  stared  as 
at  some  horror  visible  only  to  himself. 

Marian  was  his  trouble.  He  had  never 
managed  to  make  much  money ;  they  had 
always  kept  what  is  called  a  good  house,  and 
he  had  enjoyed  spending  his  income  on  her, 
clothing  her  gracefully,  giving  her  holidays, 
and  introducing  her  young  and  eager  spirit 
to  life.  He  had  run  within  his  limits,  bnt 
with  a  very  narrow  margin,  and  he  had 
saved  nothing.  What  he  had  done  was  to 
insure  his  life  heavily,  so  that  Marian  should 
not  be  left  penniless  in  the  event  of  1^^ 
death.  He  had  large  premiums  to  paj-- 
premiums  out  of  proportion  to  his  income. 
That  Hability  must  now  be  faced.  How  was 
he  to  contrive  to  pay  ?  How  was  that  dram 
upon  his  resources  to  be  met  when  ln^ 
resources  were  even  now^  in  process  or 
exhaustion  ? 
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The  remnant  of  the  afternoon  passed  for 
him  in  a  mist  of  pain  and  trouble.  He  was 
hardly  aware  that  he  was  before  the  fire,  and 
that  the  big  black  cat,  showing  the  infirmities 
of  age,  had  stolen  in  from  the  dining-room 
and  was  curled  up  on  a  rug.  It  had  always 
been  "easy  come,  easy  go,"  with  him, 
and  it  was  bitter  to  reflect  that  he  might 
have  prepared  for  this  day  if  he  had  been 
less  extravagant.  He  had  reflected  a  lot  so 
often  before  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
so  wearily.  What  was  the  use  of  reflection, 
of  regret,  of  remorse  ?  Nothing  could 
retrieve  the  past  and  enable  him  to  live  over 
again.  He  stirred,  braced  himself,  and  faced 
his  facts. 

He  had  only  a  few  pounds  in  the  bank, 
and  he  had  extensive  debts  which  he  had 
regarded  as  covered  by  his  work  of  the 
winter.  But  now  that  expectation  had  broken 
down.  He  had  not  been  aware  how  tragic 
was  the  condition  of  his  sight,  and  he  had 
hoped.  But  now  the  pictures  were  worthless. 
Belton's  visit  told  him  that.  He  had  not 
begun  to  fail — he  had  failed.  He  made 
elaborate  calculations,  drawing  up  a  small 
table  to  his  chair.  As  he  did  so,  he  found 
himself  speculating  as  to  the  value  of  the 
table,  which  was  of  satin  wood.  He  laughed 
grimly.  He  must  henceforth  go  about 
appraising  all  the  furniture  in  his  room. 
What  would  this  fetch  ?  What  price  could 
be  expected  for  that  ?  He  saw  before  him 
the  prospect  of  the  sale  of  effects  which 
must  ensue  upon  bankruptcy. 

He  pencilled  his  figures  on  paper — the 
amount  of  his  debts,  the  chances  of  selling 
some  pictures  in  reserve,  and  the  estimated 
prices.  And,  when  it  was  all  done,  it  had 
a  sorry  look.  He  went  over  it  again, 
eadeavouring  to  give  the  sheet  a  favourable 
twist  for  the  sake  of  his  own  encouragement. 
And  still  the  effect  was  depressing.  He 
remembered  now,  with  a  start,  that  his 
insurance  premiums  were  due  within  a  fort- 
night, and  he  added  the  amount  to  the  mass 
of  debts.  The  last  item  seemed  huge.  Of 
course,  he  could  borrow  that  somewhere,  if 
only  for  a  short  time.  But  how  was  he  to 
repay  it  ?  There  was  only  one  way — the 
I'elease  of  the  insurance  benefits. 

He  came  jip  to  that  idea  as  he  had  come 
np  to  it  in  fancy  before,  but  now  the 
''Atmosphere  about  him  was  different.  He 
breathed  of  it  heavily,  and  his  heart  was 
^ead.     Had  it  come  to  that  ? 

Once  more  he  made  calculations  carefully, 
^s  one  on  whom  a  grave  obligation  is  laid. 
J- he  sum  for  which  he   was   insured   was 


sufficient  to  discharge  all  his  debts  and  leave 
a  considerable  margin  for  Marian.  He 
estimated  that  she  would  have  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  the  event  of  his  death.  As 
he  studied  the  figures,  he  grew  more  cheerful ; 
it  was  almost  as  if  his  worries  were  at  an  end, 
and  relief  was  in  sight — all  debt  cleared  off, 
and  Marian  with  a  small  income  adequate 
to  keep  her  above  want.  She  could  find  a 
home  here  or  there,  but  be  independent  of 
friends.  Friends  were  a  good  stick,  but  a 
bad  crutch.     There  was  Mrs.  Verney. 

He  mused  ...  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  the  account  was  black.  He  would 
fail.  He  would  be  able  to  borrow  for  a 
time  from  kindly  friends,  but  in  the  end 
he  would  fail — go  under.  And  in  that 
fatal  failure  must  inevitably  go  his  insurance 
policy.  It  would  fetch  its  price  among  the 
assets  of  his  estate.     And  what  then  ? 

Marian  and  he  were  paupers,  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  friendly  folk,  drifting 
aimlessly,  hopelessly  .  .  .  Marian  might 
get  a  position  as  companion,  as  governess,  as 
nursemaid  !  He  laughed.  To  think  that 
he  had  brought  her  up  in  such  comfort,  with 
such  indulgence,  surrounded  by  his  love,  to 
dump  her  down  on  that ! 

Marian,  of  course,  might  marry.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  who  have  fought  fiercely 
for  the  principle  that  marriage  for  women 
must  never  be  a  livelihood,  but  a  sacred  tie 
of  affection.  Marian  had  been  heart-whole 
always,  and  that  was  not  a  counter  in  the 
game.     He  thanked  God  for  that  at  least. 

He  awoke  from  a  sleep  into  which  his 
tired  brain  had  lured  him — awoke  with  a 
vision  before  his  eyes.  The  firelight  was 
still  bright,  and  one  of  the  electric  lights 
had  been  switched  on.  In  the  gloaming 
thus  created  he  saw  his  daughter.  She  was 
dressed  for  her  party,  and  looked  exquisite — 
a  thing  of  grace  and  vitality  and  spiritual 
fire.  In  the  recognition  he  smiled  up 
at  her. 

"  Are  you  going,  dear  ?  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late.     I  must  have  dozed." 

"  Yes,  father.  Mrs.  Yerney  will  be  here 
almost  at  once.  Do  you  like  my  dress  ? 
This  is  the  one  I  got  out  of  your  last 
picture.     You  remember." 

He  remembered,  and  he  remembered  also 
that  never  again  would  he  be  able  to  allocate 
to  her  a  picture  for  "  dress  allowance." 

"  By  George,"  he  said,  "  you  do  look 
smart — as  pretty  as  a  picture  !  "  He  winced 
at  the  word,  and  stopped. 

"Why,  here's  Paul !  "  said  Marian,  stooping 
to  stroke  the  black  cat. 

2  u 
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The  cat  turned  his  head  at  the  voice  and 
stared,  but  he  did  not  see  the  hand ;  he 
purred,  and,  rising,  tried  to  brush  himself 
against  the  hand,  but  fell  short  by  some 
inches. 

"He  is  getting  old,"  said  Marian. 

"Yes,  it  is  his  eyes— they  are  going 
blind,"  he  answered,  and  some  hoarseness 
was  in  his  throat.  "  I'm  afraid  he  must 
go,  my  dear.*" 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so,  father  ?  "  she  asked 
pitifully.   "And  we  have  had  him  so  long  !  " 

"  Miller  had  a  dog,"  he  said.  "  Do  you 
remember  the  old  terrier  ?  He  was  much 
attached  to  it — they  were  inseparable.  But 
he  lost  his  sight— just  one  eye ;  then  the 
other  dimmed.  He  was  advised  to  destroy 
him  painlessly,  for  it  is  a  painless  process 
when  properly  done.  He  refused.  There 
was,  however,  a  greater  tragedy  for  him. 
The  poor  creature  wandered  into  the  streets, 
got  into  the  way  of  a  carriage,  stumbled  out 
of  it,  and  ran  under  the  wheels  of  a  car 
which  he  couldn't  see.     He  was  mangled." 

Willis  spoke  slowly,  deliberately,  his  eyes 
dwelling  on  the  cat,  which  had  resumed  his 
seat,  and  was  blinking  at  the  blaze  of  fire 
he  determined  faintly. 

Marian  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain. 
"  It    is    all    so    dreadful,    this    suffering 

when ■"     She  had   been  going   to  add 

"w^hen  there  is  so  much  pleasure  in  life," 
but  she  stopped.  Her  father  was  still 
looking  at  the  cat. 

"  It  would  be  better,"  he  said,  "  wiser  and 
more  merciful.  There  is  a  quite  painless 
means,  and  I  think  it  must  be  used."  He 
straightened  himself  suddenly  and  smiled  at 
her  reassuringly.  "  Don't  worry.  We  won't 
decide  yet ;  in  fact,  nothing  shall  be  done 
without  your  consent."  He  rose  and  pointed 
to  the  corner  cupboard.  "  I  have  some 
poison  in  there,  but  we  will  see." 

"  Oh,  father,  you  keep  it  wifch  your  toddy 
glass  ! "  exclaimed  the  gir],  in  horror. 

"Why,  yes — it's  easily  distinguishable," 
he  said,  smiling.  "  Now  let  me  look  at  you 
again.  Come,  it's  fine.  Is  that  the  bell? 
No,  I  won't  come  out.  Kiss  me  good-bye, 
dear.  Commend  me  to  Mrs.  Verney.  Be 
happy  and  worry  about  nothing." 

He  went  as  far  as  the  dividing  doors  with 
her,  and  watched  her  pass  through  the 
dining-room  towards  the  hall,  where  Mrs. 
Yerney  awaited  her.  She  walked,  a  thing 
of  light  and  beauty.  The  door  clanged  on 
the  street,  and  he  went  back  to  his  seat 
by  the  fire.  It  was  odd  that  poor  Paul 
should    have    opened    the    way    for    him. 


Now  the  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  its 
perfection.  There  should  not  be  a  hitch  in 
it.  What  was  intended  for  Paul  would  bv 
misadventure  be  taken  by  himself.  Two 
glasses  must  stand  upon  the  table  by  his 
side.  Evidence  at  the  inquest — ah,  if  he 
could  have  left  Marian  out ! — would  make 
it  clear  that  the  poison  had  been  bought  for 
the  blind  cat.  There  was  the  carelessness 
about  the  bottles  in  the  cupboard  remarked 
on  by  his  daughter. 

Yes,  the  tracks  would  thus  be  covered  up, 
and  the  way  was  open.  It  would  be  a  sharp 
blow  for  Marian,  but  the  effect  would  soon 
pass,  and  she  would  in  the  future  be  safe 
from  all  sordid  worries.  It  was  thus  that 
he  made  his  preparations.  He  rose  and 
went  out. 

Something  in  him  withheld  him  from  his 
purchase  at  the  chemists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  fallen  dark  by  now,  and  the 
lamps  lit  up  the  streets  pleasantly.  He 
recalled  a  picture  he  had  painted  of  a  lamp- 
lit  street  with  the  reflections  from  the  wet 
pavements.  It  had  been  very  successful, 
and  had  received  very  friendly  notice.  But 
those  days  belonged  to  another  world — 
another  life.  He  hardly  believed  that  he 
regretted  it.  There  seemed  no  pain  in 
looking  back,  for  he  was  on  a  terrible  brink, 
but  his  mind  was  taken  up  with  that 
resolution.  He  had  walked  quite  two  miles 
ere  he  entered  a  shop,  and  went  casually 
through  the  usual  formalities  enforced  in 
the  sale  of  poisons.  He  put  the  bottle  in 
an  inside  pocket,  and  began  to  retrace  his 
steps.  The  darkness  seemed  to  hang  more 
heavily  now,  the  lights  to  have  less  power. 
A  motor  ambulance  went  by  slowly,  and 
another  followed.  He  was  in  a  street  that 
stretched  dismally  towards  mean  places,  but 
he  did  not  mind.  In  a  reverie  he  moved 
on,  filled  with  strange  thoughts  and  curious 
speculations.  He  was  aware  now  that 
someone  was  addressing  him. 

"  Would  you  give  a  hand,  sir  ?  We're 
short." 

He  took  in  a  scene  upon  which  he  had 
happened. 

A  group  of  spectators  surrounded  a  number 
of  men  in  uniform,  who  were  bearing 
stretchers.  They  came  from  the  ambulances 
before  the  doors  of  what  looked  like  a 
hospital.     Someone  was  speaking  to  him. 

"  Be  as  careful  as  you  can,  and  don  t 
stumble.     This  is  a  special  case." 

Mechanically  Willis  took  hold  of  the 
handle,  and  the  stretcher-bearers  slowly 
mounted  the  steps  and  entered  the  hospital 
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doors.  They  passed  down  a  passage  into 
a  ward,  and  came  to  a  halt.  The  ward  was  a 
blaze  of  light. 

The  man  on  the  stretcher  was  looking 
up,  and  he  caught  Willis's  eye,  and  grinned 
weakly.  Willis  smiled  back  and  turned 
away.  The  young  man  who  had  requisitioned 
his  services  w^as  by  him. 

"  Thanks,  awi'ully,"  he  said.  "  Poor 
beggar  !     It's  no  go." 

"  Can  I— can  I  help  ?  "  Willis  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "We're  short- 
handed,  as  I  said,  and  we've  two  score  of 
cases  more  to  come.  Landed  this  afternoon. 
Come  aloDg,  then." 

Willis  worked  for  an  hour,  and  in  the 
moments  of  rest  talked  with  his  companions. 
Their  talk  was  of  wounds,  of  bloody  things, 
of  terrible  operations.  Life  seemed  to  have 
been  laid  open  in  one  huge  gash.  A  savour 
of  what  it  all  meant  in  pain,  in  suffering,  in 
heroism,  in  stoical  endurance,  came  to  him. 
It  had  all  been  so  distant  before— something 
read  in  a  newspaper. 

"This  man,"  said  his  friend,  "ought  to 
have  been  blown  to  pieces,  but  was  only  half 
finished.  He'll  recover,  but  will  be  a  human 
wreck,  a  caricature — no  jaw,  no  ears,  no " 

Some  bearers  set  down  a  stretcher  near 
him,  and  the  occupant  wriggled  over.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  five-and- twenty,  fair- 
haired  and  blue-eyed.  Both  arms  and  one 
leg  were  missing. 

Willis  drew  in  his  breath  with  an  intake 
of  dread  and  pity.  The  wounded  man  said 
something  hoarsely,  and  the  young  doctor 
bent  over  and  set  a  cigarette  between  his 
lips  and  lighted  it.  The  armless  youth 
drew  in  the  smoke  with  satisfaction.  He 
looked  at  Willis,  and  Willis  was  amazed  to 
see  him  wink  at  him.     Good  Heavens  ! 

"Well,  I'm  awfully  obliged,"  said  the 
young  doctor.  "  You've  been  no  end  useful. 
Whisky  and  soda  ?  "  They  were  in  a  snug 
surgery,  and  enjoying  a  temporary  rest. 
The  young  man  stretched  his  legs  as  he 
sipped  from  his  glass.  "Lucky,"  said  he 
reminiscently,  "that  you  didn't  go  over  at 
that  step.    You  missed  it,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Willis  hesitated.  "  I'm  afraid  I 
ought  not  to  have  helped.  It  was  risky. 
My  eyes " 

He  had  forgotten  his  eyes,  but  now  the 
memory  returned. 

"  Sorry.  Some  trouble  ?  You  should  see 
oiir  man.  Craven." 

"I  have  seen  Sir  Edward  Beall." 

I  he  young  medico  pursed  up  his  hps  and 
"iadeaface.  i'  f  f 


"  But  I  should  say- 


Oh,  well,  it  ain't 
etiquette  for  a  dog  to  eat  dog.  Only,  if  I 
were  w^anting  good  advice,  I'd  knock  on  the 
younger  generation's  door.  That's  colossal 
conceit,  isn't  it  ?  Anyway,  Craven's  the  limit 
in  eyes." 

A  recollection  of  this  talk  came  to  Willis 
as  he  re-entered  his  studio.  He  had  not 
thought  of  it  all  the  way  home.  He  had 
been  absorbed  by  other  things — things  which 
seemed  to  be  creating  a  new  atmosphere 
about  him,  things  which  were  making 
a  revolution  in  his  soul.  He  had  seen 
courage,  fearless  courage,  cheerfulness,  and 
resignation. 

He  thought  of  the  limbless  man,  a  mere 
torso  of  humanity.  What  was  before  him 
all  the  years  of  his  now  young  life  ?  Yet 
he  smoked  a  cigarette  and  winked.  On  the 
pivot  of  his  disturbed  emotions  Willis  swung 
round  and  faced  himself.  What  had  he 
been  contemplating,  he  with  the  glorious 
power  of  independent  locomotion,  wdth  his 
hands,  his  legs,  all  the  organs  of  his  body 

intact,  save Oh,  what  a  little  matter 

were  the  eyes  in  the  light  of  what  he  had 
witnessed  at  the  hospital ! 

Surely  it  behoved  man  to  display  that 
greatness  of  spirit  which  he  had  seen.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  the  spirit.  It  was  a 
disproof  and  rout  of  materialism.  He 
glowed  with  the  thought  of  it — glowed 
despite  the  bloody  and  terrible  sights  his 
eyes  had  passed  in  review.  He  sat  down 
before  the  fire  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
This  was  not  the  same  man  who  had  gone 
forth — how  long  ago  was  it  ? — on  a  dread 
errand,  with  his  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground 
and  dust  and  ashes.  He  looked  heavenward 
now,  and  saw  clearly.  He  was  transfigured 
by  the  suffering  he  had  seen.  He  took 
the  bottle  from  his  pocket  and  emptied  the 
contents  down  a  washing-basin  which  stood 
against  the  wall.  He  broke  the  vial  in 
pieces  on  the  kerb  of  his  hearth,  and  threw 
them  into  the  tire.  There  was  a  little  leap 
of  flame.  He  lay  back  comfortably  in  his 
chair  and  pondered.  .  .  . 

What  was  it  the  young  doctor  had  said  ? 
He  had,  without  speech,  deprecated  Sir 
Edward  Beall  as  an  old  fogey,  and  had 
named  a  rising  man  of  his  own  hospital. 
Was  it  possible  that  there  was  still  hope  ? 
He  thrilled  a  little  at  the  idea,  but  that 
thrill  was  taken  up  and  lost  by  emerging 
into  a  kind  of  warm,  spiritual  ecstasy.  He 
knew  his  duty,  he  knew  his  privilege,  and  he 
rejoiced. 

The  door  of  the  studio  was  thrown  open, 
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and  a  blaze  of  light  entered.  He  rose, 
expecting  his  daughter,  but  it  was  Mrs. 
Verne  J  who  reached  him  first. 

'*  I  had  to  call  because  of  the  news.  You 
will  saj  it  is  mj  fault.  It  is.  I  glory  in  it. 
Marian !  " 

Willis  walked  about  him,  bewildered. 
There  was  Mrs.  Verney,  with  her  friendly, 
impulsive  manner.  There  was  Marian, 
hanging,  as  it  seemed,  reluctant,  almost 
shamefaced,  in  the  background,  and  there 
was  a  young  man  in  uniform,  who  also 
hung  back. 

"Now,  Jack,  I  thought  you  faced 
the  enemy  with  courage  ? "  Mrs.  Verney 
challenged  him  boisterously,  and  the  young 
man  came  forward,  obviously  embarrassed, 
and  laughing  awkwardly. 

"  I'm  sorry,  sir.  It's  all  my  cousin's  fault. 
I  intended  to  have  come  to-morrow." 

Who  was  this  ?  Willis  began  to  recognise 
him  as  a  Captain  Eversley,  whom  he  had 
met  twice  in  Mrs.  Verney's  society.  But 
what  was  he  talking  of  ? 

"You    see,    it    had    to    come    quickly. 

Marian "    He  laughed  again,  and  looked 

at  her.  "  I  hope  we've  not  been  precipitate, 
sir,  but  I  hadn't  a  long  leave,  you  see. 
Marian " 

Willis  understood  now,  though  his  mind 
was  still  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

"You  mean Marian,  what  does  it 


mean  ?  "  His  voice  was  soft  and  charged 
with  affection.  "  Are  you  a  thief,  sir  ? 
Marian " 

She  came  forward  with  a  little  rush  and 
put  her  arms  about  him. 

"  It's  true,"  she  whispered.  "  We  arranged 
it  to-night.  Mrs.  Verney  helped.  Do  you 
mind,  dear  ?  " 

He  patted  her  head  gently.  Marian  had 
said  never  a  word.  He  had  had  no  inkling 
of   this.     He  had  been  afraid  for  Marian, 

and  now He  got  one  hand  free  and 

held  it  out  to  Captain  Eversley. 

"I  think  you  are  an  impudent  burglar," 
he  said,  "to  break  into  a  man's  home  and 
take  his  most  valued  possession.  But  you 
find  me  in  a  forgiving  mood." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Jack  Eversley  laughed. 
"  It  wanted  some  courage  to-night,  but  I'm 
glad  I  came." 

Mrs.  Verney  was  plainly  in  great  spirits. 
She  regarded  herself  as  the  organiser  of  this 
desirable  match.  There  was  a  glass  of  wine 
to  be  drunk.  Willis  insisted,  and,  busthng 
about  the  studio,  he  disturbed  the  stolid 
equanimity  of  the  black  cat,  which  rose, 
stretched  himself,  and  moved  silently  away 
in  disgust. 

"Marian,"  said  her  father  softly,  "you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Paul  need  not 
go.  He  shall  live  out  his  hfe  and  be 
cared  for." 


FLANDERS    WOODS. 


pjNQLAND'S  woods  are  green  to«day; 
*-^    Every  day  and  all  day  long 
in  among  the  trees  do  stray 

The  birds'  song  and  the  winds'  song. 

Last  year's  leaves  beneath  our  feet 
Light  do  sigh  and  soft  do  stir. 

As  if  they  kept  remembrance  sweet 
Of  dead  young  lovers  walking  there. 

In  Flanders  woods,  on  hurrying  wings, 
Every  day  and  all  day  long, 

The  questing  bullet  flies  and  sings 
Thin  and  shrill  his  bridal  song. 


All  the  summer  leaves  are  brown, 
And  all  the  boughs  of  summer  bare, 

And  many  a  gallant  lad  lies  down 
With  glory  for  his  sweetheart  there, 

C.    FOX   SMITH. 


THE  HOUSE-PARTY 
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T  sometimes  happened 
that  the  Hon.  Dicky 
Baird  had  what  he 
was  pleased  to 
call  the  "  colossal 
hump."  This  might 
be  caused  bj  various 
reasons,  according 
to  the  time  of  year. 
Possibly  a  cow  or 
a  bullock,  having 
managed  to  get  into  the  mud,  instead  of 
trying  to  help  itself,  or  w^ait  until  someone 
came  along  to  lend  a  hand,  had  quietly 
lain  down  in  the  mud  and  died.  Possibly 
the  young  tobacco  plants,  planted  out  for  the 
second  time,  had  again  been  destroyed  by 
cut-worm,  or  the  young  mealies  by  caterpillars. 
Possibly  the  crows  had  polished  off  his  last 
brood  of  chickens.  "Swallowed  them  one 
by  one,  just  as  if  they  were  oysters,"  he  had 
described  the  last  demolished  brood.  Or 
perhaps  a  more  or  less  polite  note  had 
arrived  from  a  neighbour,  stating  that 
about  tliirty  head  of  his  cattle  had  strayed 
on  to  the  neighbour's  farm  and  done  a  trifle 
of  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  damage. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the  War. 
♦Tust  as  long  as  ever  it  lasted,  Dicky  would 
be  prone  to  his  "  colossal  hump,"  because  he 
was  not  there.  Try  which  way  he  would, 
he  could  find  no  chance  to  get  to  the  Front. 
The  fact  that  his  three  brothers  were  all 
with  the  Forces  made  his  father  obdurate 
Hs  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and,  having 
provided  Dicky  with  the  capital  to  start 
farming,  he  refused  to  countenance  his 
leaving  his  farm.  To  leave  it  without  a 
^T^anager  was  to  throw  away  the  work  of 
.years,  and  probably  lose  all  that  was  invested 
'^^  it.  To  procure  a  manager,  with  no  money 
^^  pay  him,  was  beyond  even  Dicky's  fertile 
bram.  So,  for  the  present,  he  had  to  worry 
along  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  upheld  by 
^'ague  hopes  that  fugitive  Germans  from 
the  south-west  and  fugitive  Germans  from 
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the  east  might  meet  on  his  doorstep,  or  the 
place  where  one  should  be,  and  give  him  a 
chance  for  undying  fame  by  his  heroic 
slaughter  of  the  Huns— "  Sausages,"  Dicky 
always  called  them— no  matter  what  sort 
of  a  mangled  corpse  was  left  of  himself  in 
the  end. 

Young  O'Meath  was  in  something  the 
same  plight.  He,  too,  longed  to  leave  the 
vague  indifference  of  Rhodesia's  wide 
horizons,  and  enter  the  arena  of  European 
stress.  But  the  irritating  barrier  of  varicose 
veins  was  added  to  his  difficulties  of  leaving 
his  farm,  and  he  could  only  try  to  possess 
his  soul  in  patience  as  best  he  might.  But 
they  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  together 
through  those  harassing  months  of 
inadequate,  sparse  news,  buoying  each  other 
with  the  hope  that  presently  something 
would  turn  up,  and  they  might  yet  be 
striking  their  blow  with  the  rest. 

It  was  after  a  budget  of  disappointing 
news  in  the  weekly  mail-bag  that  Dicky 
went  over  to  young  O'Meath's  one  Saturday 
afternoon  and  said  :  "  Let's  go  to 
Henderson's  for  the  week  -  end.  I'm 
thundering  well  fed  up  with  the  blooming 
farm  and  the  blooming  niggers  and  the 
blooming  Company.  I  feel,  if  I  could  get 
to  Europe  now,  I  could  jolly  w^ell  make  a 
present  of  Rhodesia  to  the  first  Sausage  who 
came  along  and  wanted  it." 

Young  O'Meath  was  busy  trying  to  make 
a  water-cart  out  of  an  old  petrol  tank  he  had 
"  sneaked  "  from  a  temporarily  disused  mine, 
and  a  pair  of  old  bicycle  wheels. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  Company 
just  now  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  look  at  the  tobacco  mess  up.  All 
for  want  of  a  business  man  at  the  head. 
And  now,  on  the  top  of  it,  there  is  talk  of 
raising  the  railway  freights.  As  if  they 
weren't  prohibitive  already  !  Jove,  I  wish 
this  railway  were  in  Ireland  !  They'd  know 
what  to  do  with  some  of  the  officials  there. 
Treating  the  settlers  as  if  they  were  dirt, 
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indeed.      A  nice,  successful  colony  it  would 
be  without  us  !  " 

Young  O'Meath  stopped  wrestling  with 
his  wheels,  which  seemed  to  have  a  determined 
tendency  to  face  in  different  directions,  and, 
pushing  his  hat  far  back  on  his  head,  stood 
up  and  ran  his  lingers  through  Lis  hair. 

"I'm  tired  of  the  old  railway,"  he  said. 
"  Of  course,  it  is  our  misfortune  that  no 
sufficiently  notable  colonist  happens  to  use 
our  siding.  If  he  did,  we  should  doubtless 
get  a  little  attention,  whether  it  suited  the 
rest  of  the  country  or  not.  As  it  is,  I 
expect  we'll  get  treated  like  dirt,  as  you  call 
it,  until  our  turn  comes.     And  then " 

*•  Well,  will  you  come  to  Henderson's  ?  I 
haven't  seen  Mrs.  Henderson  since  the 
Defence  Meeting." 

O'Meath  agreed,  and  a  general  scrimmaging 
followed  to  find  sufficiently  respectable 
garments  to  go  in,  during  w^hich  a  vocabulary, 
remarkable  at  any  time,  excelled  itself  in 
epithets  of  the  cook-boy  and  house-boy, 
who  had  apparently  annexed  ties,  socks,  and 
shirts  wholesale. 

But,  in  the  end,  odds  and  ends  of  garments 
turned  up,  and  he  was  sufficiently  presentable 
to  start  off,  though  a  last  delay  followed 
w  lile  a  few  pieces  of  string  w^ere  renewed  on 
Dicky's  harness,  and  loose  ends  fixed  to 
counterparts,  where  they  could  be  guessed  at. 
Then  the  two  mules  were  shouted  into  a 
jog-trot,  with  a  little  help  from  sticks,  which 
apparently  fell  on  leather  backs  like  harmless 
flies,  and  the  dilapidated  vehicle  set  off 
along  a  veldt  track,  with  its  two  occupants 
still  a  little  glum. 

And  then,  as  is  often  the  case,  Khodesia 
took  pity  on  them.  Suddenly,  through  some 
trees,  O'Meath  beheld  a  large  reed  buck, 
apparently  standing  in  a  listening  attitude, 
but  not  at  the  moment  taking  any  notice  of 
them  and  their  conveyance. 

"  Great  Scott,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  doesn't 
it  move  ?     Is  it  a  reed  buck  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Look  slippy.  Mrs. 
Henderson  will  be  sure  to  want  meat  for 
the  larder." 

The  next  second  O'Meath  was  out  in  the 
grass,  kneeling  to  take  a  careful  aim,  while 
Dicky  could  scarcely  contain  himself  for 
excitement.  But  even  as  he  drew  the  trigger, 
the  buck  suddenly  threw  up  his  head  and 
sprang  forward,  without  waiting  to  be  scared 
by  the  report. 

"Jove,"  said  young  O'Meath,  "that's 
funny  !  What  startled  him  ?  "  And  he  set 
off  at  a  quick  w^alk  towards  the  spot  where 
the  buck  had  stood. 


Dicky  stood  up  in  his  cart  and  looked  all 
round  wdth  puzzled  eyes.  And  almost  at 
the  same  moment  there  was  a  sharp  crackling 
of  twigs  close  beside  him,  and  his  mules 
swerved  so  violently  that  he  nearly  fell  head 
first  on  top  of  them,  as  two  savage-looking 
wild  dogs  swept  towards  them,  nosing  the 
ground  as  they  ran. 

Immediately  they  saw  Dicky  they  stopped 
stock  still,  showing  their  fangs  with  an  angry 
snarl,  w^hile  their  enormous  flat  ears,  shaped 
something  like  saucers,  stood  upright  on 
their  heads. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Dicky  snatched 
up  his  rifle  with  one  hand,  while  he  tried 
to  steady  the  mules  wdth  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  shouted  to  O'Meath — 

"  Look  out,  there  !  Look  out !  Wild 
dogs ! " 

The  dogs  decided  to  make  a  dash  for 
safety,  and,  breaking  into  a  gallop,  swerved 
away  from  Dicky,  only  to  encounter  O'Meath 
running  back  again.  The  latter,  his  rifle 
already  cocked,  fired  a  brilliant  shot  that 
knocked  the  foremost  rolling  over  and  over. 
The  second  dog  leapt  the  body  of  his 
companion  and  swerved  to  the  left,  in 
Dicky's  direction.  This  was  too  much  for 
Dicky's  racing  pulses,  and,  leaping  hghtly 
from  his  cart,  he  left  the  mules  to  look  after 
themselves,  and,  resting  his  rifle  against  a 
tree,  took  careful  aim.  The  first  shot  was 
too  high,  the  second  threw  the  dust  up  just 
under  the  long,  lean  body,  and  the  third 
one  rolled  him  over  as  dead  as  his  companion. 
It  was  as  pretty  a  bit  of  sport  as  they  could 
choose,  with  the  added  joy  of  the  riddance 
of  two  brutes  W'hich  were  a  curse  to  the 
country.  For  wild  dogs,  all  muscle  and 
leanness,  chase  buck  from  morning  till  night 
with  merciless  persistence,  until  the  poor 
buck  is  done  to  a  standstill,  and  has  no  fight 
left,  then  they  tear  him  in  pieces. 

When  the  two  sportsmen — suddenly,  as 
is  Rhodesia's  way,  metamorphosed  into  two 
happy  school-boys — at  last  got  through  their 
exclamations  of  joy,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mules,  they  were  nowhere  in 
sight. 

"Well,  you  must  be  a  crass  idiot — -" 
O'Meath  began,  but  Dicky  stopped  him. 

"  They  won't  get  far,''  he  said.  "  I  bet 
they're  hung  up  against  a  tree  within  a 
hundred  yards." 

And  so  they  were,  with  the  wheel  jammed, 
and  part  of  the  harness  off  one  of  them, 
entangled  round  its  feet.  But  Dicky  always 
carried  string  for  such  emergencies,  and  he 
soon  had  things  righted  again  ;  and  after 


'*  Suddenly  he  saw  the  tears  rolling  down  her  face  with  her  efforts  to  stifle  her  amusement 

and  he  collapsed  likewise." 
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carefully  depositing  the  dogs  where  natives 
could  come  and  find  them  for  burial,  they 
went  on  their  way  light-heartedly. 

A  duyker,  neatly  shot  by  O'Meath, 
completed  their  satisfaction  ;  and  by  the 
time  they  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Henderson's,  to 
gladden  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of  something 
for  her  larder,  the  "  colossal  hump "  had 
entirely  vanished,  and  wars,  railways,  and 
pests  were  mere  incidents  to  ruffle  the  lives 
of  happy-go-lucky  colonists. 

The  week-end  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
and  early  on  Monday  morning  O'Meath 
accepted  the  chance  offer  of  a  lift  to  town, 
from  a  man  passing,  leaving  Dicky  to  return 
to  his  farm  later.  Thus  it  happened  he  was 
with  Mrs.  Henderson  on  the  verandah  when 
the  horse-boy  brought  a  note  to  her  from 
the  "  Baas,"  who  had  just  received  it  at  the 
stable — 

"  Dear  Henderson  (it  ran), 

"  You  have  often  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  you,  sometime  when  I  was  passing. 
I  am  going  to  take  you  at  your  w^ord,  and 
I  shall  arrive  this  afternoon,  with  my  wife, 
my  wife's  sister,  and  seven  children. 
Hoping  we  shall  not  be  too  many  for  you. 
"  Yours, 

"S.    SWABEY." 

Mrs.  Henderson  read  it  and  gave  a  gasp. 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  inquired,  and 
stared  blankly  at  the  boy,  who  stared  blankly 
back  with  the  sphinx-like  expression  of  the 
indifferent  native. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  asked  Dicky. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Either  Harry  has 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  or  he  is 
amusing  himself  with  a  very  poor  joke. 
Bead  that."  And  she  handed  him  the 
note. 

Dicky  read  it  and  gave  a  low  whistle. 
Then  he  began  to  laugh.  "  If  you  ask  me,  it 
isn't  either.  S.  Swabey,  whoever  he  may  be, 
intends  to  arrive  here  this  afternoon  to  visit 
you,  bringing  his  wife  and  his  children,  his 
flocks  and  his  herds,  with  him." 

"  But  he  can't,"  Mrs.  Henderson  asserted. 
"  It  must  be  a  joke  !  How  could  ten  people 
suddenly  arrive  for  the  night  ?  " 

Dicky  only  laughed  the  more.  "  You'll  see 
that  about  five  o'clock,  I  expect.  Probably 
they  will  come  in  two  wagons." 

At  that  moment  Henderson  strolled  up, 
with  a  grave  face,  but  an  unmistakable 
twinkle. 

"Is  this  a  joke?"  his  wife  inquired, 
holding  out  the  missive. 

^' Hardly/'  Uepderson  answered.     "Ten 


people  at  a  few  hours'  notice  doesn't  appeal 
to  me  as  much  of  a  joke." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  !  "—irritably. 
"  Has  this  man  Swabey  really  sent  the 
note  ? " 

"He  has  indeed"  —  unable  to  repress 
a  chuckle.  "  Three  grown-ups  and  seven 
children  !     My  hat !  " 

"  And  one  bedroom,  with  two  little  beds 
for  the  lot !  "  chimed  in  Dicky.  "  Oh,  my 
godfathers,  I  must  be  in  at  this  picnic  !  " 

"But  it's  impossible,"  declared  Mrs. 
Henderson.  "  I  couldn't  dream  of  having 
a  crowd  like  that.  I  shall  ride  over  to 
Simpkin's,  and  tell  him  he  is  to  stop  half  the 
cavalcade  there,  and  keep  them  until  morning. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " — turning  upon 
her  husband. 

"  Well,  I  rather  thought  of  killing  a  pig," 
he  remarked  pensively,  and  Dicky  went 
off  into  a  splutter  of  laughter. 

"  How  can  you,  Dicky  ?  "  his  hostess  said 
reproachfully.  "  It's  a  positive  tragedy, 
really,  and  you  do  nothing  but  laugh." 

"  But  the  pigs  are  there  to  be  killed,"  he 
reasoned.  "There's  no  tragedy  about  it. 
I  think  it's  the  most  brilliant  idea  old 
Henderson  has  had  for  a  long  time." 

"  Oh,  you're  worse  than  Harry  !  Are  you 
going  to  stay  and  help  us  through,  anyway  ? " 

"  Stay !  I  should  rather  think  so,  if 
there's  a  square  inch  left  unoccupied.  I 
wouldn't  miss  your  house-party  for  anything 
— no,  not  even  if  I  have  to  sleep  with  the 
seven  children  !  "  And  he  once  more  rocked 
with  laughter. 

"But  they  won't  all  come  here— they 
can't !  Simpkin  must  have  some.  I  shall 
certainly  ride  and  tell  him  to  stop  them." 

'  "  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  pig "  said 

Dicky.  "  Hurry  up,  Henderson,  old  man. 
There'll  be  lots  of  other  things  to  do  before 
they  arrive." 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  capitaou 
hurried  up  to  say  a  big  veldt  fire  was 
approaching  their  boundary,  and  immediately 
they  all  rushed  off  to  fight  it. 

Most  of  the  morning  passed  before  it  was 
mastered,  and  then  a  hot  and  exhausted  trio 
arrived  back  at  the  house,  and  clamoured  for 
refreshments  before  they  felt  able  to  collect 
their  minds  and  continue  their  plans  for  the 
house-party. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  see  about  that  pig, 
said  Henderson  at  last,  "  in  case  these  people 
turn  up.      Have  you  plenty  of  bread  and 
blankets.  Chum  ? " 

"  I've  plenty  for  half  a  do^en.  Simpk?" 
will  h^ye  th§  r^st," 
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"Come  on,  Dicky,  and  help  get  the 
porker,"  Henderson  said.  And  they  went 
out.  A  little  later  they  returned,  bringing 
the  pig  with  them,  in  charge  of  a  native ; 
but  before  any  instructions  could  be  given, 
another  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and  once 
more  the  two  men  raced  off. 

Mrs.  Henderson,  seeing  them  start  off, 
rushed  forward,  calling  out :  "  But,  Harry, 
you  must  see  that  the  pig  is  killed  first. 
Where  is  it  ?  "  And  almost  immediately 
she  fell  head  first  over  it,  as  it  ran  round  the 
dining-room  table  on  an  interesting  voyage 
of  discovery,  having  escaped  its  captor  in 
the  general  excitement.  The  pig  gave  an 
expostulatory  grunt,  and  vanished  into  the 
bedroom,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  picked 
herself  up,  breathing  anathema  upon  pigs 
in  general,  and  somewhat  sweepingly  in- 
cluding her  husband. 

The  house-boy  helped  her  to  hunt  him 
out  again  from  beneath  one  of  the  beds  ; 
but  when  she  instructed  him  to  kill  it,  he 
explained  that  his  caste  forbade  it,  and 
the  best  they  could  do  was  to  shut 
it  into  the  tool-house  until  the  "Boss" 
returned. 

Thus  it  happened  that  at  four  o'clock 
scarcely  any  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  house-party.  The  pig  was  still  unkilled, 
and,  relying  upon  Simpkin  to  detain  the  bulk 
of  the  guests,  the  hostess  had  more  or  less 
let  things  drift.  But  at  four  o'clock,  as  her 
husband  and  Dicky  had  not  returned,  she 
decided  to  canter  across  the  veldt  to  Simpkin's 
farm,  and  make  quite  sure  that  he  kept 
some  of  the  party — in  fact,  as  many  as 
possible. 

But  the  Fates  were  against  her  that  day. 
When  she  reached  Simpkin's  by  the  short 
cut  over  the  veldt,  it  was  to  learn,  to  her 
horror,  that  the  entire  cavalcade  had  already 
been  there,  and  had  gone  gaily  on  their  way 
to^'^'  Highlands  "  by  the  road. 

"But — but  there  weren't  really  ten  of 
them?"  she  gasped. 

^^  "Oh,  quite  that!"  laughed  Simpkin. 
"Two  cartloads,  anywav.  There  looked  to 
be^about  a  hundred  children  !  " 

"  Give  me  some  tea,"  said  the  fair  rider. 

I  feel  ready  to  faint." 

Revived  by  the  tea,  and  faintly  curious,  in 
spite  of  herself,  concerning  the  coming  night, 
she  remounted  to  ride  homewards,  but  sang 
^^\?^^^  lier  shoulder,  as  she  rode  away  :  "  I 
shall  send  eight  or  nine  of  them  back  to  you, 
so  you  had  better  prepare." 

When  she  neared  "Highlands,"  Dicky 
^w  b^r  coming,  and  went   to   meet   her, 


and  she  could  see  he  was  bursting  with 
merriment. 

"  Has  Harry  sent  some  back  to  Simpkin's  ? " 
she  demanded,  as  they  met. 

"  No  fear.  The  pig  got  itself  killed  at 
last,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  now  all 
the  kids,  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  are 
dancing  a  war-dance  round  it,  and  fairly 
wallowing  in  the  mess.  You  never  saw  such 
an  orgy.  Henderson  is  talking  to  papa, 
and  the  ladies  are  spreading  themselves 
generally  all  over  the  house.  I  believe  the 
bread  and  the  butter  are  finished  already, 
for  Henderson  gave  the  kids  a  loaf,  and  your 
house-boy  gave  them  butter  by  the  pound. 
I  left  him  making  tea  in  a  big  kettle,  but 
they  can't  find  nearly  enough  mugs  to  go 
round." 

Mrs.  Henderson  dismounted,  and  they 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  house,  where  the 
first  sight  to  meet  her  eyes  was  the  naked- 
looking  dead  pig  emerging  from  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water,  while  six  radiant  children 
eagerly  followed  every  process  of  preparation, 
the  seventh  being  only  debarred  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  but  six  months  old,  and  at  the 
moment  howling  lustily  for  its  supper.  Two 
tired-looking  women  were  unpacking  things 
for  the  night  in  the  only  spare  bedroom,  and 
her  husband  and  Swabey  were  pushing  the 
tools  aside  in  the  tool-house  to  make  room 
for  ^  a  few  children  on  the  floor.  Chum 
noticed  that  her  husband  carefully  avoided 
meeting  her  eyes,  and  that  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  were  twitching  a  little 
unmanageably,  and  then  she  went  off  to  see 
about  a  meal. 

The  children  were  fed  first,  and,  by  a 
clever  manoeuvre,  Chum  got  her  husband 
established  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
Dicky,  pouring  out  tea  from  the  big  kettle, 
at  the  other.  They  both  seemed  a  good  deal 
tickled  at  the  situation,  but  still  afraid  to 
meet  one  another's  eyes.  Swabey  beamed 
upon  them  all  generally,  and  seemed  proud 
both  of  his  brood  and  his  perspicacity  in 
arranging  for  a  night's  lodging  en  route  to 
his  farm.  When  a  little  girl  nibbed  a 
jammy  hand  all  down  her  husband's  clean 
shirt-sleeve,  Chum's  control  nearly  gave  out, 
but  when  a  small  boy  upset  a  cup  of  scalding 
tea  into  Dicky's  lap,  she  fled. 

Then,  in  her  bedroom,  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  looking  the  picture 
of  utter,  hopeless  misery,  she  found  her 
beloved  pointer  pup  ;  and  the  sight  of  his 
ugly  little  face,  turning  reproachful  eyes  upon 
a  world  that  had  failed  him,  was  the  Jast 
straw,     She  gathered  him   into   licr  urmg 
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and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  rocking  with 
uncontrollable  laughter.  Bj  an  unlucky 
mischance,  her  husband  came  in  search  of 
her  for  the  key  of  the  store.  He  entered' 
the  room  and  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  when 
suddenly  he  saw  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
face  with  her  efforts  to  stifle  her  amusement, 
and  all  in  a  moment  his  defences  gave  way, 
and  he  collapsed  hkewise.  He  sat  down  on 
a  chair  and  held  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
for  five  awful  minutes  they  both  felt  they 
must  burst. 

"Is — Dicky,"  began  Chum,  and  then, 
with  a  choking  gasp,  "  scalded  ?  " 

"I  don't — know,"  Henderson  gasped  back ; 
'*  but  one  child — has — just — c-c-choked  !  " 

Chum  lay  down  on  the  bed,  feeling  that 
she  would  die  in  another  minute  if  he 
stayed,  and  then  the  pointer  pup  raised  his 
voice  in  an  awful  howl,  and  Dicky  appeared 
at  the  French  window. 

"  I  say "  he  began,  and  then,  seeing 

how  matters   stood,  leaned  up  against  the 
door-post  and  spluttered  aloud. 

"  Oh,  do  go  away,  both  of  you  ! "  Chum 
implored  them.  "  I  shall  never  get  my  face 
straight  again  all  the  evening."  And  that 
set  them  all  off  again. 

"But  you  must  both  come,"  Dicky  urged. 
"  One  of  the  kids  is  running  round  with  the 
pig's  head,  and  two  are  chasing  the  fowls, 
and  one  is  trying  to  give  Rover's  puppies  a 
bath  in  the  pig  cauldron  of  boiling  water. 


Both  the  ladies  are  busy,  and  Swabey  has 
gone  to  see  his  mules  tied  up." 

"  But  where  are  they  all  going  to  sleep  ?  " 
Chum  asked. 

"  In  a  heap  on  the  floor,"  Henderson  told 
her.  "  Swabey  says  they  will  be  all  right, 
and  will  sort  themselves  in  the  morning. 
They've  got  lots  of  blankets,  and  will  use 
each  other  for  pillows.  Come  on.  Chum," 
he  finished.  "  We  simply  must  pull  ourselves 
together  for  dinner." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  fairly 
peacefully,  and  the  next  morning  the 
cavalcade  got  under  way  very  early. 
But  the  Hendersons'  neat  homestead  wore 
a  Bank  Holiday  air  of  litter  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  some  time  before  dogs, 
cats,  puppies,  and  kittens  could  be  coaxed 
from  their  hiding-places. 

The  mystery  of  the  sleeping  arrangements 
was  never  entirely  unravelled  ;  but  Dicky, 
who  had  blankets  on  the  verandah,  declared 
that  Swabey  and  five  of  the  children  were 
in  a  heap  on  the  tool-house  floor,  while  the 
two  ladies  and  the  other  two  children  shared 
the  tiny  beds  in  the  bedroom. 

He  left  in  the  afternoon  for  the  express 
purpose  of  spending  the  night  with  young 
O'Meath,  to  tell  him  the  news,  and  eventually 
returned  to  his  own  farm  with  his  "  colossal 
hump  "  entirely  dissipated,  and  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  "  Rhodesia  is  a  grand 
country." 


REPORTED    MISSING." 


npHEY  say  he  must  be  dead. 
*      Nay,  but  to-night  Til  know. 
The  maples  flame  so  red 
For  Summer,  loth  to  go, 
And  still  the  hazels  shed. 
Their  sweets  long  harvested. 
As  when  we  two  were  wed 
A  year  ago. 

'Tis  Hallows'  Eve,  and  now 
Abroad  my  feet  shall  fare, 
'Neath  dripping  branch  and  bough, 
With  tears  and  rain- wet  hair. 
And  all  my  love  shall  cry 
Aloud  till  he  draws  nigh. 
Surely  he  must  come  by 
And  find  me  there ! 

FAY    INCHFAWN. 
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AMBULANCK  CAltS   PllESENTED  TO  THE   BKITISH   RED  CKOSS  SOCIETY   BY  THE   CANADIAN  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

CANADA'S  WORK  FOR 
THE  WOUNDED 

By  A.  B.  TUCKER 


T"T"^HILE  Canada's  splendid  contri- 
YY  bution  of  troops  for  service  in 
the  Empire's  cause  —  the  first 
contingent  of  30,000  men  is  at  the  Front, 
the  second  of  10,000  is  training  in  this 
country,  and  two  more  contingents  are 
being  raised  in  Canada— has  met  with  due 
recognition  over  here,  and  her  generous  gifts 
of  foodstuffs,  both  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
War  in  this  country  and  to  the  distressed 
Belgians,  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged 
in  the  Press,  very  little  has  been  said  of  the 
wonderful  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Canadian  Eed  Cross  Society. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  in  the  Crimean 
and  Indian  Mutiny  campaigns,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  Red  Cross  Society.  It  was 
not  until  some  years  after  these  campaigns 
that,  at  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Red 
Cross  Society  came  into  existence.  The 
Red  Cross  Society  is  an  international  society, 
With  branches  or  committees  in  every  civilised 
country,  working  under  the  authority  of  the 
^^eneva  Convention  of  1864.  Like  other 
gfeat  philanthropic  undertakings,  the  Red 
^ross  Society  had  its  beginning  in  a  very 
sinall  way,  and  through  the  labours  of  one 
^'lu,  Henri  Dunant.  The  Convention  was 
signed  by  some  thirty-three  different  Powers, 
^^nich  practically  meant  that  it  was  agreed 
^^  by  the  whole  civilised  world.  Since^then 
^^'ery  country  has  formed  its  Red  Cross 
^^ociety  and  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
^aae  for   the  protection   of   the  sick  and 
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wounded,  and  those  who  are  looking  after 
them,  are  generally  respected  by  all 
belligerents.  The  Red  Cross  flag  and  the 
arm  badge  of  hospital  workers  are  considered 
neutral,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  ought  to 
be  considered  neutral,  for  there  have  not 
been  wanting  cases  in  the  present  War  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  flag  has  been  fired  on. 
The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  which  is 
affiliated  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  was 
organised  in  1896  by  Colonel  George  Sterling 
Ryerson.  It  was  the  first  Colonial  Red  Cross 
Society  to  be  established.  It  tendered  its 
services  to  the  belligerents  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but,  owing  to  the  short 
duration  of  the  war  and  to  climatic  conditions, 
it  was  not  able  to  accomplish  very  much  in 
that  war.  But  when  the  call  came  to  Canada 
to  assist  in  supporting  the  Empire  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  the  Society  was  ready 
for  active  work,  and  generous  subscriptions 
flowed  in  from  the  Canadian  people,  and  the 
Society  was  the  medium,  through  Red  Cross 
channels,  of  contributing  in  kind  to  the 
amount  of  $23,5e52,  while  the  cash  receipts 
were  $56,862.  This  w^as  the  first  work  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  and  it  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  testimony  of  the  loyalty 
of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  Canada.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  at  that  time  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  A.  Hodgetts,C.A.M.C., 
now  Red  Cross  Commissioner.  Colonel 
Ryerson,  C.A.M.C.,  went  to  South  Africa  as 
Red  Cross  Commissioner,  and  his  zeal  and 
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energy  were  commended  in  the  dispatches 
of  Lord  Eoberts  and  other  generals. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  as  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  by  Act  of 
Parhament  of  the  Dominion  in  1909, 
and  thus  became  the  official  channel  of 
communication  as  between  the  pubhc  of 
Canada,  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  for 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  and  assisting  the 
sick  and  w^ounded  in  war.  Local  branches 
have  been  established  in  all  the  Provinces. 

Coming  to  the  work  of  the  Society  in  this 
present  War,  w^e  find  that,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  Society  immediately  took  steps  for 
raising  funds  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
wounded.     The  sum  of  £15,000- was,  before 


and  Toronto,  but  it  sent  large  quantities  of 
stores  to  England  for  distribution  to  the 
Canadian  hospitals  there,  and,  through  tin; 
British  Red  Cross  Society,  to  the  hospitals 
at  the  Front.  It  also  contributed  eleven 
motor  ambulances  for  use  by  the  Canadian 
Contingent,  of  which  one  w'-as  supplied  by 
the  Sherbrooke  l)ianch,  and  one  by  the 
Southern  Alberta  branch,  and  four  from 
the  Ottawa  branch.  Two  of  these  motor 
ambulances  have  been  allocated  to  the  use 
of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught's  Red  Cross 
Hospital  at  Cliveden.  Colonel  Ryerson 
went  on  to  say  :  "  We  have  also  given  to 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  twelve  motor 
ambulances,  which  are  now  in  operation,  and 
have  proved  to  be  of  good  service.     A  novel 
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the  end  of  August,  voted  to  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society.  A  little  later  Colonel  Jeffry 
Burland  was  appointed  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  in  England .  He  unfortunately 
died  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
To  succeed  him.  Colonel  C.  A.  Hodgetts, 
C.A.M.C,  was  appointed  by  the  Executive. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Toronto,  held  in  January,  Colonel 
Ryerson,  the  President,  spoke  of  the  work 
of  Colonel  Hodgetts,  and  announced  that 
the  Society  was  making  a  special  effort  to 
provide  motor  ambulances  for  the  Canadian 
contingents.  No  fewer  than  28  of  these 
had  already  been  provided  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  Not  only  did  the  Society 
supply  the  hospitals  at  Quebec,  Valcartier, 


feature  is  a  travelling  field-kitchen.  This 
kitchen,  which  is  driven  by  motor  power, 
moves  in  the  rear,  of  the  fighting-line,  and  it 
is  capable  of  supplying  with  hot  soup,  hot 
coffee,  and  bread,  500  men  per  day.  Tlie 
importance  of  giving  to  men  who  have 
recently  been  wounded  some  nourishing  food 
is  obvious.  This  kitchen  will  meet  these 
requirements." 

To  the  hospital  train  organised  by  Princess 
Christian,  consisting  of  a  number  of  coacucs 
to  carry  500  men,  a  dispensary,  an  operating- 
room,  and  a  kitchen,  besides  quarters  lor 
doctors,  nurses,  and  orderlies,  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society  contributed  the  cost  ot 
one  coach,  namely,  $9,500.  , 

"The  Red   Cross  Society,"   said  Coluiicl 
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Ryersbn,  in  conclusion,  "appeals  as  does 
nothing  else  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  we  should  be  lacking 
in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  use  prudence  and 
wise  measures  to  effect  the  object  they  have 
in  their  minds,  namely,  the  relief  of  distress 
and  suffering  caused  by  this  vast  and 
inhuman  war." 

Canada  sent  over  a  large  staff  of  doctors 
under  the  command  of  Surgeon-General 
Carleton  Jones,  of  the  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps,  and  103  nurses  came  over 
with  the  First  Contingent,  and  since  then 


some  70  more  have  arrived.  These  doctors 
and  nurses  have  been  distributed  in  various 
hospitals  in  England  and  in  France.  In 
addition,  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
has  supplied  a  large  number  of  doctors 
and  nurses. 

The  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  had 
several  hospitals  on  Salisbury  Plain  while 
the  Contingent  was  there.  Now  they  have 
a  large  hospital  at  Shorncliffe  Camp,  for 
which  purpose  they  have  taken  over  the 
Moore  Barracks,  where  they  have  some 
700   beds.      Another  hospital   officered   by 
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Canadians  is  the  Duchess  of  Con  naught's 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Hospital,  akeady 
mentioned.  This  hospital  is  situated  at 
Cliveden,  near  Taplovv,  well  known  by 
frequenters  of  the  Thames  for  the  beautiful 
woods  which  clothe  the  heights  which  rise 
up  from  the  river.  Early  in  the  War,  Major 
and  Mrs.  Waldorf  Astor  offered  to  the  War 
Office  the  covered  tennis  court  as  a  hospital. 
This  building  was  capable  of  holding  over 
100  patients.  The  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  equipped  it  completely,  and  supplied 
a  staff  of  medical  officers,  nurses,  and  orderlies 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps,  and  undertook  all  the  maintenance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  War  Office  grant 
of  three  shillings  a  day  for  each  occupied 
bed.     The  hospital  is  under  the  command  of 


The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  has  since 
undertaken  to  build  and  maintain  extensions 
to  the  hospital  which  will  enable  it  to 
accommodate  500  patients.  The  total  cost 
of  the  said  buildings  was  £18,000.  These 
buildings  have  now  been  completed.  The 
staff  was  increased  to  20  medical  officers, 
38  nurses,  and  120  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and 
a  num'ber  of  women  cooks  and  servants. 

The  Queen's  Canadian  Hospital  at 
Beachborough  Park,  Shorncliffe,  the  house 
and  grounds  which  have  been  kindly  lent 
by  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Markham,  was 
organised  and  equipped  by  the  Canadian 
War  Contingent  Association,  a  body  of 
Canadians  and  Anglo-Canadians  which  was 
formed,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  to 
establish  a  hospital  for  the  general  use  of 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Gorell,  who  has  under  him 
10  medical  officers,  20  nurses,  and  a  number 
of  orderlies,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  32  are 
graduated  doctors,  and  one  a  dentist.  The 
hospital  is  a  model  of  w^hat  such  an 
institution  should  be.  The  great  height  of 
the  building  and  its  glass  roof  ensure  that 
there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The 
operating-room  is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  the  equipment  generally  is  of  the  best. 
A  visitor  to  the  hospital  sees  happy  faces, 
and  a  talk  with  the  patients — British  and 
Canadians — will  convince  him  that  they 
thoroughly  appreciate  all  that  is  done  for 
them.  The  beautiful  grounds  are  open  to 
such  patients  as  are  fit  to  get  about,  and  it 
is  not  astonishing  to  hear  that  the  wounded 
make  rapid  progress  in  such  surroundings. 


His  Majesty's  Forces,  to  look  after  the  well- 
being  of  the  contingents  while  in  this 
country  and  at  the  Front,  and  to  assist  in 
any  general  relief  or  other  useful  work,  in 
relation  to  the  War,  which  might  be  considered 
desirable.  It  was  opened  early  in  October. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  fully 
occupied,  partly  by  Belgians  and  partly  bj 
British  wounded  soldiers,  and  now  Canadians 
form  the  bulk  of  the  patients.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  William  Osier,  M.D.,  is  the 
Physician-in-Chief,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Donald  Armour,  F.R.C.S.,  the  Surgeon-m- 
Chief;  the  resident  medical  officers  are 
Dr.  Norman  Wallace  and  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Stewart,  both  of  whom  are  Canadians,  as 
also  are  the  nurses.  The  supervision  of  tiie 
domestic    side    of    the    hospital    has    bi'^'^^ 
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kindly  undertaken  by  Lady  Markham.  The 
Canada  Lodge  of  Freemasons  in  London 
and  the  Masonic  Order  in  the  Dominion 
have  contributed  liberally  to  the  funds  of 
the  Association.  Arrangements  have  recently 
been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  hospital 
from  55  to  125  beds,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  extension  will  be  completed  soon.  The 
Association  is  assisting  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society  in  their  arrangements  for 
visiting  sick  and  wounded  Canadians  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  states  that  the  Association  has  been 
recognised  by  the  National  Relief  Committee 


bats,  and  other  things,  such  as  socks,  bootlaces, 
bachelor's  buttons,  etc.,  that  are  highly 
appreciated  by  soldiers,  have  been  purchased 
and  sent  to  the  men  at  the  Front.  The 
ladies'  committee  of  the  Association  does 
excellent  work  at  the  hospitals  in  the  way  of 
visiting,  and  also  in  the  way  of  collecting 
quantities  of  comforts.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  for  Canadian  troops  stationed  in 
this  country  the  Association  has  provided 
cinematograph  shows  and  periodical  concerts. 
The  funds  collected  amount  to  over  £25,000, 
but,  as  Mr.  Colmer  put  it  to  the  writer,  even 
that  sum  goes  very  quickly  when  there  is  so 
much  to  do  with  it.     The  President  of  the 
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in  Canada  as  the  official  channel  for  the 
distribution  of  comforts  to  the  Canadian 
Contingents,  and  the  National  Committee 
of  "Women  for  Patriotic  Service,  Toronto, 
arranges  for  the  collection  of  such  comforts 
in  Canada.  The  help  that  comes  from 
Canada  is  very  generous,  and  it  assists  the 
Association  materially  in  sending  comforts  to 
the  troops  at  the  Front.  The  Association 
IS  in  direct  communication  with  officers 
commanding  the  different  units  of  the 
Contingents,  and  consignments  of  various 
kinds  are  being  forwarded  at  regular  intervals. 
Large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cigarettes,  pipes, 
matches,  soap,  confectionery,  cake,  stationery, 
^is  well  as  games,  footballs,  baseballs  and 


Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  Colonel  Ryerson, 
who  has  been  paying  a  visit  here  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  this  Society,  visited  the 
hospital  at  ShornclifPe,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  what  he  saw  that  he  recommended 
his  Society  to  vote  the  sum  of  £100  towards 
the  funds  of  the  Association. 

At  Dinard  there  is  a  Canadian  hospital, 
which  has  been  installed  as  the  result  of 
a  gift  of  £20,000  from  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  French  Government. 
One  of  the  best  hotels— the  Crystal— has  been 
utilised  for  the  purposes  of  this  hospital. 
The  surgeon  in  charge  is  a  Frenchman, 
Dr.  G.  Cholet,  and  among  his  assistants  is 
Dr.    Labrecque,    of    Prince    Albert.      The 
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nurses  are  nearly  all  French,  but  there  are 
two  Canadians  among  them.  The  hospital 
can  accommodate  some  320  patients. 

The  military  hospital  which  has  been 
established  by  the  War  Office  at  the  Golf 
Hotel  at  Le  Touquet,  one  of  the  finest 
modern  buildings  in  Northern  France, 
though  equipped  and  maintained  by  the 
War  Office,  is  in  charge  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  T.  Shillington,  of  Ottawa,  and  is 
entirely  officered  by  Canadian  surgeons  and 
nurses. 

Another  hospital  that  was  for  a  time 
officered  by  Canadians  is  the  Mount  Vernon 
Hospital  at  Hampstead.  Here  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lome  Drum,  of  the  Canadian  Army 


There  is  a  continuous  stream  of  stores  of 
all  kinds  reaching  the  Canadian  Ked  Cross 
Society  in  London  from  the  Dominion,  for 
distribution  among  the  field  hospitals  of  the 
First  and  Second  Contingents. 
^  One  of  the  latest  Canadian  hospit^als  to  be 
founded  has  been  that  contributed  by  the 
Ontario  Government.  Colonel  the  Hon. 
R.  A.  Pyne,  the  Provincial  Minister  of  the 
Province  and  Acting  Premier,  came  to 
London  recently  with  the  express  purpose 
of  establishing  this  hospital.  After  looking 
over  many  sites,  he  selected  one  at  Orpington, 
Kent.  The  hospital  will  contain  1040  beds, 
and  is  to  be  completed  without  delay. 

Many  private  Canadians  have  generously 
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Medical  Corps,  was  in  charge  until  he  and 
his  staff  went  to  France. 

The  military  hospitals  at  Boulogne  should 
also  be  mentioned,  as  about  16  Canadian 
medical  men  and  some  20  nurses  have  been 
loaned  to  those  hospitals  until  such  time  as 
they  will  be  sent  to  their  proper  units. 

Apart  from  actual  hospital  work,  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  '  Society  has,  besides, 
given  £15,000  in  cash  to  the  British  Eed 
Cross  Society,  handed  over  to  that  Society 
10,000  blankets,  10,000  pairs  of  ^cks,  and 
10,000  flannel  shirts,  and  has  contributed 
£2500  to  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association  for  the  equipping  of  one  ward 
of  a  hospital  in  France  which  is  controlled 
by  that  Association. 


helped  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known 
French  -  Canadian  newspaper  La  Presse, 
W' hich,  from  funds  collected  in  Quebec,  is 
maintaining  a  hospital  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
Paris  ;  and  Major  R.  W.  Leonard,  Canadian 
Railway  Commissioner,  who  presented  motor 
ambulances  and  motor  kitchens  to  the 
Society.  Many  Canadian  residents  in  this 
country  have  let  their  houses  for  use  as 
convalescent  homes. 

The  Society  has  also  been  the  means  of 
forwarding  comforts  of  all  kinds  for  the 
soldiers,  which  have  been  distributed  through 
the  agency  of  the  Canadian  War  Contingent 
Association.  The  Society's  care  for  the 
Canadian  soldiers  is  admirable  in  every  way, 
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and  in  the  case  of  sick  and  wounded  it  does 
all  it  can  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  inform  friends  and  relatives 
who  are  making  inquiries.  This  work  is 
undertaken  bj  the  Information  Bureau, 
which  is  also  housed  at  14,  Cockspur  Street. 
The  Bureau  is  directed  bj  Lady  Drummond, 
who  is  assisted  bj  a  staff  of  voluntary  ladj 
workers.  These  ladies — Miss  Erica  Bovey, 
Miss  Ermine  Taylor,  Miss  Beatrice  Caverhill, 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Franklin  Jones,  Mrs.  Cleghorn, 
Mrs.  David  Eraser,  Mrs.  Gerald  Hanson,  and 
Miss  J.  Fleet — are  assisted  by  others  who 
come  in  from  time  to  time.  By  an  excellent 
system  of  cards  distributed  among  the  various 
hospitals,  the  Bureau  receives  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  Canadian  sick  and  wounded,  and, 


through  the  agency  of  a  little  army  of  lady 
visitors,  inquiries  are  made  as  to  their  progress. 
To  each  wounded  man,  as  soon  as  his  where- 
abouts is  ascertained,  a  little  parcel  is  sent, 
containing  stationery,  a  pack  of  cards, 
chocolates,  and  cigarettes,  etc.,  and  in  cases 
where  things  such  as  socks  and  underclothing 
are  needed,  these  are  provided. 

The  work  of  the  Canadian  Bed  Cross 
Society  is  thoroughly  done,  and  much  praise 
is  due  to  Colonel  Hodgetts,  the  Commissioner, 
for  the  admirable  smoothness  with  which  the 
whole  machinery  works  under  him.  The 
entire  work  is  a  lesson  in  organisation, 
and  the  more  one  sees  of  it,  the  more 
emphatically  does  one  say :  "  Well  done, 
Canada ! " 
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BULLY 
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IMMEDIATELY  on 
the  declaration  of 
war  last  August, 
Ladj  Yorkshire 
flung  herself  with 
all  her  youthful  and 
vigorous  energy 
into  the  whirlpool 
of  charitable  work. 
She  had  always 
been  a  brilliant 
interpreter  and  example  of  the  activities  of 
life,  a  great  hostess  both  in  London  and  in 
the  country,  and  was  possessed  of  a  power  of 
enjoyment  that  was  quite  unique.  AH  these 
qualities,  with  as  much  money  to  further 
these  schemes  as  she  could,  by  wheedling  and 
shameless  begging,  extract  from  her  very 
wealthy  husband,  she  devoted  to  her  new 
duties.  She  turned  their  country  place  into  a 
hospital ;  she  packed  off  all  her  men-servants 
to  the  War ;  she  cut  down  household  expenses 
to  the  verge  of  parsimony  ;  she  even  at  times 
regretted  that  her  husband  was  too  old  and 
her  sons  too  young  to  serve  in  the  fighting- 
line.  Willingly,  had  it  been  possible,  she 
would  have  seen  them  go,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  all  the  anxiety  and  aching  heart 
that  their  departure  entailed  she  would  have 
kept  completely  to  herself,  and  presented  a 
brave  and  shining  front  to  the  world.  But, 
as  this  was  impossible,  her  regrets  were 
assuredly  mingled  with  an  immense  thank- 
fulness that  it  was  so. 

She  was  too  busy,  too  strenuously  occupied, 
to  devote  much  time  or  thought  to  regrets  ; 
but  one  thing  vaguely  and  persistently 
haunted  her,  namely,  the  sense  that  with  all 
she  did,  involving  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  energy,  she  could  not  get  to  feel 
the  sense  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  giving  themselves  wholly, 
life  and  limb  alike,  to  the  service  of  the 
country.  It  was  with  no  consciousness  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  she  remained  here  in  London 
all   the    autumn,  while    the   Leicestershire 


house  was  full  of  the  wounded,  for  she 
knew  well  that  to  spend  the  days  there,  with 
a  succession  of  big  parties— which  was  her 
normal  mode  of  life  in  October  and 
November  —  would  have  been  a  thing 
physically  and  morally  impossible  to  her. 
She  could  no  more  have  borne  to  see  herself 
employed  in  anything  that  did  not  directly 
bear  on  the  War  than  she  could  have  seen 
herself  waited  on  by  large  and  serviceable 
young  men.  Here  was  her  grievance  :  it 
was  no  more  a  deprivation  to  be  without  her 
house-parties  and  her  hunting,  while  the 
enemy  streamed  east  and  west  out  of 
Central  Europe,  than  it  was  to  be  without 
her  footmen  and  her  motor-cars,  all  of  which 
were  better  employed  than  in  administering 
to  her  needs.  She  had  cut  down  all  personal 
expenses  to  a  minimum,  and  yet  she  could 
not  feel  she  was  doing  anything  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  anything  that  expressed  at  all 
the  desire  of  her  soul.  And,  worse  than  thaf, 
she  knew  that  her  sister,  Sybil  Smarden,  was 
under  the  strangely  erroneous  impression 
that  they  were  both  of  them  models  of  basy 
patriotism.  Queenie  Yorkshire  longed  with 
a  sort  of  humorous  irritation  to  tear  this 
slightly  priggish  armour  off  her  sister,  to 
convince  her  that  gifts  which  you  did  not 
miss  had  nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of  giving 
about  them.  To  give  away  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  to  give.  She  immensely 
desired  to  bring. home  to  the  mind  of  Sybil 
the  enormous  difference  between  them  by 
some  practical  demonstration. 

One  of  Lady  Yorkshire's  most  cherished 
charities  was  the  C.B.R.,  or  Comforts  for 
Belgian  Refugees,  and  its  headquarters  were 
the  entire  first  floor  of  her  immense  house 
in  Belgrave  Square.  Here  were  daily 
received,  sorted,  and  dispatched  masses  of 
wildly  miscellaneous  material,  sent  in  answa' 
to  her  appeals.  The  bales  were  unpacked 
and  sorted  in  the  ballroom,  froni  which 
they  were  carried,  when  classified,  into  the 
two  drawing-rooms  opening  out  of  it,  where 
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a  posse  of  packers  dealt  with  them.  Ou 
the  other  side  of  the  ballroom  was  her  own 
sitting-room,  now  converted  into  an  office, 
where  the  clerical  work  connected  with  the 
charity  was  conducted,  and  leaflets  appealing 
for  aid  were  sent  off  in  their  thousands. 
The  Red  Book  of  London  addresses  had 
already  been  gone  through  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  now  that  London  was  fiUing 
up  again,  Lady  Yorkshire  proposed  to  go 
through  it  again.  The  postage  of  this 
stream  of  appeals  had  been,  at  her  own 
request,  her  husband's  birthday  present  to 
her,  and  it  quite  distinctly  pleased  her  to 
think  that  he  had  never  given  her  a  more 
expensive  one. 

Queenie  herself,  with  her  strong  love  for 
the  actual  and  tangible — even  though  the 
objects  touched  consisted  so  largely  of  dismal 
and  discarded  wearing  apparel — worked  in 
company  with  her  sister,  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  the  ballroom.  Between  them,  like  a 
rather  musty  haycock,  was  a  pile  of  garments, 
which  they  sorted  out  and  conveyed  to  the 
packers,  and  in  a  treble  row  all  down  the 
room  were  other  similar  heaps,  similarly 
treated,  and  renewed,  as  exhausted,  by  two 
elderly  gentlemen  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  now  represented  footmen 
in  Lady  Yorkshire's  distinctly  overworked 
household.  She  felt  occasionally  a  sense  of 
guilt  at  the  fact  that  her  diminished  staff 
had  so  much  more  to  do  than  they  were 
accustomed  to,  but  consoled  herself  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  far  harder  worked 
than  any  of  them,  and  felt  all  the  better 
for  it. 

Just  now,  in  the  course  of  her  investi- 
gations into  the  haycock  of  garments  which 
she  and  Sybil  were  employed  on,  she  had 
found  that  some  inspired  contributor  had 
stuffed  the  pockets  of  an  almost  prehistoric 
dress-coat  with  a  variety  of  bewildering 
objects.  There  were  a  pipe,  a  box  of  matches, 
a  phial  of  patent  medicine,  and  two  socks, 
ihe  socks,  as  common  objects  in  a  ballroom 
devoted  to  charity,  had  a  recognised  de- 
pository, so,  too,  the  pipes  and  the  matches, 
l^ut  she  knew  of  no  depot  for  the  medicine, 
and  surreptitiously  put  the  bottle  down  on 
her  secretary's  table. 

.  *' Charity  covers  such  multitudes  of 
mdiscriminate  objects,"  she  remarked  to 
f  fill  "i^^^  ^^  shows  a  certain  imagination 
^0  Wl  the  pockets  of  a  dress-coat  like  that, 
^r  IS  It  that  the  donor  did  not  particularly 
want  those  things  ?  " 

Sybil  laughed. 

*'I  don't  think  you  should  have  sorted 


them  out,  Queenie,"  she  said.  "Imagine 
that  coat  having  been  given  to  a  man  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown,  who  had 
plenty  of  tobacco,  but  no  pipe  and  no  socks. 
It  would  have  been  a  fairy  gift." 

"  But  it  might  have  been  given  to  one  of 
iron  constitution,  who  never  smoked,  and 
had  more  socks  than  he  could  possibly  wear. 
It  would  then  have  been  an  ironical  gift, 
not  kind.  By  the  way,  I  saw  in  the  paper 
this  morning  that  you  had  joined  the  Non- 
Alcoholic  League." 

Sybil  nodded.  There  invaded  her  prim, 
pretty  face  a  look  of  fixed  determination  to 
take  no  credit  for  this. 

"  Why,  naturally,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
you  will,  too.  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  at 
whatever  inconvenience,  to  do  what  we  can, 
and  set  an  example." 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  trembled  on  Queenie's 
face. 

"You  are  a  teetotaler  yourself,  darling, 
anyhow,  aren't  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  if  one  banishes  alcohol 
from  the  house  altogether.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  very  inconvenient  already,  for  my 
butler  got  dreadfully  drunk  last  night,  and, 
of  course,  I  had  to  dismiss  him.  It  was 
really  terrible,  Queenie,  for  I  had  given 
orders  that  no  alcohol  was  to  be  consumed 
in  the  house  from  to-day." 

Queenie  gave  a  suppressed  giggle.  There 
was  a  gravity  about  this  "really  terrible" 
that  to  her  mind,  which  was  hopelessly 
irreverent  towards  any  kind  of  assumed 
solemnity,  was  quite  irresistible. 

"  Poor  Blake  I  "  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
he  mistakenly  regarded  last  night  as  a  kind 
of  carnival.  Probably  the  stimulus  of  the 
self-denial  that  was  in  prospect  was  too 
strong  for  him." 

Sybil  tightened  her  mouth  a  little. 
Sometimes  Queenie  seemed  to  her  to  have 
no  idea  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  she  said. 

"  Surely  it  is  easy  enough.  Self-denial  is 
stimulating  ;  it  is  rather  fun.  It  stimulates 
you  and  me  now  to  sit  on  the  floor,  instead 
of  dancing  on  it,  and  sort  out  dreadful 
clothes  that  one  wouldn't  generally  dream 
of  touching.  What  we  are  doing  may 
happen  to  be  useful,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  enjoy  doing  it.  We  couldn't,  for 
our  own  peace  of  mind,  amuse  ourselves  in 
ordinary  ways." 

Sybil  was  anxiously  employed  in  dis- 
entangling what  was  probably,  in  days  gone 
by,  a  cardigan  waistcoat.     It  now  seemed  to 
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consist  of  holes  and  frayed  edges.  She  was 
glad  that  this  gave  her  some  excuse  not  to 
reply  directly,  for  she  was  aware  that  Queenie 
was  getting  on  to  the  subject  on  which 
they  so  profoundly  disagreed.  They  were 
both  of  them  devoting  an  enormous  quantity 
of  time  and  energy  to  good  works,  and 
Queenie's  notion  that  they  were  neither  of 
them  really  touching  the  fringe  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  a  topic  she  did  not  want  to 
embark  on.  So  she  burrowed  eagerly  in 
the  haycock  of  garments,  and  drew  forth 
this  dispiriting  article  of  attire. 

"My  dear,  I  think  I'll  give  this  to  be 
burned,"  she  said,  holding  it  up.  "  Keally, 
it  looks  as  if  people  sent  things  here  in  order 
not  to  trouble  the  dustman.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  an  old  tooth-brush 
soon." 

"  Isn't  it  fun  ?  "  said  Queenie.  "  But 
about  the  Non- Alcoholic  League,  now  ?  " 

Sybil  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

"  I  think  it's  your  duty  to  join  it,"  she 
said.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  feel  with  me 
about  it.  One  is  bound  to  set  an 
example " 

"And  put  it  in  the  papers,"  remarked 
Queenie. 

Sybil  remained  quite  grave. 

"  Naturally,"  she  said.  "  What's  the  good 
of  setting  an  example  unless  you  let  people 
know  you've  set  it  ?  Bob,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  disagreed  with  me.  He  said  he  objected 
to  my  advertising  myself  as  having  cut  off 
all  alcohol.  I  hate  doing  what  Bob  doesn't 
like,  but  I  can't  sacrifice  principle  for 
anybody." 

One  of  the  aged  footmen  tottered  in  with 
a  fresh  pile  of  clothing,  and  Sybil  gave  him 
the  awful  cardigan  to  burn.  Then,  since 
Queenie  did  not  reply,  she  returned  to  the 
charge,  thinking  that  she  was  convincing 
her. 

"  I  think  it  is  scandalous  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  settled  not  to  do  as  I  have 
done,"  she  said.  "They  don't  seem  to 
realise  what  a  curse  drink  is,  or  how  much 
more  efficient  the  country  would  be  without 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  what  you  call  the 
stimulus  of  self-denial  doesn't  appeal  to 
them." 

Queenie  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  laughed  loudly  and  suddenly. 

"  Darling,  what  a  prig  you  are  ! "  she 
said  affectionately.  "  You  are  so  keen  to 
improve  other  people.  How  can  -  it  affect 
matters  if  a  perfectly  sober  Member  of 
Parliament  has  a  whisky  and  soda  in  the 


evening  ?  You  never  had  a  whisky  and 
soda  ;  you  don't  know  anything  about  a 
whisky  and  soda.  No  doubt,  in  excess, 
whisky  is  bad.  So  is  tea.  I  charge  you, 
then,  not  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
morning,  when  you  are  called.  You  couldn't 
bear  that,  you  know.  You  would  hate  it. 
You  won't  give  it  up.  You  won't  really 
deny  yourself  anything  you  want." 

"  But  what  good  would  it  do  anybody  if 
I  did  ?  "  asked  Sybil. 

"It  might  do  you  good,  dear,"  said 
Queenie.  "  You  might  get  to  feel  what  I 
want  to  feel.  No,  it  doesn't  matter  ;  I  canH 
make  you  understand.  Gracious  me,  I 
believe  this  heap  of  dreadful  garments  grows 
larger  and  larger,  the  more  we  take  out  of 
it !  It's  —  it's  like  eating  an  artichoke  ! 
When  you  begin,  the  artichoke  is  quite 
small ;  but  when  you've  eaten  it,  your  plate 
is  a  pyramid." 

The  two  sisters  worked  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  Queenie  hopeless  of  convincing 
Sybil  about  the  root-difference  between 
giving  up  what  you  wanted  and  giving 
up  what  you  didn't  care  about,  Sybil 
slightly  complacent  in  mind  at  the  thought 
of  all  the  horrid  things  she  was  touching 
for  the  sake  of  other  people.  All  down  the 
ballroom,  in  triple  line,  were  other  pairs  of 
women  occupied  with  the  same  pursuit,  and, 
like  Queenie  and  her  sister,  sitting  on  the 
floor  where  so  often  they  had  danced.  All 
those  workers  were  girls  and  women  of 
wealth  and  leisure ;  many  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  lead  modern  and  useless  and 
artificial  lives,  and  were  quite  unused  to 
devote  themselves  to  anything  that  did  not 
directly  minister  to  their  own  amusement. 
Now,  in  this  stress  of  need  and  destitution, 
they  had  become  simple  and  simply  feminine 
again,  and  yet  Queenie  missed  in  them  all, 
even  as  she  missed  in  her  sister  and  herself, 
the  note  of  personal  self-sacrifice.  They 
helped  others  now,  instead  of  amusing 
themselves,  because  their  natures  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  amusing  themselves.  They 
did  not  want  to  ;  they  would  not  have  been 
amused.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  went 
on  the  tops  of  'buses  now'adays,  instead  of 
rolling  about  in  motors,  but  where  was  the 
hardship  of  sitting  on  those  lofty  and 
delightful  vehicles?  There  was  no  real 
self-sacrifice  about  it ;  they  did  not  want  to 
amuse  themselves  now  that  brothers  and 
husbands  and  sons  were  thick  in  the  hellish 
smoke  and  mud  of  the  trenches.  Bbe 
herself,  so  she  felt,  was  not  one  whit  better 
than  they ;   she  was  industrious,  like  them, 


'"/That's  what  I  mean,'  she  said." 


but  she  knew  that  her  industry,  her  incessant 
occupations  were  the  greatest  possible  boon 
to  herself  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  that 
Idleness  or  want  of  useful  occupation  would 
nave  been  to  her  the  nethermost  inferno, 
^ut  she  knew  the  inadequacy  for  her  internal 
needs  of  these  employments,  whereas  Sybil 
^^as  so  profoundly  satisfied  with  them.  And 
jet,  even  as  for  herself  she  could  find  nothing 
^nat  would  appease  her  yearning,  she  could 
^^ggest  nothing  to  her  sister  that  should 
Z^y  ^P.^er  the  sense  that  all  she  was 
^omg  weighed  not  a  feather  in  the  true  scale 


of  personal  service.  She  longed  to  shatter 
this  complacent  armour,  to  find  a  joint  in  it, 
at  least,  where  she  might  plant  an  arrow. 
Yet  what  joint  was  there  in  the  armour  of 
one  who  sincerely  thought  that  she  was 
doing  good,  in  the  personal  and  intimate 
sense,  by  pubhcly  forswearing  a  beverage 
that  she  never  dreamed  of  indulging  in  ? 

The  morning  wore  on,  fresh  heaps  of 
wearing  apparel  and  miscellaneous  objects 
were  brought  in,  and  from  the  room  next 
door  came  the  insistent  clack  of  the  type- 
writer   acknowledging    gifts   and   soliciting 
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more.  This  afternoon  Queenie  would  spend 
the  hours  there,  signing  letters,  adding  little 
personal  words  of  thanks,  and  then  the 
autumn  daj  would  decline,  and,  too  tired  to 
do  more  than  have  a  game  of  some  khid 
with  her  children,  she  would  dine  and  go  to 
sleep  in  her  comfortable  bed,  and  still  know, 
in  her  inmost  self,  that  she  gave  up  nothing 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  fought  and  died. 
And  Sybil — here  was  the  bitter  and  comical 
thing  —  would  feel  that  she  had  been  a 
shining  example  all  day  long,  and  would 
certainly  be  another  shining  example 
to-morrow. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  but  with  marvellous 
fitness,  appeared  the  deus  ex  machina,  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  the  hoary-headed  footmen, 
who  handed  her  a  note.  In  his  other  hand 
he  carried,  by  means  of  a  small  brass  ring,  a 
square  parcel  enclosed  in  an  old  green  baize 
cover.  Queenie  read  the  note  and  passed  it 
across  to  Sybil. 

"  That's  what  I  mean,"  she  said. 

Sybil  read  it ;  it  ran  thus — 

"My  Lady, — 

"I  want  to  send  you  something  for 
your  poor  refugees ;    but  I  am  very  poor 


myself,  and  can  think  of  nothing  to  give 
them  but  my  bull-finch,  who  pipes  very 
prettily.  He  might  make  it  all  seem  more 
home -like  to  some  of  the  Belgians,  and  is 
accustomed  to  a  little  green  food  as  well  as 
his  seed. 

"  I  am,  My  Lady, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  L.  N." 

^  "  P.S.— If  you  say  '  Bully  ! '  to  him,  he 
gives  a  little  bow  and  pipes  to  you." 

Queenie  got  up. 

**  Who  brought  it  ?  "  she  said  to  the  man. 

"  An  old  woman,  my  lady." 

"  Where  is  she  ?     Is  she  downstairs  ?  " 

"No,  my  lady.  She  just  left  it  at  the 
door,  and  said  there  was  no  answer,  but  that 
I  was  to  give  you  the  note  and  the  parcel." 

Queenie  nodded. 

"Just  send  out  for  a  bit  of  groundsel," 
she  said. 

Sybil  passed  the  note  back  to  her  sister 
without  a  word,  and  they  worked  on  together 
in  silence.     After  a  while  she  looked  up. 

"  Oh,  Queenie,"  she  said,  "  I — I  do  see 
what  you  mean  ! " 


THE    STORM. 


"l^AKINQ  from  the  quiet  calm, 

^^     When  sea  birds,  resting,  sleep  untroubled  on  its  breast, 
And  silver  moonlight  glistens ; 

Where  mermaids  deep  beneath  its  azure  lie  at  rest, 
The  waters  of  the  virile  sea  are  undistressed. 

But  in  that  waking  time, 

The  storm  and  stress  of  passing  shadows  cower. 

And  glowering  clouds  overhead. 

Reflecting  down  the  anger  of  the  sky,  do  lower 

Upon  a  face  that  changes  swiftly  hour  to  hour. 

Where  there  was  peace. 

And  where  contentment  reigned  with  tranquil  breas 

Now  swift  transformed ; 

A  travelling  wind  has  raised  a  fierce  contest, 

And  churned  a  trusting  peacefulness  to  stern  unrest. 

HAROLD    R.   WINTLE. 


ADVENTURE   PERILOUS 

By  MAUD    STEPNEY  RAWSON 

Illustrated    by    G.    C.   Wilmshurst 


LD,    gouty    Lady 

Sumpner,  magnifi- 
cently     wigged, 

attired    in   one   of 

the  bizarre  Oriental 

brocades  which  her 

late    husband  —  an 

ex-  Governor  —  had 

brought    home 

years    ago    from 

the  East,  and 
bristling  with  quantities  of  entirely  unsuit- 
able modern  jewellery,  looked  rather 
helplessly  round  the  company  which  surged 
in  the  enormous  vestibule  of  Fenborough 
House,  in  Mayfair,  seeking  to  collect  her 
large  party.  Lady  Sumpner  was  never  sure 
of  the  size  of  her  party — ^that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  the  masculine  section  of  it — because 
she  made  a  point  of  knowing  every  dancing 
man  in  London,  and  she  always  asked  at 
least  twenty  to  join  her  party  at  all  the  big 
balls,  on  account  of  the  group  of  young 
ladies  whom  she  undertook — professionally — 
to  pilot  through  the  season.  Out  of  the 
twenty  she  never  knew  who  would  turn  up. 
Sometimes  the  men  rallied  in  strength — this 
was  usually  when  the  house  of  festivity  was 
particularly  fine  and  the  supper  a  sure 
success — and  sometimes,  owing  to  other 
attractions — a  first  night  or  a  race  meeting — 
she  could  only  muster  two  or  three  faithful 
bachelors  who  were  loyal  to  her  and  liked  to 
be  asked  to  her  rambling  Chelsea  house,  in 
which  she  collected  periodically  so  many  odd 
and  entertaining  people.  Everyone  knew 
her  and  laughed  at  her,  but  everyone 
admired  her  gallant  efforts  to  keep  up  her 
position  in  Society,  and  some  were  kind  to 
her  protegees.  Last  season  she  had  had 
great  success  in  arranging  rich  marriages  for 
two  out  of  a  bevy  of  five  damsels.  She 
worked  very  hard,  and  the  world  had  no 
I'lght  to  criticise  her  if  the  guardians  of  such 
maidens  dumped  on  her  plain  and  stupid 
mtra-provincial  debutantes  or  heiresses  past 
their  prime,  who  pursued  Cupid  in  vain.     To 
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her  credit  be  it  noted  that  she  often  leavened 
the  lump  with  a  pretty  girl  or  two. 

She  stood  now  in  the  midst  of  the  surging 
throng,  as  it  issued  from  respective  cloak- 
rooms, and  rapidly  counted  heads.  Three 
men  to  five  dancing  women — it  was  pro- 
voking !  Ten  men  had  accepted  to  dine  aitid 
go  on  to  the  dance,  and  might  still  turn  up 
at  Fenborough  House ;  but  she  had  given 
them  plenty  of  law,  and  she  was  not  going  to 
stand  in  the  draught  of  the  vestibule  any 
longer  while  her  girls  lost  chances  of  filling 
their  cards.  So  she  signalled  to  her 
squadron  of  eight,  and  prepared  to  fight  her 
way  upstairs  by  poking  the  butt-end  of  her 
fan  resolutely  into  the  back  of  the  man  in 
front  of  her.  The  assailed  one  turned 
irritably  upon  her  worst  foot,  and  she 
lurched  sideways  with  a  groan,  dropping  her 
weapon  of  assault.  Two  people  stooped  for 
it,  a  very  graceful,  brown-haired  girl  in  a 
purple-cerise  dress,  like  a  fuchsia,  on  her 
left,  and  a  well-set-up,  nice-looking  young 
man  on  her  right.  Their  heads  almost 
bumped  over  the  task.  The  man  secured 
the  thing,  bowed  formally  to  the  girl,  and 
restored  the  fan  to  its  owner. 

"  This  horrible  mob  !  "  she  gasped.  "  I 
don't  see  how  one  is  ever  to  get  through  it 
alive  ! " 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  ?  "  The  unknown 
young  man,  squaring  his  shoulders,  forged  a 
path  for  her  ladyship  to  the  foot  of  one 
flight  of  the  double  stairway. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  she  gasped,  and  turned  to 
scream  ;  *'  Keep  close  to  me,  please,  all  of 
you  ! " 

The  party  obeyed  meekly,  including  the 
fuchsia  girl.  The  young  man  joined  in  at 
the  tail,  forced  by  the  pressure  from  behind, 
and  mounted  the  stairs  just  behind  the 
last  girl.  Presently  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
received  by  stately  young  Lady  Fenborough. 
She  had  the  same  stereotyped,  melting 
smile  and  gracious  handshake  for  everyone. 
Her  spouse  for  the  moment  was  engaged  by  a 
guest  wearing  the  Garter,  and  a  good  many 


*''Tbis  iiiusic's  too  good  to  be  wasted.     Will  you  dauce  this  one?'" 
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people  passed  unnoticed  by  him.  Nor  did 
the  greater  part  of  them  notice  him.  He 
was  in  no  way  striking,  either  in  person  or 
voice.  As  for  Lady  Sumpner,  she  was  so 
busy  trying  to  remember  the  names  of  her 
girls  and  men,  and  get  them  into  the  ball- 
room, that  she  really  could  not  be -bothered 
to  attend  to  anything  outside  her  own 
concerns.  She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
finally  pulled  herself  from  the  crowd  and, 
like  a  galleon  in  full  sail,  bore  down  upon  a 
footman  who  held  a  basket  of  ball-cards. 

The  fuchsia  girl  was  the  last  of  the  group 
to  shake  hands  with  the  hostess,  except  one. 
He  was  the  young,  square-shouldered  fellow 
so  well  turned  out.  He  followed  the  convoy, 
helped  himself  to  a  card,  and  strolled  away 
with  an  air  of  seeking  someone  whom  he 
ardently  desired  to  meet.  Apparently  this 
individual  was  elusive,  for  he  walked  steadily 
through  the  entire  vast  semicircle  of  saloons 
adjoining  the  ballroom —Louis  Seize  drawing- 
rooms,  Elizabethan  room  of  State,  Jacobean 
library,  Marie  Antoinette  boudoir,  and  lordly, 
lofty  picture  gallery — without  greeting 
anyone.  Sometimes  he  halted  and  inspected 
— things  ostensibly,  but,  covertly,  people. 
Presently,  at  the  end  of  the  completed  circle 
of  rooms,  his  face  brightened  and  a  look  of 
sympathetic  amusement  came  into  his  eyes. 
For  he  saw  again  the  fuchsia  girl,  and  she 
was  playing  exactly  the  same  little  game. 
He  halted,  he  watched,  he  perceived  himself 
recognised,  waited  till  she  had  turned  away 
mendaciously,  then  quickly  walked  up  to  her 
and  bowed. 

*'  I  must  apologise,  madam,  for — er — 
colliding  with  you  just  now  in  the  vestibule." 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing  !  Only " — she 
made  an  apprehensive  gesture-  -"  I  fear  my 
hair  must  be  disarranged." 

"  Surely  not  ?  " 

"  I  must  find  a  mirror  somewhere."  She 
looked  about  her  hastily. 

"  This  Empire  room  has  no  mirrors  except 
the  sort  that  distort  one,"  he  replied  gravely. 
"How  ought  your  hair  to  look,  I  wonder  ?  " 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Is  it— is  it  cocked  up  just  right  on  the 

*'  A  little  to  one  side  ?  " 

"A  very  little.     Not    askew,  though,   I 

II  J|;^ooks  rather— well,  dashing  !  " 
Oh ! "     She     retreated     a    few    steps, 
lingers  to  the  dark  rolls  on  her  head.     "  Like 
*i  i3acchante,  I  expect.     How  awful !  " 

He  pursued  her  reassuringly.  "  Perfectly 
^nipshape,  I   assure  you.     Forgive  me  for 


saying  'dashing.'  I  don't  mean  anything 
wrong." 

She  halted  in  challenge  and  faced  him. 

"  Does  it  look  just  a  Yitile—French  ?  "  she 
asked  pathetically. 

"  Entirely  Parisian." 

"  Then  why  couldn't  you  say  so  at  once  ?  " 
she  retorted,  with  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  I  did  not  quite  hke " 

She  interrupted  hastily. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Thank  you.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you."  She  bowed  almost  with  a 
jerk,  and  turned  away  to  examine  a  fan 
framed  on  the  wall. 

"  May  I  take  you  back  to  Lady  Sumpner  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  is.  It  is  of  no 
consequence." 

"Then  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  very 
kind  and  give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  dance  ?  " 

She  half  turned,  she  hesitated,  she  took 
one  swift,  straight  look  at  the  man,  and 
smiled. 

"  With  pleasure." 

"That  is  really  forgiving  and  generous. 
May  it  be  a  waltz  ?  Number  Six  ?  And  my 
name — er— is  Fun.  A  curious  name,  but  I 
don't  change  it.  It  carries  me  through  the 
world  well  enough." 

"  Two  n's  ? "  she  queried,  scribbling 
solemnly. 

"  It  looks  better  with  two,"  he  conceded, 
"but  I  prefer  one.  It  saves  so  much 
trouble  and  spelling  in  business  matters. 
Let   me  see.     Number  Six  ?     Thanks    so 

much,  Miss — er "     He  paused,  pencil  in 

hand. 

"  Fancy,"  she  whipped  out. 

" '  F '  or  '  Ph  '  ? " 

"  The  '  F '  is  the  usual  beginning,"  she 
said  distantly. 

He  wrote  it  down  gravely  and  pocketed 
his  card.  There  was  an  awkward  silence. 
She  subsided  into  a  gilt  chair,  tapped  one 
crimson  shoe  on  the  parquet.  He  stared  at 
the  passing  crowd.  The  orchestra,  playing 
"  Coeur  Tzigane,"  reverted  to  the  first 
subject  of  that  radiant  waltz  and  became 
irresistibly  jubilant.  He  indulged  in  a 
movement  of  impatience. 

"This  music's  too  good  to  be  wasted. 
Will  you  dance  this  one  ?  " 

She  shot  a  look  at  him,  bubbling  with 
youth  and  gladness. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  that  I  should  have 
to  dance  this  through  the  entire  suite  of 
rooms  with  this  heavy  old  chair  as  a 
partner ! " 

VViLii  laughter  they  swirled  away  into  the 
splendid  waltz,  danced   it  to  the  end,  and 
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followed  the  stream  of  couples  into  the  picture 
gallery. 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shade  of 
regret  in  his  tone,  "  there  is  Lady  Sumpner  ! 
Perhaps  I  had  better  report  myself.  She 
will  think  me  so  strange." 

**  Just  as  you  like,"  said  the  girl  casually. 
"  111  wait  over  there." 

"  Oh,    but .  wouldn't    you     prefer " 

He  made  a  gesture  towards  the  old  lady, 
who  was  scanning  the  passers-by  through 
her  lorgnette  from  a  sofa. 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Then  that's  all  right,"  he  responded 
cheerfully.  "  Let's  go  on  into  that  Jacobean 
parlour — it  looks  so  comfortable,  and  the 
furniture  is  so  interesting." 

She  warmed  to  the  subject  of  furniture. 
It  provided  them  awhile  with  a  rich  theme 
for  entirely  impersonal  conversation — awhile 
only.  Furniture  and  idiosyncrasies  about 
furniture  are  seldom  impersonal,  as  it  proved 
here. 

"  You  do  love  furniture,"  she  remarked 
enthusiastically. 

"  So  do  you." 

"  But,  of  course,  as  a  woman." 

"  You  speak  as  a  connoisseur.  Have  you 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  had,  but  I  had  to  break  away."  She 
sighed. 

"  You  are  a  collector  ?  " 

"No." 

Cbeck  for  him  ! 

"  I  didn't  keep  a  furniture  shop  exactly," 
she  said  briefly,  "  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
Did  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  love  furniture — well, 
because  in  my  profession  one  has  to  do 
without  it." 

"  So '  do  I,  more  or  less.  Are  you  an 
aviator  ?  " 

"  N-no.     Are  you  an  air-woman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — only  an  open-air  woman." 

"  That's  curious — curious  that  you  should 
adore  furniture." 

"Curious — when  I  once  bad  heaps,  and 
it  was  wrested  from  me  ?  "  The  puzzled 
expression  in  his  face  led  her  to  continue 
hurriedly  :  "  It  wasn't  sold  over  one's  head, 
of  course.  But  my  people  had  an  old  house 
in  the  West.     It  went  to  a  cousin,  you  see." 

"  Hard  luck !  Still,  you  once  had  it. 
That's  something.  I  only  possess  a  camp- 
bed  at  present  and  a  canteen  case." 

"  You — you  are  a  traveller  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  sort  of  traveller." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  romantic  apprehen- 
sion. 


"You  write  travel  books,  Mr. — Mr 
Fun  ? " 

"  Not  yet.  I  have  been  travelling  in 
pianos." 

"  Oh,  how  interesting  !  "  she  said  lamely, 
shockingly  disillusioned. 

"It  isn't— not  that  part  of  it,  especially 
in  South  Africa,  you  know.  The  pianos  get 
ruined  by  the  banging  they  receive  in  rough 
places." 

"  But  isn't  there  any  romance  about  it," 
she  urged  pathetically — "  human  romance  ? 
'  Music  hath  charms,'  and  all  the  rest,  you 
know." 

"  The  only  romance  I  discover  is  concerned 
with  the  elegant  yarns  I  spin  when  I  want 
to  dump  inferior  goods  on  ignorant  people." 

"  Then  you  shouldn't." 

"  Quite  right.  I  have  just  rehnquished 
my  post." 

"  Ah,  that  is  sad  !  But  I  think  it  was 
very,  very  nice  of  you.  So  few  people  have 
a  conscience." 

He  looked  unutterable  things,  remarked 
sententiously,  "  Mine  waked  up  late,  I  fear. 
Still,  better  late  than  never,"  and  rose. 
"  Another  dance  is  beginning.  Now  let  me 
take  you  back  to  Lady  Sumpner." 

"  Oh — er  " — she  hesitated — "  she  will  be 
sure  to  pass  by  soon.  I  won't  pursue  her. 
I'll  take  my  chance." 

"  Shall  I  wait  until  your  next  partner 
claims  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks." 

"Where  shall  I  find  you  when  Number 
Six  comes  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  that  blue  drawing-room  oif  the 
hall-room,  I  think." 

"  Eight.     Thanks." 

As  he  walked  away,  he  knew  that  the 
fuchsia  girl  watched  him.  And,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  he  encountered,  within  ear- 
shot of  his  recent  companion,  Lady  Sumpner 
as  she  sailed  back  into  the  Jacobean  parlour, 
looking  out  for  some  crony,  but  very  blind, 
because  she  had  lost  her  lorgnette.  Mi'- 
Fun  adroitly  dislocated  it  from  its  position 
on  a  piece  of  lace  at  the  back  of  her  train, 
and  she  promptly  appropriated  him. 

"  So  kind  of  you  !  You  came  with  us,  I 
think  ?  Or  else  we  met  at  old  General 
Busby's  ?  And,  anyhow,  I  meant  to  ask 
you  to  join  us  to-night.  Such  a  dear— the 
old  General.     Isn't  it  Mr.— Mr. " 

"Phunn  — with  a  'Ph,'"  he  supplied 
discreetly,  and  saw,  with  averted  vision,  the 
fuchsia  girl  hide  a  smile  behind  her  fan- 
Had  she  heard  all?  Perhaps  not.  He 
risked  it. 
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"Yes,   a   wonderful   old    fellow,   General 

Busby." 

*'  Most.     And  his  curios,  too." 

''  And  liis  curios  !  "  Mr.  Fun's  gesture 
was  admirable  in  its  combination  of  wonder 
and  distaste. 

"  Those  skulls,  you  know  !  " 

"  Those  old  soldiers  are  familiar  with 
such  things,  I  suppose,  Lady  Sumpner," 
was  the  glib  response. 

"  They  ought  to  be.  But  he  never  saw 
active  service—'  not  a  drop,'  as  my  poor 
husband  used  to  put  it.  That's  just  the 
joke.  I  suppose  he  imposed  on  you, 
too  ? "  The  dowager  took  his  arm 
affectionately. 

"When  people  are  so  amusing  and  so 
attractive,  one  is  ready  to  be  imposed  upon," 
he  said.  He  said  it — as  the  line  runs  in 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland  " — "  very  loud  and 
clear,"  and  in  the  saying  he  shot  a  meaning 
glance  at  the  fuchsia  girl,  whose  hem  was 
brushed -by  her  ladyship's  passing  brocade. 
Thereafter  he  gave  himself  up  to  her 
blandishments,  settled  her  at  a  bridge  table, 
and  was,  by  way  of  reward,  introduced  to 
three  of  her  five  young  ladies.  His  dance 
with  the  first  he  missed,  owing  to  the 
crowd,  in  which  her  nondescript  personality 
eluded  him  ;  the  second  could  not  dance 
well  enough  for  him,  so  he  manoeuvred  her 
to  a  drawing-room  and  made  conversation. 
But  the  third,  a  woman  of  bygone  charms, 
scintillant  with  jewels  and  in  a  dress  only 
suited  to  a  girl  of  twenty,  was  waiting  for 
him  resolutely  at  the  place  appointed  near 
the  ballroom.  She  could  dance,  but  her 
conversation  was  alternately  gushing  and 
snappy.  He  landed  her  finally  in  the  ice- 
room  and  foraged  for  her.  The  crush  at 
the  buffet  was  thick,  and  he  finally  appealed 
to  a  person  who  wore  an  ofliicial  air,  as  of 
head  waiter  or  private  butler,  and  stood 
slightly  apart.  Mr.  Fun  requested  his 
assistance.  The  man  laughed,  nodded,  and 
procured  him  two  glasses  of  champagne. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Fun  was 
once  more  aware  of  the  scrutiny  of  the 
fuchsia  girl.  She  stood  a  little  way  off 
alone,  playing  with  a  sandwich.  He  took 
one  champagne  glass  to  his  partner  and 
returned  with  the  other  to  the  watching 
damsel.  She  received  him  stiffly  and  with 
ber  original  challenge. 

'I  You  are  very  kind,  but  really- 

"  What  have   I   done   now  ?  " 
^^iserably. 


done   now  ?  "  he   asked 


"That  was  the   Duke  who  got  you  the 
champagne." 


"  Heavens,  no  !  I  believe  you  are  only 
teasing  me." 

"  Look  !  "  She  indicated  a  group.  The 
ex-waiter  was  cordially  greeting  a  celebrity, 
stiff-chested  with  medals,  who  then  introduced 
two  younger  men.  "  Your  Grace  "  fell  very 
clearly  from  the  lips  of  the  medalled  one, 
and  the  Duke's  reply  w^as  a  friendly  slap  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  I  had  better  hide  ! "  gasped  Mr.  Fun, 
and  he  retired  to  his  partner,  got  her  out  of 
that  room  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  left  her 
with  alacrity  directly  the  next  dance  released 
him.  Then  he  began  to  hunt  for  the 
fuchsia  girl  vainly,  and  only  found  her  when 
waltz  Number  Six  was  well  on  the  w^ay. 

She  was  talking  to  the  Duke  !  Mr.  Fun 
hovered  close  by  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  audacity  peculiar  to  himself,  joined 
them.  The  Duke  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
description  of  his  controversy  with  a  Eadical 
member  over  the  housing  of  his  London 
t^ants,  and  Mr.  Fun,  who  evidently  read 
the  papers,  had  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  correct  comments.  To  his  surprise,  the 
fuchsia  girl  corrected  his  statistics  once  or 
twice.  (But  then,  after  all,  nothing  about 
this  mysterious  girl  was  really  surprising.) 
The  Duke  chuckled  at  that,  and  Mr.  Fun's 
blood  rose.     His  Grace  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Really,  madam,  you  are  so  clever,  I  wish 
you  would  undertake  the  rest  of  the 
correspondence  in  the  papers  for  me.  My 
secretaries  and  I  are  sick  of  it,  and  I'm 
losing  all  my  sleep." 

"  I — write  a  little,"  said  Miss  Fancy 
prettily.  "  Perhaps  I  could  do  something. 
I  know  what  land  responsibilities  mean." 

But  at  that  moment  the  host  was  wrested 
from  his  theme  by  Lady  Sumpner  herself, 
who  wanted  a  new  attache — "  He  can  dance 
like  a  god,  my  dear  Duke" — introduced  to 
her  party.  So  then  and  there  Mr.  Fun  was 
preserved  from  further  skating  over  thin  ice, 
and  Miss  Fancy,  flying  from  the  dowager, 
found  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  the  two  of 
them  scurrying  away  towards  the  ballroom. 
The  band  was  tuning  up  for  Number  Eight, 
but  Miss  Fancy  paused,  panting  and 
reproachful. 

"  Your  name  isn't  Fun,"  she  gasped  ;  "  it 
is  Mr.  Cheek." 

"  And  yours  isn't  Miss  Fancy  ;  it  is  Mis- 
Chief  !  "  he  retorted.  "  You  snubbed  me 
before  his  Grace.  You  contradicted  my 
statistics.  Moreover,  you  have  done  me  out 
of  my  waltz.     I  claim  this  one." 

"  I  d-don't  think  you  ought  to.  I  ought 
not,  either — I  want  to  explain " 
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*'  All  explanations  must  wait,"  he  answered 
irresponsibly,  "till  after  this  waltz." 

"  And  now  !  "  They  were  seated  once 
more  in  the  Jacobean  room — its  sole 
occupants — with  the  unknown  between  them, 
and  fun  and  mischief  hovering  over  them. 

"  Now^ !  "  echoed  Mr.  Fun  authoritatively, 
but  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  Fire  away, 
madam  !  " 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  make  some  sort  of 
statement  about  yourself." 

"  That  trifle  can  come  later.  Part  of  my 
story  you  know — how  I  travelled  in  pianos." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  you  say." 

He  sighed.  "  I  understand  your  feeling. 
I  have  some  doubts  about  you." 

"  I — I  am  a  journalist — now,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"  Ah  !     Our  only  novelist  is  at  work." 

"  Mr.— Cheek  !  " 

"  No,  don't  —  don't  be  angry.  I  am 
completely  at  your  mercy." 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  am  at  yours." 

"  Suppose  we  cry  quits  and  conduct  this 
inquiry  in  turn  ?     Next  question,  please." 

"  Do  you  know  Lady  Sumpner  well  ?  " 

"  Well,  fairly,  I  suppose." 

"  Anyhow,  you  came  with  her  party  ?  " 

"Well,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so." 

"  But  surely " 

Mr.  Fun  stroked  his  nice  strong  chin 
thoughtfully. 

"  Lady  Sumpner  possesses  one  of  those 
artless,  crystalline  natures  which  one  can 
appraise  at  a  glance.  Her  frankness  and 
unconventionality  remove  all  barriers.  My 
acquaintance  with  her  has,  in  one  short 
evening,  ripened  into  what  I  feel  sure  will  be 
a  friendship  for  life." 

The  fuchsia  girl  muttered  "  Fudge ! " 
behind  her  fan. 

"  In  fact,"  went  on  her  companion  blandly, 
"  I  have  now  retired  from  activity  in  the 
ballroom  in  order  to  tender  you  my  gratitude 
for  this  delightful  introduction." 

"  Me  ?     Introduction  ?  " 

"  My  turn  to  catechise,  please.  How  long 
have  you  known  her  ladyship  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  her." 

"  But  she  is  your  chaperon  ?  " 

"  You  say  so." 

"  You  let  me  think  it." 

"  Because  "  —  the  fuchsia  girl's  dark 
grey  eyes  were  rich  with  something  that  was 
not  all  mischief,  but  a  dash  of  piteous 
appeal — "  I  saw  you  were  playing  a  little 
game,  too.  And,"  she  added  defiantly, 
"  you  saw  through  mine." 


"  No,  upon  my  honour  !  " 

Grey  eyes  gazed  into  bright  blue,  and 
both  of  the  culprits  coloured. 

"  I — believe  you,"  said  the  girl  softly. 
"And  I'm  a  pig— it's  spelt  p— i — g— -g—e. 
That  is  the  Elizabethan  feminine,  you  know. 
It  looks  better  on  paper,  somehow." 

"  But  they  always  spelt  pig  that  way  in 
Elizabethan  days,"  responded  Mr.  Fun 
ardently.     "  There  was  no  special  feminine." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  she  asked, 
astonished  and  bolt  upright. 

"  Because  I  had  to  poke  about  in  Eliza- 
bethan manuscript  once." 

She  looked  down  and  plucked  at  her 
crimson  tunic.  "  I  always  seem  to  be  the 
one  to  be  '  caught  out,'  "  she  murmured. 

He  hastened  to  console. 

"  What  about  the  Duke  and  me  and  the 
champagne  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  was  impayaUe ! " 

He  scowled  tremendously.  "  We  are 
getting  out  of  turn,  I  think,  in  this  inquiry. 
How  long  have  you  known  the  Duke  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  him.  He  was  good  enough 
to  pretend  to  know  me.  He  took  me  for 
someone  else." 

"  My  hat  !  " 

"Yes,  you  had  better  go  and  look  for 
your  hat,  I  think.  And  I  will  get  my  cloak. 
We  neither  of  us  ought  to  be  here."  She 
rose  and  made  a  few  steps  towards  a  door 
on  to  the  stairs. 

"  Wait !  "  cried  her  companion.  "  My 
turn  next ! " 

"  No,  mine." 

After  a  moment's  pause  both  of  them 
spoke  simultaneously. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"I  am  really  Phunn — Patrick — one  of 
the  Phunns— Ph." 

"My  name  is  Fancy  —  Fancy  Green- 
without  an  '  e,'  by  the  way." 

And  then  again  both  stared  and  spoke 
together. 

"  Then  you're — you're " 

The  woman  recovered  herself  first. 

"Yes,  I'm  Fancy  Green,  whom  your 
uncle's  will  has  turned  out  of  the  old  place 
in  Devonshire.  And  you're  the  wild  man 
of  the  woods,  whom  the  lawyers  had  such 
difficulty  in  tracing  in  South  Africa." 

"  The  only  woods  I  had  to  do  with  were 
piano  woods,"  returned  Mr.  Phunn  fiercely, 
"  and  I  think  they  are  a  safer  shelter  than 
the  gilded  haunts  of  Society." 

"  Then  why  did  you  invade  them  ? '' 

"  I  came  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  to  see  ii 
I  could  ever  face  London  and  big  houses. 
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I  chose  the  biggest  and  came  on  spec. 
Why  did  you  come  here  ?  Is  it  an  official 
matter  ?  " 

*'Not  exactly.  I  thought — I  wanted 
to  write  something  marketable.  I  was  at 
my  wits'  end  for  material.  I  am  alone  in 
the  world  now,  and  I  have  never  been  to 
such  an  entertainment  yet.  I  think  the 
devil  entered  into  my  head,  so  I  came.  It 
has  been  a  most  perilous  adventure." 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  laughed 
Mr.  Phunn.  "It  may  have  been  perilous, 
but  it  has  a  delightful  denouements 

"The  perils  aren't  over  yet.  Here's 
Lady  Sumpner."  She  hurried  away  with- 
out a  word.  Her  companion,  breathless, 
caught  her  half-way  down  the  stairs  and 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Most  cruel  of  you  to  let  me  risk  faUing 
into  her  ladyship's  hands  again  ! "  he  mur- 
mured. "  It  isn't  cricket  at  all.  Criminals 
must  stand  together,  or  else  the  game's  up. 
I'll  wait  for  you  in  the  hall.  I  have 
chartered  a  motor  brougham  for  the 
evening," 

"Don't  give  aw^ay  my  address,"  she 
muttered,  ^s  she  entered  the  car. 

Mr.  Phunn  promptly  drawled  the  name  of 
a  great  mansion  in  Belgravia,  got  in,  and 
sighed  with  relief. 

"  Now,"  said  his  companion  anxiously,  as 
they  turned  into  a  quiet  street,  "  tell  him  to 


It's  right  across 
Mansions,     West 


she 
on. 


go^to  my  little  flat  first, 
the  Park  —  Flowerdew 
Kensington." 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  ask  you  in," 
said  presently,  as  the  car  swirled 
"  They're  girl-bachelor  flats." 

"You  ought  to  be  in  a  convent,"  said 
Mr.  Phunn  sternly. 

"  And  you,"  retorted  Miss  Green,  "  ought 
to  be  in  a  travelling  show," 

"  If  you'll  look  after  the  place  in  Devon- 
shire, I'll  sign  on  somewhere  else  in  the 
provinces  as  a  clown,"  responded  Patrick 
Phunn.  "  Once  a  year  the  circus  could 
come  and  camp  in  the  big  field  in  the  Park. 
It  is  the  one  called  '  Haydown '  on  the 
estate  plans.     I  dare  say  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Know  it  ?    I  know  every  inch  !    I " 

"Don't!"  said  Patrick  Phunn.  "I 
can't  stand  it.  You  make  me  feel  like  ten 
clowns  !  " 

Fancy  and  Fun  came  to  the  rescue  of 
both  as  the  car  pulled  up. 

"  You  w-would  be  funny  enough,  for  all 
that,"  said  the  girl,  with  lumps  in  her 
throat,  "  but  perhaps  —  mere  fun  isn't 
enough.  Wit  and  h-humour,  they  say, 
require " 

"They're  nothing  without  fantasy.  Miss 
Fancy,"  was  the  parting  shot,  as  Patrick 
Phunn  waved  a  temporary  farew^ell  to  his 
partner  of  the  adventure  perilous. 


"LIGHTS    OUT!" 


LIGHTS  Out !    And  down  the  sodden  lines 
The  dim  lights  vanish,  row  on  row. 
The  rain-drenched  tents,  like  lanterns  dim, 
Slip  into  darlcness,  glow  by  glow. 

Lights  Out!    And  down  the  muddy  line^ 

1  make  my  way,  and  as  I  go 
The  colour  fades  before  my  feet, 

The  dim  lights  vanish,  row  on  row. 

Lights  Out!    I  hear  upon  my  left 

Mutter  of  voices,  harsh  and  rent— 
A  word,  and  silence  falls,  and  sleep 

Comes,  with  her  cure  for  discontent. 

Sleep  sound,  and  for  a  little  while 
Forget  the  need  that  brings  you  here; 

Forget  the  grief  of  this  mad  world, 
And,  dreaming,  touch  what  you  hold  dear. 
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ITO'S  dead,"  said 
Davie-Dear. 

I  turned  sharply. 
Ill  own  I  had  been 
in  dread  of  this 
moment.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that 
anticipation  of  the 
small  boy's  grief  on 
discovering  the  loss 
of  his  pet  had,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  driven  me  to  smoke 
a  solitary  pipe  in  the  summer-house,  and 
so  delay  the  moment  when  he  should 
communicate  his  news. 

But  Davie-Dear,  standing  squarely  on  the 
garden  path  before  me,  his  eyes  meeting 
mine,  a  folded  handkerchief  gripped  tightly 
in  his  hands,  betrayed  neither  grief  nor  a 
consciousness  of  any  anticipation  on  my 
part  of  his  grief. 

"  Tito's  dead,"  he  said  again.  His  tone 
was  mysterious  and  important.  It  hinted 
that  you  might  not  understand,  as  he  did, 
all  that  Tito  had  accomplished  in  thus 
betaking  himself  to  another  world.  It 
suggested  also  that  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  importance  attaching  to  the 
position  of  being  the  owner  of  a  dead 
canary. 

I  said  stupidly  :  "  Is  he  ?  I'm  sorry,  old 
chap."     Truth  to  tell,  I  was  flabbergasted. 

"  He's  gone  to  heaven — he's  an  angel-bird 
by  now — ^but  we  can  bury  him,"  said  Davie- 
Dear.  He  set  the  handkerchief  on  my 
knee— I  saw  that  it  was  a  fine,  embroidered 
one,  one  of  Elizabeth's,  in  fact— and,  feeling 
in  one  of  his  pockets,  he  brought  out — Tito. 
Really,  it  was  disconcerting,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  I  wondered  what  Elizabeth  had 
said  to  the  little  chap.  Had  she  said 
anything  at  all,  or  merely  left  him  to  draw 
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conclusions  of  his  own  ?  But,  hang  it  all, 
she  must  have  said  something !  I  know 
Davie-Dear. 

The  question  was,  what  was  /  to  say  ?  It 
might  be  as  well  to  pump  up  an  excuse  for 
an  exit,  and  seek  Elizabeth. 

Davie-Dear  was  sublimely  unconscious  of 
any  uneasiness  on  my  part.  His  questioning 
powers,  too,  seemed  in  abeyance  for  the 
moment.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  could  scramble 
to  the  end  of  this  street  without  the  aid  of 
Elizabeth. 

"  I  gived  him  a  seed,  but  he  never  wanted 
it,"  said  Davie-Dear.  "  It  only  dropped 
down.  Here  he  is.  Uncle  Edward.  I  knew 
you'd  want  to  see  him.  Hold  him  in  your 
hand.  He  likes  you  to  hold  him  in  your 
hand." 

I  held  him.  This  was  not  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Tito's  tragedy.  I  had,  in 
fact,  been  the  first  person  to  discover  that 
Tito,  owing  either  to  an  over-indulgence  in 
a  seed  he  rather  fancied,  or  from  regret  at 
leaving  town  for  an  excessively  dull  village, 
had  abruptly  ended  his  earthly  career.  An 
early  morning  visit  to  his  cage  had  informed 
me  of  the  fact.  I  had  told  Elizabeth,  and 
Elizabeth  had  hastened — rather  unnecessarily, 
I  thought — to  remark  that  she  would 
"  break  "  the  news  to  Davie-Dear.  As  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  no  "  breaking  "  of  the 
news  had  been  necessary.  Davie-Dear  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  phenomenon  to 
have  room  for  emotions  of  an  uncomfortable 
nature. 

"  Ain't  he  light.  Uncle  Edward  ? "  said 
the  small  boy. 

"  Isn't  he  light  ?  "  I  corrected. 

"Yes,  he  is,"  replied  Davie-Dear  inno- 
cently. He  added :  "  I'll  hold  him  now. 
Have  you  gotter  teeny-weeny  box,  Uncle 
Edward?" 
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"  A  box  ?  "  I  echoed. 

He  nodded.  "  Everybody  what's  buried 
has  a  dear  little  box,"  said  Davie-Dear.  He 
looked  with  love  at  the  dead  bird.  "  They've 
gotter  be  in  a  box  to  keep  them  clean.  Pm 
kissin'  his  teeny-weeny  wings.  They  won't 
fly  no  more  now." 

"  Poor  Tito  !  "  I  said. 

Davie-Dear  gazed  at  me.  He  seemed 
almost  annoyed.  "  He's  an  angel-bird  now, 
Uncle  Edward 
— he's  gone  to 
heaven,  that's 
what  Tito's 
done.  God's 
Q^oin'  to  give 
him  quite 
new  wings. 
P'r'aps  they'll 
be  blue,  or 
pink,  or — or 
green." 

"  I  see,"  I 
said;  but 
I  didn't,  not 
quite.  It 
was  rather 
difficult  to 
perceive 
where,  in 
the  mind  of 
Davie-Dear, 
one  Tito 
began  and  the 
other  ended. 

*' We've 
gotter  bury 
him,"  said 
Davie-Dear. 

"Well,  wait 
a  minute.  I'll 
just  see  if  I 
can  find  a 
box."  I  got 
pp  and  went 
into  the  house. 

After  some 
searching, 
and    a    little 

arrangement,  I  managed  to  provide  myself 
an    empty    cigar-box.     Also    I    had 
round    for    Elizabeth,   and   found 


He's  an  angel-bird  now,  Unc^  Edward." 


with 
a   look 
ber  not. 

"Elizabeth   has  gone  into   the  villasre," 
said  Celia. 

,^^^ J. that,  of  Elizabeth.  I  was  more 
than  a  little  surprised.  It  was  obvious  that 
-Uavie-Dear's  mother  had  made  me  a  present 
the    situation.      Funnj,    since    it    was 
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plain  enough  that  Davie-Dear  had  been 
unexpectedly  easy  to  tackle.  Her  heart  could 
not  have  been  wrung  by  his  grief,  as  far  as 
I  could  see. 

My  return  found  Davie-Dear  making  an 
inspection  of  the  flower-beds.  Tito — the 
handkerchief  his  pillow — lay  on  the  grass 
plot,  beside  him  my  nephew's  latest  toy  and 
the  pride  of  his  heart — a  small  spade. 

"  It  ain't  a  very  weeny  box,"  Davie-Dear 

commented. 

''No,  it 
isn't,"  I 
agreed,  "  but 
it's  the  only 
offering  I 
have  to — er 
—offer.  It 
means,  I  may 
remark,  the 
digging  of  a 
fairish-sized 
hole." 

My  nephew's 
face  bright- 
ened. "P'r'aps 
Tito'll  like  a 
bigger  kind  of 
box.  An'/'/Z 
dig  the  wee 
hole— I'll  dig, 
an'  dig,  an' 
dig!" 

''You'll 

think  better  of 

that  presently, 

my     small 

friend," 

thought     I. 

"If    in    a 

moment    or 

two     your 

ardour  hasn't 

cooled — isn't, 

in    fact,    the 

one    cool 

thing  about 

you  —  I'll   be 

surprised." 

Aloud  I  said :  "All  right,  old  chap,  you  start 

on.    I'll  watch  you  —I'm  great  at  watching." 

"  We've  gotter  put  him  in  his  box,"  said 

Davie-Dear.     He  seized    the    handkerchief 

and  shook  it  out  with  considerable  energy.. 

"  You  never  sawn  such  a  pretty  hankiechiff." 

I   thought  so,  too,  and  put  out  a  hand, 

frowning. 

"  You  never  seen  such  a  pretty  hankie- 
chiff," he  corrected  himself  patiently. 
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"  *  Saw '  is  jour  word,  my  son,"  said  I, 
"and  I  don't  blame  you  for  jibbing  at  it. 
That's  not  the  question  of  the  hour,  however. 
Where  did  you  get  that  handkerchief  ?  It 
looks  like  one  of  your  mother's." 

"  What's  jib  ? " 

"  It's  a  funny,  shy  kind  of  a  word.  Ask 
me  about  it  again  later  on.  Da  vie-Dear, 
did  you  take  that  handkerchief  from  the 
box  in  your  mother's  room  ?  " 

He  nodded  at  once.  "  There  was  lots — 
seven,  an'  eight,  an' " 

"Never  mind  how  many  there  were. 
Did  your  mother  tell  you  you  could  have 
that  one  ?" 

He  nodded  again,  then  was  troubled.  "  I 
asked  the  pitcher,  Uncle  Edward.  The 
pitcher  said  '  Yes.'  " 

"The  picture?"  I  echoed.  "What 
picture  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  clear  blue  eyes. 
"  The  pitcher  what's  in  your  room  where 
your  bed  is.  You've  got  a  teeny-weeny 
brush,  you've  got  a  shining  jar,  you've 
got  a " 

I  remembered  suddenly,  and  understood. 
A  photograph  of  Elizabeth  stands  on  my 
dressing-table ;  it  is  an  extremely  good 
likeness,  though  not  my  favourite  photo- 
graph. Elizabeth  appeals  to  me  most  in 
her  thoughtful  and  reflective  moments  ;  but, 
like  many  thoughtful  persons,  she  inclines 
to  a  secret  pride  in  her  flippant  moods. 
Thus,  although  I  voiced  a  preference  for  a 
portrait  characteristically  sweet- visaged  and 
demure,  Elizabeth  ruthlessly  presented  me 
with  one  that  was  sprightly  and  beguiling. 

"  Never  mind  what  I've  got,  Davie-Dear," 
I  said  severely.  "  What  about  the  handker- 
chief ? " 

He  held  it  tightly  in  his  hands,  and  I  saw 
that  in  one  corner  was  embroidered  a  bird 
swinging  dangerously  from  the  wrong  side 
of  a  bough. 

"  Tito  wants  it  to  lie  in.  I  did  ask  him," 
he  said.  The  little  chap  seemed  hopelessly 
puzzled.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
realise  what  was  wrong. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  your  mother  for  the 
handkerchief  ?  "  I  asked  less  severely. 

A  glimmer  of  comprehension  showed  on 
his  face.  "  She'd  went  out  when  I  went 
that  time.  I  asked  the  pitcher,  an'  she 
said  " — he  broke  into  a  gurgle  of  laughter — 
"  she  laughed  ever  so  an'  she  said,  *  Yes, 
cet'enly,  Davie-Dear.' " 

I  gazed  at  him  in  a  beautiful  wonder,  but 
he  met  the  gaze  innocently.  I  gave  it  up. 
After    all,   why   should    I    cope  with    the 


situation  ?  Had  Elizabeth  still  been  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  my  lot  would  have  been 
thus  difficult  ;  but,  as  matters  were,  I  saw 
no  reason  to  exert  my  poor  wits  unduly, 
probably  bringing  upon  myself  an  undeserved 
rebuke. 

I  decided  to  make  Elizabeth  a  present,  in 
my  turn. 

"  Better  tell  your  mother  about  it  when 
she  comes  in,  Davie-Dear,"  I  said. 

And  I  hope  Elizabeth  will  appreciate  the 
results  of  presenting  people  with  those  silly, 
amiable  photographs  when  what  they  are 
hankering  after  is  something  truly  uplifting 
and  remote. 

Davie-Dear  agreed  with  a  patient  air.  I 
haven't  a  doubt  that  it  all  seemed  to  the 
little  fellow  very  unnecessary  and  rather  a 
nuisance. 

"  It's  got  a  bird  on  it,"  he  said,  and 
placed  the  handkerchief  round  Tito. 

He  had  chosen  a  spot  by  the  lavender 
bush,  and  presently  began  to  dig. 

My  nook  in  the  summer-house  was  not 
without  its  attractions,  and  seemed  to  merit 
a  return.  I  sauntered  to  it,  drew  my  chair 
to  the  door,  and  looked  about  for  my  pipe. 
A  glorious  peacefulness  stole  over  me, 
broken  only  by  the  erratic  sound  of  my 
nephew's  delving.  I  could  see  the  grass 
plot,  gayish,  almost  giddy,  in  the  sun,  and 
a  fuchsia  tree  bright  with  innumerable 
cherry-coloured  buds. 

After  a  time  a  gentle  mist  enwrapped 
the  landscape.  Really,  the  beauties  of  the 
countryside  are  very — er — beautiful. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  asleep,  for 
I  woke  from  a  gracious  nothingness  to  a 
realisation  that  an  unaccustomed  sound  had 
ceased.  Another  sound,  familiar  enough, 
broke  on  my  ear  :  "  Uncle  Edward  !  " 

With  a  distinct  effort  I  was  able  to  take 
in  the  vision  of  a  dirty  and  considerably 
dishevelled  Davie-Dear. 

"  You  did  hear  me  diggin'  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"I  did,"  I  said,  "and  sweetly  grateful 
I  am  to  that  gentle  sound.  I  believe  in 
another  moment  it  would  have  lulled  me  to 
sleep." 

"  I  thought  you  was  sleepin',"  remarked 
Davie-Dear.  He  added  with  some  import- 
ance :  "  I've  gotter  go  an'  fetch  a  weeny  bit 
of  string.  I  shan't  be  long.  That  holers 
digged.     I'll  oney  be  a  minute." 

"  I'll  come  out  and  have  a  look  at  it,' 
said  I,  "  while  you're  gone." 

For  a  moment  the  digger  hesitated, 
pricked,  evidently,  by  a  desire  to  point  out 
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the  merits  of  his  performance  ;  but  an 
inclination  toward  baste  won  tbe  day.  He 
picked  up  Tito  and,  carrying  tbe  bird 
carefully  in  Ids  liands,  went  into  tbe  bouse. 
It  was  ratber  evident  tbat  I  was  not 
esteemed  guardian  enough  for  Tito. 

Only  tbe  eye  of  a  Davie-Dear.  could  have 
imagined  tbe  bole  by  tbe  lavender  busb  big 
enough  to  bold  the  cigar-box.  It  was 
ditches  off.  Wielding  a  diminutive  spade 
cautiously,  I  deepened  it  by  a  good  three 
inches,  lengthened  it,  broadened  it,  and 
finally  loosened  tbe  soil  at  tbe  bottom.  Tbe 
evidence  of  my  eyes  declared  tbat  spot 
composed  of  soil,  otherwise  I  might  have 
imagined  it  ratber  good  brick,  and  my 
opinion  of  my  nephew's  powers  of  persistence 
rose  steadily. 

I  w^as  removing  evidences  of  heat  from 
my  brow  when  Davie-Dear  returned.  He 
said  :  "  We'll  put  him  in  tbe  weeny  box  now. 
Uncle  Edward.  You  hold  tbe  box  in  your 
hands." 

I  held  it,  and  tbe  small  boy  deposited  in 
it,  with  some  care,  the  form  of  Tito  in  its 
embroidered  swathing.  He  also  put  into 
the  box  a  screw  of  paper  from  which  seed 
was  persistently  dropping.  "  That's  them 
seeds  what  be  bkes,"  be  said. 

"He  won't  be  needing  seed,  not  if  he's 
going  to  be  an  angel-bird,"  said  I. 

Davie-Dear  gave  a  little  gurgle.  "  He'll 
like  them  seeds.  Uncle  Edward.  He  eats 
them  ever  so." 

He  brought*  a  piece  of  string  from  bis 
pocket,  and  between  us  w^e  tied  up  tbe  box 
which  held  Tito.  When  this  was  done, 
Davie-Dear  held  tbe  box  to  bis  ear.  What 
he  expected  to  bear,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  and  I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  ask. 
I  stood  by  while  my  nephew^  fitted  the 
box  into  tbe  liole.  He  said  calmly  :  "  Cook 
says  he's  gotter  be  buried  deep  down,  case 
the  cats  get  at  him."  He  took  tbe  box  out 
again,  and  began  to  shovel  out  the  earth  I 
iiad  eased. 

Just  for  a  moment  I  was  a  trifle  shocked — 
Davie-Dear's  transitions  were  a  trifle  be- 
wildering— but,  on  the  whole,  I  was  more 
interested  than  overcome. 

Davie-Dear  tried  tbe  box  again,  and 
«H)proved.  He  covered  it  with  earth,  slowly 
^ind  patiently,  pressed  tbe  earth  down, 
cleared  away  all  debris,  and  set  aside  bis 
spade. 

I  heard  him  sigh,  and  knew  it  was  with 
S'-^tisfaction  at  a  job  well  done. 

"Perhaps,  if  you  show^ed  yourself  to 
'huie,  Davie-Dear,"  I  said,  "she  might  be 


able  to  improve  your  appearance  slightly. 
You've  managed  to  attach  a  good  deal 
of  earth  to  yourself,  one  way  and  another, 
and  your  ajipearance  is  un pleasing,  though 
picturesque." 

But  Davie-Dear  was  not  listening.  "  We 
might  dig  him  up  to-morrow,"  be  sug- 
gested. 

"  No,"  I  said  emphatically,  "  w^e  can't. 
You  mustn't  disturb  him,  Davie-Dear  ;  be 
w^ouldn't  like  it." 

He  said,  in  corroboration  :  "  Mummy  said 
we'd  gotter  bury  him  once,  that's  all."  His 
eye  roved  round  the  garden  till  it  found  the 
rowan  tree.  "  Once  I  sawn  an  angel-bird. 
He  was  sittin'  on  a  tree  singin'  an'  talkin'  to 
himself,  an'  he  flown  away." 

"  I  dare  say  be  would  fly  away,"  I  said. 
"  He  must  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back." 

"  We've  buried  Tito,"  said  Davie-Dear, 
with  a  return  to  satisfaction.  He  departed 
to  the  bouse.  I  haven't  a  doubt  tbat  be 
went  to  describe  the  process  to  Cook. 

I  suppose  Elizabeth  got  her  share  of  it. 
She  remained  out  of  my  ken  until  later  in 
the  day,  when  I  came  upon  her  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  tbe  garden  with  a  book. 

"  Well,  Elizabeth,  you  didn't  have  such  a 
bad  time  of  it,  after  all,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
"  Tbe  Kttle  chap  took  it  very  well." 

"  I  don't  know  bow  you  can — talk  like 
tbat !  "  said  Elizabeth.  Her  voice  bad  tbe 
smothered  sound  that  with  her  betokens 
storm  of  a  serious  kind.  I  should  tbiidc  I 
have  hardly  beard  it  half  a  dozen  times  in 
my  life,  and  never  before  in  connection  with 
Davie-Dear. 

"  Elizabeth,  forgive  me,"  I  said,  "  though, 
goodness  knows,  I  don't  know  what  I've 
done.  You're  not  worrying  because  the 
child  isn't  breaking  his  heart  over  this 
business,  I  suppose  ? " 

"I  don't  want  him  to  break  bis  heart," 
said  Ebzabeth,  "  but  who  would  have 
supposed  tbat  lie  could  be  so— so  callous  ?  " 

"  Callous  ?  "  I  echoed. 

"  Yes,  callous,"  she  said  fiercely.  "  Never 
a  sign  of  grief  for  tbe  pet  he  loved,  never  a 
tear  ! " 

I  seated  myself — very  uncomfortably — on 
a  corner  of  tbe  rockery.  "My  dear 
Elizabeth,  you  are  not  serious  ?  "  I  questioned 
her.  "  You  express  to  tbe  child  certain 
beautiful  beliefs,  wdiich  he  accepts  with  a 
trustful  faith  every  whit  as  beautiful,  and 
then  you  consider  that  be  is  callous  !  How 
can  you  ?     Can't  you  see  that  if  you  and  T 

believed  as  whole-heartedly " 
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"  Never  a  tear  for  his  plajmafce,  not  one  !  " 
exclaimed  Elizabeth.  ''  No,  Edward,  you 
need  not  waste  your  time  trying  to  persuade 
me  to  the  contrary.  Wliy,  he  enjoyed 
diofging  that  poor  little  grave,  actually 
enjoyed  it ! " 

"  It's  plain  to  see  that  you  don't  under- 
stand boys,"  said  L 

On  any  ordinary  occasion  that  would  have 
been  a  red  rag  to  Elizabeth,  but  to-day  I 
waved  in  vain.  By  that  fact  I  gathered 
how  deeply  she  was  moved.  But,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  try  to 
make  her  understand. 

Not  that  I  understood  altogether  myself  ; 
Davie-Bear  had  me  on  several  points.  But 
the  digging  episode — well,  after  all,  it  was 
simple  enough. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  away.  I  don't 
think  I  like  boys — and  men — much  at  the 
moment,"  said  Elizabeth. 

It  seemed  wise  to  distract  her  mind,  and  I 
told  her  the  episode  of  the  handkerchief, 
forcing  my  unpleasing  society  upon  her  until 
the  end. 

"  I'd  do  a  trifle  of  explaining  in  that 
direction,  if  I  were  you,"  I  said,  "  or  you 
may  find  yourself  in  for  more  than  you  had 
bargained  for." 

Elizabeth  wiped  her  eyes  surreptitiously. 
"  I  think  it  just  sweet  of  him  !  "  murmured 
she. 

Some  women — the  majority  of  them — are 
not  to  be  understood.  "  Possibly  you  may 
change  your  mind  when  your  '  picture ' 
gives  him  permission  to  fly  a  kite  out  of  the 
top  window,  or  something  of  that  kind  !  " 


I  remarked,  I  think  with  a  pardonable 
irritation. 

"  Davie-Dear  has  promised  me  never  to 
hang  out  of  windows,"  said  Elizabeth 
serenely.  "  Besides,  they  are  most  of  them 
barred." 

I  wandered  away — casually,  lest  Elizabeth 
should  think  I  fancied  myself  the  loser  in 
the  argument. 

Davie-Dear's  bed-time  was  just  past. 
Passing  the  day-nursery,  I  noticed  that  Tito's 
cage  had  been  moved  from  its  hook  by  the 
window.  I  slipped  into  the  room.  The  cage 
was  placed  by  the  empty  nursery  grate,  its 
open  door  turned  ingratiatingly  toward  the 
chimney. 

Jane  came  in.  She  looked  at  me,  she 
looked  at  the  cage. 

"  I  left  it  on  the  table,  sir,"  said  she. 

I  nodded  and  went  away. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  hour  after  dinner  that 
my  study,  which  is  beneath  the  nurseries,  was 
filled  with  the  sound  of  bitter  weeping. 
Davie-Dear  cries  so  seldom  that  really  it 
seemed  only  decent  to  steal  upstairs. 

The  little  fellow  was  just  awake,  and  was 
sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  by  his 
side  a  genuinely-distressed  Jane. 

"Tito's  gone.  Uncle  Edward,  Tito's 
f/om !  " 

I  tried  to  soothe  the  little  fellow,  but  in 
vain.  The  angel-bird,  for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  had  flown  from  the  trees. 

When  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room,  I 
crept  away. 

Poor  little  soul ! 

AYell,  perhaps  Elizabeth  is  satisfied  ! 


THE    CONQUEROR. 


No  stars  shine  down, 
in  vain  we  scan  the  heavens  for  light; 
While  in  that  waste  of  sullen  sky 
Dwells  misery- 
Base  thrall  to  night. 


Our  songs  are  mute. 
For  evil  things  are  now  awake 
In  league  with  darkness;   be  it  so^ 
Since  this  we  know— 
The  dawn  will  break. 


Qloom  dreads  the  light. 
Night  shuns  his  luminous  array, 
And  Darkness  fears  that  spear  of  gold ; 
Superb  and  bold— 
The  Conqueror—Day  I 

ARTHUR    COMPTON-RICKETT. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WAR 

TOBACCO   AND   CIGARETTES   FOR 
THE  MEN   AT   THE   FRONT 

By  WILLIAM    HENRY    BEABLE 


WHEN  the  history  of  this  War  is 
written,  among  the  many  romances 
connected  with  its  benevolent  and 
patriotic  side,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
will  be  the  distribution  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  to  the  men  at  the  Front  through 
public  contributions  to  newspapers  and  other 
funds.  It  is  not,  of  course,  .the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  soldiers  have  been  provided 
with  "smokes."  During  the  Boer  War 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  were  sent  to  the  men 
in  Soufch  Africa.  But  never  before,  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  have  the  men  in  the 
fighting  -  line  been  so  generously  or  so 
methodically  supplied  with  these  contributors 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  cigarette  has  been  woven  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  nearly  every  story  that 
has  been  told ;  it  is  ubiquitous  in  the 
photographs  that  have  reached  us  from 
the  battle  line.  The  description  of  General 
Freuch  "  walking  through  the  lines  smoking 


a  cigarette,"  and  the  picture  by  Bert  Thomas 
of  the  soldier  "  lighting  up,"  while  he  says, 
'*  'Arf  a  mo\  Kaiser  !  "  are  alike  illustrations 
of  the  cool  nonchalance  of  the  British  soldier, 
his  imperturbabiHty,  and  his  solace  in 
the  fragrant  weed.  In  the  hospitals  the 
cigarette  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  the  surgeon's  outfit,  the  lighting 
of  the  cigarette  for  the  wounded  soldier 
one  of  the  most  appreciated  duties  of  the 
Bed  Cross  nurse.  The  dying  soldier  on  the 
battlefield  makes  his  last  request  for  a 
"  smoke,"  and,  obUvious  of  suffering,  enters 
the  Valhalla  of  heroes  solaced  and  comforted 
with  a  cigarette  between  his  paling  lips.  In 
the  weary  watches  of  the  trenches,  in  the 
arduous  work  of  preparation,  the  pipe  is 
the  best  tonic  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
officers  in  keeping  the  men  in  good  spirits 
and  condition. 

It  has  been  a  war  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
as  well  as  onQ  of  shells  and  ammunition. 
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In  the  early  days  the  authorities  were 
disposed  to  taboo  the  cigarette,  while 
tolerating  the  pipe,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  cigarette  did  more  than  all  other 
agencies  combined  in  giving  happiness  and 
comfort  to  the  men,  and  promoting  that 
esprit  de  corps  so  characteristic  of  the  British 
Army  and  so  essential  to  its  success.  Now 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  give  every 
facility  to  the  numerous  efforts  put  forth  to 
supply  the  men  with  "  fags." 

The  conception  of  these  funds,  as  at 
present  administered,  was  an  inspiration, 
and  their  organisation  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  economical  efficiency  that  this 


country  has  seen.  Both  the  inspiration 
and  the  organisation  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Walter  Martin,  of  Martins  Limited, 
the  well-known  Piccadilly  cigar  shippers, 
who  are  now  operating  some  two  hundred 
newspaper  and  other  funds,  and  through 
whose  administration  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  has  been  contributed  by 
the  public  and  expended  in  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  for  British  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  Britons  are 
fighting  or  waiting  for  the  opportunity. 
Moreover,  as  this  sum  represents  the  duty- 
free price  in  this  country,  and  as  all 
the     newspaper     funds     are     administered 
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MILITARY    UNIT. 


ADDRESSING    THE     TOSTCAUDS    TO     UE     RETURNED     BY    THE     RECIPIENTS    OF    CIOARETTES. 


gratuitously,  free  from  any  exp.ense  for 
collecting  or  advertising,  and  as  the 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  transported  free 
from  the  bonded  warehouse  to  the  firing- 
lines  by  the  Government,  it  really  means 
that  the  contributors'  money  has  been 
multiplied  threefold  or  fourfold,  and  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  "  smokes  "  sent  is 
between  three-quarters  and  a  million  sterling. 
Surely  this  is  a  novel  feature  in  charitable 
enterprise,  and  constitutes  an  unique  record. 


The  genesis  of  the  idea  in  the  originator's 
mind  gradually  formulated  into  the  following 
propositions  : — 

1.  That  nothing  would  be  so  acceptable 
to  the  men,  or  contribute  so  much  to  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  as  "  smokes." 

2.  That  if  they  were  to  be  at  all 
adequately  and  economically  supplied,  it 
could  not  be  left  to  promiscuous  giving  by 
private  individuals ;  iir  must  be  done  on  a 
lars-e  scale  and  in  an  organised  manner. 


BOOKING    INSTRUCTIONS    1R03I    SUB-SERVICES    TO    TOBACCO    FUNDS    WITH    REGIMENTAL    UNITS. 
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3.  That  the  enormous  expense  in 
administration,  advertising,  collecting,  offices, 
salaried  officials,  etc.,  common  to  many 
charitable  organisations,  mnst  be  entirely 
done  away  with,  if  possible. 

4.  That  the  distribution  should  be  personal 
— not  a  box  of  cigarettes  indiscriminately  given 
out,  but  a  parcel  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
sufficient  for  a  week's  supply  to  each  man. 

5.  That  there  should  be  a  personal 
contact  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver ; 
that  the  latter  should  know  the  donor  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  and  that  the  former 


sliould,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  the  receipt 
for  his  contribution  in  acknowledgments 
from  the  men  who  had  benefited,  rather 
than  merely  seeing  his  name  in  a  list  of 
subscriptions  to  a  general  fund. 

6.  That  the  co  -  operation  of  the 
authorities  should  be  enlisted,  that  the 
Customs  duties  on  this  side  and  the  import 
duties  in  France  should  be  abolished  as  far 
as  "  smokes "  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  concerned,  and  that  the  Government 
should  undertake  the  transportation  and 
distribution. 


SOKTING    THE    PAKCELS    TO    GO     INTO     VAKIOUS    CASES. 


PAHCKL     POST     LKAVINO     TITK     T'-ONDEI)    WARKHOrSE. 


The  British  and  French  authorities  readily 
undertook  to  do  all  that  they  were  asked  to 
do,  and  the  next  thing  was  to  arrange  for 
the  collection  of  monies.  One  of  the  leading 
Sunday  papers  took  the  matter  up  with  such 


enthusiasm  that  it  has  alone  collected  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Over- 
seas Club  undertook  the  task  of  collecting 
from  the  various  British  Colonies  and 
Dominions,  chiefly   for   the   benefit  of   the 
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men  of  the  Overseas  Empire,  and,  ably 
seconded  by  the  Overseas  newspapers  and 
Governments,  this  fund  promises  largely  to 
exceed  the  sum  named.  In  nearly  every 
large  city  of  the  United  Kingdom  leading 
newspapers  are  collecting  for  the  benefit  of 
their  local  regiments  and  ships,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  these  are  all  being 
operated  through  the  central  organisation  of 
Martins. 

The  basis  of  each  fund  is  a  sixpenny  or  a 


fighting,  are  treasured  souvenirs  in  many  a 
British  home,  from  that  of  the  wealthy, 
with  cards  from  whole  battalions  and 
regiments,  to  the  humble  cottage,  where  the 
framed  postcard  representing  the  hard-earned 
sixpence  finds  a  place  of  honour. 

Cheques  and  sixpenny  postal  orders  find  a 
common  meeting-place  and  starting-point  in 
the  administration.  Every  sixpence  received 
means  a  label  addressed  to  some  individual 
or  regiment  at  the  Front,  or  to  some  ship  on 


A    POSTCARD    FROM    THE    FRONT. 


shilling  parcel  consisting  of  both  cigarettes 
and  tobacco.  These  are  enclosed  in  a 
wrapper  bearing  the  name  of  the  fund 
through  which  it  is  sent.  Every  parcel 
contains  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  person 
who  has  sent  it,  which  serves  to  tell 
the  recipient  the  name  and  address  of  his 
benefactor,  and  also  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  sending  his  thanks.  Needless  to  say,  he 
is  usually  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  and  these 
postcards,  with  their  pathetic  gratitude,  their 
touches    of    humour,   their  stories   of    the 


active  service.  It  may  be  to  some  individual 
or  to  some  unit  named  ;  if  none  are 
designated,  then  it  will  be  assigned  to  one  that 
has  been  overlooked  by  other  contributors, 
and  that  is  most  in  need  of  supplies.  For 
every  battalion  has  its  pigeon-hole,  has  its 
record  of  supplies.  A  new  battalion  goes  to 
the  Front :  almost  before  the  relatives  of  the 
men  know  they  have  left  the  country,  supplies 
are  on  their  way  if  funds  permit.  Retired 
non-commissioned  officers  past  military  age 
are  here  to  correct  wrong  descriptions  and 
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generally  to  bring  tbeir  expert  knowledge  to 
bear  on  tbe  many  problems  tbat  arise  in  so 
vast  an  organisation.  A  bimdred  or  more 
girls  are  busy  writing  and  typing  the  names 


A    LOAD    OF    CIGARETTES    FOR    THE    NAVY,    SENT     T.Y    MESSRS.    VICKERS 


and  addresses  on  the  postcards,  for  one  must 
be  enclosed  in  every  parcel.  A  cheque  for 
twenty-five  pounds  means  a  parcel  to  every 
one  of  a  thousand  men  in  a  battalion  ;  it 
means  a  thousand   postcards    addressed   on 


the   reproducing  machine   to   the   generous 
donor. 

Cards  and  labels  are  sorted  out,  the  piles 
gradually  filled  up  with  enougli  to  make  a 
case  for  this 
battalion  or  that 
ship  ;  tbey  are  tied 
up  in  bundles 
and  promptly 
dispatched  to  the 
big  bonded  ware- 
houses. Into  the 
wrappers  are  deftly 
packed  the  required 
cigarettes  and 
tobacco.  The 
all -important  post- 
card is  enclosed, 
the  omnipresent 
Customs  officers 
inspect  the  ca<=e, 
it  is  sealed  and 
addressed,  the 
military  forwarding 
officer  advised,  the 
commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment 
notified  of  the  ship- 
ment, and  itt  a  few 
hours  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  charge,  the  organisation 
has  completed  its  work,  and  the  promptness 
with  which  the  consignment  is  delivered 
rests  with  the  authorities,  subject  to  all 
the  exigencies    of    warfare.     Conveyed   in 
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Government  transport  trains,  it  soon  reaches 
the  English  port  of  departure,  where  the 
military  forwarding  officer  receives  it  with 
the  ordinary  Army  supph'es,  and,  after 
checking  and  acknowledging  its  receipt  to 
the  fund,  attends  to  its  shipment.  Braving 
the  dangers  of  the  Channel,  it  soon  reaches 
France,  or,  perchance,  the  Dardanelles. 
Here,  at  the  overseas  base,  it  is  again 
checked,  sorted  into  tracks  for  the  different 
units,  and  sent  to  their  respective  positions 
at  the  head  of  the  line  as  fast  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  At  a  favourable  opportunity — 
perhaps  before  going  into  action,  sometimes 
on  the  return  from  the  trenches — the  parcels 
are  distributed  :  first  the  parcels  addressed 
to  individual  men,  then  those  not  so 
designated.  The  distribution  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
sights  at  the  Front ;  the  shouting,  the 
laughing,  the  cheering,  are  long  remembered 
by  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  In 
a  few  minutes,  amid  the  clouds  of  tobacco- 


smoke,  there  is  a  borrowing  and  a  sharpening 
of  pencils,  anything  and  everything  is 
improvised  for  a  table,  and  each  man  is, 
in  his  own  language,  trying  to  express  his 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  There  is  not 
much  to  censor  in  these  postcards,  but  they 
must  bear  the  Censor's  stamp,  and  the  first 
post  that  is  collected  carries  away  the 
thanks  of  the  Tommies  to  the  folks  at 
home,  while  they  puff  away  contentedly, 
with  a  suspicious  moisture  in  their  eyes 
as  they  realise  that  someone  is  thinking 
of  them  at  home.  Sentiment  and  pathos, 
patriotism  and  benevolence,  are  blended 
with  wonderful  organisation,  an  economical 
efficiency  that  is  well  worth  studying,  and 
a  practical  utility  that  only  those  in  charge 
of  the  men  can  fully  appreciate. 

It  is  a  romance  of  the  War,  but  it  is  a 
romance  that  is  scarcely  less  important 
in  its  effect  upon  results  than  the  equip- 
ment of  the  men  through  the  various 
Service  an-encies. 
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'  lu  Kama  was  there  a  voice  heard  . 


RS.   JOB   JOBSON 

did  lier  •  shopping 
at  the  post  office, 
far  preferring  it  to 
Legg's    Emporium 

r;*  V'WMM^^  -  ./w/ nvw  iw  '^^  Radford,  where 
^  [^^^fef^S*^yi|K  the  oilcloth  struck 
Ki  i^S^MlP^^TTJ*  cold  to  jour  feet, 
and  the  soap  was 
never  to  put  trust 
in,  and  them  young 
men  didn't  know  you.  Since  before  Job 
died  she  had  dealt  with  Mr.  Stalk,  who  now, 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  resting  on  the 
counter,  leaned  over  to  draw  forward  a  chair 
for  her  with  the  other.  Lifelong  village 
neighbours  share  many  simple  memories. 
These  included  certain  accounts,  faithfully, 
if  not  punctually,  discharged — a  fact  valued 
at  its  moral  worth  by  Mr.  Stalk,  who  respected 
a  quiet  woman  left  with  five  under  seven 
and  a  pair  of  hands. 

"  When  your  bacon's  ready,"  he  was 
observing,  with  his  usual  slightly  confidential 
dignity,  "  you  can  bring  it  here,  Mrs.  Jobson, 
as  you  know." 

Mrs.  Jobson  looked  into  her  basket  with 
becoming  modesty. 

"  Mother  had  a  way  with  her  about  a  pig," 
she  observed.     "  AYhen  you  been  at  it  all 

them  years,  you  couldn't  just  say  tvhat  'tis 

I'm  wanting  some  soda,  sir,  please,  and  a 
half  a  pound  of  your  tea.  Joby'd  like  to 
know  if  the  bicycle's  right  now.  If  not,  he'll 
look  down  and  see  to't." 

"No  need.  Your  boy  don't  make  two 
jobs.  His  head's  set  on  right.  Is't  true 
Barker's  has  put  him  on  driving  work  ?  How 
much  soda,  Mrs.  Jobson  ?  " 

'*  This  five  weeks."  Soda  paled  into  the 
background.  "  He  came  flying  round  wi' 
that  great  lorry  'fore  I  knew^  so  much  as 
a  mite  about  it— pretty  near  frightened  me 
to  death.  The  foreman  for  the  cycle  part 
lie  give  him  a  good  word." 
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"  Sir  John,  I  understand,  have  give  his 
car  to  Gov'ment.  Mr.  Robin's  joined  his 
regiment  yesterday.  Fair  good  news,  Mrs. 
Jobson,  thanks  to  them  brave  little  Belgians. 
I've  been  glad  "—Mr.  Stalk  leaned  nearer— 
"  not  to  see  young  Job  about  so  much  with 
that  Shielder  girl.     Not  for  him,  that !  " 

Mrs.  Jobson  looked  up,  nodding  anxiously. 
Mr.  Stalk  met  her  wide  grey  eyes— worn, 
still,  wise,  and  gravely  questioning,  typical, 
patient  eyes  of  the  peasant  mother.  The 
prettiest  girl  in  Long  Lane  when  Job  took 
her,  she  was  straight  and  personable  still, 
though  you  called  arithmetic  to  prove  her 
only  forty-six. 

A  call  from  within  summoned  Mr.  Stalk. 
Mrs.  Farr  from  the  Mill  and  Mrs.  Jobson 
were  passing  the  time  o'  day  when  he  stepped 
back.  "  Excuse  me,  ladies."  He  swung 
himself  up  into  the  window  space  to  affix  a 
large  yellowish  bill  with  wafers  to  the  glass. 
"  And  how  much  soda,  Mrs.  Jobson  ?  " 

Somehow  she  thought  he  looked  oddly  at 
her.     She  remembered  afterwards. 

Having  paid,  she  went  out  into  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  paused  to  look  at  the 
placard.  It  had  a  picture  of  a  tall  lad  in 
uniform.  He  held  a  gun.  His  face  was 
open  and  good,  and  his  eyes  looked  straight 
ahead.  Beside  him  were  words  in  large  letters. 
From  the  counter's  end  Mr.  Stalk  peered 
between  tea  canisters  and  lengths  of  flannel 
at  Mrs.  Jobson  standing  there.  His  face 
was  moved,  and  he  was  recalled  with  a  start 
to  the  needs  of  Mrs.  Farr. 

"  Your  King  and  Country  Need  You," 
said  the  placard  in  great  capitals.  Below, 
somewhat  smaller,  caiiie  other  words  :  "  Men 
between  18  and  38,"  "Lord  Kitchener 
appeals " 

Mrs.  Jobson,  in  her  washed  print  and  her 
sun-bonnet,  clasping  the  basket,  stood  very 
still.  Her  motherly  eyes  widened.  Y^ou 
might,  perhaps,  have  thought,  to  look  at  her, 
that    Mrs.   Jobson's    service   to   King-  and 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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concern  with  Country  were  things  as  slender 
as  yon  would  find.  Naturally,  you  would 
not  remember  that  Joby  was  born  on  the 
same  Midsummer  Eve  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  that  Great-granfer  Job  fought  at 
Waterloo.  There  had  been  a  Job  Jobson  in 
Ijong  Lane  ever  since  anybody  could  call  to 
mind. 

Slowly,  and  not  knowing  she  did  it,  Mrs. 
Jobson  turned  away  towards  home.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  have  ceased  beating.  Yet 
she  went  on,  stooping  a  little,  which  was  not 
like  her — that  w^as  all. 

"  King  and  Country " 

They  needed — Joby  ! 

Was  that  what  it  meant  ?     Yes. 

No  more  thoughts  came  till  Mrs.  Jobson 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  mind 
travelled  slowly,  but,  Avith  the  habit  of  long 
solitary  years,  also  surely.  When  she  started 
to  go  upwards,  she  was  beginning  to  see 
pictures.  It  was  Sunday  was  a  week,  about  a 
four  o'clock,  second  of  August.  Polly  Milson, 
home  for  her  afternoon  and  coming  down 
W'ith  her  mother's  milk,  paused  at  the  gate. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Jobson,  whatever  do  ee  think  ? 
The  aqueduck  and  the  viaduck  be  both 
guarded,  and  the  railway-bridge  to  Eadford, 
and  all  the  German  waiters  in  Bath  got  to  go 
by  Tuesday  !  " 

Joby  w^as  gone  over  to  his  uncle's.  When, 
the  bell  went,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
went  up  to  church.  It  was  a  strange  sort  of 
service.  Instead  of  a  sermon,  Mr.  Brad- 
wardine  went  up  in  the  pulpit  and  prayed  in 
his  old,  dignified,  shaken  voice  many  prayers 
that,  in  spite  of  all,  peace  might  still  be. 
Yes,  she  saw  now  that  she  had  "know'cd 
it  all  along."  That  lay  deep  at  the  back  of 
all  her  thinking.  He  had  said  nothing.  He 
thought  the  more.  But  he  knew  his  mother 
knew.  That  was  his  way,  up  from  a  baby. 
Mrs.  Jobson  quickened  her  pace  suddenly. 
When  he  did  speak,  now,  she  was  ready. 
That  was  to  the  good.  Her  heart  had  that 
queer,  cold  feeling  still.  But  she  understood. 
She  would  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Lord   Kitchener  appeals "     Emma 

Jobson  caught  her  breath  with  a  queer,  little, 
sudden  laugh. 

"  Bless  you  !  When  there  w^as  work 
going,  Joby  got  it  !  As  tall  as  his  father, 
and  his  head  set  on  right " 

There  she  stopped  thinking  sharply  and 
suddenly.  Something  odd  —  big  blue 
blotches,  then  scarlet — ^  danced  before  her 
eyes.  She  stepped  close  to  the  low  wall  and 
put  her  hand  on  it,  and  stood  so.  Tlie 
basket  was  heavy.     Perhaps  she  had  been 


walking  too  fast.  At  length  she  w^ent  on 
slowly  to  the  gate  and  opened  it.  Home 
w^as  iDut  just  across  the  field  on  the  green 
rise  above  the  river.  The  door-key  was  in 
the  basket.     Where  had  it  got  to  ? 

The  sunshine  lay  on  the  floor  in  large 
squares.  As  she  sat  in  the  low  chair  under 
the  chimney,  something  came  back  to  her. 
She  wasn't  exactly  thinking,  but  it  came. 

It  was  just  like  that — the  sun,  and  the 
empty  grate,  and  the  clean  little  place — 
that  morning  getting  on  for  seventeen  years 
ago,  when  she  came  downstairs,  through 
that  brown  door  in  the  w^all,  with  the 
bedroom  key  on  her  finger.  The  sunshine 
was  wrong,  somehow.  She'd  gone  and 
pulled  the  blind  down.  She'd  been  very 
queer  after  that.  Mother  said,  when  she 
came  along,  it  was  going  without  proper 
food.  How^  could  you  eat  when  Job  w^as 
dying  ?     Then 

Mrs.  Jobson  shut  the  eyes  and  ears  of  her 
mind  deliberately.  She  pulled  at  the  strings 
of  her  old  pink  sun-bonnet  with  shaking 
fingers.  All  of  a  sudden  she  was  much  too 
hot  in  it.  She  wasn't  thinking,  but  again 
— it  came.     You  can't  keep  things  out. 

You  heard  the  little  trotting  steps  from 
ever  so  far  ;  a  mile  and  a  half  down  from 
Broughton  he'd  run  after  his  Granny,  and  he 
but  just  three  year  old  !  He  come  climbing 
up,  Avi'  them  little  arms.  She'd  cried  then. 
"  I  got  me  baby,  me  baby  !  " 

Mrs.  Jobson  pushed  that  picture  aw^ay. 
She  leaned  forward  quickly  and  threw  her 
bonnet  on  the  table.  Her  eyes  travelled  to 
the  door.  Thursday  being  early  closing  day, 
he  got  back  for  his  dinner,  if  there  wasn't 
something  extra  on.  Then  he  might  get  it 
about  tea-time  !    He  never  thought  upon  it! 

She  got  up  and  went  into  the  back  kitchen 
slowly.  The  dipper  was  in  the  pail.  She 
dashed  the  cold  water  up  into  her  face. 
When  it  was  dried,  she  felt  better.  She 
reached  down  the  loaf,  the  pot  of  red 
currant  jam.  More  to  eat,  said  another 
flash  of  memory,  than  there  used  to  be  then. 
Fewer  mouths.  Five  in  them  days  :  Tom, 
in  Australia  now  ;  and  little  Annie  was  with 
the  Lord  ;  and  the  twins — they'd  got  good 
places  both  of  them.  Hungry  and  healthy, 
bless  'em  !  But  you  didn't  get  but  one  and 
four  for  a  servant's  washing  from  them 
people  that  took  Manor  when  Sir  John  hved 
abroad.  Six  of  them  girls  sent  a  lot.  It 
didn't  pay  you,  even  with  the  house  linen, 
too.  There  w-ere  nights  wlien  you  didn't 
get  to  bed.     Even  so 

Then  another  memory,  sudden,  passionate. 
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The  table,  the  five  heads.  The  end  of 
Mother's  apple  pie,  two-thirds  of  a  loaf, 
the  scrap  of  cheese — not  enough  to  go 
round,  when  you'd  cut  more  careful  than 
you  could.  She'd  left  them  to  it.  You 
couldn't  stand  and  look.  It  gnawed  her 
again,  that  hunger.  "Mother's  had  her 
dinner  " —  all  she  was  to  have.  Then  those 
pattering  feet  on  the  garden  path — "  Mammy 
have  Joby's  apple  !  " 

He'd  lilie  the  cold  chap.  But  he  should 
have  something  hot. 

The  gate  clanked. 

II. 

The  tal],  black-headed  lad  had  ridden  rather 
slowly  from  as  far  as  the  turn  to  Eadford. 
He  had  a  lot  to  think  about. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  met  that  girl. 
It  was  a  good  bit  now  since  he  had  "  gone 
with  her."  They  had  had  some  words  one 
Saturday.  He  hadn't  half  liked  it.  A  girl 
shouldn't  say  some  things,  even  if  you'd 
huffed  her.  She'd  hung  about  for  him 
since,  once  and  more,  but  he  had  slipped 
her.  Now  he  saw  it  wasn't  over.  At 
bottom  he  wasn't  angry.  He  drew  nearer 
and  had  to  stop.  He  stood  wdth  his  arm  on 
the  handle-bars.  "  No  time  to  go  anywhere 
to-day.     There  was  business  on," 

"  What  business  ?  "  she  asked,  pouting. 

He  looked  down  at  the  road.  He  was 
swelling  with  inward  pride. 

"I'm  likely  going  to  the  Front." 

Instantly  she  stepped  close.  The  terror 
of  a  thing  new  and  tremendous  and  dreadful 
was  in  her  eyes.  The  glamour  of  khaki  had 
not  yet  reached  remote  country  districts. 

"  Thee  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  that  silly,  young 
Job  !     Thee  might  get  killed  !  " 

Then,  deep  in  his  soul,  he  knew  she  was 
not  for  him,  in  this  hour  of  the  parting  of  • 
the  ways.  He  did  not  look  up — he  knew 
ivhat  her  eyes  said,  and  did  not  want  to  see 
them.  He  turned  the  machine  a  little. 
"  To  be  sure,"  he  answered,  and  caught  the 
whirling  pedal  with  his  foot.  "Good-bye 
to  you  !  " 

At  the  hill-top,  a  bit  blown,  he  hfted 
his  head  and  his  feet,  coasting  down.  He 
ceased  trembling  inwardly,  but  was  still 
thanking  God  he  had  known  in  time. 

Going  round  the  corner,  he  wondered 
suddenly  how  Mother  would  look.  He  set 
the  bicycle  in  the  wood -shed  ;  then,  pausing 
in  the  doorway,  he  saw  her  bent  over  the 
table,  smoothing  the  cloth.  All  at  once  he 
seemed  to  see  \\qv— fresh.  Slie  was  not  just 
Mother,  but  a  person,  detached  from  liim, 


separate  in  herself.  The  moment  was  queer 
—he  did  not  like  it.  It  had  never  happened 
before.  Now  he  knew  she  was  an  elderly 
woman,  separate,  dwelling  alone,  as  he— 
suddenly  he  knew  it— was  alone. 

"  Mam,"  said  young  Job,  in  a  hurry,  "  I 
be  early." 

She  turned  her  head.     He  saw  her  eyes. 
"  So  thee  be.     I  shan't  be  long." 
She  had  put  a  dish  into  the  oven,  closing 
the  door  on  it,  and  went  on  stirring  about. 
He,  standing   there   in  the  sun,  thrust   his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  leaning  against 
the  doorpost.      (She'd  never  let  you   help 
her.)     Presently  she  glanced  at  him. 
"  Well  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 
He  spoke  at  once.     It  was  his  way  to  go 
straight  at  a  thing  if  it  was  hard. 
"  I  got  some  news  for  ee." 
"Thee  be  goin'   to   the   War,"  said   his 
mother  quietly,  not  as  a  question. 

He  nodded,  and  came  inside.  Sitting 
down  in  the  nearest  chair,  he  took  a  bit  of 
string  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  tie  it 
up  deftly. 

"  Yes.  Master's  give  up  six  lorries.  The 
off'cer  come  'bout  a  ten  o'clock,  and  he  chose 
out  them  six,  and  we've  started  paintin'  of 
'em.  And  he  wanted  to  know  if  Master  got 
any  good  drivers,  if  so  be  they'd  volunteer. 
So  they  called  up  two  or  three  ;  and  Master 
said  as  I  could  drive  and  repair,  and  good 
wi'  cycles,  and  ride  a  motor.  Spoke  up  well 
for  me,  Master  did.  '  Not  as  I  wants  to 
part  wi'  him,'  he  says.  And  keep  my  place 
open." 

She  nodded.  A  little  smile  broadened  her 
lips.     She  opened  the  oven  door. 

"  So  then  this  off'cer  says,  was  I  Avilling 
to  go  ?  And  I  says  '  Yes  ;  but  what  about  me 
mother?'  And  Master  said  as  she  should 
have  part  wages,  if  so  be  as  Gov'ment  didn't 
provide  her.  They  haven't  had  time  to  turn 
round  not  yet.  The  lorries  starts  a  week 
to-day  wi'  a  lot  o'  others.  Bill  Frankley's 
goin',  and  that  squint-eyed  chap  Eobbins, 
and  Simpson's  David,  and  a  couple  more. 
We  drives  'em  t'  Avonmouth.  They  sent  us 
round  to  Tailor  Watson  for  to  be  measured, 
and  I  come  on  home.  I  be  goin'  back  again 
'bout  a  three,  to  look  to  some  of  the  bolts 
and  that." 

He  finished  knotting  the  bit  of  string,  and 
threw  it  from  him  on  to  the  top  of  tlie 
family  Bible.  He  had  gone  on  speaking 
quickly,  hurrying  up  the  details,  not  looking 
at  her.  She  had  stooped  while  lie  spoke  and 
lifted  out  the  dish  with  a  cloth  and  set  it  on 
the  table.     The  potatoes — she  had  put  a  bit 
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of  butter  to  them — made  a  subdued  sizzling 
sound. 

"  It's  ready,"  said  Mother  quietlj. 

He  came  and  sat  down,  and  she  served 
him,  and  herself  sparingly.  He  ate  hungrily. 
She  tried  to  put  the  food  into  her  mouth, 
then  laid  it  down  again.  Presently  she 
tried  again  and  succeeded.  She  knew  he 
was  watching.     He  spoke. 

"  Thee  ain't  eating  nothing.  I  been  and 
upset  ee." 

She  met  his  eyes,  swallowing  another 
difficult  mouthful. 

"  No,  my  child.  I  knowed  as  thee'd  go, 
soon's  ever  I  saw  the  bill  down  to  post  office. 
Thee  got  to  when  they  do  need  ee." 

She  paused.  The  next  bit  must  wait. 
"  Thee  don't  need  to  think  upon  me.  The 
Master's  a  awful  kind  man.  And  I  got  a 
little  on  me  Post  Office  book.  Bit  more 
taters  ?  "  She  helped  him.  "  Eva's  coming 
home  a  bit,  come  October.  I  sh'ave 
company.  Thee'll  have  to  write  a^nd  tell 
thee  sisters." 

"  I  shan't  eat  a  bit  more,"  he  said,  "  if 
thee  don't." 

She  forced  herself  valiantly.  Between 
them  they  finished  the  piece  of  cold  pudding. 
Then  all  at  once  he  was  sitting  very  still, 
with  large  eyes  on  the  fire.  Something  was 
coming.     She  knew  him. 

"  Mother,  thee  do  know  that  Fanny 
Shielder  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  I've  a-done  wi'  her.  I  wanted  for  ee  to 
know." 

''  That's  right,  Joby."  Her  eyes  had 
cleared,  but  she  made  no  comment.  When 
one  of  them  did  the  thing  you  wanted 
without  your  speaking,  you  didn't  rub  it  in 
— specially  not  with  a  boy.  After  a  minute 
she  said — 

"Master  Robin's  going.  I  wonder  if 
thee'll  be  anyway  near." 

"  Not  likely.  He'll  be  fighting,  and  I'll  be 
driving  food-wagons  and  that.  I  be  glad  as 
I  went  drillin'  wi'  him  last  spring." 

"  Thee'll  be  a  useful  one,"  said  his  mother 
quietly,  "  wherever  thee  be." 

Then  she  swallowed  deep  in  her  throat. 
She  was  not  used  to  praise  her  children  to 
their  face.  But  the  pride,  the  passion  within 
her,  would  have  their  way.  Since  her  widowed 
heart  closed  round  him  that  far-back  summer 
morning,  he  was  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the 
central  fact.  She  could  give  him  to  an 
unrealised  horror  backed  with  a  dim  blackness, 
to  valours  unknown  save  for  their  cost.  Be 
silent,  ignore  the  worth  and  meaning  of  the 


gift — that  she   could   not.     As   he  looked 
back,  she  saw  him  flushed,  ever  so  slightly 

*  »V!  >^  *  *Jl 

He  had  gone  off  again,  and  she  had 
reached  down  her  bonnet,  when  a  knock 
came.  My  Lady  stood  at  the  open  door. 
She  was  tall  and  slim,  in  a  blue  linen  gown 
with  a  soft  cambric  collar,  her  lovely  face 
bent  down  with  an  adorable  little  stoop  of 
the  shoulders.  'Twas  ridiculous  to  think  as 
Mr.  Robin  was  three-and-twenty,  if  he  was  a 
day! 

"  Emma,"  said  My  Lady,  "  I'm  coming  in. 
You're  going  out,  I  see.  You've  got  to  wait, 
please,  and  sit  down." 

"  I'm  sure.  My  Lady  !  It  w^as  but  down  to 
the  post  office,  after  flannel  for  Joby's  shirts. 
Please  to  sit  here." 

"  I  met  Joby,  Emma." 

My  Lady  leaned  forward  and  pressed  a 
long  white  hand,  with  a  great  emerald  on  it, 
on  Mrs.  Jobson's  knee. 

"  My  dear,  /  know  !  " 

Tears  suddenly  smarted  in  Mrs.  Jobson's 
eyes.  She  made  no  answer.  There  was 
silence. 

"  There  !  "  said  My  Lady,  patting  her  knee 
gently.  "  How  much  would  he  take  for  a 
shirt  ?  He's  broad,  tiresome  child.  I  hope 
it's  enough — a  piece  I've  got  for  you,  ivice, 
blue  with  a  white  stripe.  Twelve  yards — 
could  you  cut  three  ?  " 

"  Oh,  'turn  your  la'ship  many  thanks.  I'll 
step  up." 

"  I'll  send  Cox  down  with  it.  She  will  not 
take  exercise.  It's  a  feather  in  that  boy's 
cap,  Emma — it  is  indeed.  You  wouldn't  have 
kept  him,  though.  Mine's  had  his  eye  on 
him  ever  since  the  drillings.  Emma,  what  a 
life  you've  had  since  the  days  of  sixteenpence 
per  tenant's  maid  !  How  on  earth  have  you 
done  it  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  tell  ee.  My  Lady.  There,  I 
did,  anyhow." 

My  Lady  smiled  slowly. 

"  You  remember  that  day  I  gave  you 
sixpence  for  sweets  for  the  children,  and  you 
ran  for  flour  ?  I  didn't  know  you  then. 
Emma,  I'll  tell  you  something." 

Again  the  long  fingers  pressed.  My  Lady's 
beautiful  brown  eyes  widened  to  a  mystic 
hght. 

"  It's  women  like  you  that  are  understood 
— up  There.     I  know  it." 

"  I  reckon  the  mothers  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Jobson  quietly. 

The  flannel  cut  one  hito  another,  just 
enough.  Three  shirts  would  take  all  her 
time— she  didn't  hold  with  the  machineSt 


'  Yourii?  Job,  lifting  his  head,  realised  vividly  and  suddenly  a  dying  Face,  downbent." 
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Saturday  night,  upstairs,  young  Job  sat 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  swinging  his  feet. 
It  seemed  a  time  for  squaring  accounts. 
Since  Thursday  one  had  learnt  a  lot.  Some 
of  it  was  about  girls.  When  Job  took  a 
wife,  she  would  be  different.  That  Fanny 
had  come  between  him  and  a  lot  of  things. 
To-morrow  he  and  Mother  w^ere  "  goin' 
early  Church " :  it  was  a  bit  of  a  time 
since  Easter.  His  thoughts  were  deep,  but 
inchoate. 

The  little  church  was  very  old.  Its  grey 
arches  and  carven  woodwork  remembered 
gallant  Sir  Francis  before  he  rode  away  to 
Lansdowne  field,  Dame  Alice,  his  brave  wife, 
and  many  another.  "  Courage,  children  !  " 
said  the  old  church  to-day,  as  with  a  motherly 
and  experienced  smile.  Where  they  sat  at 
the  back  the  hght  was  dim.  But,  just  after 
they  returned  to  their  place,  an  early  sunbeam 
shone  through  the  strange  and  faded  colours 
of  the  ancient  window  where  the  Crucifix 
was  blazoned/  Young  Job,  lifting  his  head, 
realised  vividly  and  suddenly  a  dying  Face, 
down  bent.  He  could  not  see  its  dim  details, 
but  he  went  on  looking.  His  young,  mute 
peasant-soul  dumbly  knew  the  Mystery  of  a 
Passion.  It  was  full  of  experience  that  it 
did  not  understand,  that  yet  stirred  in  him, 
bringing  strange  things  up  into  his  throat. 
He  was  very  solemn  and  quite  steady.  His 
mind  looked  full  at  things.  Then,  when 
his  eyes  met  that  sunbeam,  for  a  long,  still 
minute,  he  realised  quite  clearly  that  very 
soon  he  might  die.  Die  !  Alone,  before  he 
was  grown,  with  this  strong  life  in  him, 
somewhere — far  away  from  Long  Lane. 
Numbers  of  them  would  die.  His  heart 
seemed  to  pause.  Die  ?  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Ah,  who  could  answer  ?  He  dropped  his  face 
between  his  cold  hands.  That  Thing  which 
is  nearest  and  he  spoke  wordlessly  together. 

They  were  praying  round  him,  the  two 
or  three  subdued  voices — his  mother's,  old 
Martha  Simmonds's,  the  unsteady  bass  of 
Peter  Clarke,  the  sexton,  following  the  voice 
from  the  altar.  He  know  not  what  they 
said.  He  was  alone  with  his  owm  soul ;  as, 
when  that  moment  came,  he  would  be  alone. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  after  that  they 
moved.  Things  were  pale  and  steady  again. 
His  eyes  rested  on  his  mother's  bent 
shoulders,  the  worn,  serious  black  bonnet, 
the  dear,  known  look  of  her.  All  time  that 
belonged  to  him  held  that  image. 

Then  the  thought  came  suddenly,  like  a 
blinding  blow. 

She  would  not  die  ! 


III. 

Mr.  Eobin— die  w^as  Captain  now,  by  the 
way— had  a  pair  of  field-glasses  at  his  eyes. 
The  liglit  w^as  getting  dim,  but  he  still  could 
follow  the  figure  of  the  cyclist,  on  and  up, 
till  he  lost  him  in  the  cover  of  the  little 
wood.  "  Young  Job's  head's  set  on  right," 
Captain  Robin  agreed  with  Mr.  Stalk.  "- 1 
told  him  the  track  past  the  Calvary." 

It  was  useless  to  watch  further.  The 
gazer  lowered  the  glass.  From  somewhere 
near  the  wood  a  single  shot  rang  out. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  fairly  dark,  when 
a  sergeant  drew  near  and  saluted. 

''I'm  afraid,  sir,  they  got  your  dispatch- 
rider." 

One  could  see  still,  then,  for  all  the  horror 
of  pain  that  waked  as  one  came  buck  to  life. 
But  one  could  not  remember.  The  left  hand 
travelled  slowly  towards  the  pocket.  Of 
course,  they  had  taken  the  pistol.  (They 
must  have  left  him  for  dead.)  Then  some- 
thing detached  itself,  a  sudden  flashing 
memory — his  own  fingers,  a  twisted  white 
paper.     He  fired  ?     Yes,  he  had  fired. 

In  that  eager  instant  of  memory  he  must 
have  tried  to  move.  The  world  swam  round 
him,  and  was  there  no  more. 

Where  was  he  ?  Waked  again  ?  There 
was  no  more  pain,  only  a  deathly  weakness 
like  the  lack  of  all  things — a  numbing  cold, 
no  more.  He  still  could  see,  even  look 
round.  Certain  dim  outlines  rose  above  him. 
Beyond,  the  sky  was  there,  deep  red,  streaked 
with  heavy  greys,  but  gorgeous. 

The  dying  brain  wandered,  losing  itself 
amid  shadow^s,  then  under  passionate  and 
crimson  light.  But  thought  went  on.  It 
was  the  dawn.  Here  on  the  stricken  field  ; 
there,  far  away,  beyond  the  level  coasts,  in 
green,  silent  England,  above  the  brow  and 
the  woodland  beyond  the  river,  "  over-right " 
Mother's  little  house,  now,  as  on  a  hundred 
remembered  mornings,  the  sun  was  going  to 
rise.     The  light  was  strengthening. 

Again  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  thanked  God,  and  was  not 
afraid. 

Then  the  beam,  the  first,  smiting  along 
the  level  land,  touched  the  dying  eyes.  He 
saw  colour,  and  above  him,  waked  now 
into  clear  outline  upon  the  rose-red  sky, 
the  heavy  limbs  of  a  tall  Cross.  Long 
Lane  Church  ?  No.  "  The  way  past  the 
Calvary." 

A  strange  foreign  Thing — he  liad  seen  it— 
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a  cross,  and  dying  limbs ;  beside  it,  a 
woman's  figure,  of  wood,  with  clasped  hands. 

The  dawn  was  dark  again.     No  more. 

lY. 

Captain  Robin  thought  at  first  he  would 
put  it  all  down.  People  at  home  thought 
they  had  a  right  even  to  dreadful  details. 
Had  they  ?  He  paused.  While  he  con- 
sidered certain  methods  of  warfare,  his  pipe 
went  out.  He  laid  it  down  gravely.  Then 
he  took  another  sheet — though  sheets  were 
few  —  and  wrote  the  facts  simply  and 
shortly. 

''  Tell  poor  old  Emma " 

^f  >Y'  ♦  ♦  >'fi 

The  strange  letter  without  a  stamp  came 
by  the  afternoon  post.  Mrs.  Jobson  was 
alone  ;  she  had  had  her  tea  and  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  sat  patching  her  old  frock  under 
the  aruis,  to  make  it  last  the  winter.  The 
postman  rapped  cheerfully  ;  she  opened  ;  he 
went  away  whistling. 

She  sat  dovvu  again  to  open  the  letter  ; 
she  read  the  few  words  slowly  again  and 
again.  She  laid  the  letter  on  the  table  and 
sat  on.  Then  she  grew  very  cold ;  her 
hands  shook  a  little.  That  was  all.  As 
once  before,  she  had  "kuowed  it  all  along."" 

About  half-past  ten,  with  a  little  splutter 
and  a  leap  up  of  the  flame,  the  lamp  began 
to  go  out.  She  stretched  a  hand  and 
extinguished  it  mechanically.  The  place 
was  cold.     The  fire  was  grey  ash. 

She  got  up  and,  feeling  the  familiar  way, 
reached  the  brown  door  in  the  wall.  The 
old  wooden  latch  made  a  subdued  sound  as 
always.  Near  the  top  of  the  stairs  she 
stumbled.  It  shook  her  a  bit.  But  she 
crept  on,  after  a  minute  or  two,  into  the 
bedroom.  She  lay  down  outside  the  bed,  as 
she  was,  dragging  Mother's  patched  quilt 
over  her. 

*  My  Lady  came  down  about  twelve  next 
day.  Four  months  of  strain  had  made  her 
a  httle  wan.  She  sat  and  held  Mrs.  Jobson's 
two  hands  silently  for  a  long  time.  Then 
she  released  them,  to  open  her  little  bag. 

"I've  a  message  for  you  from  Robin. 
Listen,  Emma." 

She  read  the  letter  out  twice  in  her  vibrant, 
sincere  tones,  that  certain  of  the  words  kept 
steady.  At  the  end  Mrs.  Jobson  sat  quite 
still,  staring  at  the  fire.  Her  look  frightened 
My  Lady. 

"Emma— poor  Emma— have  you  under- 
stood ?  " 

Mrs.  Jobson  turned   her  head.     She  did 


not  speak.  Her  wide  eyes  were  serious  and 
quite  steady. 

"  He  carried  a  letter.  His  orders  were,  if 
he  were  taken,  to  fire  it  away.  That's  why 
they  killed  him.  Our  men  found  the  pistol 
under   him,   as   you   heard.      If    he  hadn't 

fired Emma — poor    Emma — do    you 

understand  ? " 

Mrs.  Jobson  turned  her  head.  My  Lady 
ceased  speaking  instantly. 

"  He  were  told  to,"  said  Mrs.  Jobson,  a 
hint  of  offence  in  her  voice, 

■St,  :,i  -^  :)(:  ifi 

It  was  a  week  later  when  she  tied  the 
strings  of  her  black  bonnet  before  the  glass 
npstairs.  In  the  calm  winter  sunshine  the 
world  seemed  a  strange  place  to  her,  like  a 
cold  dream,  she,  a  ghost  to  herself,  moving 
through  shadows  whereof  she  was  no  part. 

The  long  week  had  been  measureless.  She 
had  passed  through  it  silently,  alone.  One 
day  she  had  gone  through  the  things  he  left 
behind,  the.  few  clothes,  the  small  boyish 
possessions.  She  sent  the  Sunday  suit  to  an 
old  friend's  boy,  the  other  side  of  Bristol. 
She  could  not  have  that  where  she  could  see 
it.  The  girls  w^anted  to  come  to  her.  She 
had  said  "  No."  It  would  "  only  upset  her." 
She  seemed  dead,  too,  most  times.  It  was 
better  when  it  was  like  that. 

But,  as  the  days  went  on,  the  long  cold 
nights  with  their  snatches  of  sleep,  she  could 
not  bear  them.  She  began  to  hear  voices,  to 
believe  she  would  "  see  things."  Down  in 
her  heart  there  was  a  deep,  deep  peace, 
because  they  could  not  hurt  him  any  more, 
and  she  could  nevermore  hear  that  he  was 
dead.  But  within  her  there  was  a  great 
and  gaping  wound,  that  would  not  heal 
while  she  lived— the  place  where  he  had 
been. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  that  she  knew  that 
this  could  not  go  on.  There  was  in  her  a 
fundamental  sanity,  born  of  simple  and 
selfless  motherhood,  always  healthy  and 
unimpeded— a  thing  that  guards  and  saves 
in  uttermost  moments.  She  sat  still  by  the 
fire  that  sixth  evening,  thinking.  Just  before 
bed-time,  without  any  disturbance,  like  a 
quiet,  4vide  light  shining  about  her,  she  knew 
what  she  must  do. 

When  she  saw  it,  something  within  her 
that  cried  and  was  sore  seemed  to  quiet,  to 
be  a  little  comforted.  She  lifted  up  her 
heart  and  turned  her  soul  quietly  to  look  at 
Joby. 

My  Lady  was  in.  Mrs.  Jobson  sat  waiting 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  till  Mr.  Graves, 
the  butler, came  back  and  ushered  her  upstairs, 
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inquiring  after  her  nealfcli  with  a  respectful 
fatherliness,  so  that  she  became  aware  that 
in  this  house  she  was  a  person  "  looked  on." 

In  the  sunny,  small  morning-room,  with 
its  blue  carpet  and  velvet  curtains,  its  low 
chairs  and  bowls  of  Christmas  roses,  My  Lady 
rose  from  writing. 

"  Come  in,  Emma,  come  in.  You  wanted 
to  see  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  please,  My  Lady."  Mrs.  Jobson 
submitted  to  be  placed  in  a  soft  chair 
opposite.  "I  been  thinking,  My  Lady. 
Seems  like  'tain't  good  to  bide  down  there  wi' 
myself.  I've  a-thought  upon  it  times  afore, 
but  then  there  was  him  to  see  to,  and  his 
things  and  that.  Now  I  be  come  to  ax  your 
la'ship  if  so  be  as  you  could  get  me  a  baby 
from  London,  like  them  Parsonses  had  up 
street — and  never  done  right  by'n." 


"  To  be  sure,  Emma,  I  could.  It  woukl 
be  a  lucky  baby." 

"  I  were  thinking  as  I  could  see  to  a  little 
maid,  and  bring  her  up  ;  if  so  be  she  come  a 
baby,  for  me  to  be  her  mother.  They  say  as 
there's  lots  of  them  poor  Belgiums,  childern 
wi'  nobody.  Plenty  more  poor  little  souls, 
too,  beside  they  !  'Tis  a  warm  house,  and  I 
been  all  my  life  wi'  childern — if  so  be  it 
hadn't  got  nobody."  She  paused  a  moment. 
Her  eyes  looked  out  of  the  window  silently, 
"  Do  ee  think  " — her  voice  changed  a  little  — 
"  as  I  could  have'n  soon  ?  I  be  took  up  wi' 
thinking  upon  it.  He'd  a-liked  it.  And  I 
got  to  be  doin'  something." 

My  Lady  nodded  gravely. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came  to-day,  Emma.  I'm 
going  to  'London  for  the  night  to-morrow. 
I'll  not  come  back  without  one." 


ALL    SOULS'   DAY,    NOVEMBER    2,   1915. 


A  CROSS  the  silent  river  the  Ship  of  Souls  Is  plying, 
^^    The  silent,  silent  oarsman  is  straining  to  his  oar, 
And  white  upon  the  waters  the  deep  keel=wake  is  lying, 
The  Ship  has  never  carried  such  a  multitude  before. 

Qay  souls  who  loved  the  battle,  sad  souls  whose  hearts  were  craven, 

They  are  passing  each  with  other  to  the  distant,  distant  shore- 
Are  passing,  friend  and  foeman,  to  the  quiet,  far-off  haven 
Where  All=Souls  dwell  together  for  ever,  evermore. 

White  souls  that  loved  and  pitied,  blind,  darkened  souls  that  hated, 
*'  Was  it  your  hand,  my  brother,  that  set  my  spirit  free  ?" 

*'  Was  it  your  shot  that  wounded  ?"  Dear  souls  of  men  re=mated. 
Healed,  solaced,  cleansed,  forgiven,  in  death's  fraternity. 

Across  the  silent  river  the  Ship  of  Souls  is  faring— 

All^Souls  beyond  the  river,  All= Living  on  the  strand— 

And  the  night  is  dense  with  shadows  where  the  silent  Ship  is  bearing 
Our  dead  across  the  waters  to  the  silent,  silent  land. 


UNA  ARTEVELDE  TAYLOR. 


*'TnEY    ALSO    SERVE    WHO    ONLY    STAND    AND    WAIT." 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  FORCE 

IN   EGYPT 


By   NELLIE    HADDEN 

Illustrated  from  sketches  hy  the  Author. 


TTT^HAT  a  changed  Egypt  I  came  out 
Y  Y  to  in  the  middle  of  January,  1915 — 
martial  law  proclaimed,  and  khaki 
everywhere  !  Huge  camps,  to  accommodate 
our  Oversea  Forces,  had  sprung  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  desert —row  upon  row  of  snowy 
tents  and '  whole  streets  of  temporary  huts, 
in  many  cases  each  street  with  its  own 
particular  Australian  name  marked  up. 

Most  picturesque  these  camps  were, 
especially  the  one  at  Mena  House,  covering 
many  acres  of  desert  just  below  the  Pyramids  ; 
^nd  the  one  at  Ma'adi,  near  Cairo,  with  the 
Citadel  and  Mokattam  hills  appearing  at 
the  end  of  long  vistas  formed  by  the  tents. 
Thei'e  was  another  large  camp  at  Zeitun, 
on  the  other  side  of  Cairo,  to  accommodate 
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the   New  Zealand   Forces,   but   I   had   no 
opportunity  of  visiting  it. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  commanding 
officers,  I  spent  many  happy  hours  painting 
in  the  two  first-named  camps,  deligliting  in 
the  continual  movement  and  bustle  of  camp 
life.  Regimental  pets  of  all  kinds  abounded 
— kangaroos,  monkeys,  and  in  one  case  a 
minute  Syrian  donkey,  bought  in  Cairo  for 
the  sura  of  three  shillings.  There  was 
always  something  going  on— troops  of 
infantry  or  mounted  men  going  out  or 
returning  from  route  marches  in  the  desert ; 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  where  unwilling 
victims  were  shod  and  shaved  ;  processions 
of  camels  bringing  in  loads  of  vivid  green 
berseen  ;    three  times  daily  the  long  trains 
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of  horses  being  taken  to  the  water  troughs, 
ahnost  lost  sight  of  in  clouds  of  dust ;  and 
always,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  friendly 
ojffer  of  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  artist. 

Of  course,  outside  the  military  circle 
was  the  usual  fringe  of  natives,  dirty  but 
picturesque,  offering  their  wares  with  loud 
cries  of  "Olanguies,"  "Choclit,"and  "Cigara," 
and  everywhere  the  inevitable  small  boy, 
bent  on  cleaning  the  soldiers'  dusty  boots, 
and  doing  a  roaring  trade. 

Where  the  serftries  guarded  the  entrance 
to  the  camp,  some  sleek  dragoman,  in  snowy 
turban  and  flowing  robes,  would  lie  in  wait 
for  the  men  off  duty,  and,  sidling  up  to  a 
bewildered  group,  quickly  insert  himself  as 
guide  to  the  party. 

The  natives,  on  the  whole,  were  more  than 


their  dauntless  spirits  liave  passed  into  the 
night,  leaving  a  bright  and  glorious  track 
behind  them,  which  will  light  all  generations 
to  come. 

Like  the  great  camps  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  those  in  Egypt  have  had  their 
discomforts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  dust  and 
flies  have  been  among  the  most  trying.  Later 
on,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  heat  became 
intense,  the  thermometer  sometimes  register- 
ing as  much  as  126  degrees  in  the  bell  tents. 
The  horses  picketed  out  in  the  desert 
suffered  a  good  deal,  and  long  rows  of 
wooden  shelters  were  being  erected  as 
quickly  as  possible  when  I  left  Egypt  in  the 
middle  of  that  month. 

I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  transport  of  so  many  horses  was 
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content  with  the  state  of  affairs.  Instead  of 
regretting  the  absence  of  the  usual  winter 
visitors,  they  rejoiced  in  the  Australians, 
who  w^ere  very  lavish  with  their  money  ; 
and  drivers  of  the  carriages  in  Cairo  and 
donkey-boys  evidently  hoped  the  '^Eskari" 
(soldiers)  might  remain  in  the  occupation 
of  Egypt  indefinitely. 

This  wish  I  am  sure  the  men  themselves 
were  far  from  echoing,  for  in  spite  of  much 
liospitality  given  and  received,  and  good 
times  enjoyed,  they  were  wearying  for  the 
moment  when  they  should  take  their  place 
at  the  Front,  and  ardently  longing  for  "  The 
Day  "  when  they,  too,  should  strike  a  blow 
for  the  country  for  whose  sake  they  had 
come  so  many  miles  and  sacrificed  so  much. 
Alas,  "  The  Day  "  for  many  of  them  has  been 
a  short  day,  but  full  of  heroic  deeds,  and 


effected  with  the  loss  of  so  few  of  their 
number.  The  voyage  from  Australia  is  n 
long  and  trying  one,  and  it  was  only  owing 
to  extraordinary  care  and  good  management 
that  most  of  the  horses  arrived  in  good 
condition  in  Egypt.  I  was  told  that,  coming 
through  the  Tropics,  the  horses  were  led  up 
an  inclined  plane  on  to  the  deck  every  day 
to  breathe  the  air — their  stalls  being  down 
below  in  what  was  called  "  The  Black  Hole" — 
and  that  this  saved  the  life  of  some  of  them. 
The  sensible  creatures  soon  understood, 
and  ran  up  eagerly  for  their  daily  breather 
in  the  open,  but,  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  go  below  again,  fought  every  step, 
and  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  return 
to  their  close  prison  in  the  hold. 

Considerable   drought  prevailed  in  some 
parts  of  Australia  when  the  War  broke  out, 
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and,  consequently,  in  those  districts  horses 
were  in  poor  condition,  which  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  buyers  appointed  by  the 
military  authorities  to  purchase  animals 
suitable  for  remounts,  guns,  and  transport. 
Many  horses  were  given  for  use  in  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  many  men  brought 
their  own  horses  into  camp  with  them,  but, 
according  to  regulations,  had  to  sell  them  to 
the  military  authorities,  the  prices  ranging 
from  £14  to  £20.  Needless  to  say,  most  of 
these  horses  were  worth  double  this  amount. 
Inland,  on  large  stations,  is  where  the 
majority  of  horses  are  bred,  and  from  their 
earliest  days  they  roam  over  large  areas,  and 
depend  wholly  on  the  natural  grasses  for 
their  subsistence.  The  average  Australian 
is  a  firm  believer  in  good  breeding,  and  in 
most  of    the    horses    blood    predominates. 


among  the  Light  Horse  when  1  first  brought 
him  into  the  camp  at  Ma'adi.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  been  led  up  and  down  the  lines 
many  times  that  the  horses  became  reconciled 
to  his  presence,  and  it  took  longer  still  for 
them  to  get  accustomed  to  his  ear-piercing 
bray  when  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the 
desert. 

One  day,  when  I  was  painting  in  the 
camp— the  long  line  of  tents  and  the  Citadel 
almost  violet  against  a  sunset  sky — a 
horseman  rode  up  beliind  me,  wishing  to 
take  a  look  at  the  picture  on  the  easel ;  but 
his  mount  objected  to  my  donkey,  stationed 
close  at  hand  in  charge  of  his  Arab 
attendant,  and  backed  away  hastily  till  he 
fairly  sat  down,  snorting  with  fright.  His 
rider  remained  in  the  saddle,  and,  when  the 
timid  animal  had  scrambled  to  its  feet  again, 


JVIA'ADI    CAMP. 


Many  have  been  successful  performers  on 
the  Turf,  their  blood  being  as  pure  as  any 
English  Derby  winner's. 

A  great  many  of  these  horses  had  had 
very  little  training,  and  there  were  some 
wild  scenes  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Camels  were  their  hetes  noires.  They  would 
do  anything  and  jump  anywhere  to  avoid 
them,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  only  the 
consummate  horsemanship  of  their  riders 
that  prevented  disaster.  The  approach  of 
a  string  of  camels,  with  their  stealthy  tread, 
seemed  to  cause  absolute  panic  among  the 
freshly  arrived  Australian  horses.  I  think 
they  looked  upon  them  as  some  form  of 
dangerous  wild  beast.  Even  the  Egyptian 
donkeys  were  a  source  of  alarm  at  first,  and 
my  own  large  ass  on  which  I  ride,  known  as 
The  White  Prophet,  almost  caused  a  stampede 


patiently  walked  it  round  and  round  the 
donkey  until  he  liad  induced  it  to  approach 
quite  close  and  smell  the  object  of  its  alarm, 
after  which  its  fear  seemed  to  subside. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how 
cleverly  the  Australians  handled  their  horses, 
always,  when  possible,  using  kindly  methods 
— a  strong  contrast  to  the  natives  of  Egypt, 
whose  one  idea  on  all  occasions  seems  to  be 
the  whip. 

Sometimes,  in  the  necessary  business  of 
shoeing,  clipping,  etc.,  some  very  obstreperous 
animal  had  to  be  thrown  and  roped.  One  I 
saw  required  four  men  to  hold  him,  while 
the  fifth  handled  the  scissors  and  snipped 
away  the  long  hair  from  his  fetlocks —a 
delicate  operation  even  then.  Australians 
allow  their  horses  to  keep  their  long,  full 
tails,  and  it  used  to  rejoice  my  heart  to  see 
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them  swinging  round  these  useful  appendages, 
and  whisking  off  the  troublesome  flies,  which, 
owing  to  so  many  animals  being  congregated 
together,  were  worse  than  usual  in  the 
camps. 

Occasionally  bodies   of   troops   descended 
upon  the  quiet  little  health  resort  of  Helwan, 


meals,  and  the  resources  of  the  few  places  of 
entertainment  were  taxed  to  their  uttermost. 
Towards  evening  big  fellows  with  large 
appetites  would  stroll  into  the  little  hotel 
where  I  was  staying,  demanding  dinner  ;  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  people 
had  to  be  supplied  with  food,  instead  of  the 
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A    TYPICAL    AUSTKALIAN  :     LIEUTENANT    OLIVER    HOGUE,    OF    THE    CTH    LIGHT    HOKSE. 


and  bivouacked  there  for  a  few  nights  to 
carry  out  manoeuvres  in  the  desert.  Their 
presence  made  itself  felt  at  once,  causing 
quite  a  stir  of  excitement  in  the  place,  which 
this  year  was  entirely  denuded  of  its  usual 
throng  of  health-seekers. 

There  were  hungry  men  to  be  provided  with 


usual  baker's  dozen.  However,  the  manage- 
ment always  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  our 
ho.t— who  greatly  loves  the  English  people, 
and  accepted  our  Australian  cousins  on  the 
same  footing— went  about  the  dining-room 
patiently  ministering  to  the  various  wants 
of  his  guests,  who  called  him  "  Daddy  "  and 
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made  themselves  quite  at   home  under   his 
roof. 

The   piano   was   a   great  attraction,   and 
nianj  of  the  Australians  have  good  voices, 


THK    BUCKJUMPKR. 

SO  the  evening  generally  ended  with  a  cheery 
sing-song.  After  weeks  in  the  desert — sand 
everywhere,  eating  sand,  drinking  sand,  and 
breathing  sand — what  a  relief  to  return  to 
the  comforts  of  ordinary  life — a  good  dinner, 
a  pretty  garden,  long  chairs  in  which  to 
stretch  tired  limbs,  and,  above  all,  the  pure, 
cool,  scented  evening  air  ! 

We  entirely  sympathised  with  these  noisy, 
jolly,  overgrown  school-boys,  reluctantly 
making  their  way  back  to  camp  by  circuitous 
routes,  to  avoid  the  pickets  lying  in  wait  to 


Goi\(; — 


take  the  names  of  those  returning  after 
hours. 

Much  hard  training  was  cheerfully  gone 
through  by  the  men  during  their  enforced 
stay  in  Egypt — much  sight-seeing,  too,  many 
of  them  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  few 
days'  leave  to  visit  Luxor  to  see  some  of  the 
famous  tombs  and  temples.  What  a  change 
it  must  have  been  for  those  men  and  boys 
who  rallied  to  the  flag  from  stations  inland, 
and  had  never  even  seen  the  sea  ! 

The  Giza  Zoological  Gardens  were  a 
favourite  resort,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  which  were  holidays,  they  were 
thronged  with  a  khaki  crowd — soldiers  of 
every  nationality  —  enjoying  the  well-kept 
gardens  and  the  fine  collection  of  animals. 


Among  these  is  tlic  kangaroo  which 
accompanied  one  of  the  brigades  from 
Australia,  and  is  deposited  hei'e. 

It  has  been  by  no  means  gloomy  in  the 
camps,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
various  sports  were  organised,  the  residents 
being  invited  to  view  all  sorts  of  trials  of 
skill.  Among  these  the  bareback  wrestling 
greatly  delighted  the  Arab  onlookers,  who 
were  much  impressed  by  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  men  engaged.  After  seeing 
one  of  these  contests,  my  Arab  servant 
confided  to  me  that  "  Australian  mens  mnch 
strong." 


Another  popular  item  in  the  programme 
was  the  attempt  to  sit  a  buckjumping 
horse,  of  which  they  had  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  attached  to  the  Light  Horse  at 
Ma'adi.  The  creature,  an  ugly,  obstinate 
brute,  was  led  out  into  the  desert  beyond 
the  camp,  and  everybody  gathered  round  to 
see  the  fun. 

I  was  invited  to  approach  with  my  camera, 
but  when  I  saw  the  wild  ways  of  the  creature, 
I  hastened  to  put  myself  w-ell  outside  the 
danger  zone. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  a  more  intrepid 
performer    that    I    am    indebted     for    the 
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snapshots  from  which  I  was  able  to  make 
the  accompanying  sketches.  The  account 
of  the  proceedings  was  also  given  me  by 
another,  for  I  cannot  with  truth  call  myself 
**  an  eye-witness." 
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Two  men  approached  the  horse,  and 
while  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  its  ear,  the 
other  tried  to  put  the  saddle  on  its  back. 
Again  and  again  he  failed,  as  the  beast 
sidled  round  and  round,  showing  the  whites 
of  its  eyes,  and  strongly  objecting  to  this 
preliminary.  Finally,  when  after  much 
manoeuvring  the  saddle  was  adjusted  and 
the  girths  tightened,  the  man  himself  tried 
to  mount.  Hardly  had  he  got  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  when  the  buckjumper  sprang 
into  the  air  and  began  a  series  of  bucks, 
back  arched  and  head  down  between  the 
forelegs,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell,  the  would-be  rider  was  sprawling  on  the 
sand. 

I  believe,  after  many  attempts,  the  horse 


the  feet  of  the  thrower  with  a  violence  that 
made  some  of  the  spectators  skip  hastily  out 
of  the  way. 

In  his  young  days  Colonel  Ryrie  was  one 
of  the  beet  athletes  in  the  State.  He  was  a 
champion  boxer,  a  splendid  rider,  and  his 
prowess  in  other  directions  is  well  remem- 
bered by  the  old  boys  of  King's  School, 
Paramatta.  Strong  and  active  still,  he  is 
just  the  type  of  Australian  soldier  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  men,  who  like  to  see  before 
them  a  man  who  can  fight  with  the  weapons 
Nature  gave  him,  as  well  as  those  he  gets 
from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  one  of  the 
reviews  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force 
held  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  Egypt. 


WAITING    THE    CALL    TO    THE    FRONT. 


was  mastered,  but  not  until  the  military 
saddle  had  been  replaced  by  a  stock  saddle, 
with  a  stout  loop  of  leather  at  the  back,  into 
wdiich  the  rider  twists  one  hand,  and  this 
enables  him  to  keep  his  seat  on  the  most 
buckjumping  of  buckjuinpers. 

One  afternoon,  after  the  usual  sports  at 
Ma*adi,  the  Brigadier,  Colonel  Eyrie,  gave 
us  an  exhibition  of  throwing  the  boomerang. 
This  w^eapon  is  a  piece  of  curved  wood,  very 
light  and  tough,  cut  partly  from  the  root  of 
the  tree  out  of  which  it  is  made.  It  is  used 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  by  the  natives  of 
Australia,  who  can  bring  down  paroquets, 
etc.,  with  it.  Having  formed  his  audience  into 
a  wide  circle,  the  Brigadier,  who  is  a  man  of 
powerful  physique,  stood  forward  and  hurled 
the  boomerang  high  into  the  air.  We 
w^atched  with  breathless  interest  as,  whirling 
rapidly,  it  described  a  wide  circle,  and  then 
a  smaller  circle,  and  finally  landed  almost  at 


It  was  a  day  of  wind,  and  the  dust  was 
blowing  when  I  went  out  to  the  camp  at  the 
Pyramids  with  the  intention  of  finishing  a 
picture  of  the  horses  being  taken  to  water, 
which  I  had  begun  on  the  previous  day. 
I  wished  that  I  had  stayed  at  home, 
when  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  an 
easel  or  paint  in  any  comfort,  but,  having  my 
camera  with  me,  I  proceeded  to  take  a  few 
snapshots.  I  then  noticed  an  unusual  stir, 
and  on  inquiry  found  all  the  troops  were 
forming  up  to  march  past  the  General,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp. 

Having  watched  for  some  time,  as  rank 
after  rank  went  swinging  past,  I  received  a 
hint  that  a  good  view  might  be  obtained  of 
the  further  manoiuvres  from  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  so  mounted  my  white  ass 
and  made  my  way  to  the  summit. 

Spread  out  in  the  flat,  sandy  plain  below 
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me  were  the  mounted  troops,  guns, 
ammunition  wagons,  field  ambulances,  etc., 
and  from  my  point  of  view  they  had  the 
appearance  of  toy  soldiers  carefully  arranged 
on  a  holland  drugget.  It  was  here  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  gun-carriages  painted 
in  patches  of  bright  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  to 
render  them  invisible  by  breaking  up  the 
outline  ;  and  certainly  in  the  distance  this 
treatment  had  the  desired  effect,  for  they  were 


long  procession  of  troops  engaged  made  their 
way  back  to  camp  with  hardly  a  pause,  and 
each  unit  turned  into  its  own  particular 
quarters  without  the  slightest  hitch  or 
disorder.  It  was  a  grand  and  stirring  sight. 
The  desert  and  distant  band  of  bright  green 
cultivation  made  a  perfect  setting  to  the 
scene.  Behind  me  rose  the  Pyramids, 
mysterious  and  aloof,  looking  down  on  this 
gathering  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  our 


Capt.  M.  F.  Brunner.     Lieut.  H.  S.  Eyrie.      Lieut.  D.  Drummond.     Capt.  H.  A.  D.  White.     Lieut.  H.  Robson.      Major  F.  D.  W.  Oatley. 
Capt.  A.  Verge.       Capt.  0.  N.  Callow.       Lieut.  W.  Lang.       Capt.  F.  R.  Arthur.       Lieut.  G.  A.  Ferguson. 

Major  W.  T.  Charley.      Major  C.  D.  Fuller  (Second-in-Com.).     Lieut.-Col.  O.  F.  Cox,  O.B.V.D.  tC.O.).     Capt.  G.  0.  Somerville  (Adjutant). 

Major  J.  F.  White.       Lieut.  N.  M.  Pearce. 


Lieut.  A.  R.  Hordem. 
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Lieut.  D.  G.  Cross.       Lieut.  R.  N.  Richardson. 
A    GROUP    OF    OFFICERS    OF    THE     CTH    LIGHT    HORSE 

From  a  photograph. 


lost  sight  of,  while  the  horses — mostly  bay, 
brown,  or  black — stood  out  as  dark  patches 
on  the  pale  yellow  background  of  sand. 

As  soon  as  the  General  and  Staff  had 
taken  up  their  position,  the  music  of  the 
massed  bands  was  wafted  faintly  to  me 
from  below.  Then  commenced  a  series  of 
evolutions,  which  seemed  to  me,  looking 
down  from  above,  to  be  carried  out  in 
faultless  style  ;  and  when  all  was  over,  the 


young  Dominion — these  ancient  monuments 
of  the  world  which  have  witnessed  the 
passing  of  so  many  generations — and  before 
me  Australia's  great  offering  of  her  sous 
to  the  Mother  Country.  There  is  some- 
thing very  pathetic  in  the  thought  of  those 
fine,  strong  men,  who,  when  the  call  came, 
wenfc  off  to  the  Front  so  full  of  spirits  and 
fiery  zeal,  and  then  to  see  those  who 
have    returned  —  wounded,    battered,    and 
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maimed,  bub  undaunted.  Only,  having 
been  into  the  hell  of  war,  they  can  never 
embark  on  it  again  in  the  same  light-hearted 
way.  Their  faces  change  when  they  speak 
of  going  back  ;  grim  determination  and  a 
passion  of  longing  to  bring  this  slaughter 
and  horror  to  a  conclusion  will  nerve  them 
for  their  second  adventure  into  that  inferno 
of  shot  and  shell. 


One  of  these  heroes  gave  me  the  colours 
of  his  battalion — the  first  to  land  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  —  and  whenever  I 
look  at  that  little  bit  of  faded  blue  and 
black  cloth,  I  think  of  the  stout  arms  and 
great  hearts  that  made  the  landing  of 
other  troops  possible,  and  perhaps  will 
lead  eventually  to  the  ending  of  this  most 
terrible  War. 


MOON    FAIRIES. 


pAIRIES  of  the  lucent  path 

*       Narrowing  seaward  to  the  moon, 

Though  cold  our  feet  and  damp  our  shoon, 

Tarry  we  by  no  man's  hearth; 

For  our  pack  is  overflowing 

With  moonbeams— 
With  your  dreams. 

Through  the  busy  day  we  bind, 
With  the  wild  hair  of  the  wind, 
With  the  ripples,  shadow=lined, 
With  the  fallen  stars  we  find 
On  the  beaches— this  dim  treasure 
Of  moonbeams, 
Of  your  dreams. 


With  the  needles  of  the  fir, 
With  the  silk  of  summer  rain, 
With  the  spindrift  of  the  main, 
Weave  a  runic  gossamer ; 
Fold  it  with  a  fair  enchantment 
Of  moonbeams 
About  your  dreams. 

Warlocks  rive  the  sunset  bars, 
And  the  midnight  terrors  creep 
'Twixt  you  and  belated  sleep, 
'Twixt  you  and  the  homely  stars 
Till  we  loose  our  silver  standard 
Of  moonbeams 
Above  your  dreams. 


All  the  dreams  of  all  the  world  I 
Though  with  dew  our  caps  are  pearled. 
And  our  sodden  feathers  furled. 
Through  the  twilight  we  are  whirled, 
Lest  a  little  child  be  waiting 

For  moonbeams, 

And  happy  dreams! 

C.  A.  DAWSON  SCOTT. 


A  CORNER  IN 
ELEPHANTS 

By  FRED  M.  WHITE 

Illustrated   by  Warwick  Reynolds 


l]OW,  when  Professor 
Cyrus  Axiom  went 
to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  for 
a  permit  to  hunt 
butterflies  in 
N  0  r  t  h  -  W  e  s  t 
Samaraland, 
Hugloff  asked  him 
a  question.  And 
Commissioner 
Hugloff  was  there  to  ask  questions. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  Ulysses  P. 
Odgers  ?  "  he  said. 

''Name  sounds  familiar,"  the  Professor 
said  thoughtfully.  "  Wasn't  he  the  man 
who  ate  nothing  but  tripe  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  him  in  that  connection, 
Professor." 

"  Then  he  was  the  man  who  always  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  it,"  Axiom  responded 
obligingly.  "What's  he  got  to  do  with 
African  butterflies  1  " 

*"Well,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
them  at  one  time.  I  dare  say  it  is  an 
interesting  study.  Have  you  always  followed 
lepidoptera  ?  " 

"I  didn't  quite  get  the  hang  of  that 
remark,  Mr.  Hugloff,  somehow." 

"  No  ?  I  mean,  have  you  always  made  a 
hobby  of  entomology  ?  " 

The  Professor  remarked  mildly  that  he 
must  be  a  little  deaf  that  morning.  The 
same  distressing  malady  possessed  him  when 
Hugloff  spoke  of  the  natural  fauna  of  the 
district.  And  the  Commissioner  smiled. 
He  did  not  often  smile  ;  his  face  was  usually 
grave,  which  often  goes  to  a  man  possessing 
an  exquisite  sense  of-  humour. 

"  Mr.  Odgers  came  here,  like  yourself,  in 
search  of  insects.  He  was  ten  years  up 
country,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 
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He  sent  a  good  muny  cases  home— heavy 
cases — so  I  concluded  that  some  of  the  butter- 
flies in  the  interior  were  somewhat  hefty. 
Well,  one  of  those  cases  came  to  grief  one 
day,  and  I  had  a  look  at  the  butterflies. 
Some  of  them  had  tusks  quite  six  feet  long. 
Then  I  knew  that  the  Professor  had  been 
feeding  his  butterflies  upon  our  elephants. 
Now,  Professor,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
elephants  are  our  star  crop.  They  are 
strictly  preserved,  and  that  dodge  of  shep- 
herding the  flock  over  the  frontier  line  and 
rounding  'em  up  afterwards  doesn't  cut  any 
ice  in  Samaraland." 

"  What's  all  this  got  to  do  with  me  ?  "  the 
Professor  asked  politely. 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  I  was  only  telling  you  the 
story.  When  I  tumbled  to  what  was  going 
on,  I  went  after  Ulysses  P.  Odgers.  He'd  a 
Maxim  gun  and  a  whole  battery  of  Win- 
chesters and  Brownings,  and  he'd  taught  his 
natives  how  to  shoot — butterflies.  But,  all 
the  same,  he's  dead." 

"These  things  happen  daily  in  the  best- 
ordered  famiUes." 

"  They  do.  They  happen  here  very  often, 
and  they  are  sometimes  painfully  sudden. 
What  I  mean  is,  I  don't  make  international 
affairs  of  them.  I  don't  give  the  British  or 
the  American  Governments  a  chance  to  write 
a  Blue  Book  on  the  subject.  You  won't  find 
a  word  of  it  in  the  Yellow  Press.  I  prefer 
my  diplomacy  to  be  a  little  more  abrupt  than 
that." 

The  Professor  nodded  thoughtfully.  He 
was  not  asking  any  more  questions  just  for 
the  moment.  He  was  making  a  mental 
contract  between  himself  and  the  Com- 
missioner. And  Hugloff  was  doing  much 
the  same  thing.  The  Professor  took  his 
permit  and  his  papers  generally  and  departed. 
The  Commissioner  looked  out  of  his  office 
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door  towards  the  forest,  shimmering  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  smiled  drjly. 

"Well,  I've  given  him  his  warning,"  he 
muttered,  "and  I  think  he  must  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  I  meant.  Not 
a  bad  dodge  of  his,  coming  here  in  his  own 
name  and  tacking  'Professor'  in  front  of 
it.  He  looked  the  part,  too— make-up  and 
everything  excellent.  Who  would  think  that 
that  mild-looking  old  boy  with  the  stoop  and 
the  grey  hair  and  spectacles  was  an  expert 
shot  and  noted  game  poacher  ?  " 

Now,  Hugloff  prided  himself  upon  the  way 
he  ran  the  territory ;  he  was  proud  of  the 
way  in  which  he  kept  out  the  inquisitive 
stranger  and  the  peripatetic  M.P.  with  the 
smug  accent  and  the  amazing  aptitude  for 
making  mischief — so  far  even  he  had  been 
free  from  missionaries.  So  the  district 
throve  and  the  elephants  increased  in 
number.  It  w^as  a  criminal  offence  to  shoot 
one  of  these  beasts  in  Samaraland,  and 
Hugloff  rejoiced  in  the  fact.  And  he  had 
a  way  of  his  own  of  dealing  with  poachers. 

But  there  are  poachers  and  poachers. 
There  was  trouble  with  the  natives  some- 
times. Now  and  then  a  wandering  shikari 
would  bob  up  serenely,  all  unconscious  of 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  he 
was  easily  dealt  with.  Professor  Axiom  was 
a  different  matter,  however.  He  had  come 
here  cleverly  disguised  as  a  man  of  science, 
but  Hugloff  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  had 
been  warned,  too,  what  to  expect.  For 
Axiom  had  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
poacher.  He  had  poached  sealskins  from 
the  rookeries,  he  had  poached  pearls  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  neck,  he  had  poached 
anything  and  everything  where  profit  and 
real  live  danger  went  hand  in  hand.  And 
now  he  had  come  down  here  to  try  his  hand 
with  Hugloff  and  the  British  Government. 

Hugloff  had  recognised  him  at  a  glance, 
despite  his  disguise.  He  did  not  regard 
Axiom  exactly  as  a  criminal,  for  everybody 
has  a  kind  of  sneaking  admiration  for  a 
poacher.  The  man's  audacity  and  bravery 
were  beyond  question.  On  neutral  ground 
Hugloff  would  have  most  likely  forgathered 
with  him,  for  they  had  many  interests  and 
virtues  in  common  ;  but  when  the  man  came 
here  like  this,  looking  for  trouble,  there  could 
only  be  one  end  to  it.  Certainly  Samaraland 
was  not  large  enough  for  both  Hugloff  and 
Axiom  ;  one  of  them  would  have  to  go,  and 
that  exit  would  be  both  violent  and  painful. 

And  Axiom  had  been  warned.  The  story 
of  Ulysses  P.  Odgers  had  been  a  mild  fiction 
invented  for  the  occasion ;  it  was  Hugloff's 


way  of  telling  the  other  that  he  had  been 
found  out.  There  never  had  been  any 
Ulysses  P.  Odgers— still,  the  parable  was 
there  for  ordinary  intelligence  to  read  ;  and 
Axiom  had  read  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
ease.  Hugloff  had  told  him  quite  plainly 
that  he  could  go  into  the  interior  if  he  liked, 
but  that  he  Imdertook  the  journey  at  his 
own  risk,  and  that,  if  he  tried  on  any  of  his 


Over  the  camp  and  over  the  fire  they  swept  like 


little  games  there,  he  would  be  shot  on  sight. 
Norman  Hugloff  meant  every  word  he  said. 
And  Axiom  knew  it ;  he  knew  exactly  what 
risks  he  was  taking— a  fact  which  did  not 
deter  him  for  a  moment.  He  bore  no 
malice  against  Hugloff  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  grateful  for  the  language  in  which  the 
intimation  had  been  couched.  If  he  failed, 
he  would  be  shot  like  a  dog,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  him. 
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So  lie  packed  up  his  traps  and  his  cases 
and  departed.  He  made  his  way  into  the 
interior,  with  no  white  man  for  company. 
He  was  going  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
natives,  a  wild,  treacherous,  hardy  lot;  but 
Axiom  had  a  way  with  him  and  a  knack  of 
getting  the  best  out  of  everybody  that  he 
came  in  contact  with.  At  the  expiration  of 
a  couple  of  months  he  had  about  him  a  force 


altogether,"  Tremayne,  Hugloff's  second-in- 
command,  said  ;  *'  he's  driving  the  game. 
By  Jove,  his  knowledge  of  the  country  beats 
mine,  and  I've  had  ten  years  of  it !  He's 
got  over  four  hundred  elephants  in  a  sort  of 
ring  fence  of  black  humanity,  and  they  just 
edge  the  herd  exactly  where  they  want  them 
to  go.  They're  gradually  getting  the  beasts 
accustomed  to  trekking.    It's  a  long  job,  and 


a  torrent.     They  scattered  the  nativ^es  right  and  left,  like  a  handful  of  chafE  in  a  gale." 


of  a  dozen  armed  men,  and  every  nigger  for 
a  hundred  miles  round  was  his  spy  and  slave. 
And  Hugloff,  to  whom  vassals  brought  news 
of  the  thing,  could  only  sit  at  home  and 
groan,  and  wait  for  his  opportunity.  So 
long  as  Axiom  left  the  precious  elephants 
alone,  he  was  powerless  to  act ;  and,  so  far 
as  he  could  hear,  not  so  much  as  a  single 
shot  had  been  tired. 

"This  chap's  going  on  a  different  line 


it  requires  patience  ;  but  one  of  these  fine 
days  those  elephants  will  be  over  the  border 
into  the  Sad  Lands,  and  then  the  Professor 
can  have  all  the  ivory  he  needs." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  we  fetched 
the  herd  back,  Tremayne." 

"Quite  right,  sir;  but  those  were  strictly 
family  affairs.  If  Axiom  gets  away  with  the 
herd  out  of  our  beat,  he'll  make  an  inter- 
national business  of  it.     We  should  have  a 
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score  of  asses  asking  questions  in  Parliament, 
and  next  recess  one  or  two  of  'em  here 
weeping  on  the  bosoms  of  the  natives.  And, 
begad,  the  beggars  are  beginning  to  laugh 
at  us  as  it  is  !  They  know  exactly  wiiat  is 
going  on.  Question  is,  how  can  we  stop 
it?" 

Hugloff  pondered  over  the  difficulty.  It 
was  necessary  to  force  Axiom  into  some  open 
act  of  defiance.  If  they  could  only  compel 
him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  one  of  the  sacred 
elephants !  It  came  to  the  Commissioner 
presently. 

"  I  fancy  I've  got  it,"  he  said.  ''  Now, 
listen  carefully,  Tremayne,  for  this  part  of 
the  campaign  will  be  left  in  your  hands." 

Tremayne  expressed  his  whole-hearted 
approval.  He  set  out  at  daybreak  with  two 
pack-mules  and  himself  alone,  with  the  object 
of  picking  up  Axiom's  tracks.  There  were 
cogent  reasons  why  this  shy  solitude  was 
necessary.  Axiom's  camp  must  be  approached 
without  the  Professor  being  any  the  wiser. 
There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  about 
that,  for  the  Professor  was  not  suspicious, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  conscious  that  his 
conscience  was  clear.  He  was  going  to  win 
the  game  without  taking  any  risks,  and  he 
half  regretted  the  fact. 

Under  the  cover  of  a  black,  starless  night, 
Tremayne  crept  away  from  the  near  vicinity 
of  Axiom's  camp  and  waited  for  results. 
The  fire  had  a  good  hold  by  this  time  ;  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  west,  so 
that  Axiom  and  his  retinue  were  hard  put  to 
it  to  save  their  skins.  They  were  glad  to  get 
away  with  their  guns  and  cartridges—the 
mere  fact  that  all  other  supplies  were 
destroyed  seemed  a  mere  trifle  at  the  time. 
Nor  w^as  there  the  least  suspicion  of  anything 
in  the  way  of  treachery.  These  spurting 
bush  fires  were  constantly  happening — must 
happen  as  long  as  tobacco  formed  a  part  of 
the  pioneer's  religion.  Tremayne  lurked 
about  for  another  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  returned  to  headquarters  with  a  water 
blister  on  either  heel  and  a  peaceful  content 
down  inside  his  moral  anatomy.  But  his 
face  w^as  grave  and  officially  correct  as  he 
limped  into  the  Commissioner's  office. 

"I've  come  to  make  a  report,  sir,"  he  said. 
'  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American 
Professor  Axiom  has  been  poaching.  I  found 
the  carcase  of  an  elephant  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  his  tent.  I  produce  a  portion 
of  the  carcase  with  some  of  the  bullets,  also 
some  empty  shells.  I  am  prepared,  sir,  to 
lay  an  information  in  proper  form." 

Hugloff    took    it    all    down    with   great 


gravity.  He  was  seriously  disturbed.  He 
dismissed  his  subordinate  in  quite  his  best 
official  manner,  but  it  was  quite  another 
Hugloff  who  met  Tremayne  at  dinner. 

*'  We  can  act  now,"  he  said,  when  the 
cigarette  stage  was  reached.  "I  am  going 
to  take  matters  into  my  own  hands." 

"  It's  a  serious  business,"  Tremayne  said 
thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  serious  we  ever  had  in 
hand.  Axiom  will  fight.  It  will  be  a  case 
of  shooting  at  sight.  One  or  the  other  of 
us  has  to  go.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  what 
happened  over  those  poached  pearls  ?  No  ? 
Axiom  got  the  pearls  all  right,  and  they 
caught  him  as  he  was  leaving  one  of  the 
islands — I  don't  remember  which  it  was, 
but  no  matter.  He  killed  four  of  them  and 
plunged  into  the  sea.  How  he  reached  the 
schooner  nobody  knows.  I  had  it  all  from 
Gilray,  who  was  on  the  coast  at  the  time.  It 
was  Gilray  who  warned  me  that  Axiom  was 
coming  this  way." 

"  We'd  better  take  all  the  force  we  can  get 
together,  sir." 

"We'd  better  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
Hugloff  said  grimly.  "  My  dear  boy,  the 
last  thing  we  want  in  the  world  is  to  be 
talked  about.  Axiom  has  just  got  to  fade 
out  and  be  forgotten.  The  natives  with  him 
are  not  under  our  control,  so  we  need  not 
fear  gossip  from  them.  What  we  have  to 
fear  is  talk  on  the  part  of  our  niggers.  I 
don't  want  to  have  a  commission  over  here 
some  fine  morning  to  inquire  into  the  violent 
death  of  a  distinguished  scientist  called 
xixiom — the  whole  thing  engineered  by  some 
confounded  member  of  Parliament.  We  are 
going  out  to  do  the  thing  alo7ie.  Axiom 
will  guess  what  to  expect — he  will  know  that 
the  killing  of  the  elephant  would  come  to 
my  ears.  It's  just  you  and  me  and  nobody 
else.  No  ostentation,  no  notice,  nothing 
but  hard  business.  Strangers  are  slaying 
our  elephants,  and  we  are  going  to  punish 
them.  If  somebody  is  killed  in  the  fight, 
that's  no  fault  of  ours." 

Tremayne  accepted  the  situation  with 
proper  philosophy.  All  this,  of  course,  was 
in  the  day's  work. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  when  you  say  the  word, 
sir,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  the  sooner  we  are 
off  the  better.  It  will  take  us  three  days  to 
get  up  to  Axiom,  and  goodness  knows  how 
long  afterwards.  I'll  see  to  the  provisions 
and  the  rifles.  Like  to  start  to-morrow, 
perhaps  ? " 

Most  emphatically  the  Commissioner 
would,     There  was  a  grim  look  on  his  face 
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as  he  explained  his  plan  of  campaign.  He 
had  been  through  this  kind  of  thing  before, 
though  usually  in  connection  with  native 
troubles,  but  he  had  never  bad  a  foeman  so 
worthy  of  his  steel.  By  the  time  that  the 
expedition  was  finished,  one  or  the  other 
would  be  finished,  too.  And  Axiom  had  had 
a  fair  and  solemn  warning.  He  had  known 
from  the  first  exactly  what  penalty  he  was 
incurring.  Hugloff  had  told  Axiom  in  as 
many  words  that  he  knew  exactly  what  and 
whom  he  was  dealing  with,  and  if  the  alleged 
Professor  cared  to  go  on  in  the  face  of 
danger,  then  his  blood  would  be  on  his  own 
head.  They  had  parted  on  friendly  terms 
enough,  but  the  next  time  these  men  met  it 
would  be  as  deadly  enemies. 

Hugloff  knew  pretty  w^ell  where  he  could 
pick  up  his  man.  Axiom  was  too  old  at  the 
game  to  start  off  on  a  long  and  perilous 
expedition  with  only  one  baggage  and 
provision  train.  He  would  have  other  stores 
safely  hidden  away,  and  these  his  native 
servants  would  fetch.  The  elephant  had 
probably  been  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  food,  and  perhaps  also  for  the 
tusks,  which  might  be  given  to  the  natives  as 
a  sweetener  of  extra  labour. 

"We  shall  find  him  pretty  close  to  the 
spot  where  you— I  mean  where  the  fire 
broke  out,"  Hugloff  said.  "  I  wish  I  had 
that  beggar's  wonderful  way  with  the 
natives.  I  never  could  do  anythmg  with 
them.  Yet  Axiom  comes  along,  and  he's 
'  Hail,  fellow,  well  met,'  with  them  directly. 
I've  heard  that  he  is  just  as  successful 
amongst  cannibals.  And  it  makes  it  all  the 
harder  for  us." 

Tremayne  recognised  the  force  of  the 
argument.  They  w^ere  not  only  after  Axiom, 
but  they  had  the  niggers  to  guard  against 
as  well.  They  would  not  be  indifferent,  not 
disposed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
winning  side.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  turn  their  arrows  against 
the  attacking  force.  They  might  also  be  on 
the  look-out  for  Axiom's  pursuers.  Anyway, 
Axiom  must  be  pretty  sure  of  his  ground,  or 
he  had  not  been  so  careless  over  the  elephant 
and  the  evidence  of  his  crime  left  on  the 
great  plain  for  such  as  could  read. 

For  the  next  day  or  two  Hugloff  and  his 
companion  pushed  their  way  cautiously  on. 
It  was  not  safe  to  light  a  fire,  it  was  not  safe 
to  smoke  even.  They  had  to  put  up  with 
dried  food,  their  bed  was  the  open  bush.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  that 
they  reached  Axiom's  camp.  It  was  a  dark, 
still  night,  in  favour  of  the  expedition  m 


one  way,  but  against  it  in  another.  It  was 
possible  to  creep  forward  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slightest 
sound  could  be  heard.  Inch  by  inch  the 
Commissioner  and  his  companion  drew  nearer 
to  the  tent  where  Axiom  lay.  A  bright  fire 
crackled  in  front  of  the  tent,  a  score  of  dusky 
forms  lay  all  about  it.  A  stick  under 
Tremayne  cracked  like  a  pistol-shot,  and 
instantly  a  dozen  black,  shaggy  heads  wen 
raised  like  feeding  rabbits  at  the  first  sign  of 
danger.  Axiom  was  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  tent,  looking  suspiciously  about  him. 
The  air  and  manner  of  the  Professor  had 
vanished,  his  stoop  was  gone,  so  also  was 
the  grey  tinge  in  his  hair.  He  looked  a 
grand  specimen  of  fine-drawn  humanity  as 
he  stood  there  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  Even  in  that  moment  of  danger 
Hugloff  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
admiration. 

For  a  long  time  Axiom  stood  there  gazing 
into  the  darkness.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
at  length  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless, 
for  he  turned  on  bis  heel  and  disappeared, 
but  not  until  he  had  said  something  to  the 
natives  round  the  tire. 

"  No  use,"  Hugloff  muttered.  "  We  shall 
have  to  try  strategy.  He's  too  wide  awake 
for  us  to  take  him  by  surprise.  Anyway,  we 
know  where  he  is  and  something  of  the 
geography  of  the  place.  We'll  do  nothing 
further  to-night." 

All  the  next  day  they  dogged  Axiom 
through  the  bush  as  the  camp  moved  along. 
They  were  amongst  the  elephants  now — a 
restless,  uneasy  herd,  none  too  good-tempered 
at  being  shepherded  from  their  favourite 
feeding-grounds.  Another  week  of  this  and 
they  would  be  hustled  over  the  border,  and, 
once  that  happened.  Axiom  could  laugh  at 
the  Commissioner.  To  kill  him  now^  would 
be  justified  ;  to  shoot  him  across  the  border 
would  be  murder. 

They  lay  there  in  the  heat  as  the  sun 
dropped  down— lay  there  almost  under  the 
feet  of  the  restless,  uncertain  herd.  It  was 
dangerous  work,  and  more  than  once  they 
had  to  roll  over  quickly  to  avoid  the  crushing 
weight  of  a  passing  foot.  It  was  quite  dark 
at  length,  and  in  the  distance  Axiom's  camp 
fire  twinkled.  Hugloff  rose  to  his  feet, 
every  inch  of  the  ground  about  him  photo- 
graphed indelibly  on  his  mental  retina.  His 
plan  was  quite  clear,  and  he  was  going  to 
put  it  into  execution.  He  felt  his  way 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  herd  of  elephants, 
now  feeding  more  or  less  restlessly.  He 
crept  behind  one  of  the  great  slate-coloured 
^  3  a 
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monsters,  a  box  of  fusees  in  his  hand.  He 
slid  one  of  these  down  the  leg  of  his  breeches, 
and,  as  the  flame  sputtered  and  roared, 
pressed  it  hard  against  the  flank  of  the 
elephant. 

A  mighty  trumpeting  filled  the  forest,  the 
fusees  flared  one  after  the  other.  The  big 
fellow  lunged  forward,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  Whether  they  were  frightened 
or  angry,  Hugloff  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
He  and  Tremayne  were  behind  them, 
following  now  openly  and  recklessly. 

"They  only  needed  touching  off,"  he 
panted.  "  Axiom  has  been  trying  their 
tempers  the  last  few  days.  And  they're 
heading  right  for  the  camp.  We'll  just 
follow  and  take  our  chance  in  the  confusion." 

The  forest  seemed  to  shake  under  the 
thud  of  heavy  feet ;  the  elephants  charged 
forward  straight  for  the  camp  as  if  it  had 
been  an  enemy.  They  were  mad  with  rage 
and  terror  now,  as  Hugloff's  trained  eye 
could  see.  Between  the  swaying,  wobbling 
bodies  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  camp  fire, 
he  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle. 

A  dozen  natives  rose  to  their  feet  and 
waved  blazing  torches  snatched  from  the 
fire.  It  was  just  possible  that  they  might 
stop  the  stampede.  But  the  big  fellow  was 
quite  out  of  hand  now,  and,  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  leaders  to  pull 
up  with  that  ponderous  weight  of  flesh  and 
muscle  pressing  on  behind.  Over  the  camp 
and  over  the  fire  they  swept  like  a  torrent. 
They  scattered  the  natives  right  and  left, 
like  a  handful  of  chaff  in  a  gale. 

Hugloff  was  taking  it  all  in  now — he  was 
pressing  close  behind  the  rearmost  elephant. 
He  saw  iixiom  burst  from  the  tent  and  hurl 
himself  into  the  bush.  He  marked  the  spot 
where  the  poacher  lay  almost  to  an  inch, 
then  he  dropped  himself  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  For  a  moment  the  camp  fire  had 
been  beaten  flat,  but  now  a  stick  or  two 
caught  fire  and  blazed  brilliantly.  With 
his  head  upraised  cautiously,  Hugloff  could 
see  something  moving  in  the  scrub.  He 
did  not  need  anyone  to  tell  him  that  this 
was  Axiom,  and  it  was  any  odds  that  the 
American  was  unarmed.  In  that  wild  rush 
for  safety  h^  would  not  have  time  to  snatch 
his  revolver.  The  natives  seemed  to  have 
vanished  altogether ;  it  was  even  possible 
that  they  would  not  return.  When  a  herd 
of  elephants  once  gets  out  of.  control,  they 
are  cruelly  ugly  customers  to  tackle,  re- 
vengeful and  vindictive,  and  intelligent 
withal.  And  Hugloff  had  taken  this  into 
consideration  when   he   started  the  circus 


with  the  box  of  fusees.  For  all  the  natives 
would  know  to  the  contrary,  the  elephants 
had  actually  been  attacking  the  camp,  and 
it  is  not  good,  or  even  commonly  prudent,  to 
face  a  herd  of  maddened  elephants  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  Hugloff  knew  also  that  an 
infuriated  elephant  will  track  a  foe  for  days, 
and  the  natives  could  not  possibly  discover 
that  the  animals  were  merely  frightened. 

Thus  it  seemed  to  Hugloff  that  his 
stratagem  had  succeeded,  and  that  he  had 
Axiom  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Where 
Tremayne  was,  and  what  had  become  of 
him,  he  did  not  know,  and  did  not  care 
very  much,  either.  The  two  had  lost  one 
another  in  the  mad  scramble,  and  probably 
Tremayne  was  hiding  somewhere  in  the  brush, 
waiting  on  events.  Hugloff  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket  and  fingered  the  trigger  ; 
by  the  fitful  light  of  the  fire  he  could  mark 
the  very  spot  where  Axiom  had  dived  into 
the  brushwood.  He  saw  a  twig  move  ;  his 
lips  set  into  a  smile  of  grim  satisfaction. 

"  You  can  rise  up  out  of  there,  Professor," 
he  said.  "  I  know  exactly  where  you  are,  and 
I've  2:ot  you  covered.  Stand  up  at  once,  or 
I'll  fill  you  with  lead  !  " 

No  reply  came  from  Axiom,  save  a  queer 
throaty  sound  that  might  have  been  intended 
for  a  chuckle.  Something  flashed  and  spat, 
and  a  hot  pain  caught  Hugloff  along  the 
ridge  of  his  right  ear.  Without  hesitation 
he  emptied  his  revolver  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  Axiom  lay. 

"Guess  it's  you  or  me,"  a  harsh  voice 
said.     "  I 


The  voice  broke  off  with  a  choke  and  a 
cough.  And  Hugloff  knew  that  cough. 
He  had  heard  it  rattling  in  the  throat  of 
many  a  hard-hit  native — he  knew  as  well 
as  if  a  doctor  had  told  him  that  he  had  shot 
Axiom  through  the  lungs.  He  had  only  to 
lie  there  and  wait ;  to  move  forward  now 
would  be  madness.  The  wounded  man 
might  still  be  full  of  fight  and  resource, 
and  there  was  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  armed.  The -cough  came 
again.  A  little  distance  away  Tremayne 
was  whistling  gently. 

"  It's  all  right,"  Hugloff  muttered.  "  Just 
stay  where  you  are,  Tremayne ;  don't  show 
as  much  as  the  end  of  your  nose,  because 
I've  got  him.  I'm  not  boasting — fact  is,  I'm 
more  than  sorry.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
I've  got  him,  and  I've  shot  him  through  the 
lungs." 

"  Now,  how  in  thunder  did  you  find  that 
out  ?  "  Axiom  asked. 

He  put  the  question  out  of  the  darkness 
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in  a  spirit  of  friendly  curiosity.  He  might 
have  been  a  mere  spectator  watching  the 
grim  game  from  a  place  of  safety. 

"  Practice.  We  all  play  for  our  own  hands 
here,  Professor,  and  I'm  not  taking  any 
risks.    But  if  you'll  give  me  your  word " 

Axiom  staggered  to  his  feet.  He  threw 
his  revolver  towards  the  flickering  fire. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  that's  my  last  chance. 
Now,  boys,  take  me  and  put  me  on  my 
back  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Make  me  as 
comfortable  as  you  can,  for  I'll  not  trouble 
you  for  long.  I'm  just  bleeding  slowly  to 
death  inside,  and  that's  a  cold  fact  you  can 
gamble  on." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Hugloff  said  unsteadily.  "  I 
was  never  more  ghastly  sorry  for  anything  in 
my  life.    Come  and  give  a  hand,  Tremayne." 

They  settled  him  down  carefully  by  the 
fireside,  and  he  asked  for  his  pipe.  There 
was  brandy  somewhere,  if  they  could  find  it. 
There  was  a  cheerful  smile  on  his  face,  the 
friendliest  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"No,  there's  no  pain,"  he  said.  "And 
don't  you  go  asking  yourself  questions.    You 


gave  me  as  fair  a  warning  as  a  man  ever  had. 
You  told  me  plainly  that  you  knew  exactly 
whom  you  were  dealing  with  and  what  the 
penalty  might  be.  And  1  took  all  the  risks, 
pard — I  went  in  with  my  eyes  open.  And, 
if  I  could  get  over  this  bout,  I  should  be 
doing  it  again  before  long.  Sorter  in  the 
blood,  mates.  I've  been  poaching  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  was  bound  to  get  it  good 
and  hard  some  of  these  days.  And  I  don't 
leave  anyone  behind  me,  and  not  a  red  cent 
out  of  all  the  money  I've  made  times.  Here, 
shake  ! " 

He  shook  hands  solemnly  and  heartily 
with  the  others,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  died 
without  another  word  or  sound.  And  they 
buried  him,  and  lit  a  fire  upon  his  grave  in 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  with  no  human  eye 
to  see.  They  were  very  still  and  very  silent, 
and  Hugloff's  eyes  were  not  quite  dry. 

"  Don't  say  anything,"  he  muttered — "  at 
least,  not  just  yet.  I'm  sorry,  Tremayne, 
sorry  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  For  he  was 
a  real  white  man,  and  in  this  old  world  of 
ours  there  are  none  too  many  of  them." 


THE    FALL    OF    THE    LEAVES. 


ALL  through  the  long  night  hours 
The  wind  has  brought  them  down  in  showers, 
And  left  them  strewn  upon  the  lawn, 
Waiting  the  golden  touch  of  dawn. 
But  when  the  sun  has  climbed  the  hill, 
And  turned  them,  lying  there  so  still, 
To  bronze  and  copper,  red  and  gold. 
An  ag^d  gard'ner,  bent  and  cold. 
With  besom  poised  as  if  to  slay, 
Will  brush  them  up,  to  take  away. 
And  just  before  the  sunset  dies, 
A  column  of  white  smoke  will  rise 
And  lose  itself  among  the  trees— 
The  spirits  of  the  swept=up  leaves. 

K.   M.  M.   FORDHAM. 
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npO  men  now  of  her  blood  and  race 
"      England's  a  little  garden  place, 
Dear  as  a  woman  is,  and  she 
The  Queen  of  every  loyalty. 

To  dwellers  'mid  the  icfe  and  snows 

She  is  their  secret  garden=rose 

From  which  that  bee,  their  heart,  sucks  off 

For  the  cold  Winter  honey  enough. 

To  toilers  'mid  the  sultry  plains, 
Sick  for  her  tempered  suns  and  rains. 
She  is  the  thought  that  wets  their  eyes 
And  hearts  with  dew  of  Paradise. 

Most  loved  of  those  who  never  knew 
Her  green  o'  the  silk,  and  her  soft  blue, 
Her  mild  inviolate  fields  that  be 
Hedged  with  the  sweet= briar  of  the  sea. 

Sweet  in  their  dreams  her  Summers  are, 
Her  tranquil  nights  of  moon  and  star 
The  love=songs  of  her  nightingales 
A  water=spring  that  never  fails. 

Amid  their  unending  distances 
Her  little  crowded  sweetness  is 
A  dream  of  rest,  a  dream  of  prayer. 
With  homes  and  children  everywhere. 

Touch  her,  and  they  are  all  on  fire, 
This  little  land  of  their  desire. 
Seen  in  a  mirage  far  away. 
With  light  upon  her  night  and  day. 

KATHARINE    TYNAN. 
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THE  BLACK  TUFT 


By  MAY   BATEMAN 

Illustrated  by  Clement  Flower 


The  black  tuft 

Steadies  the  aim  of  th",  arrow  just  as  well 

As  the  wide  faultless  white  on  the  bird's  breast.  .  .  . 

— RoBKKT  Browning. 


ALB  and  female 
Martinetts  had 
alike  disappeared, 
palpably  pleased 
because  the  trying 
obligations  of  the 
day  were  over. 
Strange,  how  death 
should  embarrass 
little  sods  !  Mrs. 
Clymo,  alone  at 
last  with  Maggie,  the  maid,  between  whom 
and  herself  there  had  always  been  inexplicable 
antagonism,  faced  for  the  first  time  the 
tremendous  fact  of  Jocelyn's  death  without 
the  stir,  the  thrill,  the  drama,  that  its 
surprising  suddenness  had  lent  it  hitherto. 

Merrion    Square    without    Jocelyn — who 
could  picture  it  ? 

Blankly,  deprecatingly,  Marian  hesitated 
at  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room. 
How  forlorn  it  looked,  how  extraordinarily 
different !  She  had  not  cared  overmuch 
for  her  sister— you  seldom  love  where  you 
lean — but  Jocelyn  had  represented  her 
repossession  of  important  things — freedom 
from  monetary  cares,  security,  walls  of 
defence  which  guarded  her  from  harm. 
With  time  she  had  learned  to  look  upon 
the  younger  woman  as  no  less  a  household 
fixture  than  the  electric  light  or  water-supply. 
Of  course,  the  situation  had  another  aspect, 
one  upon  which  she  had  hardly  liked  to 
dwell  hitherto.  Financially,  in  the  future, 
she  would  have  more  money — she  took 
for  granted,  as  Mr.  Deighton  Eyder,  the 
Martinetts'  solicitor,  and  the  others  did, 
that  Jocelyn  had  made  her  heir  to  her  small 
fortune— and,  with  the  money,  freedom. 
But  freedom,  somehow,  did  not  now  appeal 
to  her  with  the  old  frenzied  desire.  And 
slowly  she  realised  certain  intangible  ways 
in  which   she    would    feel    Jocelyn's    loss, 


missing  her  tact,  her  thoughtfulness,  even 
her  sympathy,  which,  like  an  active  fount, 
refreshed  you  in  the  arid  hours  of  craving 
and  of  pain. 

There  was  no  one  now,  for  instance,  to 
deplore  Marian's  pitiful  little  entry,  yet  she 
still  tottered  rather  than  walked  to  her 
seat.  Habits  cling.  In  the  half  hght  of  late 
afternoon  gloom  reigned  supreme.  Thoughts, 
memories,  overwhelming,  significant,  rushed 
over  her.  Till  now  she  must  have  been 
more  stunned  than  hurt,  more  stupefied  than 
stricken  by  the  blow.  Inwardly  she  was 
rather  proud  of  the  way  she  had  acquitted 
herself  in  difficult  circumstances  :  even 
Henry  allowed  graciously  that  she  had  done 
promptly  and  well.  It  was  she,  not  Maggie, 
who  had,  for  instance,  thought  at  once  of 
telephoning  for  all  her  relations  and  Mr. 
Jenks,  the  curate  of  the  parish  church. 
"None  of  'er  people  ever  thought  for 
Miss  Jocelyn  in  'er  life,  so  why  should  they 
come  and  stare  at  'er  now  that  she's  dead  ?  " 
Maggie  had  demanded  fiercely,  guarding 
her  beloved  like  a  lion.  "  And  Mr.  Jenks — 
well,  it  was  you  he  always  came  after,  not 
Miss  Jocelyn,  because  she  let  'im  think 
you  'ad  the  money  and  was  mistress  'ere." 
To-morrow  or  next  day,  remembered  Mrs. 
Clymo,  flushing,  Maggie  must  have  her 
money  and  must  go. 

For  the  girl's  violent  partisanship  of 
Jocelyn  had  been  a  covert  insinuation  ever 
since  she  first  came  to  live  with  the  sisters 
as  a  little  girl,  to  help  with  Rosa  Clymo, 
who  was  then  so  unmanageable.  As  if  Joy 
needed  any  championship  !  Why,  it  was  the 
memory  of  her  health,  her  gaiety,  her 
brightness,  which  made  it  so  hard  to  realise 
that  she  was  dead.  Virile,  human,  glowing, 
Jocelyn  was  reckless  with  her  natural  gifts. 
She  lived  to  spend.  "Virtue  went  out 
from  "  her.     She  could  cure  headaches  by  a 
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few  touches  of  the  hand,  quell  the  devouring 
hunger  of  little  restless  impulses  that  drove 
you  so  implacably  towards  forbidden  things. 
Marian  Clymo  shuddered  as  she  realised 
that,  with  youth  gone,  she  might  have  to 
begin  alone  again  a  struggle  against  the 
old  degrading  temptations  which  she  had 
thought  beyond  resistance  till  Jocelyn  came, 
the  fighting  spirit,  strong  with  faith,  to 
protect  her.  * 

Inconsequently,  her  mind  flitted  back  to 
the  funeral  service,  an  amazement  to  her, 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Martinetts — a  vicarious 
triumph  for  them  in  its  way.  For,  contrary 
to  usual  custom,  strangers  had  come,  dis- 
tinguished people  from  across  the  Channel, 
in  their  desire  to  honour  Jocelyn.  And  the 
dead  woman  shone  before  her  family  in  a 
light,  unfamiliar,  dazzling,  a  light  which 
altered  and  renewed  her.  The  reverence, 
the  sorrow,  the  honours  which  her  death 
evoked  revealed,  you  might  have  said,  a 
stranger.  The  lovely  figure  in  its  purple 
shell,  majestic,  noble,  did  not  seem  her  at 
all.  The  look  it  wore  was  one  you  might 
have  seen  upon  the  face  of  him  who,  long 
dethroned,  had  come  at  last  into  his  kingdom. 
At  the  back  of  the  room  the  Martinetts 
whispered,  embarrassed.  But  Maggie  knew 
no  fear.  Bending  down,  red-eyed,  weeping, 
utterly  forgetful  of  self  in  her  devotion, 
liouching  at  intervals  the  tips  of  the  dead 
fingers  clasping  the  Florentine  crucifix,  which 
she  had  unhung  from  its  old  position  above 
Jocelyn's  bed,  Maggie  had  her  view  of  the 
changed  look.  "It's  her  soul  shows  now — 
for  the  world  to  see." 

Jocelyn,  accessible  and  a  spinster,  had 
latterly  been  thought  of  by  her  relations  as  a 
convenience  and  economy.  They  called  her, 
when  they  spoke  of  her  at  all,  a  useful, 
chastened  creature.  Upon  her  ready  shoulders 
they  had  shifted  a  great  responsibility  and 
burden.  She  had  been,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
human  prop.  But  for  her,  their  purse- 
strings  must  have  been  unloosed.  And  they, 
unlike  her,  had  their  ties.  .  .  .  Wherefore, 
at  intervals,  they  flung  towards  her  tardy 
recognition,  remembering,  for  example,  her 
birthday — a  week  late. 

You  could  scarcely  wonder  that  they  did 
not  crave,  as  Maggie  did,  to  touch  herj  not 
even  to  look  long.  But  Marian  Clymo,  who 
had  lived  with  her,  did  look  sometimes 
and  wonder.  She  was  not  an  imaginative 
woman,  but  the  pent  feeling  which  the  house 
was  charged  with  all  the  time  the  quiet 
figure  in "  its  remote  majesty  lay  in  the 
upstairs  room  may  have  affected  her.     She 


had,  at  all  events,  one  moment  of  illumination 
as  she  stared  at  the  familiar  room  where  she 
had  passed  so  many  hours  with  Jocelyn, 
and  realised  how  utterly  the  girl's  touch 
had  transformed  it.  It  was  ordinary  now, 
mediocre,  the  kind  of  room  that  anyone 
could  have. 

There  was  something,  then,  in  what 
psychical  people  called  "atmosphere"  and 
the  rest  ?  Personality  did  impress  things, 
and,  if  you  were  sensitive,  you  felt  it. 
Marian  Clymo,  to  whose  brain,  unaccustomed 
to  mental  effort,  even  tangible  facts  pene- 
trated slowly,  presently  formulated  what  was 
to  her  a  new  thought.  If  outside  people 
thought  so  much  of  Jocelyn — important 
people  like  Lord  Menway  and  the  rest — 
ought  not  her  family,  her  supposed  intimates, 
particularly  she,  to  apprehend  ?  Was  the 
real  Jocelyn  really  rare  and  gifted,  and 
Maggie's  image  on  a  pedestal  the  place  to 
put  her,  after  all  ? 

How  perplexing  it  was,  this  sudden 
revolution  of  the  ideas,  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime  !  Who,  to  begin  with,  ever  could 
have  suspected  that  unimportant  Jocelyn's 
death  would  have  aroused  an  interest  so 
wide  ?  Nearly  all  the  Martinetts  and  their 
connections  lived  in  detached  villas  with 
gardens  at  Ealing,  Hampstead,  or  Surbiton. 
As  an  act  of  courtesy  to  friends  and 
neighbours  who  proposed  to  attend  the 
funeral— in  compliment  to  the  family  rather 
than  to  its  dead — time  and  place  had  been 
given  in  detail  in  the  obituary  notices. 
And  at  the  church,  to  their  inward  deep 
annoyance,  these  intimates  had  been  out- 
classed, submerged  by  a  cosmopolitan  throng 
of  strangers— artists  who  had  come  from 
France  and  Italy — a  fitting  climax  to  the 
floral  crowns  and  chaplets  which,  pouring  in 
hour  after  hour,  were  so  confusing  in  their 
numbers.  And  in  these  strangers'  glances 
w^as  expressed  a  kind  of  covert  hostility  and 
shrinking,  extraordinarily  disconcerting  to 
the  group  of  mourners.  It  was  as  if  from  a 
tribunal  they  were  summed  up — they  who, 
at  ease  in  their  arm-chairs,  were  wont  them- 
selves to  sum  up  the  great  world — and  were 
found  wanting. 

A  man,  white-haired  and  notable,  addressed 
by  his  comrades  as  "  cher  mattre,^^  emerged 
from  the  crowd  at  the  church  gates  on 
leaving,  and  addressed  Henry — 

*'  It's  a  wrecked  life  that  you  are  burying, 
monsieur,"  he  said,  choosing  his  words  and 
speaking  slowly,  in  view  of  Henry's  limited 
knowledge  of  his  tongue — "  une  vie  manqvM. 
Career  1     Do  you  know  that  there  was  never 
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a  career  of  more  promise  than  your  sister's  ? 
She  could  have  achieved  a  man's  success ! 
She  had  grip,  boldness.  A  year  or  two  more, 
and  she  would  have  been  in  the  first  rank. 
But  you  took  her  away  from  us  who  loved 
her,  and  let  her  be  sick-nurse,  housekeeper, 
family  slave  !  She  never  spoke  of  it,  but  we 
divine,  we  artists.  And  Monsieur  Trevor, 
whom  she  should  have  married,  he  told  us 
something  in  his  bitterness.  Ah,  monsieur, 
such  acts  as  yours  will  some  day  have  to  be 
accounted  for  to  the  great  ultimate  Judge." 

"  A  judge  ?  What  judge  ?  "  Henry 
wrinkled  his  brows.  "  Un  juge  d'art,  sans 
doute  :  "  he  finally  observed,  a  little  late,  on 
entering  the  carriage.  But  he  was  ruffled, 
all  the  same.  It  had  been  bewildering  and 
cyclonic,  this  medley  of  remarkable  happen- 
ings, upsetting  to  your  feelings,  and  taking 
away  from  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Jenks's 
unctuous  reading  of  the  Burial  Service.  But 
artists  were  all  half  or  three-quarters  mad, 
his  sisters  knew.  Mr.  Trevor,  indeed  !  What 
absurdity  !  As  if  her  family  would  not  be 
the  first  to  know  had  Jocelyn  been  engaged — 
Marian,  anyway,  Marian,  who  lived  with  her  ? 

But  Marian,  looking  back,  was  not  so 
sure.  What  did  she  know  of  Jocelyn,  after 
all  ?  How  little,  to-day  had  shown  her. 
This  very  career  of  hers,  for  instance,  which 
they  had  so  persistently  belittled,  must  have 
meant  something,  after  all.  Had  it  hurt 
Jocelyn,  Marian  wondered,  when  it  was 
disposed  of  lightly  as  mere  amateur  dabbling, 
and  might  she  indeed  have  made  some 
money  by  it  ?  (That  was  the  one  view  to 
show,  for  a  Martinett.)  Had  Jocelyn  given 
up  fortune  and  fame  to  help  her,  then — and 
love? 

But  could  that  be  ?  Would  any  sane  and 
normal  woman,  who  had  once  loved  life 
and  love  and  admiration,  have  so  renounced 
them  at  a  sister's  call — to  succour  her  in 
poverty  and  shame  ?  But  there  was  Eosa, 
too,  the  child,  Marian  remembered,  and 
Jocelyn,  an  idealist,  had  always  spoken  of 
"  la  course  du  flambeau,''  of  how  the  elder 
runner  in  the  race  must  be  content — no, 
even  glad — to  fall  out,  if  need  was,  and 
hand  the  torch,  still  glowing,  to  some 
younger,  surer-footed  athlete  who  would 
bring  it  to  the  goal.  It  was  in  part  for 
Rosa,  then,  for  Rosa  who  was  never  grateful, 
that  Jocelyn  must  have  done  this  thing,  if 
she  had  -done  it  ? 

Marian,  wide-eyed,  stared  into  the 
darkness.  On  the  brink  of  searching  for 
the  last  proof  of  Jocelyn's  generosity — the 
will   which   was  to  make  her  own  future 


secure— sights,  scenes,  trivial  details,  passed 
before  her  and  were  suddenly  significant 
in  the  momentary  flash  of  insight.  Slights, 
omissions,  neglect  even,  unkindness.  .  .  . 
Death,  the  implacable,  was  taking  its  revenge 
and  showing  the  real  Jocelyn. 

II. 

To  be  the  one  artistic  member  of  a  family 
with  no  taste  at  all—worse  still,  to  be  the 
only  one  with  faith  and  an  ideal— is  civil 
war  which  wounds  a  soul  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  healing.  It  was  not  until  Jocelyn, 
numb  and  frozen,  had  definitely  broken  free 
from  the  icy  prison  of  her  home— Jocelyn 
loved  love  for  love's  sake,  joyously  and  with 
passion— that  she  realised  how  its  influence 
throughout  had  paralysed  and  checked  her. 
There  was  no  particular  harm  about  the 
Martinetts,  and  very  little  good  ;  their  minds 
were  desultory  and  tedious.  They  took 
even  their  pleasures  dully,  like  the  residents 
of  the  average  South  Coast  sea  resort. 
Their  conversation  was  composed  either  of 
platitudes  or  "  snips  "  from  w^eekly  papers, 
and  they  clung  with  fierce  middle-class 
tenacity  to  a  few  cherished  convictions. 
There  was  no  dallying  in  primrose  paths 
for  them,  no  possibility  of  a  side-track  from 
strait  path  to  broad,  or  broad  to  narrow. 
They  passed  art  studios  with  averted  eyes, 
for  fear  some  vicious  scene  within  might  be 
disclosed  through  careless  half-closed  doors. 

When  Jocelyn's  letter  reached  them,  saying 
that,  acting  on  the  advice  of  English  masters 
with  whom  she  had  been  studying  for  some 
time,  she  was  already  on  her  way  to  Paris,  she  put 
herself  for  ever  outside  the  sheltered  precincts 
of  the  family  circle.  Never  again  would  she 
be  asked  to  share  cold  Sunday  supper — a 
type  of  entertainment  she  secretly  abhorred — 
with  her  Surbiton  sister,  and  cards  for 
musical  reunions  at  Ealing,  and  carefully- 
subdued  revels  of  Hampstead  would  come  to 
her  no  more,  for  the  mere  mention  of  the 
Quartier  Latin  brought  to  the  Martinetts 
a  vista  of  wild  lawlessness  and  indiscretion. 
Not  every  woman,  true,  was  lucky  enough  to 
secure  a  husband — Henry  Martinett  always 
talked  of  husbands  generically,  like  fancy 
bargains  at  a  sale — but  no  young  woman 
wilfully  should  be  allowed  to  limit  her 
chance  of  being  chosen  by  a  respectable 
man.  No  male  or.  female  Martinett  but 
Jocelyn  had  it  upon  their  consciences  that 
they  had  ever  seen  a  picture  or  a  play 
or  piece  of  sculpture,  or  turned  the  pages 
of  a  book  that  could  not,  so  to  speak,  be 
passed  by  Mrs.   Grundy.     Wherefore  they 
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were  shocked,  they  were  terrified,  at  the 
thought  of  her  peril. 

And  then,  with  the  irony  of  Fate,  so  often 
pictured  as  a  shrew,  when  she  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  merriest  of  jesters,  it  was  ultimately 
Marian,  the  meek  and  conventional,  who 
nearly  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  not 
Jocelyn  at  all  High  in  the  assets  of 
respectability,  their  god,  the  Martinetts 
counted  a  steady  income.  The  "  lightly 
come,  lightly  go,"  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  artistic  temperament,  as  regards  money 
matters,  was  a  great  argument  against  it. 
Eelations  who  were  poor,  from  any  cause, 
were  kept  in  strict  oblivion.  When  Marian 
Clymo's  husband,  hitherto  thought  im- 
maculate, suddenly  died  a  self-confessed 
failure  and  speculator,  leaving  his  wife  and 
ten-year-old  child  to  the  care  of  her  family, 
in  Jocelyn's  absence,  his  widow  knew  what 
to  expect  of  her  relations. 

If  Jocelyn  had  known But  Jocelyn, 

far  afield  on  a  sketching  tour  in  Italy, 
walking  from  place  to  place  like  any  peasant, 
heard  nothing,  and  abjured  daily  papers. 
At  home  a  family  conclave  was  called,  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  summoned  to  condemn 
a  shrinking,  terrified  culprit,  fully  conscious 
of  the  depth  of  her  sin.  Ample,  well-to-do, 
primed  with  good  luncheons  and  discreet 
liqueurs,  their  words  sounded  plausible, 
almost  kindly.  Marian,  having  made  her 
bed,  must  lie  on  it.  The  ladies'  weekly 
papers  often  discussed  the  problem  of  how 
easy  it  was  to  live  on  ten  shillings  a  week  per 
head,  all  told — a  sister  had  a  copy  explaining 
the  programme,  in  her  car.  Marian  and 
her  child  would  have,  they  had  found  on 
inquiry,  exactly  fifty-two  pounds  a  year,  all 
told,  for  life — the  requisite  sum.  But  in 
view  of  her  inexperience  of  economy — her 
lamentable  inexperience,  Henry  thundered, 
as  though  economy  were  a  gift  from  Heaven 
which  Marian  had  wilfully  squandered — they 
had  decided  to  subscribe  her  an  additional 
twenty  pounds  a  year  as  a  free  gift,  but 
only  on  condition  that  she  lived  where 
they  would  place  her,  in  a  four-roomed 
cottage  by  the  sea,  in  Cornwall,  eight  miles 
from  the  station  and  five  from  the  nearest 
post-office.  Henry  accordingly  disposed  her 
there  at  the  first  opportunity,  returning 
home  by  the  next  train,  primed  with  the 
consciousness  of  virtue. 

The  place  was  paintable,  artistic,  but 
what  cared  Marian  for  art  ?  At  Monk's 
Head  Point  the  only  society  available  was 
that  of  a  woman  who  kept  a  general  store  of 
groceries,  haberdashery,  and  weekly  papers, 


in  generous  mixture,  and  the  innkeeper  of  a 
tiny  hostel.  Marian  was  a  gregarious  persori, 
fretting  if  she  were  left  an  hour  alone, 
accustomed  to  dispense  her  mild  forms  of 
entertainment  in  the  company  of  friends 
and  neighbours  upon  whose  hands,  when 
unamused,  time  also  was  wont  to  lie  heavily. 
She  had  no  natural  resources  in  which  to 
seek  refuge  from  loneliness.  The  first 
morning,  w^earily  dragging  down  to  the 
beach  with  Rosa,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  do 
housework  and  boil  their  breakfast  eggs,  she 
looked  at  her  watch  a  dozen  times  in  the 
first  ten  minutes. 

And,  with  time,  matters  grew  worse  rather 
than  better.  Eosa,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  a  w^ell-trained  nurse,  trim,  washed  and 
brushed,  was  one  person  ;  Rosa,  rebellious, 
disappointed,  screaming  every  time  her  ears 
and  toes  and  nostrils  and  little  armpits  were 
cleaned,  was  another.  In  her  battles  with  the 
child's  tapes  and  buttons,  too,  unaccustomed 
Marian  was  worsted  day  after  day.  Until 
now  she  had  never  realised  the  point  to 
which  a  passion  for  adventure  may  tempt 
even  a  small  button  to  stray. 

Before  long  the  untidy  house  began  to 
show  obvious  signs  of  neglect,  and,  for 
charity,  a  neighbour  came  to  wash  away 
some  of  the  outer  layer  of  dirt  that  lay 
upon  it.  Rosa,  feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty 
as  much  as  her  mother  in  her  way,  missing 
luxury  and  neatness,  smart  clothes,  and 
playmates  and  parties,  developed  a  violent 
passion  for  walking,  which  wore  Mrs.  Clymo's 
trim  boots  down  at  the  heels.  Footsore  and 
sick  at  heart,  Marian  went  to  bed  early — 
because  Rosa  screamed  for  an  hour  on  end  if 
she  were  left  alone — and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  knew  what  it  was  to  be  beset  by  all 
the  night's  innumerable  hidden  terrors  of 
loneliness  and  depression.  And  when,  with 
morning,  she  fell  at  last  into  a  restless  sleep, 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  lowing  of  cattle  in 
the  adjacent  fields,  the  morniug  thanksgiving 
of  happy  birds,  the  hundred  and  one  waking 
sounds  which  make  dawn  in  the  country  a 
prolonged  melody  to  its  lovers,  roused  her 
again  to  consciousness  of  Rosa's  pinching 
fingers. 

Haggard  and  worn  with  sleeplessness  and 
discomfort,  Marian  lighted  one  day  upon  a 
stranger,  a  young  doctor,  who,  half  in  pity, 
half  through  sheer  negligence,  prescribed 
cocaine,  and  taught  her  how  to  draw  it  up, 
in  liquid  form,  through  the  nostrils.  At 
first  the  remedy  seemed  almost  as  bad  as 
the  disease — there  lingered  about  her  at 
that  period    remaining    traces  of    her  old 
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fastidiousness  ~  but  the  subsequent  relief 
soon  compensated  for  the  physical  nausea. 
She  grew  accustomed  to  the  inhalations,  using 
them  not  only  for  necessity,  but  pleasure. 
The  chemist  who  at  first  supplied  her  began 
to  look  askance,  and  she  grew  frightened. 
She  took  trains  to  get  fresh  supplies  of  the 
drug  in  different  places,  or  sent  Eosa  in  to 
the  nearest  town  with  the,  by  now,  well-worn 
prescription.  Food  began  to  run  short,  and 
clothes  shabby,  but  by  now  the  drug  was  all 
she  craved.  She  denuded  the  house  of  its 
few  comforts ;  and  sullen,  lethargic,  when 
peace  came  to  her,  she  would  turn  fiercely 
even  on  Rosa  when  the  child  cried  for  food 
at  meal-time. 

Henry,  motoring  in  the  district,  was  told 
by  chance  of  the  scandalous  case.  This 
woman  who  was  once  evidently  a  lady  was 
now  the  byword  of  Monk's  Head  Point.  She 
could  be  seen,  he  heard,  almost  at  any  time 
upon  the  sands  there,  ragged,  unkempt, 
with  dirty  finger-nails,  dragging  her  child, 
who  ran  away,  when  she  could,  to  beg  for 
food  from  pitiful  neighbours.  Unconscious 
of  time  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug,  the  woman  had  been  seen  at  night 
even,  entering  the  cheerless,  almost  empty 
home,  with  her  half-tied  petticoat  traihng 
behind  her,  wet  and  sodden,  and  the  child 
pulling  her  mutinously  along.  What  the 
inside  of  the  house  was  like  now,  nobody 
knew.  Since  Mrs.  Portruddick,  of  the  store, 
had  last  sent  her  "  little  maid  "  to  "  give  it  a 
hand,"  and  she  had  come  back  aghast  at  the 
array  of  tell-tale  bottles  which  she  had  found 
in  Mrs.  Clymo's  room,  the  door  had  been 
closed  upon  both.  Money  was  owed  right 
and  left,  and  Marian  was  supplied  with  bread 
and  milk  by  the  farmer's  wife  on  credit  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  child.  If  things  went 
on,  all  were  agreed,  she  would  come  eventually 
before  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Henry,  keeping  his  own  counsel,  acted 
promptly  He  telegraphed  to  London,  and 
arrived  next  morning  at  Monk's  Head  Point 
with  a  friend  who  had  had  experience  in 
nervous  cases.  Justly  enough,  he  thought 
that  conduct  like  his  sister's  could  only  be 
excused  on  the  score  of  insanity.  He  made 
his  meaning  very  clear  to  frenzied,  hysterical 
Marian  before  he  sent  the  doctor  in.  And 
shaken,  distraught,  already,  in  imagination, 
en  route  for  the  asylum,  awakening  suddenly 
to  a  consciousness  of  what  she  had  come  to, 
the  woman  fainted  from  sheer  fright.  The 
doctor  put  off  the  interview  until  next  day, 
and  Marian  spent  her  last  sovereign  and 
borrowed  another,  to  send  off  a  despairing 


telegram  to  Jocelyn,  who,  luckilj  for  her, 
had  just  returned  to  Paris. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,   at  a  juncture 
when  Marian  had,  from  sheer  terror,  come 
to  the  very  verge  of  that  frail  borderland 
which  separates  neurosis  from  insanity.  Miss 
Martinett,  firm,  capable,  reliant,  walked  into 
the  parlour  of  The  Nest,  having  bicycled  up 
from   the   station,   with  a  proposal  and    a 
handbag.    To  do  Mr.  Martinett  justice,  when 
once   he   had   taken  in  the  purpose  of  her 
visit,  he  welcomed  her  profusely.  He  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  have  a  sister  certified  as 
insane.    On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  mean 
her  to  become  an  open  scandal.     Dr.  Menzies 
had  advised  expensive  treatment— no  excite- 
ment, no   worry,  every  possible   delicacy  in 
the  shape  of  food,  rest,  driving,  amusement 
within    reason,    and,   above    all,   unceasing 
vigilance  on  the   part  of   one  person,  who 
must  practically  be  told  off  to  her,  and  to 
her  only,   within   easy  access   of    his   own 
professional  attendance.    Seventy-two  pounds 
a  year  would  not  meet   the  case— possibly 
not    even    a     hundred    and     seventy-two. 
The  battle  with  drugs  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult   of    all.       Under   such   circumstances, 
Jocelyn's  suggestion  was  emphatically  "the 
thing,"  and  for  the   first  time   in   his  life 
Henry  professed  himself  pleased  with   her. 
"  It^  shows  you  are  one  of  the  family,  after 
all,"  he  said — "that  you  have  a   sense  of 
responsibility— obligation.      Your    brothers 
and  sisters  will   be  touched,  too.     And   to 
have  an  interest  in  life  will  be  so  good  for 
you,   Jocelyn  !     Looking  after  your  sister 
and  her  child  may  develop  qualities  in  your 
nature,  the  lack  of   which  we  have  all   so 
regretted.      It    will    steady  you.      Give  a 
woman  home  duties,  put  her  in  a  position  of 
charge,  as  it  were,  and  you  keep  her  out  of 
mischief,  as  I  have  always  said.     It  should 
be  the  Governmental  remedy  for  Suffragettes. 
Over  and  over  again— you  must  have  heard 
me,  Jocelyn — I  have  said  that  if  a  woman 
has  no  husband  to  provide  a  home  for  her, 
the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  provide  one 
herself  for  some  forlorn  relation  or  friend 
when  she  is  in  a  happy  position  like  yours, 
with  nothing  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  do 
it  in." 

"  If  a  woman  has  no  husband  to  provide 
for  her,  and  nothing  to  do,  like  you."  .  .  . 
But  there  was  love  waiting  for  Jocelyn, 
and  a  name,  she  was  told — a  fortune  in  her 
work. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating  at 
decision's  cross-roads,  looking  on  into  the 
future,  knowing    that,   whatever   path  she 
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chose,  she  must  keep  on  in  it.  On  the 
one  hand  love  waited,  and  success  calling 
triumphant — all  that  she  wanted  and  was 
fitted  for.  On  the  other,  there  showed  the 
ceaseless  fight  for  mastery  over  a  weakened 
will  which  had  lost  moral  sense  and  decency, 
and  could  no  longer  distinguish  between 
truth  and  lies.  There  would  be,  the  doctor 
warned  her,  hand-to-hand  struggles  when 
Marian's  craving  came  on  —  she  would 
become  temporarily  a  maniac  —  and  for 
nights  and  days,  and  weeks  and  months,  Joy 
must  be  prepared  for  such  encounter, 
believing  nothing,  suspicious  always,  arming 
herself  at  every  turn  against  the  incredible 
lengths  to  which  malice  and  desire  would 
take  her  sister. 

And  if  she  refused  ?  For  Marian,  the 
inevitable  end.  For  Rosa — a  child  by  now 
ten  years  old,  whose  chances.  Heaven  knew, 
were  few  enough,  in  any  event — the  unwanted, 
slighted  lot  of  a  child  born  to  a  legacy  of 
shame  and  dishonour  on  both  her  parents* 
sides,  would  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Martinetts. 

The  doctor  had  spoken  forcibly.  Only 
the  course  he  advocated  could,  save  Mrs. 
Olymo ;  and,  in  addition,  she  must  have 
complete  freedom  of  mind  and  responsibility. 
If  all  this  could  be  promised,  there  was  every 
hope  of  her  recovery.  The  drug  had  taken 
an  exceptionally  strong  hold  on  her  in  a 
short  period,  but  it  was  a  short  period,  after 
all,  which  made  for  hope.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  never  made  the  least  attempt 
to  resist  temptation.  She  would  not  herself 
help  her  sister  in  the  fight  at  all.  Yes,  he 
agreed,  Rosa  certainly  did  make  the  whole 
situation  infinitely  more  complex.  The  child 
was  unusually  excitable  and  alert ;  she  had 
had  severe  shocks.  There  might  be  grave 
consequences  for  her,  too.  If  matters  were 
dealt  with  at  once,  and  she  saw  her  mother 
on  the  high  road  to  recovery,  earlier 
memories  would  probably  fade  ;  but  without 
tender  care  it  was  likely  that  the  delicate 
brain,  already  unduly  strained,  might  suffer. 
Jocelyn  stared  out  upon  the  darkening 
landscape-  with  eyes  that  did  not  see. 

If  she  decided  to  take  up  this  task,  her 
work  must  go  ;  she  saw  that  clearly.  All 
that  she  had,  every  ounce  of  vitality  and 
strength,  physical  and  mental,  was  needed  for 
the  fight.  And  Trevor,  too  poor  to  leave 
Florence,  where  he  acted  as  private  tutor 
to  an  Italian  nobleman's  sons,  must  wait  for 
her,  if  he  would — wait  years,  perhaps. 

She  wavered  at  the  picture,  thrusting  it 
away.      Passionate,    eager,    generous,    love 


meant  so  much  more  to  her  than  to  most 
women.  She  gave  as  she  took,  acutely, 
exquisitely  aware  of  all  the  mystic  symbolism 
of  love's  merest  touch.  As  the  artist  in  her 
intensified  the  joy  and  ecstasy  of  what  was 
fair  and  fine,  so  it  intensified,  too,  the  anguish 
of  delay  and  separation.  She  saw  the  slow 
hours  become  days,  and  the  days  weeks  and 
months ;  and,  beset  with  the  fears  that  lovers 
know  when  they  part  even  for  an  hour  or 
two,  little  trivial  perils  that  loomed,  suddenly 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion,  and  taking 
arms,  as  it  were,  against  herself,  her  inmost 
self  stirred  in  fierce  protest.  Why  should 
she  have  to  stultify  and  kill  her  nature, 
cheating  it  of  its  due  even  for  a  time,  she 
who  could  so  respond  to  love  and  understand 
its  real  significance  ?  Love  ?  Wasn't  love 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  worth  any 
sacrifice  to  gain,  except  the  sacrifice  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless  ? 

"  Except  the  sacrifice  of  the  weak  and 
defenceless  !  "  Out  of  her  own  mouth  she  was 
answered.  Puzzled  brain  and  throbbing 
heart  both  understood.  She  had  appealed 
to  her  soul  in  that  moment,  and  her  soul 
had  answered  "  Yes."  Love  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  —  the  love  t^at  spent 
itself  upon  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  !  She  shrank  again,  frightened, 
as  almost  all  shrink  in  the  instant  when 
Christ  bids  them  draw  near  and  look  upon 
His  wounds.  "  The  test  of  the  Cross — 
the  foolishness  of  the  Cross."  Did  these 
apply  now,  in  these  prosaic  times,  as  they 
had  applied  in  the  forgotten  days,  when 
racked  and  tortured  men  died  for  a  name  ? 

The  room  was  dark  now,  but  before  her 
very  clearly  there  swept  an  army  of  pale 
ghosts,  at  whom  the  world  scoffs  as  at  fools 
and  failures,  the  stricken  or  the  conquered 
of  life's  fray.  Men  and  women  of  all  grades 
and  conditions  formed  that  White  Company 
— those  who,  austere  and  innocent,  had  at  a 
Divine  call  renounced  every  human  tie  which 
might  conceivably  have  lured  them  from 
Christ's  service;  the  maimed  and  suffering 
combating  their  pain  without  complaint ; 
even  the  fallen,  lovers  who,  once  joyously 
linked  in  sin,  had  ultimately  broken  their 
own  fetters.  The  common  bond  of  courage 
bound  them,  sinner  to  saint,  and  in  their 
eyes  there  shone  that  inner  light  which 
reveals  the  very  souls  of  the  beloved  to 
whom  Christ  offers  of  His  Cup  of  Trembling. 

And  as  the  vision  cleared,  and  the  girl, 
half  dazed  with  the  pale  splendour  of  the 
moment,  came  back  to  reality  and  Henry, 
there  shrilled  out  from  the  inner  room  a 
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piercing  cry  of  terror.  Marian,  awaking 
suddenly  from  a  painful  sleep,  did  not 
recognise  her  surroundings. 

"  I  must  have  it,  I  tell    you  !     I   must 

have  it  I    Oh,  for  pity's  sake Jocelyn  ! 

Jocelyn  ! " 

Jocelyn  sprang  to  the  open  door. 

"  I'm  coming,  Marian  !  "  she  called. 

And  then,  to  Henry  :  "  I  shall  send  to-day 
for  a  nurse  from  town  to  help  me  until  I've 
made  the  final  arrangements  to  take  Marian 
and  Kbsa  home  with  me,"  she  said. 

III. 

Such,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Merrion 
Square  household  —  an  heroic  obligation 
entered  upon  with  glow  and  fervour,  that 
was  strained  to  the  uttermost  tension  by  the 
squalid  details  of  the  ensuing  struggle.  The 
first  nights  and  days  of  shrieking  horror — ■ 
never  to  be  forgotten — were  succeeded  by 
apparent  apathy  and  sullen  resentment,  when, 
hour  upon  hour,  Marian  would  sit  brooding 
over  her  plans  for  escape,  and  then  break 
out,  an  elemental  unclean  creature,  looking, 
in  moments  of  violence,  scarcely  human.  At 
first  Jocelyn  had  a  trained  nurse  to  help  her  ; 
but  after  Marian  had  been  kept  from  the 
drug  for  over  five  months,  the  doctor  himself 
recommended  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
vigilance  that  had  at  first  been>  exercised 
upon  her  every  movement.  And  then  the 
battle  began  anew.  With  the  bribery  of 
their  own  and  other  people's  servants,  with 
telephone  messages  to  chemists,  with  district 
messenger  calls  at  railway  stations,  and  by 
first  one  means  and  then  another,  Mrs.  Clymo 
managed  to  secure  the  drug,  hiding  the  tiny 
bottle  first  in  one  place,  then  another,  even 
at  last  in  her  hair. 

The  hopeless  failure  of  apparent  conquest 
was  proved  time  upon  time. 

And  finally,  after  two  years  of  combat — 
because,  perhaps,  the  long  struggle  had  tried 
even  Jocelyn's  faith  to  breaking-point — the 
girl  sickened  physically  at  the  degradation, 
the  endless  repulsive  details  of  her  daily 
search.  It  was  then,  as  so  often  happens, 
that  Mrs.  Clymo  showed  sudden  signs  of  real 
improvement ;  her  mind,  never  intelligent  at 
best,  became  surprisingly  active.  She  had 
once  seen  Rosa  shrink  from  her.  The  child's 
dainty  ways  and  fastidious  habits  seemed  at 
last  to  arouse  in  her  a  wish  to  become 
pleasing  in  her  eyes.  She  began  to  take 
visible  interest  in  her  personal  appearance, 
to  study  her  complexion,  her  hair.  And 
wearied  Jocelyn,  whose  personal  expenses  had 
b^en  from  necessity  reduced  to  a  minimum^ 


was  rallied  by  her  sister  on  her  shabbiness, 
and  recommended  an  effective  wash  which 
might  bring  back  the  colour  to  her  hair. 
Marian  was  cured  for  the  time  being,  the 
doctor  admitted,  but  safety  from  relapse 
would  not  be  assured  under  another  three  or 
four  years  under  the  same  conditions. 

Jocelyn's  new-born  hope  of  escape  was 
slain  for  the  second  time. 

She  grew  inured  to  disappointment  later. 
For  Marian  Clymo  found  the  pleasant  role 
of  invalid  far  too  agreeable  and  economical 
to  drop.  To  do  exactly  what  you  want  all 
day,  to  be  able  to  plead  a  headache  every 
time  any  suggestion  is  made  which  is  not 
entirely  to  your  liking,  to  have  no  money 
cares,  no  worries,  is  an  ideal  existence  for 
the  naturally  lethargic.  To  do  her  justice, 
it  never  once  occurred  to  her  that  Jocelyn 
was  anything  but  supremely  satisfied  with 
her  existence  ;  the  girl  had  bent  all  her  will 
to  her  task,  and  only  Maggie  guessed  at  her 
dark  hours.  She  stifled  regret  in  occupation ; 
there  could  never  be  real  companionship 
between  herself  and  Marian  Clymo.  The 
equipment  of  their  minds,  their  points  of 
view,  were  utterly  at  variance.  And  as  the 
long  months  dragged  away,  Rosa,  instead  of 
being  helpful,  as  she  had  hoped  at  first, 
became  additionally  a  burden.  Her  very 
nature  was  twisted.  She  was  a  lovely, 
conscienceless  child,  with  a  passion  for 
intrigue  and  pose.  A  born  thief,  she  helped 
herself  to  gloves,  ribbons,  jewels,  money,  as 
the  whim  suggested,  and  lied  when  she  was 
caught  red-handed  rifling  a  particularly  facile 
lock.  She  despised  Jocelyn's  "strait-laced 
notions."  Religion  meant  nothing  to  her. 
Until  now  she  had  never  heard  either  of 
discipline  or  punishment.  Jocelyn  racked 
her  brains  in  vain  to  find  the  vulnerable 
spot  to  which  she  could  appeal.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  Rosa,  clever  enough  to  see 
that  the  lures  and  cajolings  which  had 
always  stood  her  in  such  good  stead  before 
were  wasted  efforts,  set  herself  to  make  Aunt 
Jocelyn  "  pay  "  for  every  duty  she  enforced, 
and  from  sheer  malice  ransacked  every 
drawer  and  receptacle  she  could  lay  hands 
on  where  Jocelyn  kept  things  of  value,  and 
destroyed  them. 

All  Trevor's  letters  went,  and  the  Italian 
sketches. 

Meantime,  days  sped  and  hope  died. 
Mrs.  Clymo  grew  obviously  stronger,  but  the 
least  hint  that  Jocelyn  should  make  an 
alteration  in  the  household  brought  on  a 
clever  relapse.  And,  obviously,  she  was  not  fit 
to  cope  with  Rosa— Rosa,  who  needed  more 
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and  more  vigilance  as  she  grew  older,  and 
childish  malice  changed  to  active  cunning 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  circumvent. 
Rosa  ran  up  bills  for  clothes  which  Jocelyn 
had  never  seen  her  wear ;  she  kept  them  at 
friends'  houses,  under  the  piteous  plea  of 
Auntie  Jocelyn's  jealousy — "  she's  such  a 
dear,  really,  and  was  pretty  once."  At  first 
Jocelyn  thought  hopefully  of  four  years 
hence,  when  she  could  return  to  Florence, 
but  one  by  one  the  tiny  threads  of  duty 
tightened,  until  they  made  a  maze  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  break  free. 
And  explanation,  even  to  Trevor,  was 
inconceivably  difficult.  There  is  something, 
after  all,  in  family  pride  which  safeguards 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  brought  it 
low.  You  can  scarcely  tell  even  your  absent 
lover  that,  humanly  speaking,  only  your 
ceaseless  vigilance  has  saved  a  sister  from 
the  mad-house  and  a  niece  from  a  prison. 

Her  fellow  -  students,  her  masters, 
reproached  her  at  first,  and  then  fell  into 
silence,  which  it  was  almost  harder  to  bear. 
"She  was  a  shirker,  after  all."  And  first 
one  reason,  then  another,  was  assigned  for 
her  absence.  She  had  "  an  attraction,"  she 
was  engaged,  she  was  married.  At  once  too 
poor  and  proud  to  come  and  see  for  himself 
whether  or  no  she  had  changed,  chafing  the 
more  daily  at  his  own  inability  to  keep  the 
woman  he  had  won,  Trevor,  disappointed,  a 
failure,  began  at  last  to  think,  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  did,  that  it  was  only  because 
she  had  found  some  more  enduring  tie  in 
England  that  she  stayed  there.  Florence, 
in  every  street  of  which  he  saw  her  phantom 
stir,  became  unbearable.  .  .  .  Finally,  at 
the  last  unexpected  blow,  when  he  was 
confronted  with  a  danger  which  only  her 
love  and  her  money  could  have  helped  him 
to  avert,  he  threw  up  his  appointment  and, 
binding  his  friends  to  secrecy,  crept  off  like 
a  dog  to  its  hole,  away  to  a  hospital  in  the 
south,  without  a  line,  without  a  word  to 
the  woman  whose  love  he  told  himself  was 
surely  dead. 

And  Jocelyn,  tied  in  London,  receiving  no 
answer  to  her  letters  or  inquiries,  confronted 
by  that  wall  of  impenetrable  silence,  against 
which  the  bravest  spirit  beats  itself  in  vain, 
forced  herself  at  last  to  believe  he  had  found 
consolation  with  someone  younger,  fairer 
than  she,  and,  man-like,  dared  not  tell  her. 

IV. 

"  This  letter  has  just  come  by  district 
messenger,  ma'am.     I  had  to  pay  for  it,  as 

you  see." 


Mrs.  Clymo  stretched  out  her  hand,  glad 
of  distraction.  Five  o'clock  !  It  was  only 
three  hours  since  the  funeral,  then.  How 
typical  of  Eosa  to  forget  to  pay  !  She  never 
had  any  ready  money,  and  invariably  sent 
messengers  en  route  from  the  Automobile 
Club  to  Merrion  Square  with  unpaid  letters 
which,  strictly  speaking,  were  scarcely  worth 
even  a  postage  stamp.  Marriage  had  not 
changed  her  character.  It  had  enlarged  her 
fields  of  deception,  and  in  the  main  instance 
limited  their  boundaries,  that  was  all.  Fcr 
she  was  frightened  of  her  husband.  Sir 
Hugh  Wedham  was  the  type  of  man  who 
forgives  the  first  mistake,  punishes  the 
second,  and  obliterates  the  maker  of  a  third 
offence. 

Marian  opened  the  letter  without  any 
particular  sign  of  interest.  Sir  Hugh  had 
excused  his  wife's  absence  from  the  funeral 
on  the  plea  of  illness  in  which  he  obviously 
believed,  but  Mrs.  Clymo  knew  that  Rosa's 
absence  was  accounted  for  by  a  bridge 
tournament  at  her  club.  Incidentally  she 
wondered  vaguely  if  Jocelyn's  death  would 
not  be  more  inconvenient  to  Rosa  than  she 
knew.  There  had  been  times,  many  times, 
Marian  had  reason  to  believe,  though  these 
were  amongst  the  unpleasant  facts  to  which 
she  invariably  shut  her  eyes,  when  Rosa 
had  thrown  herself  on  her  aunt's  mercy 
when  bridge  and  gambling  debts  had 
accumulated  and  wearied  creditors  threatened 
exposure.  It  seemed  rather  absurd  when 
you  remembered  that  Rosa's  pin-money  was 
more  than  Jocelyn  probably  had  to  run  the 
whole  household  menage  at  Merrion  Square 
with.  But  Rosa  was  Rosa,  which,  to  her 
mother's  view,  covered  each  sin  and 
shortcoming. 

The  handwriting  was  more  than  usually 
illegible. 

"  Dear  Mother,"  it  began,  and  then  went 
straight  to  the  point,  as  usual.  "  What  about 
Aunt  Jocelyn's  will  ?  Have  you  found  it  ? 
And  how  much  has  she  left  you  ?  And  how 
much  can  you  lay  your  hands  upon  at  once  ? 
I  am  at  my  wits'  end  for  money,  and  daren't 
attempt  to  sell  anything,  for  fear  Hugh 
should  find  out.  Somebody  must  have 
hinted  that  I  had  been  unlucky  lately,  for 
three  nights  ago  Hugh — who's  a  regular 
Puritan,  as  you  know — openly  accused  me  of 
having  got  into  a  fast  set,  and  would,  indeed, 
only  allow  me  to  accept  the  Ernes'  week-end 
invitation — and  you  know  what  sports  they 
are,  both  of  them  ! — on  condition  I  didn't 
play.     I  warned  Elsie  Erne,  and  everything 
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went  all  right  the  first  night;  baccarat 
wasn't  mentioned,  and  everjbodj  was  quite 
pious  and  dull.  But  the  next  night  Hugh 
developed  a  bad  headache,  and  went  off  early 


it  all,  but  hadn't  stupidly  realised  what 
stakes  we  were  playing  for.  To  make  all 
safe,  in  case  by  any  chance  Hugh  should 
get  wind  of  what  had  happened,  we  used 


«  To  burn  papers  in  her  beloved's  nand  .  .  .  cut  her  to  the  heart." 


to  bed  ;  and,  having  seen  his  light  out,  I 
slipped  off  the  dressing-gown  I'd  thrown 
over  my  evening  frock  and  ran  downstairs, 
where  we  played  till  dawn.  It  was  the 
cheeriest  party,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 


counters.  You  can  imagine  my  horror  next 
morning  when  I  found  I'd  let  myself  in  for 
another  three  hundred  pounds.  1  gave  Elsie 
all  I  had  with  me —thirty  pound8-~and  she 
promised  to  wait  for  the  rest  till  it  suited 
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me  to  pay  them  ;  but  this  morning  she  writes 
frantically  to  say  that  Tommy  has  come  an 
awful  smash  over  Highflier's  breakdown  at 
the  Grand  National,  and  will  I  settle  up  at 
once  ?  I'm  overdrawn  at  the  bank,  and  have 
only  a  few  pounds  cash  to  pay  my  stamps 
with  ;  so,  as  you  see,  you're  my  one  hope. 
It's  a  ghastly  position,  mother.  Honestly, 
if  he  knew  I'd  lied  to  him,  Hugh  would 
never  forgive  me — I  believe  he'd  turn  me 
from  the  house.  You  could  never  believe 
what  he  said  the  other  day. 

"  Even  if  it  is  only  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  in  all  that  you'll  come  into,  you 
could,  I'm  sure,  get  an  advance  of  a  few 
hundreds  from  the  solicitors.  You  must,  in 
fact.    Tm  counting  on  youy 

Three  hundred  pounds  !  Marian  stared, 
petrified,  at  the  words.  And  only  she  stood 
between  Rosa  and  safety — she  and  Jocelyn's 
money.  Real  gratitude  to  her  sister  surged 
for  the  first  time  in  her  heart.  Mrs.  Clymo, 
for  all  her  feeble  habits,  was  no  fool  ;  she 
knew  what  Sir  Hugh  Wedham's  probity  was, 
and  how,  even  in  trifles,  he  lived  up  to  it. 

If  Elsie  Erne  got  to  hear  !  She  was  a 
cat,  was  Elsie  Erne,  always  ready  to  make 
mischief  in  sheer  love  of  drama.  Once  she 
disclosed  Rosa's  real  character 

The  letter  spurred  her  to  action.  Lady 
Wedham  was  right.  Jocelyn's  will  must 
be  found  at  once.  Whoever  suffered,  even 
if  Marian  herself  were  put  to  temporary 
humiliation  or  inconvenience — there  was, 
after  all,  something  rather  sordid  in  the 
thought  of  asking  for  an  advance  of  money 
from  the  lawyers  before  her  sister  had  been 
four  hours  in  the  grave — Rosa  must  be  saved. 
She  was  young,  and  the  young  come  first. 
All  modern  teaching  shows  that,  if  they  but 
get  their  hearts'  desires,  it  matters  very  little 
whom  they  trample  and  stamp  under  on 
the  way. 

She  switched  on  the  light,  gathering  her 
vague  forces  together,  thinking  for  the  first 
time  for  years  with  concentration.  Jocelyn 
must  have  left  ten  or  eleven  thousand  pounds 
at  least.  The  upkeep  of  Merrion  Square 
must  have  run  into  fully  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  even  with  strict  economy,  and  neither 
Marian  nor  Rosa  contributed  a  penny  towards 
it.  Jocelyn  had  always  been  a  practical 
manager  as  a  child.  Her  threepence  a  week 
pocket-money  had  always  gone  further  than 
her  sisters'.  But  not  even  she  could  work 
miracles,  and  Mrs.  Clymo  could  easily 
reckon  about  what  sum  would  meet  the 
household  bills. 


She  turned  from  locked  cabinet  to  bureau, 
wondering  which  she  would  try  to  open  first. 
She  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  the  search. 
Jocelyn,  methodical  even  in  trifles,  filed  her 
papers  carefully. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  was 
vaguely  uneasy,  anxious,  now  that  she 
realised,  more  fully  than  before,  what  money 
represented  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Half-way  towards  the  writing-table  she 
stopped  short.  The  blood  ebbed  from  her 
face.     What  if,  after  all,  there  were  no  will  ? 

She  caught  up  the  bundle  of  keys  which 
Maggie  unwillingly  had  given  her,  and 
searched  for  that  of  the  writing-table  with 
feverish  haste.  She  must  know  the  worst 
at  once.  If  there  were  no  will,  the  money 
would,  of  course,  be  divided  amongst  the 
next-of-kin — Henry,  Jim,  Bruce,  Linda, 
Margaret,  and  herself.  That  would  lessen 
it  so  !  To  the  others,  who  already  were  so 
well  provided  for,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
addition    to   their  existing   means,   but    to 

her A  sixth  share  of,  say,  ten  thousand 

pounds — why,  it  meant  poverty  again,  squalor 
almost,  after  the  comfort  she  had  had  so 
long,  a  scarcity  of  food,  no  pleasures,  the 
drudgery  of  fife  without  a  maid  ! 

She  found  the  key  and  urged  it  in  the 
lock,  which  resisted.  It  stuck,  of  course — it 
would  at  an  important  moment.  She  was 
sure  now  that  the  will  was  here.  Jocelyn, 
of  course,  would  make  a  will,  thoughtful, 
considerate  as  she  was.  She  tried  to  reassure 
herself  with  frantic  repetitions  the  while 
sudden  misgiving  tore  her  nerves  to  shreds, 
beads  of  sweat  pouring  down  her  face  as 
she  strove  desperately  with  the  key. 

And  then  at  last  the  lock  itself  gave,  and 
the  topmost  contents  of  the  drawer  fell  to 
the  floor  at  her  very  feet.  She  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  large  legal-looking  envelope 
addressed  to  herself  and  labelled  in  Jocelyn's 
firm,  clear  handwriting — 

"  Contains  my  last  will  and  testament  and 
two  important  letters." 

Now  she  would  know  I 


Inside  the  envelope  was  the  will,  a  letter 
which  began  "  Marian,"  and  another,  with  a 
foreign  stamp,  directed  to — 
H.  Fitzroy  Trevor,  Esq., 
L'Hopital  Saint-Jean, 
Rue  Leopold  Robert  332, 
Boulevard  Montparnasse, 

Paris. 
H,  Fitzroy  Trevor  !    And  only  to-day  she 
had  heard  of  Trevor's  name  for  the  first  time. 
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Mrs.  CI  J  mo  stared  at  the  letter  with  a  quick 

tightening  of  the  heart.     Why — why 

Rigid  and  cold,  she  turned  to  her  own 
letter.  It  was  dated  carefully,  with  the 
hour  even  at  which  it  was  written  added, 
evidently  an  after-thought,  for  the  ink  was 
paler.  Jocelyn  had  written  it  just  sixteen 
hours  before  her  death. 

"  Midnight. 

"  Mariak, — I  am  writing  to-night  in  case 
anything  should  prevent  me  later,  as  I  saw  a 
heart  specialist  yesterday  by  our  own  doctor's 
advice.  He  thinks  seriously  of  some  little 
mischief  I  have  known  about  for  some  time, 
and  says  that  at  any  moment  it  may  end 
fatally,  and  that  in  any  case  he  doesn't  think 
that  I  shall  live  a  month.  So,  as  I  shall  go 
first,  I've  got  to  tell  you  something  that 
I  had  hoped  you  would  never  need  to  know, 
and  I've  had  to  do  something  to-day  that 
I'm  afraid  will  hurt  you. 

"  We've  shirked  talking  of  money  matters, 
haven't  we,  dear  ?  They're  tedious  and  dull. 
But  I  expect  you  always  thought  I  should 
arrange  to  protect  you  if  anything  happened 
to  me,  and  that  was  what  I  always  hoped  to 
do.  To  be  independent  means  so  much 
to  a  woman — no  one  could  realise  that  more 
than  I. 

"  But  it  can't  be  ! 

"  For  now — oh,  Marian,  when  you're  so 
used  to  silence,  it's  difficult  to  speak  ! — I'm 
at  the  end  of  things  now,  and  at  the  end, 
when  it's  too  late  to  change  and  alter  and 
begin  anew,  you  must  be  content  to  hand 
your  follies,  your  mistakes,  your  motives  to 
God  as  simply  and  inevitably  as  a  child  hands 
his  broken  toys  to  his  father,  to  see  what 
he  can  make  of  them.  I'm  at  a  stage  when 
I  can't  judge  whether  or  no  what  I  did 
was  right  any  longer.  I  only  know  there's 
something  still  to  do,  and  you  must  help  me 
to  do  it,  and  so  I  must  explain. 

"  When  you  sent  for  me,  now  nine  years 
ago,  you  didn't  know  I  was  engaged  to  a 
man  in  Florence.  He  was  poor,  and  we  were 
both  proud,  so  we  kept  it  secret— only  the 
master  and  our  fellow-students  guessed. 
Your  telegram  found  me  in  Paris,  where 
I  had  gone  for  three  days,  as  you  know — 
we  had  left  each  other  without  an  idea  of  any 
longer  parting.  I  telegraphed  and  explained 
how  ill  you  were,  that  you  and  Rosa  really 
needed  me,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
I  didn't  tell  him  all,  you  see.  It  seemed 
so  horrible,  so  unfair  to  you  to  write  it 
somehow  in  cold  blood.  And  at  first  I 
thought  I  should  get  back.  But  that  was 
put   off   again   and   again—you  know  how 


things  were,  Nobody's  fault  —  all  just 
inevitable.  But — well,  he  never  understood. 
I  see  so  clearly  now%  when  it's  too  late,  that 
he  would  naturally  not  understand.  .  .  . 

"  He  couldn't  come  to  me — he  was  too  poor; 
besides,  I  think,  perhaps,  he  began  to  think 
that  I  was  insincere.  I  must  have  seemed 
so.  It's  no  use  to  go  into  details,  Marian. 
We  drifted  apart.  And  at  last,  five  years 
after  our  separation,  there  came  a  time  w4ien 
I  got  no  reply  to  letters.  I  went  on  writing, 
for  six  months,  I  think,  and  asked  my  friends 
about  him.     They  never  told  me  any  news. 

"I  know  what  happened  now — how  he 
had  bound  them  to  secrecy. 

"  He  was  threatened  suddenly  with  what 
is  practically  an  incurable  disease — gangrene 
of  the  arteries — and  he  was  naturally  too 
poor  to  have  the  expensive  treatment  that 
might  possibly  have  saved  him.  He  went, 
it  appears  now,  from  place  to  place,  having 
injections  and  so  forth — suffering  agony. 
Often,  in  between  the  times  of  treatment  in 
different  hospitals,  he  nearly  starved.  There 
must  have  been  more  vitality  in  him,  more 
fighting  power,  perhaps,  than  in  most  men, 
for  the  disease  spreads  very  rapidly  in  most 
cases.  But  in  the  six  years  he  has  had,  they 
say,  four  operations  in  his  leg  and  arm. 
Now  the  one  is  amputated  to  the  thigh,  and 
the  other  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  disease  is 
spreading  to  the  other  side. 

"  I  can't  write  about  it,  dear,  even  to  you. 
He  can't  be  saved,  of  course,  but  his  last 
year  can  be  made  easier  ;  he  could  be  taken 
in  a  home  and  have  some  comforts.  He  was 
found,  by  chance,  by  Madame  de  Lamballe, 
who  came  last  week  to  see  us,  you  remember  ; 
she  it  was  who  told  me.  He  will  not  see  me  ; 
he  says  he  could  not  bear  to  see  me  now. 
As  if  I  minded — as  if  love  could  mind  ! 

"  And  he  is  proud  still,  proud  as  ever, 
and  will  take  nothing  from  me  or  from  her. 
That's  why  the  doctor's  judgment  to-day 
cheered  me.  Even  Harry  can't  refuse  my 
money  when  I'm  dead. 

"Oh,  Marian,  do  you  understand,  and 
can  you  forgive  me  ?  I  have  left  him 
everything  that  I  possess,  except  a  legacy  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  you.  Rosa's  husband 
will  never  let  you  want,  I  know.  You  think 
him  stern  and  hard,  but  you're  mistaken. 
It  is  only  because  Hugh  acts  and  sees  so 
straightly  throughout  himself  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  understand  the  little 
devious  ways  some  of  us  women  have.  I 
have  known  for  some  time,  as  a  fact,  that  he 
believes  Rosa  allows  you,  at  his  wish,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  pin-money. 
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He  would  pay  it  direct  if  you  asked  him,  and 
you  could  think  out  some  wise  way  of  doing 
this  which  would  not  make  things  difficult 
for  Rosa.  But  when  he  hears  how  I- have 
failed  you,  he  will,  I  feel  sure,  offer  you  far 
more  than  that. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  bank  to-morrow  to 
get  and  to  destroy  my  former  will — made 
w^hen  I  thought  that  Harry  must  have 
married — in  which  you  were  my  sole  legatee. 
But  in  case  anything  happens  to  me  between 
then  and  now — I  feel  so  strangely  to-night, 
as  if  the  little  things  were  slipping  and 
leaving  only  what  matters — God.  ...  I  am 
putting  my  second  will,  drawn  up  hurriedly 
to-night  from  Whitaker's  formula,  and 
properly  witnessed,  in  your  keeping,  with 
Harry's  letter,  to  post  when  necessary.  You 
will,  I  know,  send  at  once  for  dear  old 
Mr.  Ryder,  our  solicitor,  who  will  straighten 
things  out  of  all  these  tangles. 

"Oh,  Marian,  understand,  and  forgive 
me,  if  you  can  !  Jocelyn." 

VI. 

Marian  Clymo,  the  letter  in  her  hand,  stood 
rigid,  with  two  white  patches  on  her  cheeks, 
where,  unconsciously  in  the  first  bewilderment 
of  the  words  striking  home,  she  had  pressed 
in  her  fingers. 

This  was  the  end  of  her  hopes  then — this  ! 
To  be  cheated  and  defrauded  by  the  dead — 
the  dead,  against  whom  you  could  not  turn, 
whom  you  could  neither  plead  with  nor 
persuade — the  dead,  secure  and  sheltered 
under  the  halo  of  false  sanctity. 

Her  old  nightmare  fears  wreathed  about 
her.  Panic  took  her.  She  was  no  wage- 
earner  to  make  a  living.  Cast  adrift  again 
into  the  army  of  unprovided  women  who 
swamp  the  streets,  the  asylums,  the  prisons 
even,  where  was  she  to  turn  for  help  ? 

To  Rosa  ?  Bitterly  enough  she  laughed. 
Rosa,  who  even  now,  when  things  went 
well  with  her,  endured  her,  as  she  knew  well 
enough  in  her  heart,  only  on  sufferance  ? 
She  was  occasionally  useful  to  Rosa,  as  things 
stood.   When  she  became  only  a  burden 

To  Sir  Hugh,  as  Jocelyn  suggested  ? 
Jocelyn  was  not  Rosa's  mother.  With  her 
last  breath,  Mrs.  Clymo  would  defend  Rosa  ; 
it  was  the  only  spark  that  flamed  courageously 
in  all  her  insignificant  and  common  little 
soul.  If  once — as  would  then  inevitably  be 
the  case — Sir  Hugh  realised  thafc  for  the 
past  year,  since  their  marriage,  w^ealthy  Rosa 
had  kept,  for  her  own  use,  the  money  he  had 
given  her  for  her  mother,  Mrs.  Clymo 
realised  that  he  would  never  trust  his  wife 


again  nor  live  with  her.  He  would  have 
no  woman  as  the  potential  mother  of  his 
children  who  had  fallen  short  of  his  stern 
standard  of  right. 

To  Henry?  To  the  family?  She 
shuddered.  Oh,  those  old  days  of  squalor  and 
misery,  the  memory  of  which  she  had  tried  to 
stifle  for  so  long,  how  the  thought  of  them 
gripped  her  even  now  I  Little  details  came 
back  in  mocking  contrast  to  her  life  in 
Merrion  Square.  She  saw  her  Cornish  room 
again,  with  its  chipped  china  and  coarse  linen, 
the  dirty,  evil-smelling  lamp,  the  floor  littered 
with  the  week's  accumulation  of  crumbs  and 
matches,  the  unmade  bed,  the  uneatable 
food,  the  washing  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  send  out  heaped  in  crumpled  confusion 
in  a  corner,  and  knew  that  what  once  had 
been  would  be  again. 

Rosa's  letter,  fallen  forgotten  on  the 
ground,  awoke  new  fears.  Why,  Jocelyn's 
cruelty  threatened  Rosa,  too  !  Rosa  had 
looked  to  her  mother  to  pay  the  debt  which 
must  be  settled  at  once — Mrs.  Clymo  knew 
better  than  Rosa  what  the  Ernes  were,  and 
what  was  said  of  them — or  Elsie  Erne  would 
go  direct  to  Sir  Hugh  and  ask  him  for  the 
money. 

The  blood  rushed  back  into  her  cheeks 
and  paled  again. 

There  was,  of  course,  her  legacy 

Oh,  no,  not  that !  Not  even  Rosa  would 
ask  her  to  forego  that,  the  one  small  help 
she  had  to  start  her  broken,  embittered 
life  anew  on  the  new  basis.  But  in  her 
heart  she  knew  that  that  was  exactly  what 
Rosa  would  expect — nay,  demand.  There 
w^ould  be  promises  of  repayment.  Of  course, 
Rosa  was  always  ready  with  promises  of 
repayment; 

Oh,  if  only  this  new  will  had  never  been 
written — if  the  old  one  could  still  hold  good  ! 

"W  T^  ^  TW  '^ 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  swift  rush  of 
thought.  Marian's  heart  stopped  beating 
for  the  instant.  Flattened  against  the  wall, 
her  hands  pressed  hotly  on  her  eyeballs,  she 
saw  in  that  breathless  instant  what  would 
happen  if  the  old  will  held  good. 

But  Jocelyn  had  given  her  so  much — 
so  much.  For  once  she  made  a  feeble  effort 
to  beat  back  the  passionate  driving  impulse 
that  told  her  no  one  knew  of  the  existence 
of  this  second  will.  And  then  quite  suddenly 
something  in  her  brain  seemed  to  snap. 
Ease  followed.  Beyond  a  certain  point 
resistence  dies.  And  Marian  was  never  one 
to  resist  temptation  long. 

The  rocking    room    steadied.      She    sat 
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down  mecliaiiically  by  a  table,  drumming 
Iier  fingers  np  and  down  it  unconsciously, 
as  what  bad  been  a  mere  skeleton  of  tliougbt 
clothed  itself  suddenly  with  flesh  and 
developed. 

Step  by  step  she  reconstructed  the  events 
which  immediately  preceded  Jocelyn's  death 
on  the  very  day  when  she  had  meant  to 
go  to  the  bank  to  destroy  the  other  will. 
Surely  she  had  never  left  the  house  at  all  ? 

When  her  eight  o'clock  breakfast  in  bed 
was  brought  in,  Marian  discovered  that  she 
had  a  headache,  and  sent  for  Jocelyn,  who 
stayed  with  her,  heahng  it,  until  nearly 
one  o'clock,  when  she  got  np,  with  her  sister's 
help.  They  lunched  together  till  a  quarter 
to  two,  and,  feeling  better,  Mrs.  Clymo 
decided  to  keep  her  appointment  with  a 
dressmaker  in  South  Kensington.  Joceljn, 
she  remembered,  asked  for  a  lift  as  far  as 
the  bank,  and  Marian  declined,  on  the  score 
that  she  was  already  late  for  her  appoint- 
ment. She  left  the  house  at  a  little  before 
three  o'clock,  and  at  a  quarter  past  three, 
Maggie,  who  wanted  to  fetch  something 
from  her  mistress's  room,  went  in  to  find  her 
dying  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  gasp,  a 
look  of  recognition,  Maggie  always  said, 
although  the  doctor  doubted  it,  some  words 
that  sounded  like  "  Jesus,  help  !  "  and  then 
—the  end.  When  the  doctor,  hastily 
summoned  by  telephone,  appeared,  Jocelyn 
was  past  recovery — had,  indeed,  been  dead, 
he  said,  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

She  was  dressed  in  her  hat  and  coat ;  the 
drawer  which  contained  her  gloves  and  veil 
was  pulled  out.  The  doctor  thought  she 
must  have  turned  faint  stooping  over  it. 
But  she  had  not  left  the  house — had  not 
even  yet  put  on  her  outdoor  shoes. 

She  had  not  been  to  the  bank,  then. 
She  had  had  no  communication  with  the 
bank  at  all. 

How  simple  the  solution  was — how  very, 
very  simple !  Mrs.  Clymo  smiled.  What 
she  proposed  to  do  was  done  over  and  over 
again  in  books — in  real  life  even.  There 
had  been  a  case  mentioned  in  The  WeeJdy 
Special  only  the  week  before.  The  people 
who  did  it  had  been  found  out  through 
inattention  to  some  minor  detail ;  ignorant 
persons  always  failed  over  minor  points. 
What  Mrs.  Clymo  had  to  do  was  obvious. 
No  one  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  will 
but  she.  The  witnesses'  uames  were  unfamiliar 
— apparently,  from  their  addresses,  they  were 
poor  people  whom  Jocelyn  visited  from  time 
to  time.  If  they  were  troublesome,  they 
could  be  kept  quiet  by  some  gift  of  money. 


The  will  was  very  short  — a  matter  of  a 
few  words  only.  Trevor  was  Jocelyn's  sole 
heir,  and  no  other  legacies  were  given  except 
to  Mrs.  Clymo  and  Maggie.  It  could  be 
disposed  of  in  a  minute  or  two.  There  was  a 
fire  burning  in  the  grate. 

Marian  stood  for  a  moment  waiting,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Delay  would  be  fatal. 
Why,  if  Maggie  came  in  and  found  her  with 
the  papers,  she  would  understand  at  once 
what  they  were.  Surely,  even  now,  there 
was  a  step  in  the  passage.  Cautiously,  on 
tiptoe,  Marian  ran  to  the  grate.  The  fire 
was  low  but  red— the  kind  of  fire  which  leaps 
almost  instantly  to  flame  when  it  is  fed. 

She  stooped  and  hurriedly  flung  the  little 
packet  with  both  will  and  letter  from  dead 
to  dying  down  on  the  red  embers.  It  was 
then  that  panic  seized  her  in  its  grip.  Like 
a  child  that  flies  from  an  invisible  terror, 
she  rushed  from  the  room,  pausing  only  to 
switch  the  electric  light  out  as  she  passed, 
and  fled  to  the  safety  of  her  bedroom 
upstairs. 

If  Maggie  tried  to  stop  her,  it  would  go 
ill  with  Maggie.  But  there  was  not  a  sound, 
not  a  movement  in  the  kitchen,  thank  God. 
It  was  quite  dark. 

Maggie  must  be  out.  Marian  told  herself 
that  she  would  come  down  later,  when 
her  stupid  heart  had  stopped  beating  so 
tumultuously,  and  rake  out  the  ashes  in  the 
grate. 

She  wiped  a  little  fleck  of  foam  that  had 
gathered  on  her  mouth,  and  wondered, 
shaking,  as  another  and  another  formed. 

VII. 

Meantime,  in  the  kitchen,  Maggie,  at 
first  torn  with  convulsive  sobs,  had  reached 
that  point  of  grief  when  tears  fail  utterly 
with  their  relief,  and  sense  of  time  and 
space  ahke  are  lost  in  the  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  pain. 

All  the  religion,  all  the  love  of  Maggie's 
limited  little  soul,  centred  in  lier "  dead 
mistress.  Jocelyn  had  opened  tlie  gates 
of  a  new  world  to  the  nameless  waif  of  the 
London  streets,  wdio,  newly  born  and  left  to 
die,  was  found  in  the  area  of  an  empty  house 
by  a  policeman  in  the  first  instance,  and 
"  kept  by  charity  " — coldest  of  mothers— -in 
one  institution  and  another,  until  by  accident 
Jocelyn  happened  upon  her.  Under  that 
influence  Maggie's  heart,  starved  and  frozen, 
woke,  as  it  were,  to  consciousness  of  its 
powers.  She  "  mattered  "  to  someone  ;  she 
w-as  a  personality,  not  a  mere  unit.  In ^  the 
homes  she  had    been   thought  sullen  and 
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stupid.  At  Merrion  Square,  little  by  little, 
she  began  to  find  herself,  to  grow. 

In  the  first  morbid  hours  of  intense 
sorrow,  the  tide  of  memory  sweeps  over 
sensitive  souls,  reminding  them  of  every  act 
of  kindness  left  undone,  every  small  task 
omitted.  It  seemed  to  Maggie  now,  on 
looking  back,  that,  in  spite  of  her  love  and 
devotion,  she  had  never  done  a  tithe  of  what 
she  might  have  done  for  Jocelyn,  that  she 
had  even  failed  her  innumerable  times. 
Even  at  the  last,  perhaps,  she  might  have 
lifted  her  differently,  spared  her  that  sudden 
flicker  of  pain  which  brought  her  back  to 
consciousness  and  caused  the  dying  cry. 
With  aching  brow  and  eyes  large  with  pain, 
she  stared  into  the  friendly  shadows,  wishing, 
with  the  w^hole  force  of  her  soul,  the  old, 
eternal  wish  that  the  dead  could  come  back 
and  give  us  our  chance  again  to  love  them 
better,  to  do  more  for  them. 

She  would  have  to  try,  she  supposed,  for 
Jocelyn's  sake,  to  be  good  even  to  Mrs. 
Clymo,  whom  she  so  hated.  "  It's  not  her 
body  that's  wrong  so  much  as  her  heart," 
thought  Maggie,  comparing  the  sisters, 
remembering  the  "  whispers  "  that  went  on 
behind  her  mistress's  back.  Yet  there  had 
been  times  wiien  feeble  Mrs.  Clymo  had 
frightened  her,  when  even  Miss  Jocelyn, 
looked  upon  as  a  tower  of  courage,  had  gone 
white  with  fear,  although  she  did  not  falter. 
Years  back,  in  the  early  days  of  their  life 
together,  Marian  would  wake  shrieking  in 
the  night,  and  Miss  Jocelyn  would  go  to  her 
and  remain  till  she  soothed  down.  Maggie 
met  her  one  day  coming  from  the  room  and 
murmuring  the  words  which,  painted  in 
gold  on  a  little  ivory  card,  stood  in  a  frame 
upon  her  bedroom  mantelpiece  :  ^'  Ab  koste 
maligno  defende  me !  " 

"Furrin  langwidges  aren't  reely  difficult," 
Maggie  w^ould  say,  exhibiting  Miss  Jocelyn's 
room  patronisingly  to  her  few  friends. 
"Miss  Jocelyn  know^s  'em  well,  and  she 
learns  me  the  meaning  of  all  the  little 
tex'    she    'angs    up    here.     Just    see,    for 

instance "     And  in  some  cases,  as  the 

above,  w^here  the  common  English  word 
closely  resembled  its  Latin  root,  she  would 
proudly  evolve  a  somewhat  free  translation, 
calculated  to  evoke  in  the  listener  the  wildest 
admiration  of  Maggie's  talents. 

And  somehow — why,  she  never  knew—the 
words  came  back  to  her  now,  forcing  her,  in 
spite  of  herself,  to  repeat  them.  "  ^J  hoste 
maligno  defende  me!  Ah  hoste  maligno  defende 
me !  "  she  whispered,  in  her  execrable  accent, 
and  then,  lower  again,  Jocelyn's  own  last 


words,  "Jesus,  help  !  "  With  her  softening 
thoughts,  Maggie's  tears  came  again,  subdued 
and  gentle. 

If  she  could  but  do  something  for  Miss 
Jocelyn  to  show  her  how  she  loved  her — 
something  hard,  something  difficult,  some- 
thing to  prove  her  gratitude  and  grief  ! 

It  was  at  that  instant,  outside,  that 
something  stirred. 

What  was  it  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
Maggie  leapt  to  her  feet.  Something  was 
happening — something  wrong,  she  knew. 
With  every  sense  astir,  quickened  to  sudden, 
vivid  consciousness,  the  girl  stood,  eyes 
dilated,  staring  into  the  darkness,  bracing 
herself,  as  animals  do,  to  meet  an  intangible 
danger. 

Just  then  Marian  Clymo  swept  past  in 
her  mad  rush  for  escape,  turning  her  eyes, 
vindictive,  frightened,  upon  the  shadowy 
kitchen,  in  the  darkest  corner  of  which 
Maggie  crouched,  motionless. 

A  moment  later  the  upstairs  door  banged. 


Maggie's  brain,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  call, 
cleared.  She  had  always  had  her  doubts 
of  Mrs.  Clymo.  Why  should  she  run  away 
from  the  drawing-room  like  that  ?  If  she 
had  wanted  help,  she  would  have  called  to 
Maggie.  No,  she'd  "  been  doing  something 
that  she  didn't  ought."  The  girl,  holding 
her  breath  for  safety,  ran  swiftly  to  the 
vacant  room. 

There,  on  the  fire,  alight  and  burning, 
were  papers  in  Miss  Jocelyn's  handwriting. 

The  little  servant,  furious  with  rage,  seized 
them.  To  burn  papers  in  her  beloved's  hand  ! 
The  sacrilege,  the  cruelty  of  it,  cut  her  to  the 
heart.  Seeing  that  only  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  papers  had  caught  fire,  she  snatched 
them  away  and  blew  out  the  flame.  And  as 
she  did  so,  she  saw  that  one  was  an  unopened 
letter,  and  the  other  labelled  "  My  Will  and 
Testament." 

The  quick  Cockney  brain,  cunning,  alert, 
grasped  part  of  the  situation  instantly. 
These  w^ere  important  papers,  then,  and 
Mrs.  Clymo,  for  her  own  ends,  obviously 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  them.  Little  by  little 
forgotten  scraps  of  the  day's  conversation 
came  back  to  her.  Who  could  tell  ?  Why, 
these,  perhaps,  were  the  very  papers  that 
Mr.  Deighton  Ryder  had  been  talking  about 
in  the  hall  an  hour  or  two  before  I 

What  had  he  said  ?  Maggie  wrinkled 
her  brows.  Oh,  yes,  that  was  it.  "  The 
moment  you  find  the  papers,  Mrs.  Clymo, 
send  them  directly  on  to  me." 
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Yet  here  were  papers,  obviously  im- 
portant, on  the  fire.  .  .  . 

Well,  Mr.  Deighton  Kjder  would  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

Cautiously,  hiding  them  beneath  her 
apron,  the  girl  crept  from  the  room,  her  eyes 
aglow.  Who  knew  ?  She  might  be  doing 
something  for  Miss  Jocelyn  even  now.  Any- 
how, she  was  spiting  Mrs.  Clymo.  It 
wasn't  likely  that  Miss  Jocelyn  would  write 
papers  just  for  the  pleasure  of  having  them 
burned  directly  after  she  was  in  the  grave, 
like  that. 

In  Maggie's  bedroom,  at  the  back  of 
the  chest  of  drawers,  there  was  a  scratchy 
pen  and  an  ink-bottle  half  filled,  where,  to 
please  Jocelyn,  the  girl,  in  her  rare  moments 


of  leisure,  practised  occasionally — very 
occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted — the  art  of 
writing.  Locking  the  door,  and  producing 
from  the  recesses  of  a  sticky  purse  one  solitary 
stamp,  of  which  she  had  been  the  purchaser 
many  months  before,  Maggie  sat  down  at 
the  table,  folded  the  will  and  the  letter 
sufficiently  small  to  be  enclosed  in  her  only 
envelope,  and,  red  and  perspiring  with  the 
mental  effort,  proudly  addressed  them  to  : 

Mister  Dayton  Rider,  Soliccitur, 

Lyncon's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

"  Well,  there's  no  'arm  done  even  if 
there  ain't  no  good  ! "  said  Maggie,  as  five 
minutes  later  she  dropped  the  letter  in  the 
pillar-box. 


THE   WHITE    LAND. 


THE  wide  wood  lies  in  silent  wonderment, 
Robed  in  the  ermine  of  a  Northern  queen; 
It  is  not  life,  or  joy,  or  deep  content 

That  gives  it  rest  and  grace,  for  I  have  been 
Within  its  borders  when  its  pulse  was  strong. 
And  life  unto  its  highest  leaf  was  felt; 
Then  would  it  pour  the  vernal  hymn  around 

In  ever-varied  song; 
This  is  the  charm  occult  by  Boreas  spelt ; 
To  frozen  sleep  the  magic  glade  has  swooned. 

Deep  in  the  darkest  night  the  first  snow  fell; 

There  was  a  hush ;  the  very  winds  were  still ; 
The  moon  delayed  to  rise,  checked  by  the  spell ; 

A  presence,  vast  as  death,  of  potent  will, 
Spoke  without  voice  unto  the  air  and  land. 
Unto  the  night,  unto  each  mist-banked  star; 
And  as  it  came,  on  viewless  wings  it  went. 

Then  rose  on  every  hand 
The  watchers  of  the  morning;  near  and  far 
They  saw  the  world  with  wondrous  whiteness  sprent. 

JOHN    STUART   THOMSON. 
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SECOND   ARTICLE 


HE  newspapers 
almost  daily  bear 
witness  to  the 
magnificent  share 
in  the  present 
titanic  struggle 
played  by  past  and 
present  public 
school  -  boys  —  and 
were  not  the  boys 
of  Rugby  School 
the  first  to  "  do  their  bit "  by  helping  in 
the  harvest  ?  During  these  stirring  times 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  would,  I  feel  sure,  be 
the  first  to  qualify  his  oft-quoted  lines  con- 
cerning flannelled  fools  at  the  wicket  and 
muddied  oafs  at  the  goal,  had  they  been 
aimed  at  the  public  schools,  which  I  have  a 
feeling  they  were  not.  For  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  our  games-men,  to  whom  in 
the  past  some  writers  and  thinkers  have  con- 
sistently and  most  unfairly  applied  Kipling's 
lines,  have  come  to  the  front  just  as  much  as, 
and  in  many  cases  more  than,  the  scholars, 
who  at  all  events  w^ere  not  the  object  of  the 
famous  writer's  satire.  The  athlete  at  school 
practises  unselfishness  al)  initio,  so  that  when 
it  comes  to  such  things  as  the  retirement 
from  Mons,  the  sticking  it  in  several  feet  of 
freezing  slush  in  the  trenches,  or  the  famous 
deed  of  that  handful  of  Scots  Guards  who, 
with  W.  G.  W.  Garforth,  laid  down  their 
lives  to  the  last  man  sooner  than  surrender, 
you  get,  in  all  its  glory,  the  sturdy  and 
courageous  unselfishness  of  the  athletically 
trained  man.  So  far  from  the  schools 
making  too  much  of  games  in  the  past,  the 
converse  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  entrance 
examinations  in  the  past  for  the  Army  have 
admitted  many  clever  boys,  but  at  the  same 
time  have  excluded  numbers  of  sturdy, 
strapping  youngsters  who  are  now  proving 
their  value  to  their  King  and  Country. 
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"  Public  schools  have  done  their  duty, 
and  Dulwich  as  well  as  any,"  proudly  says 
The  Alley nian.  This  is  so,  and  is  what 
everyone  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
Dulwich  College  would  expect  of  its 
Old  Boys.  Prominent  in  many  ways  in  the 
War,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  aviation  tirat  Old 
Alleynians  have  shone  most.  Where 
throughout  the  British  Empire  is  there  a 
Briton  who  has  not  heard  and  admired 
the  deeds  of  the  late  Captain  C.  H.  Collett, 
R.N.A.S.,  D.S.O.,  and  of  Flight-Lieutenant 
S.  Y.  Sipp6,  R.N.A.S.,  D.S.O.,  and  Legion 
d'Honneur  ?  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  F.  G. 
Andreae,  R.N.A.S.,  is  another  Old  Alleynian 
who  has  carried  out  a  successful  attack,  and 
Captain  J.  Valentine,  R.F.C.,  is  another  son 
of  Dulwich  who  is  a  very  well-known  airman. 
I  have  good  authority  for  the  prophecy  that 
yet  another  Old  Alleynian,  H.  Booth,  will  be 
better  known  outside  the  Service  in  two  or 
three  months'  time. 

But  of  Old  Dulwich  Boys  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  us,  none,  perhaps,  stands  out 
in  grander  relief  than  the  late  Captain  F.  W. 
Townend,  R.E.,  3rd  Madras  Sappers  and 
Miners.  Just  before  embarking  at  Bombay, 
to  die  like  a  hero  in  Flanders,  he  was  at  the 
docks,  when  a  native  fell  into  the  water  from 
a  staging  whereon  he  had  been  standing 
painting.  Townend  dived  in,  but  could  not 
find  him.  He  dived  again  time  after  time 
before  getting  to  the  man,  who,  however, 
was  dead  when  brought  ashore.  This  was 
the  type  of  old  public  school  boy  who  was 
laying  telephone  cables  at  a  spot  that 
was  known  as  "  Suicides'  Walk  "  during  the 
battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  when  a  shell  burst 
and  killed  or  wounded  many  of  his  men. 
Townend  was  found  with  his  legs  half 
buried  in  the  debris,  but  he  ordered  that 
his  men  should  be  first  attended  to,  as  he 
was,  he  said,  *'  all  right."     But  when  he 
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moved,  he  was  seen  to  be  "  standing  on  the 
stumps  of  his  legs."  Both  had  been  shot 
off  at  the  knee,  and,  when  the  R.A.M.C. 
were  attending  to  him,  they  found  another 
terrible  wound  in  his  arm.  While  they  were 
dressing  this,  he  informed  them  he  thought 
he  would  give  up  footer  next  year.  He  was 
still  conscious  and  quite  collected  while 
being  taken  to  hospital,  apologising  for  the 
trouble  he  was  causing,  and  laughing  and 
talking.  He  died  twelve  hours  later.  As 
an  instance  of  the  spirit  bred  by  our  public 
schools,  as  well   as   of   "how  to   die,"  the 


Hon.  A.  R.  Hewitt,  East  Surrey  Regiment  ; 
Major   C.    G.  W.    Hunter,    R.E.  ;    Captain 

B.  S.  Moss  Blundell,  Yorkshire  Regiment ; 
Second-Lieutenant  E.  W.  Shaw,  Middlesex 
Regiment ;  and  Flight-Lieutenant  S.  V. 
Sippe,  R.N.A.S.,  Legion  d'Honneur;  Captain 
A.  R.  Kino,  East  Yorkshire  Regiment ;  Major 

C.  W.  Macleod,  A.S.C.,  Major  E.  F.  P. 
Sketchley,  R.M.L.I.,  and  Major  T.  J. 
Willans,"l.A.  The  Mih'tary  Cross  has  been 
won  by  Lieutenant  E.  J.  T.  Housden,  R.P.A., 
and  Captains  J.  Y.  Macartney,  Leinster 
Regiment,  and   Gr.  D.  Martin,  9th   Bhopal 
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death  of  Captain  Francis  Whitchurch 
Townend,  R.E.,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Old  Alleynians  "honoured"  during  the 
War  are  : — 

Brigadier-Generals  H.  D.  E.  Parsons, 
C.M.G.,  and  A.  M.  Stuart,  R.E.,  to  be  C.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonels  H.  W.  A.  Christie, 
R.F.A.,  and  W.  Gillman,  R.F.A.,  D.S.O., 
and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C. 
Holman,  LA.,  D.S.O.,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  H.  G.  Moore,  LA.,  D.S.O.,  get 
the  C.M.G. 

D.S.O.'s  have  been  awarded  to  the  late 
Captain  C.  H.  Collett,  R.N.A.S. ;  Captain  the 


Infantry,  LA.    There  are,  in  addition,  thirty- 
eight  recent  "  mentions  "  in  Dispatches. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Flight-Lieutenant 
Sippe  carried  out  raids  on  Diisseldorf  and 
Friedrichshafen,  and  the  late  Captain  Collett 
flew  in  the  raid  on  Diisseldorf.  Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant  Andreae  flew  in  the  raid 
on  the  submarines  at  Hoboken.  The 
Cambridge  Blue  and  English  International 
Lieutenant  C.  N.  Lowe  has  been  at  the 
Front  in  the  A.S.C.  since  last  autumn. 
The  Oxford  Blue  and  Scottish  International 
Lieutenant  E.  G.  Loudoun  Shand,  8th 
Battalion  King's  Royal  Rifles,  was  slightly 
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wounded  in  June.  The  total  number  of 
Old  Alley nians  who  have  been  killed  in 
action,  or  have  died  of  wounds,  or  are 
reported  missing,  is  seventy-six,  down  to  the 
sending  to  press  of  this  article. 

Leys  School,  Cambridge. — Notable  Old 
Leysians  serving  in  the  War  are  many,  no 
fewer  than  560  being  with  the  Colours  in 
various  capacities,  among  them  four  old 
Cambridge  Blues  and  the  following,  most 
of  them  members  of  recent  Old  Leysian 
football  teams  : — 

Captain  B.  H.  HoUoway,  9th  Battalion 
Royal  Sussex  Eegiment ;  Captain  A.  C. 
Boyd,  1st  Battalion  Hertfordshire  Regiment ; 
Corporal  S.  S.  Mallinson,  H.A.C. ;  Lieutenant 
N.  J.  Holloway,  Public  Schools  Battalion 
Royal  Fusiliers  ;  Second-Lieutenant  A.  C. 
Waddy,  Dispatch-Rider,  Headquarters  Staff  ; 
Second  -  Lieutenant  R.  E.  BuUen,  Rifle 
Brigade  (wounded  in  January)  ;  Captain 
G.  R.  Yick,  Durham  Light  Infantry ; 
Lieutenant  R.  Davey,  6th  Royal  L^ish ; 
Lieutenant  A.  E.  Beecroft,  R.E. ;  Lieutenant 
W.  Young,  2nd  Cameron  Highlanders ; 
Lieutenant  W.  M.  Fiddian,  11th  Suffolk 
Regiment ;  Lieutenant  J.  V.  Fiddian, 
R.A.M.C.  ;  Captain  J.  E.  Mellor,  Training 
Officers ;  Private  P.  Holman,  H.A.C.  ; 
Lieutenant  Reid,  5th  Dragoon  Guards ; 
Lieutenant  F.  C.  Pyman,  3rd  Yorkshire 
Regiment ;  J.  A.  Mack,  Officers  Training 
Corps ;  Private  G.  L.  Elmslie,  H.A.C. ; 
Lieutenant  T.  L.  Parke,  R.F.A.  ;  Lieutenant 
T.  0.  Pepper,  R.E. ;  Lieutenant  A.  G. 
Gould,  R.F.A.  ;  and  A.  F.  G.  McCarthur, 
with  the  Italian  Red  Cross  Contingent. 

Twenty-two  Old  Leysians  have  already 
given  their  lives  for  their  Country,  and  throe 
are  reported  missing. 

King  Edward's  School,  Biemingham. — 
Of  Old  Edwardians,  from  Birmingham,  I 
may  cite  the  list  which  follows,  all  of  them 
first  team  players,  including  H.  C.  Harrison, 
the  famous  English  and  Services  International 
forward,  just  returned  to  England  after 
serving  in  the  campaign  in  South- West  Africa. 
In  the  three  City  Battalions  of  the  Royal 
Warwickshires  there  were  no  less  than  450  Old 
Edwardians  early  in  the  year,  including  ; — 

Second-Lieutenant  J.  F.  A.  Ball,  1st 
Battalion  (Birmingham)  Royal  Warwickshire 
Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant  F.  Eglington, 
5th  Battalion  South  Staffordshire  Regiment  ; 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Harrison,  R.M.A. ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  G.  F.  Cottrell,  R.G.A.,  killed  in 
action ;  Captain  S.  Smith,  A.S.C.  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  D.  Riddell,  5th  Battalion  Royal 
Warwickshire   Regiment ;    Sergeant   J,   0, 


Holroyd,  7th  Battalion  Norfolk  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant  R.  Broderick,  R.A.M.C. ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  A.  B.  P.  Roberts,  15th  Battalion 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment ;  Lieutenant 
E.  J.  Mitton,  R.E.,  Cable  Signal  Company ; 
Private  H.  R.  Somerville,  10th  Battalion 
Royal  Fusiliers ;  Second-Lieutenant  H.  L. 
Higgins,  14th  Battalion  Royal  Warwickshire 
Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant  F.  J.  Breeden, 
5th  Battalion  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment ; 
Second-Lieutenant  J.  W.  Alabaster,  13th 
Battalion  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment ; 
Second-Lieutenant  G.  Curie,  14th  Battalion 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment ;  Lieutenant 
C.  L.  Curie,  R.A.M.C.  ;  Midshipman  E.  L. 
Hill,  H.M.S.  Ajax;  Second-Lieutenant  G. 
Clarke,  3rd  Battalion  North  Staffordshire 
Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant  H.  G.  Bache, 
10th  Battalion  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  a  former 
captain  of  Cambridge  University  Association 
Football  and  of  the  Corinthians  ;  and 
Captain  E.  W.  Assinder,  R.A.M.C,  a  former 
English  International  three-quarter. 

Acting-Lieutenant  A.  B.  F.  Alcock, 
R.M.L.L,  while  still  under  eighteeh  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  has  been  mentioned  in  Dispatches 
and  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

No  fewer  than  113  Old  Edwardians  are 
serving  as  officers  in  the  Royal  Warwickshire 
Regiment  alone,  counting  the  Regular, 
Reserve,  Territorial,  and  Service  Battalions 
of  that  regiment. 

Christ's  College,  Brecon.  —  A  fine 
record  of  rushing  to  the  Colours  is  that 
of  Christ's  College,  Brecon,  the  home  of 
learning  and  of  Rugby  football,  the  school 
which  produced  the  greatest  of  all  Welsh 
wing  three-quarters.  Dr.  E.  T.  Morgan 
(Guy's,  Kent,  Glamorganshire,  and  Wales). 
In  the  list  that  follows  is  Trooper  G. 
Llewellyn,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Welsh 
wing,  who  played  at  the  other  end  of  the 
same  International  line  as  Morgan.  G. 
Llewellyn,  too,  promises  well  as  a  three- 
quarter.  At  the  moment  he  has  other  tries 
to  score  than  those  of  football.  And  with 
him  is  a  very  promising  list,  to  judge  by  the 
following,  of  whom  Howells  and  Wootton 
were  wounded  at  the  Aisne : — Lieutenant  W. 
M.  Howells,  R.A.M.C;  Second-Lieutenant 
W.  T.  Wootton  (Trojans),  Welsh  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  E.  Bud  worth,  R.H.A., 
D.S.O.,  M.V.O.,  mentioned  in  Dispatches ; 
Private  J.  0.  Davies,  Public  Schools 
Battalion  Middlesex  Regiment ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  P.  V.  Davies,  6th  Battalion 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  w^ounded  at  the 
Dardanelles ;  Lieutenant  W.  L.  G.  Davies, 
R.A.M.C;     Sergeant    E.    M.    0.    Denny, 
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Public  Schools  Battalion  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment ;  Second-Lieutenant  M.  0.  M.  Dennj, 
11th  Battah'on  King's  Regiment ;  Surgeon 
T.  L.  Ellis,  H.M.S.  Implacable;  Bombardier 
S.  R.  Gibbon,  R.F.A. ;  Second-Lieutenant 
N.  Grant ;  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Griffith, 
R.A.M.C. ;  Private  F.  S.  Harries,  Public 
Schools  Battalion  Rojal  Fusiliers ;  Captain 
I.  S.  Jenkins,  8th  Battalion  Welsh  Regi- 
ment ;  Private  H.  Jones,  Public  Schools 
Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers  ;  Private  T.  G. 
Jones,  1st  Battalion  Queen  Victoria's  Rifles ; 
Lieutenant  0.  H.  Law,  Glamorgan  R.E.  j 
Private     L.     G.     Lewis,     Public     Schools 


CAPTAIN    F.    W.    TOWNENDj    R.E., 

Dulwich,    Died  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of 
Neuve  Chapelle. 

Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers ;  Trooper  G. 
Llewellyn,  Glamorgan  Yeomanry ;  Lieu- 
tenant M.  H.  Llewellyn,  5th  Battalion  Welsh 
Regiment ;  Private  H.  T.  Haddocks  (London 
Welsh  and  Wales),  Public  Schools  Battalion 
Royal  Fusiliers  ;  Lieutenant  I.  M.  Morgan, 
R.A.M.C;  Private  A.  B.  Price,  Public 
Schools  Battalion  Royal  Fusihers ;  Surgeon 
H.  P.  Price,  H.M.S.  Sheldrake;  Second- 
Lieutenant  J.  V.  Rees  (Harlequins  and 
Oxford),  Brecknock  Battalion  South  Wales 
Borderers ;  Bombardier  C.W.  Singer,  R.G.A. ; 
Assistant-Paymaster  F.  R.  Stephens,  H.M.S. 
Vulcan;  Surgeon  H.  E.  R.  Stephens  (United 
Services),   H.M.S.  Eclipse;    Private    D.  C. 


Thomas,  Public  Schools  Battalion  Royal 
Fusiliers ;  Major  D.  W.  E.  Thomas, 
Brecknock  Battalion  South  Wales  Borderers  ; 
Corporal  E.  F.  Thomas,  R.E.  (Cyclists); 
Captain  T.  P.  Thomas,  Welsh  Field 
Ambulance  ;  Private  W.  R.  Thomas,  R.N. 
Division ;  Private  G.  Tudor,  Brecknock 
Battalion  South  Wales  Borderers  ;  Private 
E.  V.  Watkins  (London  Welsh),  Public 
Schools  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  others 
too  numerous  for  any  attempt  to  present  a 
full  list  here. 

In  addition  to  the  wounded  mentioned 
above  are  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Hazard,  2nd 
Battalion  Shropshire  Light  Infantry, 
wounded  in  France,  but  now  happily 
recovered  and  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment ; 
Second  -  Lieutenant  G.  C.  W.  Large, 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  wounded  in  the 
Dardanelles,  and  Morgan  Davies,  wounded 
in  Belgium. 

Brecon's  death-roll  of  those  killed  in 
action  includes  the  names  of  Major  C.  H. 
Lewis,  A.S.C.  ;  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
P.  A.  Kell,  R.N.R.  (H.M.S.  Cressi/),  and 
Captain  C.  G.  Lyall,  Lincolnshire  Regiment. 
The  D.S.O.  honour  has  been  won  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  E.  Budworth,  R.H.A., 
and  the  MiHtary  Cross  by  Lieutenant  A.  C. 
Hincks,  R.A.M.C,  for  gallantry  in  the 
battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  Five  Breconians 
have  been  mentioned  in  Dispatches. 

EniNBUEaH  Academy. — The  distinguished 
record  of  Edinburgh  Academicals  includes 
the  following  who  have  been  killed  in 
action  : — Lieutenant  R.  F.  Simson,  R.F.A. 
(1898-1909).  XL  and  XV. ;  Scottish  Inter- 
national three-quarter ;  Woolwich  XY. ;  a 
great  athlete  on  the  cinder  path. 

Surgeon  J.  H.  D.  Watson,  R.N.  (1906- 
1908).  XL  and  XY. ;  English  International 
three-quarter ;  played,  for  Blackheath  and 
Barbarians ;  a  great  back-player  in  almost 
any  position.  Won  long  jump  for  Scotland 
V,  Ireland,  1912. 

Captain  D.  McL.  Bain,  3rd  Gordon 
Highlanders,  attached  2nd  Gordon  High- 
landers. XY.  ;  captain  of  Oxford  University 
XY.  1913  ;  eleven  times  capped  for  Scotland. 

Lieutenant  F.  W.  Thomson,  7th  Royal 
Scots  (1899-1910).  Oxford  University  XY. 
Killed  in  action  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Captain  R.  C.  C.  Campbell  (1903-07), 
3rd  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers.  XI. 
and  XY. ;  full-back,  Cambridge  University 
XY.  1907.     Died  of  wounds. 

The  following  have  been  or  are  at  the 
Front : —Lieutenant  W.  M.  Wallace,  5th 
Rifle  Brigade,  observer  in  the  Royal  Flying 
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Corps.  XL  and  XV. ;  school  record  for 
high  jump  and  throwing  cricket  ball ; 
Scottish  International ;  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity XY.  ;  went  out  wifch  Expeditionary 
Force  in  August,  1914  ;  was  at  one  stretch 
for  twenty-eight  days  in  the  trenches 
without  having  his  boots  off ;  had  a 
marvellous  escape  from  a  bursting  shell, 
but  has  since  been  reported  as  missing. 

Second-Lieutenant  H.  Martin,  R.F.A. 
(1904-07).  XY. ;  Oxford  University  XY. ; 
Scottish  International  three-quarter  ;  school 
record  for  weight  putting. 

Lieutenant  W.  Tod,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers 
(1900-10).  School  record  for  one  hundred 
yards  and  quarter  mile,  1910 ;  has  been 
tliree  times  wounded. 

Second-Lieutenant  A.  H.  Douglas,  9th 
Royal  Scots  (1904-1915).  Captain  of  XY. 
in  1914  ;  scored  a  century  for  the  XL  in 
last  school  match  of  1914. 

Second-Lieutenant  A.  T.  Sloan,  R.F.A. 
and  Royal  Flying  Corps  (1906-1911).  XY. ; 
Scottish  International  three-quarter. 

Second-Lieutenant  L.  H.  T.  Sloan,  R.F.A. 
and  Royal  Flying  Corps  (1906-13).    XY. 

Lieutenant  E.  P.  Combe,  2nd  Royal  Scots 
(1899-1909).  XY.  and  XL  ;  mentioned  in 
Dispatches. 

Captain  H.  J.  Simson,  Royal  Scots  (1895- 
1904).  Captain  of  XY.  1905  ;  elder  brother 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Simson,  R.F.A. ; 
awarded  MiKtary  Cross,  February  19, 1915. 

Second-Lieutenant  Gr.  E.  Crabbie,  A.S.C. 
(1891-1901).  Captain  of  the  XY. ;  Scottish 
International. 

Lieutenant  D.  J.  R.  Simson,  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
George  V,  Royal  Naval  Rugby  Union  XY. ; 
winner  of  King's  Medal  at  Dartmouth. 

The  list  of  Edinburgh  Academicals  serving 
includes  such  very  well-known  names  as  those 
of  the  famous  lob  bowler  and  Scottish 
International  Captain  H.  J.  Stevenson 
(1880-86);  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Christison 
(1902-13),  who,  but  for  accident,  would 
have  been  in  the  Oxford  XY.  of  1913; 
Captain  J.  E.  Crabbie  (1890-98),  captain 
of  Oxford  University  and  Scottish  Inter- 
national ;  Second-Lieutenant  G.  B.  Crole 
(1899-1912),  Oxford  University  XY.  and 
golf  team,  for  five  years  in  school  XL, 
and  one  of  the  best  all-round  athletes  at  the 
Academy  in  recent  years ;  Lieutenants  H. 
Cheyne  (1888-1901),  A.  Gilmour  (1900-08), 
both  Oxford  Rugby  Blues,  and  Captain  A.  S. 
Pringle  (1887-96),  Cambridge  Rugby  Blue  ; 
and  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Stewart  (1896-1908), 
a  Scottish  International  forward.  A  feature 
of   Edinburgh   Academy  school  life  is  the 


long  time  boys  are  at  the  school.  To  have 
been  there  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  is 
not  uncommon. 

Watson's  College. — The  late  Lieutenant 
J.  L.  Huggan,  R.A.M.C.,  was  a  Watsonian 
in  early  boyhood,  but  left  Watson's  for 
Darlington  Grammar  School  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  was  six  years  there,  and  only 
three  at  Watson's.  Second-Lieutenant  H. 
Martin,  who  is  given  as  an  Academical  in 
the  list  of  Edinburgh  Academy,  w^as,  on 
the  other  hand,  eight  years  at  Watson's  and 
only  three  at  the  Academy. 

Captain  A.  W.  Angus,  10th  Gordon 
Highlanders.  C.A.  ;  played  for  Scotland  in 
all  Internationals  1911-12  ;  since  then  has 
played  himself  out  almost  as  often  as  he  has 
played  himself  in  ;  for  some  time  played  for 
Liverpool. 

Private  L.  Y.  Cowan,  9th  Royal  Scots, 
Scottish  Junior  Champion  for  swimming, 
has  been  killed  in  action. 

Second-Lieutenant  J.  Y.  M.  Henderson, 
11th  Highland  Light  Infantry.  Played 
with  Milroy  as  a  pair  in  English  International, 
March  1910. 

Second-Lieutenant  E.  C.  Milroy,  11th 
Black  Watch.  M.A.  and  B.Sc.  ;  selected  to 
play  for  Scotland  v.  England  at  Twickenham, 
March  1910 ;  combined  w^ell  with  his  club- 
mate  Henderson,  and,  in  later  Internationals, 
with  Bowie  ;  w^as  long  recognised  as  the 
best  scrum  half  before  the  Union  crowned 
him. 

Private  J.  Pearson,  9th  Royal  Scots. 
Three-quarter  International  for  Scotland ; 
played  first  against  France  in  1911  ;  has  been 
killed  in  action. 

Captain  J.  T.  Simson,  R.A.M.C.  Played 
three-quarter  for  Scotland. 

Private  L.M.  Spiers,  Seaforth  Highlanders, 
Canadian  Contingent,  International  forward, 
is  now  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 

Second-Lieutenant  Hugh  Martin,  R.F.A. 
International  three-quarter ;  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  school  life  at  Edinburgh 
Academy. 

Trooper  J.  A.  Webster  Prentice,  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards.  Golf  champion  of  South 
Africa.  Prentice,  who  has  died  of  wounds 
sustained  in  action,  was  Open  Golf 
Champion  of  South  Africa,  and,  according 
to  The  Sportsman,  one  of  three  Edinburgh 
Public  School  boys  to  win  the  South 
African  Amateur  Golf  Championship,  all 
of  whom  learnt  their  golf  at  Musselburgh. 
The  other  two  were  Hunter  Stewart,  the 
winner  of  1912,  w^ho  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  High  School,  and  S.  M.  Macpherson, 
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like  Prentice,  an  old  Watson's  College 
boj,  who  was  successful  last  year.  Trooper 
Prentice  was  tlie  only  one  of  the  three, 
however,  to  win  the  open  championship  of 
the  Union,  which  he  did  in  1918,  in  which 
year  he  won  the  amateur  championship  for 
the  fourth  time. 

Second-Lieutenant  W.  B.  Torrance,  15th 
Royal  Scots.  Also  an  eminent  golfer, 
especially  in  the  Insurance  and  Banking 
Club,  and  in  the  Watsonian,  having  carried 
off  the  scratch  medals  on  many  occasions  ; 
w^as  runner-up  in  the  Irish  Amateur 
Championship  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Up  to  the  end  of  July  the  names  of  1450 
Old  Boys  had  been  recorded  as  serving  in 
the  Army  or  Xavy  ;  60  had  been  killed. 

Commander  H. Peel  Ritchie,H. M.S.  6^^/«M^, 
was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 
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CAPTAIN    D.    McL.    BAIN, 

Edinburgh  Academy. 
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LIEUTENANT    W.    M.   WALLACE, 

Edinburgh  Academy. 

Two  men  were  made  Companions  of  the 
Distinw'uisbed  Service  Order,  three  received 
the  Military  Cross,  and  sixteen  were 
mentioned  in  Dispatches. 

Glasgow  High  ScHOOL.--Former  pupils 
of  Glasgow  High  School  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  War  include  : — 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Maitland,  3rd  Battalion 
Seaforth  Highlanders.  Had  completed  his 
medical  course  at  Glasgow  University. 
Was  an  enthnsiastic  Rugby  footballer, 
and  played  for  Glasgow  against  Edinburgh 
in  the  Inter-City  in  seasons  1912-13  and 
1913-14;  captain  of  Glasgow  University 
XY.  in  1912-13  ;  a  keen^  Volunteer  ; 
held  a  commission  in  the  Glasgow  Officers 
Training  Corps.  Wounded  in  trenches  near 
Festubert  on  December  21,  1914,  and  died 
on  December  24. 

Captain  Robert  Gibson,  2nd  Battalion 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers.  Distin- 
guished scholar  both  at  school  and  the 
Universities  ;  took  a  First  Class  at  BaUiol,  and 
was  awarded  a  Fellowship.  Was  a  member 
of  the  Cadet  Corps  at  school  and  of  the 
Glasgow  University  Officers  Training  Corps. 
Mentioned  in  Dispatches  in  spring  ;  killed 
in  action  on  May  5,  1915. 

Sub-Lieutenant  Graham  M.  Baton, 
"Nelson"  Battalion  R.N.Y.R.  Noted  for 
his  swimming   powers  both  at  school   and 
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in   Glasgow  swimming  circles.      Killed   at 
the  Dardanelles. 

Among  other  men  who  have  been  killed 
or  have  died  of  wounds  are  :  Captain 
Dugald  Blue,  2nd  Scottish  Rifles ;  Lieu- 
tenant Wilbert  Spencer,  2nd  Wiltshire 
Regiment  ;  Sergeant  Donald  McNeil, 
1st  Black  Watch ;  Sergeant  Robert  W. 
Baton,  2nd  Border  Regiment ;  Corporal 
John  D.  Hutton,  2nd  Cameron  Highlanders; 
Private  Kenneth  B.  McLennan,  72nd 
Canadian  Seaforth  Highlanders ;  Private 
Stanley  Irons,  5th  Scottish  Rifles ;  Private 
Alexander  ISTeilson,  3rd  Gordon  Highlanders  ; 
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LIEUTENANT    J.     L.     HUGGAN,     R.A.M.C., 

Watson's  College.    Killed  on  the  Aisne. 

Private  Matthew  Kirk  wood,  1st  London 
Scottish ;  Private  Huntly  S.  Brown,  9th 
Highland  Light  Infantry  (Glasgow  High- 
landers) ;  Private  Stanley  Gunn,  9th 
Highland  Light  Infantry  (Glasgow  High- 
landers) ;  Private  W.  A.  Lindsay,  9th 
Highland  Light  Infantry  (Glasgow  High- 
landers) ;  Private  James  M.  Swan  son, 
9th  Highland  Light  Infantry  (Glasgow 
Highlanders). 

Four  have  died  of  pneumonia :  Major 
G.  E.  Fleming,  R.  A.M.C.  ;  Lieutenant  Gavin 
Paterson,  9th  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  ;  Sub- 
lieutenant D.  Gillies.  R.N.V.R. ;  Private 
C.  K.  W.  Seedhouse,  9th  Highland  Light 
Infantry  (Glasgow  Highlanders). 


Other  Old  Boys  of  Glasgow  with  the 
Forces  include  : — 

Quartermaster-Sergeant  A.  J.  Greig,  5th 
Scottish  Rifles.  An  enthusiastic  Volunteer. 
Was  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
connected  with  the  5th  Scottish  Rifles,  but 
never  troubled  about  taking  a  commission. 
Has  been  at  the  Front  with  his  battalion 
since  November.  A  keen  Rugby  player ; 
has  been  a  member  of  the  first  XV.  of  Glasgow 
High  School  Former  Pupils'  Club  since 
season  1907-8,  and  has  occupied  the  positions 
of  half-back,  three-quarter  back,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  forward.  Captained  the  team 
in  1911-12,  and  represented  Glasgow  in  the 
Inter-City  in  1912-13  and  1913-14. 

Lieutenant  G.  M.  Frew,  5th  Service 
Battalion  Cameron  Highlanders  (Lochiers). 
A  well-known  figure  in  Scottish  Rugby  circles. 
Capped  against  England  in  1907-8-9-11, 
Ireland  in  1907-8-9-10-11,  AVales  in  1907- 
8-9-10,  South  Africa  in  1906,  and  France 
in  1910.  Has  thus  represented  his  country 
on  the  football  field  on  fifteen  occasions. 
Captained  Glasgow  High  School  Former 
Pupils,  for  whose  first  XV.  he  played  from 
season  1900-1  to  1913-14,  in  1904-5,  and 
the  International  team  against  Wales  in  1910. 

Second  -  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Hutchison, 
8th  Battalion  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers.  Another 
International  footballer  who  played  against 
England  in  1 911.  Played  for  the  first  XV.  of 
Glasgow  High  School  Former  Pupils  first  as 
a  half-back,  and  latterly  as  forward,  from 
season  1906-7  to  1910-11.  Captained  team 
in  190.8-9. 

Second-Lieutenant  J.  B.  Sweet,  6th 
Battalion  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers.  A  speedy 
athlete,  well  known  at  Scottish  sports 
meetings.  Won  the  cup  presented  to  the 
best  competitor  at  the  school  sports  in  1910. 
Represented  Scotland  against  England  in 
1913,  and  Ireland  in  1914  as  three-quarter, 
and  Glasgow  against  Edinburgh  in  1912-13 
and  1913-14.  Played  for  first  XV.  of 
Glasgow  High  School  Former  Pupils  in 
1910-11-12-13-14. 

Second  -  Lieutenant  R.  J.  Hutchison, 
9th  Highland  Light  Infantry  (Glasgow 
Highlanders).  Member  of  first  XV.  of 
Glasgow  High  School  Former  Pupils  from 
season  1906-7  to  1912-13,  and  captained 
the  team  in  1910-11.  Played  for  Glasgow 
against  Edinburgh  in  1911-12  and  1912-13, 
and  for  Glasgow  and  District  against  South 
Africa  in  1912-13,  when  he  scored  the  only 
try  made  against  the  South  Africans  during 
their  games  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Three  Glasgow  men  have  been  mentioned 
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SECOND-LIEUTKNANT    \V.  R.  HUTCHISON, 

Glasgow  High  School. 

ill  Dispatches  :  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M. 
Sloan,  D.S.O.,  M.B.,  Ch.B,  R.A.M.C.  ; 
Captain  A.  M.  Alexander,  5tli  Scottish 
Rifles. 

The  school  roll  of  honour,  down  to  the  date 
of  compilation  of  this  article,  contains  1180 
names.  Of  these,  483  are  those  of  officers, 
ranging  from  lieutenant-colonels  to  second- 
lieutenants,  and  the  remainder  those  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  The 
Glasgow  High  School  Former  Pupils' 
Football  Club  has  supplied  a  fair  proportion 
of  these,  as  there  are  56  officers— from 
majors  to  second -lieu  ten  ants— and  72  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  club.  Only  three 
of  last  season's  first  XV.  are  not  serving, 
while  the  other  three  XV.'s  are  in  much  the 


same  position,  and  a  great  number  of  non- 
playing  members  have  joined  the  ranks. 

Glorious  Devon  has  never  been  behind- 
hand yet  when  there  has  been  fighting  afoot, 
so  that  it  was  unlikely  that  her  most  famous 
school,  Blundell's,  Tiverton,  would  be 
found  wanting.  In  the  following  list  are 
embodied  the  names  and  corps  of  many  of 
her  best-known  sons.  Only  last  year  those 
who  follow^  Rugby  football  closely  were 
hoping  that  in  R.  D.  Pryce-Jenkins,  of  the 
School  XV.  of  1913-14,  a  fine  forward  was 
in  the  making.  Already  he  has  fallen  in 
action.  AVho  has  not  heard  of  Mainprice, 
Hinings,    Lindesay,    Sloane,    Philby,   Ash, 
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A.    J.    GUEIG, 

Glasgow  High  School. 
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LIKUTENAXT    G.     M.     FREW, 

Glasgow  High  School. 

Duckworth,  and  Kittow  ?     Here  is  the  list 
to  speak  for  itself  : — 

Second-Lieutenants  H.  Mainprice  (Black- 
heath  1907-8,  captain,  and  captain  of  Cam- 
bridge), 6th  Battalion  King's  Royal  Rifles  ; 
H.  'Littleton-Geach  (Somerset  1912-13), 
5th  Battalion  South  AVales  Borderers  ;  and 
F.  W.  Hinings  (Headingley  and  Yorkshire 
1907-8),  3rd  Battalion  East  Yorkshire 
Regiment  (Special  Reserve) ;  Captain  A.  D. 
Sloane  (Oxford  University),  Queen's  Bays 
(Special  Reserve)  ;  Second-Lieutenant  P.  E. 
R.  Jones  (Newport),  4th  Welsh  Brigade 
R.F.A. ;  Lieutenant  0.  G.  Philby  (Sandhurst 
1909,  played  for  Army  v.  Blackheath,  1910), 
Somersetshire  Light  Infantry ;  Surgeon  W.M. 
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Ash  (London  Hospital),  H.M.S.  ColumUne; 
Second-Lieutenant  0.  F.  N.  Budd  (Newport 
1911),  2nd  Monmouthshire  Battery  R.F.A. ; 
Lance-Corporal  E.  S.  Cameron,  1st  Canadian 
Contingent ;  Lieutenant  F.  R.  Dakeyne,  8th 
Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  ;  Second-Lieutenant 
R.  H.  F.  Duckworth  (Woolwich  1918), 
R.E.  ;  Major  J.  R.  Harper  (Barnstaple 
1894,  etc.,  and  often  captained  Devon), 
R.A.M.C.  (T.D.) ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
H.  M,  Heppel  (Sandhurst  1912),  with  11th 
Battalion  Essex  Regiment;  Lieutenant  H.  E. 
John,  4th  Battalion  (T.)  Welsh  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  C.  Lindesay  (Blackbeath, 
and  also  Devon  1913),  9th  Battalion  Loyal 
North  Lancashire  Regiment ;  Second- 
Lieutenants  A.  S.  McLityre  (Surrey  1910), 
3rd  Battalion  Liecestershire  Regiment ; 
W.  E.  Martin,  9th  Battahon  Devonshire 
Regiment ;  M.  C.  Morgan,  2nd  Battalion 
South  Wales  Borderers ;  and  the  late  R.  D. 
Pryce-Jenkins,  3rd  Battalion  South  Wales 
Borderers  ;  Captain  R.  R.  Yalland  (Clifton 
F.C.  and  Leicestershire  Regiment  F.C. 
1904),  1st  Battalion  Leicestershire  Regiment; 
Second-Lieutenant  D.  E.  Kittow  (Edinburgh 
University),  23rd  Division  R.F.A. ;  Lance- 
Corporal  R.  L.  Hett  (Cheshire  1909),  19th 
Battalion  County  of  London  Regiment ; 
Acting-Commander  W.  Burrows  (Kent  1910), 
H.M.S.  Encounter,     ^ 

Then  among  other  famous  Blundellians 
serving  are:  H. C.C.Lloyd  (Jesus,Cambridge); 
D.  D.  Gracey,  H.  M.  K.  Gracey,  Captain 
F.  G.  Spring,  Captain  T.  C.  Spring,  K. 
F.  Fradgley,  Captain  G.  F.  Waterworth, 
D.S.O.,  Captain  G.  E.  Todd,  Captain  F.  C. 
R.  Studd,  R.  L.  Beddy,  T.  S.  Bowen,  W. 
R.  Bragg,  Captain  J.  E.  Carey,  C.  A.  E. 
Chudleigh,  Captain  H.  W.  Dakeyne,  G.  W. 
A.  Doe,  Major  B.  P.  Ellwood,  E.  L.  Farley, 
N.  E.  A.  Gardner,  H.  St.  G.  Kiernander, 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  P.  Landon,  R.  J. 
R.  Leacroft,  and  Captain  P.  Owen. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  athletes 
from  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Y.  F. 
S.  Crawford,  to  wit,  is  fighting  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  captain  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Old  Whitgift  Rugby  Club,  Private  F.  Benton, 
is  in  the  10th  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers,  and 
the  Surrey  three-quarter,  Lance-Corporal  G. 
A.  Ellis,  is  in  the  H. A.C.  Other  well-known 
Old  Boys  of  this  famous  Surrey  school 
are:— Private  C.F.Young  (1908-9  Surrey), 
London  Rifle  Brigade  ;  Private  D.  A. 
Stew^art  (1910-11  Surrey),  London  Scottish 
(slightly  wounded)  ;  Lance-Corporal  L.  F. 
Ebbutt  (1910-11  Surrey),  Surrey  Yeomanry ; 


Trooper  W.  Harman,  Westminster  Dragoons ; 
Lieutenant  0.  S.  Bow^ater,  4th  Battalion 
Territorial  Fasihers ;  Private  D.  L.  Curties, 
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LIEUTENANT    H.    MAINPRICE, 

BlundelVs  School. 

H.A.C. ;  Corporal  W.  K.  Towell,  Kensimrton 
Rifles  ;  Lieutenant  H.  N.  Gallagher,  A.S.C.  ; 
Private  C.  N.  Bond,  London  Rifle  Brigade  ; 
Second-Lieutenant  H.  L.  Webber,  R.F.A. ; 
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Second-Lieutenant  R.  E.  Johnson  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  K.  Green  way ;  Private  S.  E.  Sacks, 
Canadian  Contingent,  Founder  of  the  Club. 
There  are  800  at  least  of  Old  Whitgift 
Boys  serving,  and  of  these  twenty-three  have 
fallen,  while  over  sixty  have  been  wounded. 
Both    Old   Whitgift    Rugby   Football   and 
Cricket  Clubs  have  disbanded  temporarily, 
owing  to  the  War.    Of  nine  Old  Whitgif tians 
mentioned  in  Dispatches,  Lieutenant  E.  M. 
Morris,  R.A.M.C.,  is  a  recent  school  captain 
of    both   football   and   cricket,   and    D.  A. 
Stewart,  who  is  in  the  London  Scottish,  and 
a  recent  winner  of  the  D.C.M.,  is  the  Old 
Whitgif  tians'  well-known  wing  three-quarter. 
In  the  Dardanelles,  to  every  Whitgiftian's 
great  regret,  a  most  popular  master  at  the 
school.  Captain  W.  L.  Paine,  w^as  reported 
*'  missing  "  some  time  ago.     G.  A.  Ellis  and 
H.  H.  B.  Hawkins  are  officers  in  the  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery.   The  famous  and  popular 
scrum  half,  F.  Young,  is  among  the  killed  in 
action,  and  a  pathetic  instance  of  old  school 
chums  being  undivided  in  death  is  that  of 
J.  L.  Hampton  and  F.  Banks,  both  of  the 
London   Rifle  Brigade.     Friends  at  school 
and  afterwards,  Banks,  who  won  the  Spencer 
Cup    at   Wimbledon   while  at   school,   and 
Hampton,  who   became  a  very  good  lawn 
tennis   player,  have  both  fallen   in  action. 


Another  Old  Whifcgiffcian  in  the  London 
Rifle  Brigade,  Evan  Warner,  a  fine 
swimmer,  has  shared  the  same  heroic  fate, 

Eltham  College  has  the  following  Old 
Boys  serving  : — 

Sergeant  H .  C .  G  offin,  Q  ueen's  Westminsters 
(captain  of  club  for  two  seasons) ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  H.  Sibree,  the  well-known 
Harlequin  scrum  half.  He  was  at  the  Front 
early  with  the  Artists'  Rifles  (England  1908, 
1909), Norfolk  Regiment ;  Second-Lieutenant 

E.  Dann,  6th  Battahon  Bedfordshire  Regi- 
ment; Lieutenant  A.  R.  Hacker,  R.A.M.C.  ; 
Lieutenant  S.  W.  Maslen-Jones,  R.A.M.C.  ; 
Private  W.  G.  Summers,  London  Scottish ; 
Gunner  A.  G.  Parker,  R.G.A. ;  R.  L.  Sinclair, 
R.F.A.  ;  A.  M.  Rees  (honorary  member), 
Edinburgh  University  Oflicers  Training 
Corps ;  Private  E.  P.  Fahmy,  Seaforth  High- 
landers; Private  C.  H.  Dann,  Royal  Fusihers 
(Universities  and  Public  Schools  Corps)  ; 
Private  C.  B.  Spurgeon,  Royal  Fusiliers 
(Universities  and  Public  Schools  Corps)  ; 
Private  E.  W.  L.   Tiddy,  Artists  ;   Private 

F.  H.  Lawes  (honorary  member),  Seaforth 
Highlanders  ;  Rifleman  W.  G.  Hayward, 
Queen's  Westminsters  (honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  club  for  two  seasons). 

A  further  article  will  give  the  records  of  a 
number  of  other  important  schools. 
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THE   DELLA   ROBBIA 

VASE 

By  VINCENT    BROWN 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


HE  hearts  of  young 
women  fluttered 
and  the  eyes  of 
young  men  stared 
as  the  recruiting- 
sergeant  came 
swinging  down  the 
village  street  that 
bright  afternoon. 
Andrew  Lacey,  a 
bundle  of  empty 
sacks  hanging  over  his  left  shoulder,  stopped 
with  breathless  longing  and  admiration  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  to  gaze  at  the  wonderful 
man.  Sarah  Minchin,  vehement  beauty  of 
Hurstfield — "Delilah  she  is,  bad's  the  one 
in  the  Bible,"  said  Andrew's  mother,  hating 
Sarah  for  her  maddening  power  over 
ilndrew's  brother — thrust  her  smiling  face, 
with  its  brilliant  brown  eyes,  over  a  garden 
wall  and  waved  her  hand  to  the  soldier 
with  ribbons  in  his  cap.  And  then  Andrew's 
heart  went  thump-thump  terrifically,  for 
the  recruiting-sergeant  had  suddenly  wheeled 
aside  and  w^as  standing  before  him. 

"  You're  a  likely  young  fellow  for  the 
Colours."  Rapid  critical  inspection,  "Well- 
set-up — good  shoulders— picture  of  vigour 
and  health." 

"  Yes,  so  I  am,  sir.  They  say  I've  never 
had  no  disease  since  I  w^as  born,"  said 
Andrew  eagerly. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 
"  Nineteen  an'  ten  days.     I'm  full  age  for 
a  soldier,  sir." 

"  Why  don't  you  join  ?  " 
"  My  goodness,  'zf  I  don't  want  to  1  I'm 
thinkin'  about  it  all  day  long,  and  every 
night  I  dream  I'm  marchin'  away  with  the 
others.  It's  a  misery  to  me,  sir,  not  to 
be  in  khaki.     Oh,"  Andrew  appealed  with 


vibrating  earnestness,  "  if  only  vou'd  have 
me  ! " 

"  What  are  you  ?  " 

"  I've  not  got  a  regular  trade,  sir." 

"  Parents  alive  ?  " 

"  Only  mother." 

"  You  look  after  her  ?  " 

"  Jim  and  me." 

"  Who  is  Jim  ?  " 

"My     brother.      He     works     in     Lord 
Shulworth's  gardens  at  Hurstfield  Hall.     I 
do  odd  jobs  anywhere  I  can  get  them." 
. "  How  old  is  Jim  ?  " 

"  Twenty-one." 

"  Any  more  of  you  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Why  hasn't  your  brother  enlisted  ?  " 

Andrew  flushed,  and  for  a  moment  took 
his  eyes  off  the  questioner. 

"  I  donno,  sir." 

"  He's  not  a  shirker,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  he's  braver  an'  stronger  than  I 
am." 

"  What  has  kept  him  back,  then  ?  " 

Andrew's  eyes  wandered  involuntarily,  and 
with  a  kind  of  amazed  simplicity  of  dread,  to 
the  florid  Venus  now  more  conspicuous  at  the 
wall.  But  he  was  very  loyal  to  Jim,  and 
had  no  intention  of  telling  that  the  thrall  of 
Sarah  Minchin  was  keeping  that  passion- 
racked  young  man  at  home. 

"  Well,  what  has  kept  7jou  back  ?  " 

"  I've  only  got  one  arm,  sir." 

The  recruiting-sergeant  lowered  his  eyelids. 
Then  he  put  his  hand  under  the  sacks  and 
felt  the  place  where  Andrew's  left  arm  had 
been. 

"  Clean  off  at  the  shoulder.  How  was  it 
done  ?  " 

"  I  fell  across  a  machine  in  harvest-time 
when  I  w^as  twelve.     But  my  right  arm's 
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strong  "  —  Andrew  held  it  out  proudly, 
inviting  a  uiuscular  test—"  and  I  can  carry 
heavier  loads  than  some  men  twice  my  age. 
Isn't  there  anything  I  could  do  in  the  Army, 
sir  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not.     Sorry." 

The  recruiting-sergeant  passed  on.  Sarah 
Minchin  threw  him  a  kiss. 

II. 

That  night,  as  Andrew  was  reading  about 
the  War  by  a  smouldering  fire  in  the  living- 
room  of  the  little  wayside  cottage  in  w^hich 
he  and  his  brother  had  been  born,  Jim  came 
in  with  a  curious  stealthy  quietness. 

"  Mother  asleep  ?  " 

**  I  think  so,  Jim.   Where  have  you  been  ? " 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

Andrew  made  no  reply,  and  Jim  sat 
sullenly  at  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  began  his  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  cold  sausage,  with  a  cup  of 
warm  cocoa  which  his  brother  handed  to  him 
from  the  hob.  His  handsome  young  face 
expressed  morose  disappointment,  defiance, 
anger.  He  was  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
"  dressed  up  for  that  horrible  w^oman," 
his  mother  had  said  to  herself  when  he  left 
home  after  work  to  go  into  the  village.  He 
took  presently  from  his  pocket  a  small  vase 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  put  it  on  the 
table. 

"  She'll  not  get  this,  anyhow.  I'll  smash 
it  in  atoms  first,  just  to  spite  her  ! " 

Andrew  had  not  been  looking  at  him,  but 
he  turned  now,  and  the  moment  he  saw  the 
gleam  of  lovely  blue  in  the  lamplight  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of 
amazement  and  terror. 

"  Jim,  what  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

"  Don't  shout,  you  gawky-ey^  fool  1 
Anybody  would  think  it  was  full  of  poison." 

"You  stole  it  from  the  Hall  to  give  to 
Sarah  Minchin  ! " 

"  If  you  say  that,  I'll  pitch  it  out  on  the 

flagstones "     Jim  was  about  to  seize  the 

vase,  but  Andrew  snatched  it  away  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  It's  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  Jim,  if  not 
diamonds,"  he  said,  in  an  awed  whisper, 
retreating  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
as  though  to  guard  not  himself  but  the 
ceramic  masterpiece  from  a  sudden  attack 
by  his  brother. 

"  Why,  I  wouldn't  give  a  bob  for  it ! 
And  how  do  you  know  about  it  ?  You've 
never  set  foot  "in  the  Hall— that  room  all  of 
a  glitter •" 

"  What  was  you  doin'  there,  Jim  1 " 


"  I  took  in  flowers.  I  do  every  day 
almost." 

"  And  you  saw  this  1 " 

"  Lots  of  them." 

"  No,  Jim,  there's  not  another  hke  it  in 
the  whole  world  !  " 

Andrew,  moving  very  carefully  for  fear  of 
waking  his  mother,  went  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  opened  an  old  trunk  in  which  he 
kept  his  not  very  valuable  possessions.  He 
took  out  a  cutting  from  a  new^spaper  giving 
an  illustration  of  the  famous  Shuhvorth  della 
Robbia  and  its  romantic  history.  This  he 
spread  on  the  table,  and  Jim  grew  serious  as 
he  looked  at  it. 

"  Will  it  be  the  same  one,  Andrew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  recognised  it  the  very 
minute  I  saw  it.  I  cut  this  from  the  paper 
only  yesterday,  and  mother  told  me  to  keep 
it  and  show  you." 

"  Fetch  that  thing  out  and  let's  compare 
them." 

Andrew  hesitated. 

"  You'll  not  do  it  no  damage,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  an  ass  !  I  took  it  because  I 
couldn't  see  a  red  one  small  enough  for  my 
pocket — red's  Sarah's  favourite  colour,  and 
then  blue — and  so  many  of  them  were  there 
I  thought  one  would  never  be  missed.  That 
she-devil's  always  naggin'  at  me  for  gifts ! 
She's  made  me  rob  mother  of  what  I  ought 
to  have  paid  her,  and  Heaven  knows  I'm 
ashamed  of  that !  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
you,  Andrew,  the  home  would  often  have 
been  in  want.  But  I've  done  with  her  for 
ever  now ! " 

"Mother'll  say  it's  the  answer  to  her 
prayers,"  said  the  one-armed  boy  reverently. 
"  Did  you  let  Sarah  see  the  vase,  Jim  ?  " 

"  No.  We  had  a  fearful  row,  and  I  swore 
to  myself  she'd  not  have  it." 

"  Has  anybody  seen  you  with  it  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul !  " 

"  My  stars,  lucky  for  you  !  "  said  Andrew. 
"  Look  here,  all  the  queer  marks,  and  this 
baby  angel's  head,  and  another  on  the  edge 
with  wings  like  a  butterfly  in  its  neck.  The 
paper  says  one  of  his  lordship's  ancestors 
brought  it  from  Italy  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
and  it's  been  in  the  family  ever  since — what 
they  call  a  heirloom.  It  means  like  the 
King's  crown,  never  to  be  sold  or  lost  or 
give  way.     Read  this,  Jim." 

"I  don't  understand  all  those  foreign 
words." 

"Same  here,  but  you  pick  up  the  sense 
somehow.      It  was  made  in   the  fifteenth 

century  by "     Andrew  spelled  out  the 

name  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.     "  He  Avas  a 
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nephew  of    the    great "    More  puzzled 

spelling,  Luca  della  Robbia  this  time. 
Andrew  went  on  laboriously  picking  up  the 
sense. 

Jim  sat  in  a  sort  of  helpless  fierce 
wretchedness.  The  fear  of  discovery  and 
punishment  was  upon  him,  but  he  tried  to 
conceal  it.  He  twice  angrily  cautioned  his 
brother  not  to  speak  so  loud,  or  he'd  wake 
mother,  though  Andrew's  voice  was  reduced 
to  a  murmur  of  husky  awe.  Then  he  asked 
in  a  milder  and  more  sincerely  anxious 
tone — 

''What  would  you  do  if  you  was  me, 
Andrew  ?  " 

''  Take  it  back." 

"  You  always  was  a  silly  kid  ! " 

"I'd  take  it  back  this  very  night,  Jim, 
and  make  a  clean  breast  to  his  lordship,  and 
beg  him  to  forgive  me." . 

"He'd  have  me  arrested  and  sent  to 
quod  !  Penal  servitude,  if  it's  as  valuable 
as  you  pretend  !  " 

Jim  started  up  and  put  on  his  cap. 

"I'll  go  and  'list.  They've  been  at  me 
about  it  till  I'm  sick,  and  now  I'm  off  ! " 

A  new  eagerness  illumined  Andrew's  face. 

"  Did  the  recruitin'  officer  come  for  you, 
Jim?;' 

"No.  I  heard  he  was  in  the  village,  but 
I  didn't  see  him.  I  don't  want  that  one. 
I'll  get  right  out  of  it  on  the  tramp,  first  to 
Winchelford- " 

"  That's  twenty  miles  away  !  " 

"  I've  done  it  before,  and  it's  a  fine  night 
for  walkin'.  If  I  peg  out,  I  can  sneak  into 
a  barn  or  under  a  hayrick  for  a  sleep.  Don't 
you  worry  about  me." 

"  But  mother  will !  " 

Jim  stood  gazing  in  silence  at  her  bedroom 
door.  Slowly,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of 
self-conscious  drama,  he  took  off  his  cap. 
There  was  no  audience  before  him  at  this 
moment,  only  the  quiet  witness  of  conscience, 
and  in  his  mental  confusion  he  did  not 
clearly  hear  its  message  beyond  the  filial 
appeal. 

"I'm  a  mean  skunk  for  how  I've  treated 
her,"  he  said  almost  inaudibly,  "  and  I'm  a 
awful  coward  for  runnin'  away " 

"No,  no,  Jim!  Mother's  that  fond  of 
you,  fonder  than  she  is  of  me  ;  but  I'm  not 
jealous,  Jim,  though  it's  hard  lines  I've  only 
one  hand  to  work." 

"You've  been  a  better  son  to  her  than 
I've  been." 

"  Ah,  no,  Jim !    She's  never  thought  that." 

"  I  can't  hardly  tear  myself  away  without 
sayin'  good-bye  to  her.     But  she'd  only  fret 


an'  ask  questions  if  I  was  to  go  in.  Don^t 
ever  let  her  know  I'm  a  thief,  Andrew  !  Tell 
her  in  the  mornin'  I  made  up  my  mind 
sudden  to  join  the  Army.  I'm  disgusted 
with  myself,  cheat  in'  her  out  of  my  board 
money  for  weeks  past " 

"  Only  part  of  it,  Jim." 

"  Tell  her  I'll  make  it  up  to  her  some  day 
if  I've  luck."  He  put  a  shilling  and  a  few 
coppers  on  the  edge  of  the  table  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  the  smallness  of  the  sum.  "  It's 
all  I  have — give  it  to  her." 

"  But  you'll  want  it  for  food  before  you're 
in  a  reg'ment,  Jim." 

"  I've  robbed  her  enough.  I'll  try  what 
an  empty  pocket  and  a  long  walk  in  the  night 
will  do  for  me." 

"  You  to  be  a  soldier  !  "  said  Andrew,  so 
thrilled  with  pride  that  for  the  moment  he 
forgot  the  crime  that  was  making  his  brother 
a  fugitive.  "  I'll  work  for  mother  harder 
than  ever  after  this,  Jim.  Don't  you  have 
no  fear  she'll  have  to  ask  for  charity ! 
They'll  give  me  more  jobs  in  the  gardens 
an'  farms  just  because  they're  proud  of  you, 
gone  to  fight  for  King  and  Country " 

"  Give  me  that  vase,"  said  Jim.  "  I'll  go 
round  by  the  park  and  drop  it  careful  over 
on  the  grass  near  the  keeper's  lodge. 
Somebody's  sure  to  find  it  and  take  it  to  the 
Hall. " 

"But  that's  far  out  of  your  way  to 
Winchelford,  Jim.  If  you'll  trust  it  with 
me,  I'll  run  along  before  I  go  to  bed,  and 
leave  it  where  it'll  be  safe  and  easy  found. 
Then  his  lordship  might  think  one  of  his 
gran'-children  had  been  playin'  with  it  and 
forgot  they  left  it  there." 

"  All  right ;  but  don't  let  anybody  see 
what  you're  up  to." 

Jim  suddenly  turned  round,  quietly  opened 
the  front  door,  and  stepped  outside.  Andrew 
followed  him  over  the  broken  old  flagstones 
down  the  garden.  The  great  night  was 
rapturous  with  stars.  The  brothers  clasped 
hands  at  the  little  gate  through  which  they 
had  passed  countless  times  since  childhood's 
days. 

III. 

Anbhew,  re-entering  the  living-room,  went 
softly  to  the  inner  door  and  listened.  "  She 
must  have  heard  Jim's  voice,"  he  thought. 
"  She  always  keeps  awake  till  he  comes 
home.  She'll  think  he's  gone  to  bed." 
Andrew  turned  down  the  lamp  and  glided 
noiselessly  from  the  cottage. 

He  walked  faster  when  he  got  on  to  the 
high-road,  but  not  very  fast,  for  he  dreaded 


"^^-'^,^^6?fer'f^-  -"  *'^/'--v- 


'You  stole  it  from  the  Hall  to  give  to  Sarah  Minehiu  ! '" 


lesfc  harm  should  befall  the  vase,  and  held 
his  hand  over  his  pocket  to  prevent  it  from 
bumping  against  his  hip.  His  brain  was  in 
a  whirl  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  he  should 
most  safely  restore  it.  On  one  point  at  least 
he  had  reached  absolute,  almost  fanatical, 
lucidity.  Nobody  must  know  that  his 
brother  had  taken  it.  Very  soon  Jim  would 
be  a  soldier,  and  it  seemed  to  Andrew  the 
horror  of  horrors  that  the  King's  uniform 
should  be  disgraced. 

He  climbed  over  a  paling  into  the  park, 


hurting  liimself  in  his  anxiety  to  protect  tlie 
vase.  His  trousers  were  torn,  and  blood 
trickled  down  his  leg,  l)nt  he  thought  notliing 
of  this.  He  could  find  no  path  to  guide 
him,  and  felt  rather  sliivcry  on  tliis  dark 
and  vast  grassy  space,  with  foxes  barking 
liideously  from  a  spinney,  and  owls  floating 
overhead  like  lost  souls  in  the  gloom.  Even 
the  stars  of  fiery  brilliance  seemed  more 
remote  and  awe-inspiring  to-night.  But 
Andrew,  taking  heed  to  his  ways  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  darkness,  pushed  on,  stumbled 
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oil,  and  at  last  the  lights  of  the  great  mansion 
came  in  sight. 

His  object  was  to  get  as  near  to  the  house 
as  possible,  so  that  he  might  leave  the  vase 
in  some  secure  place.  He  became  more 
nervous  on  realising  that  he  was  in  the 
private  grounds.  He  moved  very  slowly 
now,  and  w-ondered  why  everything  was  so 
quiet  at  the  Hall,  although  so  many  windows 
were  lighted.  Not  the  faintest  sound  came 
from  it,  and  yet  his  lordship  would  be  there, 
and  the  family,  and  all  those  servants. 
Andrew  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  now  over 
velvety  lawns,  and  he  was  still  marvelling  at 
the  strange  silence  within,  when  he  noticed 
that  a  window  was  open  down  to  the  ground. 
He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he 
approached  it,  listening  and  staring  with  such 
absorbed  intensity  that  he  almost  screamed 
out  w^hen  an  insect  struck  against  his  face. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  look  in.  The  beauty 
of  the  room  so  bewildered  and  frightened 
him  that  he  was  seized  with  an  impulse  to 
run  away.   But  he  controlled  his  excitement. 

No  one  was  in  the  room. 

This  was  Andrew's  chance  of  saving  his 
brother  from  disgrace,  and  his  mother  from 
a  sorrow  she  was  too  old  and  frail  to  bear. 
He  would  slip  in,  set  down  the  vase  on  that 
chair  just  inside,  and  hurry  out  again. 
Avoiding  the  stream  of  light  pouring  out 
from  that  great  chandelier  glittering  with 
crystal  and  gold — he  was  sure  it  was  gold  — 
he  tiptoed  to  the  window.  He  took  the 
vase  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  to  his 
breast  as  though  it  were  a  sacred  thing. 
It  was  so  to  him,  indeed,  from  w^hat  its 
restoration  would  mean  for  Jim.  Perspiration 
broke  out  on  his  eager  young  face  from  sheer 
terror  of  letting  it  fall.  He  was  about  to 
glide  in  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
voices  at  an  inner  door.  He  retreated  swiftly 
and  hid  himself  in  shadows  just  outside  the 
window. 

There  he  waited,  not  daring  to  move,  for 
now  people  w^ere  talking  and  laughing  in  the 
room.  Two  men  in  evening-dress  came  to 
the  window,  smoking  and  remarking  on  the 
lovely  night,  and  Andrew  was  so  terrified  of 
being  discovered  that  he  stole  away  behind 
a  shrub. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  a  voice  said,  in  a  sharp 
note. 

"Someone  prowling  about,"  said  the 
other. 

The  next  moment  Andrew  was  held  by 
four  strong  arms. 

"  Take  care,  sir  !  Don't  throw  me  down, 
sir,"  be  implored,  "  or  you  may  break  it !  " 


IV. 

Half  an  hour  later,  his  solitary  wrist 
handcuffed  to  the  wrist  of  the  village 
constable,  Andrew  was  on  his  way  to  the 
lock-up. 

They  had  kept  him  meanwhile  in  the 
room  which  had  been  to  him  a  vision  of 
fairyland,  but  was  hardly  so  now.  Two 
stui'dy  footmen  guarded  him,  one  holding 
his  arm,  the  other  standing  on  what 
Andrew's  chums  called  his  "stump  side." 
The  gentlemen  who  had  captured  him 
ransacked  his  pockets  to  see  if  he  had  stolen 
anything  else.  They  looked  significantly  at 
each  other  on  finding  a  crumpled  bit  of 
newspaper  giving  a  picture  of  the  historic 
della  Eobbia  and  speculating  about  its  value. 

"  Daring  young  thief,"  said  one. 

"I'm  not  a  thief,"  Andrew  tremulously 
protested.     "  I  didn't  steal  it,  sir." 

"  Had  you  a  confederate  ?  "  he  w^as  asked. 

"  Let  him  have  a  chair,"  said  a  lady  who 
had  just  come  into  the  room.  "  He  is 
trembling  dreadfully,  and  can  scarcely  stand." 

Andrew  thanked  her  with  his  eyes,  and 
she  never  forgot  that  look.  She  brought 
him  a  glass  of  water,  and  told  the  servant 
to  release  his  arm  while  he  drank  it.  The 
boy  gazed  at  her  Avith  adoring  gratitude. 
The  question  about  a  confederate  had 
recalled  the  danger  his  brother  was  in,  and 
he  fixed  his  will  on  the  resolve  to  utter  no 
word  that  would  betray  him. 

But  this  was  a  woeful  plight  for  Andrew, 
and  he  said  with  child-like  grievance  and 
wonderment  to  the  constable  as  they  trudged 
together  across  the  park  under  the  stars — 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  me, 
Mr.  Davis  ?  " 

"  You'll  be  charged." 

"  Will  they  put  me  in  prison  clo'se, 
Mr.  Davis  ?  " 

"  I'd  advise  you  not  to  talk  overmuch, 
Andrew.  I  didn't  ought  to  say  it,  but  I've 
known  your  mother  a  many  years,  likewise 
your  father  when  he  was  alive,  and  respected 
them. " 

They  were  out  on  the  high-road  when 
Andrew  spoke  again. 

"Mr.  Davis,  who  was  that  beautiful  lady  ?" 

"  I've  not  seen  her  before." 

"  She  gave  me  a  drink  of  water — with  her 
own  hand,  Mr.  Davis.  It  w^as  just  like 
champagne." 

"A  liquor  you've  never  tasted,  I'll  vow." 

"  No.  An'  didn't  you  see  her  smile  at  me 
as  you  took  me  away  ?  It  shows  she  don't 
believe  I'm  a  thief,  don't  it,  Mr.  Davis  ?  " 

The  constable  and  his  prisoner  had  to  pass 
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the  widow's  home.  When  it  came  in  sight, 
like  a  darker  shadow  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  night,  Andrew  remembered  that  he  was 
now  the  sole  support  of  his  mother,  and 
he  felt  miserably  anxious  as  to  what  might 
become  of  her  should  they  send  him  to  gaol. 

He  couldn't  tell  on  Jim  ! 

They  reached  the  garden  gate,  and  then 
the  consequences  of  silence  seemed  to  be 
more  than  Andrew  could  bear.  He  stood 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  bowed,  as  though 
some  invisible  burden  were  weighing  .him 
down.  His  whole  frame  was  convulsed  with 
emotion. 

"  Mother  has  always  had  such  a  dread  of 
the  workhouse,  Mr.  Davis." 

"  She's  a  good  woman.  She'll  nofc  be  left 
friendless.     Don't  cry." 

"  I'm  not  cryin',  Mr.  Davis.  I'd  have 
been  a  soldier  if  I  could.  Will  you  let  me 
see  mother,  Mr.  Davis  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  if  it  would  be  wise  for  your 
own  sake." 

"Only  for  a  minute  !  " 

"  I've  warned  you  to  hold  your  tongue. 
Besides,  she'll  be  asleep,  I  dare  say.  Bettei* 
leave  her  to  learn  the  bad  news  after  she's 
had  a  night's  rest." 

"  I  want  to  see  her  before  I'm  locked  up 
in  a  cell,  Mr.  Davis  !  " 

"Well — but  I  shall  have  to  go  in  with 
you." 

"  Don't  speak  loud,"  Andrew  whispered, 
as  they  went  up  through  the  garden,  "  or  she 
might  think  I  was  a  prisoner." 

They  entered  the  living-room.  The  lamp 
was  so  low  that  the  inner  door  could  barely 
be  discerned.  Andrew  stood  gazing  at  it 
with  a  great  yearning  love  in  his  anguished 
eyes. 

"  Is  that  her  room  ? "  the  constable  asked, 
in  a  subdued  voice. 

"Yes.  Will  you  take  off  the  handcuff, 
Mr.  Davis,  while  I  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  You  can  say  it  from  the  door." 

"  But  I  want  to  be  near  her — only  this 
once,  Mr.  Davis.  I'll  never  ask  you  for  no 
favour  again." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Andrew,  but  I  can't." 

"I'll  not  run  away,  Mr.  Davis.  Her 
window's  that  tiny  I  couldn't  get  out 
through  it,  and  you  could  listen  if  I  was 
try  in'  to  escape." 

The  constable  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  take  it  off,  Mr.  Davis  !  "  Andrew 
pleaded.  "  It  would  break  her  heart  to  see 
me  like  this  !  " 

"It's  against  the  rules,  and  the  night's 
dark,  and  you're  fleeter  of  foot  than  I  am." 


A  voice  of  feeble  incoherence  came  from 
the  bedroom. 

"  It's  mother  callin',"  said  Andrew. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you.  I've 
a  plan,  if  it  would  work.  The  room's  but 
small — which  side  is  the  bed  on  ?  " 

"  Her  head's  just  the  other  side  of  this 
wall." 

"We  might  manage  it,  then,  to  deceive 
her  out  of  kindness.  You  go  in,  and  I'll 
hold  on  to  you  and  keep  out  of  sight  behind 
the  door," 

Andrew  very  gently  opened  the  door. 
As  he  stood  just  inside  the  room,  his  arm 
was  stretched  out  at  full  length,  the  wrist 
handcuffed  to  the  constable's.  He  had  no 
other  arm  to  extend  to  his  mother  where  she 
lay  in  bed. 

"What  have  you  been  out  so  late  for, 
Andrew  ? " 

"  It's  not  so  very  late,  mother." 

"  Far  past  your  bed-time.  Has  Jim  come 
home  yet  ? " 

"  He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  mother." 

"  Oh — oh,  they  told  me  the  recruitin'- 
sergeant  was  in  the  village,  but  I  never 
thought  he'd  go,  and  without  sayin'  good-bye 
to  me  !  " 

"  It's  a  brave  thing  he's  done,  mother." 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  everybody'll  say, 
but  I'll  miss  him,  more  than  I'd  have 
missed  you,  Andrew." 

"  He'll  soon  write  to  you,  mother,  and 
come  and  see  you  in  khaki,  and  you'll  be 
that  proud  of  hun  !  So  I'll  say  good-bye  to 
you  for  Jim,  mother — and  myself  the  same, 
while  I'm  at  it — I'm  goin'  into  the  village." 

"  What  for,  Andrew  ?  " 

"Only  just  to  see — I  do  feel  that  queer 
now  Jim's  gone.  Mind  you  go  to  sleep, 
mother,  and  don't  trouble  for  me." 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbows,  straining 
towards  him. 

"  Andrew,  someone  else  is  in  the  house. 
Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  only  your  fancy,  mother." 

"  No,  I'm  sure " 

Davis  stepped  forward  to  the  side  of  his 
prisoner. 

"  You'll  have  to  hear  of  it,  Mrs.  Lacey, 
and,  now  that  you've  got  suspicious,  it  would 
be  a  torment  to  put  you  off." 

He  told  her  in  considerate  tones  of  the  crime 
of  which  her  younger  son  was  charged.  She 
fell  back  on  her  pillow  and  moaned  and  wept. 

"  It  can't  be  true— my  Andrew  never 
would  do  such  a  thing  !  "  she  wailed. 

And  then  the  boy  burst  ont  with  a  great 
and  piteous  cry — 
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"Saj  it  again,  mother — say  you  don't 
believe  Fm  a  thief  !  " 

He  could  not  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  he 
leaned  over  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
his  soul,  and  kissed  her  lips,  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes,  as  if  he  were  devouring  her  with 
despairing  love. 

"  You  11  not  believe  I'm  a  thief,  mother  ! 
Oh,  but  don't  tell  Jim  what's  happened  to 
me  to-night !  Hide  it  from  him  when  he 
sends  you  a  letter  and  you  send  him  one 
back.  Say  I'm  well — it'll  be  true,  mother. 
I'll  keep  up  my  heart  an'  play  the  man 
because  Jim's  a  soldier !  Oh,  don't  ever 
let  him  know  the  King's  uniform's  been 
disgraced  through  me  bein'  took  up  by  the 
police ! " 

It  was  said  in  Hurstfield,  when  Andrew 
came  home  after  serving  his  sentence  of  six 
weeks'  imprisonment,  that  he  had  "  such  a 
funny  look."  This  meant  that  the  villagers 
were  puzzled  by  the  effect  of  prison  upon 
him — his  quiet  happiness,  which  was  neither 
indifference  nor  defiance  ;  his  deeper  modesty, 
which  was  not  like  remorse  and  very  unlike 
loss  of  spirit — and  especially  were  they 
mystified  by  the  peculiar  brightness  in  his 
face.  It  had  seemed  to  them,  on  hearing  of 
his  arrest,  almost  incredible  that  he  could 
have  done  such  a  wicked  deed,  and  now  they 
began  to  w^onder  again.  But  the  facts  were 
all  against  Andrew.  Had  he  not  been 
caught  in  the  act  ?  Had  he  not  bean  silent, 
to  the  very  last,  in  the  dock  ?  His  guilt 
could  not  be  doubted,  and  respectability 
demanded  that  for  a  time  at  least  he 
should  be  shunned. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  very  rigid  ostracism, 
and  Sarah  Minchin,  who  was  the  first  to  try 
to  break  it,  might  have  succeeded  had  she 
not  herself  been  something  of  a  rebel  against 
conventional  laws.  Where  Sarah  failed,  the 
Vicar's  wife  triumphed  instantly  and  com- 
pletely. One  day  she  stopped  and  spoke  to 
Andrew  in  the  village  street.  She  w^as  a 
woman  of  imaginative  insight,  which  is  the 
pearl  of  great  price  in  all  our  dealings  wdth 
sinners  and  saints,  and  Andrew  could  have 
knelt  at  her  feet  and  worshipped  her  because 
she  had  been  so  good  to  his  mother  while  he 
was  away.  She  was  even  more  wonderful  to 
him,  for  this,  than  the  beautiful  lady  who 
had  pitied  him  and  given  him  a  glass  of 
water  at  the  Hall. 
"  Are  you  finding  enough  work,  Andrew  ?  " 
"  No,  ma'am.  Several  people  have 
promised  me  jobs,  but  they've  not  sent  for 
me  yet." 


"  We  must  remedy  that,"  she  said,  with 
her  sweet  smile.  "  Come  and  see  me 
to-morrow."  x\nd  she  amazed  the  furtive 
watchers  from  windows  and  doorways  by 
shaking  hands  with  the  young  outcast. 

Her  influence  was  nobly  dominant,  and 
now  there  were  kindlier  words  and  nods  for 
Andrew,  He  was  given  suitable  work  for 
two  days  a  week  at  the  vicarage,  and  this 
was  the  prelude  to  his  getting  as  much  as  he 
could  do  elsewhere. 

He  had  kept  the  secret  of  his  self-sacrifice. 
Jim  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  in 
prison  ;  nobody  knew  that  he  was  innocent. 
Holding  the  truth  from  his  mother  was 
almost  unbearable  to  the  boy,  and  many  a 
night  he  fell  asleep  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  but  he  could  not  trust  her  to  be 
silent.  She  might  tell  someone,  and  it 
would  get  about,  and  the  shadow  of  shame 
would  fall  on  Jim — Jim  who  was  a  soldier 
now,  soon  to  go  to  the  War  ! 

Jim  had  been  in  camp  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  away,  and  did  not  come  home  till  he 
was  under  orders  for  the  Front.  That  was 
a  great  day  for  Andrew.  He  ran  madly 
along  the  road  to  meet  Jim,  and  his  bright 
eyes  glowed  with  ecstasy  as  he  put  his  arm 
round  his  brother's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  Oh,  you  in  khaki,  Jim,  an'  every  inch  a 
soldier,  'zf  mother  and  everybody'll  not  be 
that  proud  of  you  !  I'll  wager  a  thousand 
pounds  to  a  penny  you'll  win  the  Victoria 
Cross,  Jim,  and  the  King  himself  will  pin  it 
on  your  breast,  an'  they'll  hang  out  flags  an' 
a  brass  band  to  welcome  you  !  " 

"  Garn ! "  said  Jim,  taking  his  arm 
affectionately.  "  You  always  was  a  silly 
kid,  Andrew." 

The  villagers  spared  Jim  all  mention  of 
his  brother's  imprisonment.  It  was  not  till 
the  eve  of  his  going  away,  when  he  was 
alone  with  Andrew  in  the  living-room  of 
the  little  wayside  cottage,  that  he  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  the  vase. 

"  There,  now,  haven't  you  forgot  that  ?  " 
said  Andrew  cheerfully.  t"You  mustn't 
ev.er  bother  about  it  no  more,  Jim.  His 
lordship  has  got  it  back,  an'  your  name's 
never  been  mixed  up  in  it — that's  all  right, 
Jim  ! " 

Next  day  the  villagers  turned  out  to  bid 
the  young  soldier  good-bye  and  good  luck, 
"  And  mind  you  give  the  Germans  whatfor, 
Jim,  my  lad  !  " 

So  it  was  that  one  brother  went  to  honour, 
and  one  to  dishonour.  And  there,  in  the 
strangeness  of  life,  we  leave  them. 


The  all-important  interests  and  problems  of  the  War   inspire   a  number 
of  the  leading  features  of  this  year's 
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which  will,  therefore,  differ  from  previous  issues  of  the  kind  in  many  of 
the  details  of  its  programme.     The 

MANY    COLOURED    PLATES, 

for  instance,  will  be  devoted  to  themes  from  the  War,  either  directly 
concerned  with  the  current  record  of  the  Forces,  or  with  subjects  arising 
out  of  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict  on  the  social  life  and  interests  of 
civilians.  Some  of  these  pages  will  consist  of  pictures  by  well-known  artists, 
finely  reproduced  in  colours.      Prominent  among  these  will  be  works  by 

JOHN  LAVERY,  A.R.A,  A.  CHEVALLIER  TAYLER 

HERBERT  A.  OLIVIER  JAMES  P.  BEADLE 

and  as  full-page  plates  in  a  portrait  gallery  of  Leaders  in  the  War 
will    be    facsimile    reproductions    in    colours    from    recent    portraits    by 

distinguished  painters  of 

EARL  KITCHENER  ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  JELLICOE 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  JOHN  FRENCH  ADMIRAL  SIR  DAVID  BEATTY 
GENERAL  JOFFRE  GENERAL  SIR  HORACE  SMITH  DORRIEN 

LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG 

Another  feature  of  special  importance  will  be  a  large 

DOUBLE-PAGE  PLATE   IN  COLOURS  by  G.  C.   WILMSHURST, 

representing,  with  much  charm  of  sentiment  and   delicacy   of  treatment, 

an   incident    in    the    home    of   a    soldier    in    War-time.     Other    subjects, 

ranging    from    grave    to    gay,    will   take   the    form   of  new   drawings    in 

colours  by  such  modern  masters  of  the  topical  cartoon  as 

LAWSON  WOOD  HARRY  ROUNTREE 

and  other  clever  artists. 
Sundry   of  the   coloured   plates    mentioned   above  appear  as  illustrations 

to  the  themes  of 

IMPORTANT   WAR    ARTICLES 

by  writers  of  special  authority  and  distinction,  the  subjects  of  which  will  be 
further  illustrated  in  black-and-white  from  photographs  and  drawmgs. 
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Amid  this  abundance  of  fact,  however,  the  claims  of  fiction  will  be  far 
from  neglected,  for  it  has  already  been  clearly  established  that,  in  these 
strenuous  War-time  days,  many  people,  from  soldiers  in  the  trenches  to 
anxious  civilians  at  home,  stand  in  real  need  of  some  relief  from  the  long 
mental  and  physical  strain  of  the  War,  and,  like  music  and  various  other 
forms  of  entertainment,  the  art  of  the  novelist  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  good  work  of  supplying  much-needed  rest  and  recreation. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  w^ealth   of 

NEW    STORIES    BY    FAMOUS    NOVELISTS, 

the  wide  range  and  varied  qualities  of  which  may  best  be  indicated  by  the 
announcement  that  in  this  one  number  so  important  will  be  the  programme 
of   new    work    by    favourite  authors  that  it  will  include    contributions  by 

HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 
GERTRUDE  PAGE  E.  F.  BENSON 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS  S.  MACNAUGHTAN 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN  MARJORIE  BOWEN 
HAROLD  BINDLOSS  FRED  M.  WHITE 

BARRY  PAIN  KEBLE  HOWARD 

CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
and  other  writers  almost  equally  well  known. 

All    of   the    stories    in    this    notable    list,    long    and    short    alike,    will    be~ 
complete  in  the  one  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  instalment 

of  a  new  series  by 

HALLIWELL    SUTCLIFFE, 

entitled  ''  The  Gay  Hazard/'  in  which  that  distinguished  author  returns  to 
the  manner  and  date  of  his  most  successful  romance,  "  The  Open  Road," 
after  his  interesting  books  from  other  periods  of  history.  This  new 
romance  will  be  illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram,  whose  delicate  art  has  in 
the  past  been  most  happily  associated  with  the  author's  work. 

Among  the  well-known  artists  responsible  for  the  illustrating  of  the  other 

stories  will  be  found 

G.  C.  WILMSHURST      DUDLEY  HARDY  M.  GREIFFENHAGEN 

BALLIOL  SALMON         CHARLES  CROMBIE         WARWICK  REYNOLDS 
CYRUS  CUNEO  A.  WALLIS  MILLS  CHARLES  PEARS 

Many  other  features    combine    to    make    this    fine    volume    of   important 
letterpress  and  distinguished  illustration 

THE    IDEAL    CHRISTMAS    NUMBER 

for  posting  to  men  with  the  Forces,  or  returned  from  the  Front,  as  well 

as  for  those  at  home  who  need  the  valuable  recreation   afforded   by  the 

best  work  in  contemporary  literature  and  art. 
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THE    DAY. 

By  Madeline  Oi/ler, 

The  day  began  badly  with  the  postman.  It 
often  was  the  postman  when  things  started 
wrong.  It  seems  to  be  no  good  deciding  that 
you  will  pretend  not  to  notice,  and  won't  bark 
when  you  hear  the  double  knock,  if  the  postman 
clangs  the  gate  as  loudly  as  he  knows  how 
stamps  up  the  drive,  and  actually  flaunts  his 
abominable  mail-bag  in  your  face. 

No  dog,  however  full  of  good  intentions,  can 


things  had  been  different.  This  going  away 
had  been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning,  as 
Jerry  knew  it  would  be.  The  Deputy  Head  had 
never  been  the  same  since. 

She  had  developed  strange  habits — habits 
which  Jerry  was  certain  the  Head  of  the  House 
would  not  have  allowed  for  an  instant  had  he 
been  a   home. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  frequently  got  out 
her  handkerchief  and  made  queer,  snufHing 
noises,  which  showed  plainly  she  was  not 
happy ;    and   Jerry,   however   comfortable    he 


8UBSTITUTKD    SKllVICE. 

*' Women  are  now  taking  the  place  of  men  in  all  departments  in  our  stores  and  shops."— D(i%  Paper. 
Custom  kr:   I  want  a  piece  of  cheese,  please. 
^  Assistant   (lately  transferred  from  another  department) :   Yes,  madam.     Would   you  like  it— er- 
plain  or  shot? 


stand  it ;  and  so  Jerry  found,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  not  the  postman  who  got  the  cuffing. 

True,  the  hand  of  the  Deputy  Head  of  the 
House  was  not  heavy,  and  the  chastisement  was 
almost  more  of  a  caress  than  a  punishment, 
but  the  injustice  of  the  thing  hurt,  and  Jerry's 
mind  was  a  more  sensitive  possession  than  his 
sleek,  comfortable-looking  body.  This  caused 
him  to  preserve  an  injured  dignity  throughout 
breakfast,  and  even  made  him  refuse  a  second 
saucer  of  tea,  which  had  in  the  middle  of  it  a 
most  delectable  lump  of  sugar,  which  wasted 
itself  away  before  his  mournful  eyes. 

Ever  since  the  Head  of  the  Jlouse  went  away 
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might  happen  to  be  at  the  time,  had  perforce 
to  drag  himself  up  to  comfort  her  by  pushing 
his  sympathetic  old  face  into  hers. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  walks.  In 
times  gone  by,  walks  were  things  worth  living 
for  alone. 

Walks  meant  miles  and  miles  of  springy, 
downland  country,  hedges  bristling  with 
surprises,  rabbits,  birds,  interests  of  all  kinds. 
Jerry  loved  nothing  so  much  as  a  real  tramp 
with  the  Head  of  the  House,  when  he  could 
follow  his  natural  impulses  and  pursuits — 
dashing  frenziedly  from  bush  to  bush, 
burrowing  in   ditches,   and   bye^thing   noisily 
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down  rabbit-holes,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the 
nervous  little  inhabitants. 

But  those  days  were  past  and  done  with.  A 
walk  now  meant  that  the  Deputy  Head  put  on 
clothes  marked  with  Bed  Crosses.  How  Jerry 
hated  those  nasty  little  Red  Crosses  I  And 
then  he  had  to  take  her  to  a  place  called  "  The 
Hospital,"  and  there  either  dawdle  about  and 
wait  a  long  time  for  her,  or  come  back  alone. 

Just  at  first  he  had  been  interested.  There 
were  so  many  soldiers  there  wearing  the  same 
sort  of  clothes  that  the  Head  of  the  House  went 
away  in,  there  seemed  quite  a  chance  that  he 
might  be  discovered  among  them  one  day. 
But  time  went  on,  and  Jerry  at  last  lost  hope, 
got  very  much  bored  by  the  attentions  of  the 
soldiers,  and  used  to  stroll  off  home  and  laze  in 
the  garden. 

The  day,  having  begun  badly,  went  on  badly. 

It  was,  of  course,  entirely  the  kitten's  fault. 
She  came  dancing  round  a  corner,  and  Jerry, 
from  utter  boredom,  condescended  to  play  with 
her  by  gently  pinning  her  down  with  one  soft, 
padded  paw.  Whereupon  the  kitten  swore  and 
spit,  using  the  most  atrocious  language,  which 
was  heard  by  the  Deputy  Head,  who  snatched 
away  the  kitten,  cuffed  Jerry,  and  told  him  he 
was  a  Hun  for  ill-treating  someone  smaller  than 
himself.  Thus,  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
the  wrong  person  got  the  punishment.  Jerry 
thereupon    withdrew   himself    to    a    secluded 


Tommy  (fighting  his  battles  over  again) :  Crash  ! 
Bang  !  !  The  shells  fell  like  hail !  Great  Scott !  I 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come  ! 

Nervous  Friend  :  A-and  had  it  ? 


MORE    ECONO^IY. 

Joan  :  How  do  you  like  the  new  respirator  just  out  ? 
Julie  :  Oh,  I  think  it's  extravagant  getting  a  new 
one.     I'm  making  my  old  one  do. 

corner  of  the  garden,  and  reflected  rather 
bitterly  on  the  inconsistency  of  people  who 
call  you  a  Hun  for  playing  quite  gently  with  a 
kitten  who  is  well  armed  with  sharp  spikes  for 
her  own  proteo.tion,  but  never  correct  you 
for  actually  hilling  a  fly,  which  isn't  a  quarter  the 
size  of  a  kitten,  and  is  apparently  defenceless 
when  attacked. 

When  evening  came,  things  became  bearable. 
The  kitten  was  banished  to  bed,  and,  dinner 
being  over,  Jerry  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  at  the  Deputy  Head's  feet  as  she  sat 
reading.  He  was  just  dozing  off,  when  suddenly 
came  a  slight,  distant  noise.  In  an  instant  he 
was  on  his  feet,  ears  pricked,  eyes  eager. 
"  What  is  it,  Jerry  ?  Lie  down  I  "  came  the 
Deputy  Head's  voice  lazily  from  the  depths  of 
her  chair,  but  Jerry  did  not  heed,  did  not  hear, 
in  fact. 

He  was  listening  to  something  else — to  some 
sound  outside.  The  next  second  he  was  out 
of  the  room,  across  the  hall,  and  throwing 
himself  against  the  front  door  with  the  queer, 
whimperijig  whine  he  reserved  to  welcome  only 
one  person  in  the  world,  the  Head  of  the  House. 
Finding  the  door  was  shut,  he  did  not  wait, 
but  was  back  through  the  drawing-room  like  a 
whirlwind,  out  of  the  French  window,  round 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  next  moment 
a  curly,  faithful,  breathless  brown  body,  full 
of  love  and  joy,  had  hurled  himself  into  the 
arms  of  someone  in  khaki  coming  up  the  steps, 
someone  whose  dearly-loved  face  he  was  nearly 
smothering  with  hot,  excited  kisses. 

This  was  indeed  a  Day  I 


"  Look  at  that  new  fellow  there ! 
His  puttees  are  a  disgrace ! " 


*•'  Let  me  Bhow  you.    I'll  take  mine  off, 
so  that  you  can  see  the  proper  way." 


What  you  are  doing.* 
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FASHIONS. 

Oh,  she  loved  her  love  in  his  blue  serge  suit 
And  his  **three-and-six"  straw  hat; 

While  she  hobbled  around  in  her  slit  tight  skirt- 
She  couldn't  sit  down  in  that ! 

But,  oh,  dear  me,  how  the  fashions  change! 
Her  skirt  takes  three  yards  more, 

For  she  found  she  must  walk  a  khaki  walk 
When  •♦Willie"  went  to  war  I 


was  shouting  out  his  arguments,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  tired  and  sleepy  judge,  who 
said  to  him — ■ 

*'  Sit  down — that'll  do.  I  do  not  want  to 
hear  any  more." 

He  then  adjusted  his  spectacles,  looked  wise, 
and  said  in  the  proper  judicial  tone — 

'^  Prisoner,  stand  up.  According  to  the  law, 
which  I  am  administering,  and  according  to  the 
evidence,  of  which  there  is  none,  I  find  you 


WAR    WOKKEUS. 

German  poet  working  himself  up  for  a  Hymn  of  Hate. 


Now  she  loves  her  love  in  flowing  skirts, 

And  he  in  his  khaki  smart ; 
While  little  god  Cupid  winks  his  eye 

And  shoots  another  dart. 
For,  oh,  dear  me,  how  the  fashions  change  1 

Her  six-inch  stride's  no  more; 
For  she  wanted  to  walk  by  her  warrior's  side 

When  "Willie"  went  to  war! 

Charles  l*latt. 


guilty,  and  fine  you  forty  shillings.  If  you  are 
guilty,  then  it  is  a  very  light  sentence,  and  you 
may  consider  yourself  lucky  to  get  off  so  easily  ; 
and  if  you're  not  guilty,  it  will  be  a  good  lesson 
to  you,  and  be  a  warning  against  your  doing 
the  same  thing  again." 


A  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  a  Wild  West 
community,  whose  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
very  small,  was  hearing  a  case  for  assault 
and  battery.     The   counsel    for   the  defeno^ 


A  POOR  fellow  from  Ireland,  being  examined  as 
a  witness,  was  questioned  by  counsel  as  to  his 
occupation.  He  replied  thus :  **  Faith,  sir, 
when  times  was  good,  plase,  yer  honour,  I  was 
a  farmer,  but  now  that  I've  nothing  to  do  I 
^m  a-  labourer  " 
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Bom  1820 

— Still  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker  (showing  his  passport):  **Yoii  recognise  me, 

then  ? " 
Officer  :    **  Mais,  oui !     Monsieur   has   only   ze   need   to   show 

himself  and  say,    '  Still  going  strong,'   and   voila  ! 

he  go  anywhere." 

JOHN    WALKER   &    SONS,    Ltd.,    Scotch    Whisky    Distillers,    KILMARNOCK. 
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The  Sunday-school  teacher  was  talking  to 
her  pupils  on  patience.  She  explained  her 
topic  carefully,  and,  as  an  aid  to  understanding, 
she  gave  each  pupil  a  card  bearing  the  picture 
of  a  boy  fishing. 

"  Even  pleasure,"  she  said,  *'  requires  the 
exercise  of  patience.  See  the  boy  fishing ;  he 
must  sit  and  wait  and  wait.  He  must  be 
patient." 

Having  treated  the  subject  very  fully,  she 
began  with  the  simplest,  most  practical 
question — ■ 

**  And  now  can  any  little  boy  tell  me  what 
we  need  most  when  we  go  fishing  ?  " 

The  answer  was  quickly  shouted  with  one 
voice:  "Baitl" 


and  then  continued  to  record  incidents  of  the 
day.  At  his  mother's  suggestion  he  took  it  to 
his  teacher  for  approval. 

She  criticised  his  first  phrase.  *'  Don't  say 
*Got  up,'  William,"  she  said.  *' The  sun 
doesn't  get  up ;  it  rises." 

Upon  retiring  that  night  William  remembered 
his  teacher's  instructions,  and  wrote  with  much 
care  in  his  diary :  **  Set  at  nine." 


"Now,  Thomas,"  said  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  severely,  *'  how  many  times  must  I 
tell  you  not  to  snap  your  fingers  ?     Put  your 


iJu^ONf^BAlNtN  C 


Vl':/  ^ 


PRECAUTION. 


School  Attendance  Officer  :  Here,   what  does  this  mean  ?    Why  aren't  you  at  school  this 
morning  ? 

The  Fisherman  :   P-pIease  I'm  stoppin'  at  *ome  'cos  I  got  a  bad  cold  I 


"  Oi  WANT  yez  t'  take  that  big  hoigh  lamp 
yez  sold  me  back  agin,"  said  Mr.  Mulcahey, 
entering  the  store  in  high  dudgeon. 

*'  Why,  what's  wrong  with  it  ?  "  inquired  the 
astonished  merchant. 

'*  Yez  said  it  was  a  piano  lamp,"  roared 
Mr.  Mulcahey,  '^  and  divii  a  chune  hov  Oi  been 
able  t'  git  out  of  it !  " 


Young  William  received  a  new  diary  for  a 
birthday  present,  and  was  encouraged  by  his 
mother  to  set  down  each  day's  doings. 

The  first  day  he  wrote,  "  Got  up  at  seven," 


hand  down,  and  presently  I'll  hear  what  you 
want  to  say." 

Five  minutes  later  she  said :  "  Now,  then, 
Thomas,  what  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  ?  " 

**  There  was  a  man  in  the  porch  a  while  ago," 
said  Thomas  serenely,  "  and  he  went  out  with 
your  new  silk  umbrella." 


"  My  dear,"  said  the  father,  "  that  nice  young 
man  Bawlings  stays  until  a  very  late  hour. 
Has  not  your  mother  said  something  to  you 
about  this  habit  of  his  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  the  daughter  sweetly  J 
**  mother  says  men  haven't  altered  a  bit." 
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CHILDS'  or  ROYAL  CASTLE. 

Small  Light 

To  burn  in  a  saucer  containing 
water. 


CLARKE'S  PYRAMIDS. 

Large  Light, 

Fire-proof  plaster  base,  no  water 
required. 


SOLD     EVERYWHERE. 
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Father  was  on  the  warpath  when  he  came 
across  Willie  in  an  odd  corner  of  the  garden. 
"  Willie,"  he  demanded,  *'  have  you  eaten  any 
of  those  pears  I  left  in  the  cupboard  ?  " 

♦*  Dad,"  replied  Willie,  "  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 
I  have  not  touched  one." 

W^illiam  senior  eyed  William  junior 
wrathfully.  "  Then  how  is  it,"  asked  the 
parent,  "that  I 
found  these  three 
cores  in  your  bed- 
room, and  there  is 
only  one  pear  in 
the  cupboard  ?  " 

"  Father,"  said 
Willie,  calculating 
the  distance  to  the 
gate,  "  that's  the 
one  I  didn't  touch." 


and  attend  service  on  the  Sunday  in  some 
country  church,  taking  his  seat  among  the 
congregation. 

The  vicar  of  a  small  country  parish  was 
surprised,  just  before  service,  to  see  his  bishop 
seated  in  the  church.  He  went  up  to  him  and 
said — 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  not  be  too  critical 


A  DOCTOR,  being 
summoned  to  a 
vestry  to  reprimand 
the  sexton  for 
drunkenness,  dwelt 
so  long  on  the 
man's  misconduct 
that  the  latter 
indignantly  ex- 
claimed :  "  Sir,  I 
was  in  hopas  that 
you  would  have 
treated  my  failings 
with  more  gentle- 
ness, and  that  you 
would  have  been 
the  last  man 
to  have  appeared 
against  me,  as  I 
have  covered  so 
many  blunders  of 
yours." 


Johnny  had  been 
forbidden  to  try  his 
new  skates,  because 
his  parents  thought 
the  ice  was  not  safe. 
Consequently  ,when 
he  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  dripping 
wet,  th§re  was 
trouble  brewing. 

*'  Don't  lick  me, 
ma,"  said  the 
offender,  "  because 
I've  just  saved 
three  men  and  two  women  from  drowning." 

"  How  ?  "  demanded  his  mother. 

"  Why,"  explained  Johnny,  *' they  were  just 
going  on  the  ice  when  I  broke  through." 


LEGERDEMAIN. 


ToM.MY  (to  soldier's  better  half)  :  Don't  you  go  for  no  ale,  mum.     There's  a  copper 
round  the  corner  awaitin'  ter  put  yer  in  the  jug  ! 


about  the  sermon.  I  always  preach  without 
manuscript.  When  I  was  ordained,  I  took  a 
vow  that  I  would  always  preach  extempore." 

After  the  service  was  over,  the  vicar  sat  in  his 
vestry,  hoping  the  bishop  would  come  in  and 
say  some  words  of  praise  about  his  sermon. 
Presently  the  bishop  put  in  his  head  at  the 
vestry  door  and  said — 

"  I  absolve  you  from  your  vow." 


When  Bishop  Temple  was  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
he  often  w^ould  take  a  long  walk  in  the  country 
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...      6d.,  lOd.,  and  1/6 


Perfumed  White. 

No.  I  (bottle  in  carton)        ..._       1/* 
No.  2  size,  handsome  bottle  in  car- 
ton, with  glass  stoppers   ...   1/6 
White  and  Quinine  Pomade  ...    •/• 

Pomade. 

P1ue    SenT,    3d.   and   6d.    bottles. 
No.    1    size, 

liottle,       in 

carton,  6d. 
No.    2   siz  , 

bottle,       in 

carton,  lOd. 


rffio*  ohtainanh  locnUv  any  article  of  the  value  of  1/-  and  upwards  w?// ^^  sent 
Post  Free  to  anv  addres<!  in  the  United  fCin^dmn  nt>on  receiM  of  Postal  Order  or 
stamps.  Descriptive  Booklet,  vith  complete  li<^^  of  "'VASELINE"  preparations, 
and  containing  many  household  hints,  post  free. 


JtnVlCE     ^^''    "^''"^    °"^"   safety  anrl   P'^tisf action,    always    l^uy 
*  "Va!»e]ine"  in  Chesebrough  Co.' s  rwn  original  bottles. 


CHESEBROUCH  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons'd),  42,  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON. 
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Brush  that  realty  brushes 


made  of  bristles  of  such  high  grade  that  it 
would  cost  three  times  its  price  except  for 
the  ingenious  patented  construction  which 
makes   each    bristle    do    the  work   of  three. 

During  the  lasl  1 5  years  the  price  of  bristle  has  advanced  so  enormousiy 
that  every  form  of  inferior  substitute  has  been  employed,  and  brush  value 
has  steadily  deteriorated.  The  Mason  Pearson  Brush  is  a  reversion  to 
the  quality  of  1 5  years  ago  (many  brushes  of  v^hich  date  are  still  in  daily 
use).  Such  quality,  at  the  price,  is  only  rendered  possible  by  clustering 
the  bristles  in  a  resilient  rubber  cushion  in  such  a  way  that  a  minimum 
number  dp  a  maximum  amount  of  work.  The  stoutest  bristle  of  each 
cluster  projects  and  forms  a  massaging  bristle  which  stimulates  ihe  skia 
action  of  the  scalp,  while  the  surrounding  bristles  sweep  and  cleanse  the  hair. 


]VfASON  p 

JL     X ^London     X  - 


EARS  ON 

Fn^lanrl 


Beware  of  wire,  whalebone,  and  dangerous  bristle  substitutes,  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  name  Mason  Pearson  on  the  brush,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
finest  wild  boar  bristles  obtainable. 

The  Mason  Pearson  Brush  is  sold  in  carJon  boxes,  as  illustrated  below,  and  can  be 
obtained  of  all  high-class  chemists,  stores,  and  hairdressers. 


Made  in  two  grades. 
STANDARD, 
Price 


7/6-1-10/6 


If  anij  difflcully  in  obtaining,  write  to  the 


MASON  PEARSON  SELLING  AGENCY,  Ltd. 

61,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Facing  Second  Cover. ^ 
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mi  Impaired  Digestion 

The  natural  cure  is  special  attention  to  diet,  thereby  allowing 
the  organs  to  recuperate.  The  "Allenburys"  Diet  nourishes 
and  invigorates  the  system,  and  is  the  ideal  food  for 
dyspeptics,   invalids   and    those   with    impaired    digestion. 


MADE   IN  A  MINUTE— SIMPLY  ADD  BOILING  WATER. 


ALLEN    &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  London. 


Mpmmim 


M 


or  Chemists 

1/6  and  3/- 
per  Tin 


Large  Sample 
sent  for 
3  penny 
Stamps 


NOSES    &    EARS 

NOSES.— The  only  patent  Nose  Ulacljiues  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.  Can  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES. —My  long-established   medi- 
cally-approved Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.     3/9  post  free.    Foreign  1/6  extra. 
UGLY     BARS.— The   Rubber  Ear  Caps  in- 
vented by  Lees  Hay  remedy  ugly,  outstanding 
ears.  Hun^redsofsuycessful  cases,  7/6postfree. 
Foreign  1^6  extra,     d.  lEES  RAY, 
TO   E  CENTRA  I.  CHAMBERS,    LIVERPOOL 


Oal-ine 

Soap  and  water  remove  only  the  surface  dirt. 
OAtINE  removes  all  the  dirt  and  oily  secretions 
by  cleansing:  the  pores  of  the  skin  thoroughly. 

A   FREE   SAMPLE 

of  Oatine  Ckkam  will  be  sent  on  application,  or  for  3d.  in  stamps 
a  box  containing  five  of  the  Oatine  Preparations. 

The  Oatine  Co.,  134,  Oatine  Bulldiiigs,  Boro',  London,  S.E. 


Trade 
Mark. 


Bstab, 
1847. 


To  those  suffering  from  BOILS,  ABSCESSES,  PILES, 
FISTULA,  Fatty  or  Cystic  TUMOURS,  POISONED 
WOUNDS,  or  SKIN  DISEASES,  there  is  Nature's 
remedy  in 

BURGESS' 
LION    OINTMENT 

It  brings  all  the  morbid  matter  to  the  surface,  and 
heals  from  underneath— not  closing  up  to  break  out 
again.  For  that  reason  it  is  THE  remedy  for 
VARICOSE  ULCERS.  Of  all  chemists,  from  9d, 
\s.  3rf,,  <&c.    Advice  gratis  on  describing  case  to 

E.  BURGESS,  59,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London. 
Send  Id.  stamp  for  sample.      Colonies,  Id. 


MADAME   SARAH    BERNHARDT 

"  Uses  PROCTOR'S  Pinelyptus  Pastilles   witli  great  success  for 
Clicst,  Throat,  and  Voice,  and  recommends  her  friends  to  use  them." 


pr«i.VPTUS 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). 

CHEST,       ^^     ASTHMA, 
THROAT,     ^^P      CATARRH, 
VOICE.        ^p     COUGH. 

A  BOON  TO  SINGERS,  CLERGYMEN,  TEACHERS,  &c. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  only  in  boxes,  1/li  and  2/9. 
Insist  on  having  "  Pinklvftub.  "      Becommeuded  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 


PHOTOS  FOR 

ARTISTS  FROM  LIFE 

CLASSICAL 

UNDRAPED   STUDIES 

ill    ■—    J— iji     ("'^^^^  human  figure) 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^HH   from  Beautiful  Models. 

I'^'-^'f i  'SHhk 

»{B~?^»H    Send  for  sample  packet 

'-Bi^^H^ 

^wK,'*^H    of   Cabinet    prints   as 

''in^^H 

i^^o."^B    ^^"^^-    P'"'^^   ^''"  '^^^ 

H^^I^H    packet.    These  are  real 

;~  ';.^hl4HH^^^| 

^Haio^U    Dhotoerraohs  troni  lite. 

I^^Hj^n    II  n  t        renroductions. 

15^  'Jr   '^       >'l 

^^^■^H    Invaluable    to    tieure 

ym  ■*  m 

■^■FIH    painters  and  sculptors. 

|^H||;  JIh   To  be  obtained  only  from 

pFx  k^ml^0i^r''s^m 

■Hx^Ih    E.  a.  LYNDON  &  CO.. 

■r  ^^F'^^^^m 

IHP^h|       Mne  Art  PubUshert, 

1^B^~-  "^m    296,   Shirley    Road, 

^S"        "m          Southampton. 

^^&^  *  -'1.^        1  :^  M%i^    -^i    Patronised  by  well-known  i 
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COMFORTS    for    the 
SICK  and  WOUNDED 

The  "BURLINGTON." 

AN    IDEAL    EASY 

CHAIR   THAT   CAN 

BE   INSTANTLY 
CHANGED    INTO   A 
SEMI   OR 

FULL 
LENGTH 
COUCH. 


Rest  is  adjustable  to 
slides  under  the  seat. 


various  inclinations,    and    can    be    used    as   a    footstool. 


Simply  press 
a  button  and  the 
l)ack  declines  or 
automatically 
rises  to  any  posi- 
lion.  Release 
the  button  and 
the  back  is 
locked.  The 
sides  open  out- 
wards, aftbrding 
easy  access  and 
exit.  The  Leg 
When  not  in  use  it 


The  Front  Table,  Reading  Desk,  and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and  removable.    M 


CATALOGUE  C5  OF  ADJUSTABLE    CHAIRS   IN  VARIOUS   DESIGNS  FREE.  ( 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  | 

IllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllillllllllllillllllllllilllllllllllillO 


TRAINING 
THE  TRUE 


OF    NATIONAL    IMPORTANOE, 

SUPER-MAN 

The  first  and  the  only  fundamental  scientific  course  which  trains  and  re-moulds  the  entire 
man.  The  life-work  of  amazing  genius  and  untold  labour;  adds  lo  years  to  your  life. 
Give  up  drug  taking,  superficial  tinkering,  and  patchi!ng-up.  Learn  to  think,  do,  and  live 
rightly.  Do  a  little  work  for  your  own  immense  benefit  in  tl^ese  serious  times.  The 
practical  part  of  our  Triple  Course  is  simplicity  itself,  and  takes  under  25  minutes'  daily 
attention  for  7  to  10  months.     Lessons  oral  and  by  correspondence.     Write  us  to-day. 

H"  you  have  been  disappointed  elsewliere,  and  want  thoroughness 
and    certainty,    come    to    us.      Our    course    is    your   only   chance. 

Our  Threefold  Course—"  CONTROL   OF   BODY,   NERVES,   AND   MIND," 

"The    most    valuable    discovery    yet    made    by    humanity,"    embodies    our    new   unique   sciences 

"  Psychoprophylaxis  "  and   "  Kinaesthesiagogy."     It  guarantees: 
BODY.     ^^^  °"^^  means  in  existence  .ensuring  physiological  cleanness  and  absolute  Blood 
—1..—- .1..     Purity  ;  cures  ALL  bodily  ailments,  except  a  few  specified  diseases. 

NERVES.  For  the  first  time  in  (he  history  of  man  the  Nerves  are  reached  direct  and 
_^_^_  specifically  trained  and  treated.  ALL  nerve  troubles  from  Neurasthenia  to 
Stammering  are  cured  absolutely.     All  bad  habits  mastered.     Your  Nerve-force  trebled. 

IVIINDa  ^^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^"''  co^^'se  supersedes  and  outclasses  all  other  mental  courses.  From 
-.—_  Memory  and  Will  to  imagination  and  enterprise  ALL  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  built 
up,  systematically  trained,  and  developed  to  a  superlative  degree.  Spiritually  our  training  means  the 
actualising  of  the  almost  limitless  potentialities  of  your  being. 

We  can  make  you  FIT  beyond  anything  yoii  ever  hoped.  You  will  realise  that  the  HEALTH  we  give  you  is 
something  much  more  definite  than  mere  fitness.     Write  us  now  and  see  what  bur  students  say. 

Tell  us  your  trouble,  whatever  it  is.     Our  scientists  will  write  you  their  preliminary  advice  free  of  charge. 

Body,  nerves,  and  mind  act  and  le-act  on  one  another.  Hence  the  seemingly  miraculous  results  of  our  TRIPLE 
system.  The  true  "joy  of  living,"  the  advantages  of  a  superman,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  superiority,  but  also 
in  a  far  nobler  sense — that  is  what  we  promise  and  undertake  to  give  you. 

Oiir  valuable  illustrated  explanatory  books  are  sent  free  to  all  who  read  them  carefully  and  write  us  their  opinion 
within  14  days.     Failing  this  their  price  is  claimed.     Write  for  books  to-day  to 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CONTROL,   20,  SIDNEY  AVENUE,   BOWES   PARK,   LONDON,    N. 
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MRS  BEETON'S 


COOKERY 
BOOKS 


*i 


WE  BEST  COOKERY  BOOKS  IN  WE  WORLD," 


The  Westminster  Cazette.-^^'A^ 
comforters  to  all  who  are  responsible 
Cookery  Books  are  still  unrivalled." 


companions  to  puzzled  young  housekeepers,  and  as  advisers  and 
for  the  smooth  working  of  the  domestic  wheels,  Mrs.  Beelon*s 

MRS.    BEETON'S    BOOK    OF 

HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT 

Half -leather,  7s.  6d.  net;    Half -Calf  or  Half -Morocco,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Full  or  Tree  Calf,  18s.  net. 
This  work  has  been  re-coniposed  throughout  and  thoroughly  revised, 
enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  contains  over  2,000  pages  of 
letterpress,  besides  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  many  coloured 
plates.  Twice  the  size  of  the  old  edition,  it  forms  a  complete  guide 
to  Cookery  in  all  its  branches,  including  Daily  Duties,  Hostess  and 
Guest,  Menus  and  Menu  Making,  Sick  Nursing,  Mistress  and 
Servant,  Marketing  and  Accounts,  Trussing  and  Carving,  Care  of 
Children,  The  Home  Doctor,  The  Home  Lawyer. 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

FAMILY    COOKERY 

Large  Crown  8uo.,  strongly  bound,  Half-leather,  5s.  net. 
Embracing  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Cookery,  and  a  Comprehensive 
and  Practical  Guide  to  Domestic  Management.     Comprising  about 
850  pages  of  Letterpress  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  niany 
coloured  plates. 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

EVERY-DAY    COOKERY 

Large  Crown  Sua.,  Cloth  Gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Containing  750   pages,    including   instructions    for   all   and   every 
kind  of  Cookery,  &c.,    vvith  numerous  coloured  plates  and  other 
illustrations. 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

ALL    ABOUT    COOKERY 

Large  Crown  Suo.,  Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.net. 
In  Dictionary  form,  containing  2,500  Practical  Recipes,  576  pages. 
With  numerous  coloured  plates  and  other  illustrations. 

MRS.    BEETON'S 

SHILLING    COOKERY 

Crown  8uo.,  Cloth,  Is.  net. 
Containing  upwards  of  1,000  Recipes,  nearly  200  fine  illustrations, 
and  six  coloured  plates. 


WARD,    LOCK   &   CO.,    LIMITED,    LONDON,    E.G. 


AskYout?  Books ellei?/roi?iliese  Editions 
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The  "RETFORD"  Suite 

comprising  Settee,  one  adjustable  drop  end,  Pair  of  Divan  Easy 
Chairs,  Four  Small  Chairs,  frames  polished  dark  mahogany- 
colour  or  Chippendale.  Choice  of  two  styles  of  small  chairs — 
either  A  or  B  Pattern.  Covering,  Moquette  or  Tapestry, 
patterns  submitted  for  customets'  own  selection.  The  whole 
Suite  soundly  upholstered,  tha  Settee  and  Easy  Chairs  being 
the  acme  of  comfort. 

D    •__     X?  "1  £Z,    •    1  r7    •    A     t^^^  complete  Suite. 

r  lice     ^  ±\3    •     X#      .^3     Discount  for  Cash. 

Easv  Payment  Terms  :  £1  1«.  down  ;  then  10/6  per  month. 

All  Goods  are  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  any 

Railway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Orders  specially  dealt  with. 

O'DiyC'       A    Valuable    Guide   to  complete   Furnishing-. 

■T  Xl.£iXZi«     Whether  you  are  immediately  furnishing:  or  not  it  will 

repay  perusal.     Write  for  it  to-day.     It  COStS  you   nothing   and 

larill  save  you  pounds. 

Orders  by  Post  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

ni  ORF  Furnishing  Co. 

LIVERPOOL— Pembroke   Place. 


;:w.i\--wi:. 


<f 


JOHN  BOND'S^^ 
'CRYSTAL  PALACr 
MARKING  INK 

Marks  cleanly   and   nevei    runs. 

Sold  at  all   Stationers,  Chemists 
and  Stores,  6c1.  &   i/-. 

For  use  with  or  without  heating 
(whichever  kind  is  preferred). 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLDS. 


%mmm^^^mm 


From  day  to  day, 
Without  respite* 

Their  debt  they  pay, 
Help'd  by  Fluxite. 

For  manufacturing  Munitions  of 


War 


which   causes  irritation  of  the 

vocal   organs,   hoarseness   and 

fits  of  coughing, 

IEVANSVkf«»brl 

Pleasant  and  efRcac*ious,  and  which  at  once 

allay  irritation. 

Of  all  Chemists,  in  1-  Boxes. 

Sole  Manufactfwrers : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 


FLUXITE 


is  used  extensively.     In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  all 

kinds  of  Soldering  Work,   Fluxite  is  known  as  the  paste 

flux  that 

SIVLIFIESSOLDEmilli 

BOTH    Amateurs  and  Mechanics  WILL  have  FluxUe. 
Of  all  Ironmongers,  &c.,  in  Bd.,  1/-,  and  2/-  tins. 


contams  a 


The  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING  SET 

special  "small-space"  Soldering  Iron,  a  Pocket  Blow-lamp, 

Fluxite,  Solder,  &c. 
Price  4/6.     Sample  Set  post  paid  United  Kingdom,  4/10 

Auto-Controller  Co.,  201,  Vienna  Rd.,  Bermondsey.England. 
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TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME 


No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanli- 
ness as  the  combined  HOT-AIR  and  VAPOUR  BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of — life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  bod>r,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colitis,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 
Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable 
featureand  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as — 

Absolutely  Safe  Outside  Heater ;  Heat  Regulator ;  Exit  is 

easy  and  immediate— no  assistant  required. 

Prices  from  35/-    Write  for  "  BATH  BOOK  "  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  ^^^'?o^7D5r^.^'- 


MONTHLY   BARGAIN 
LISToF  HIGH-GRADE 

SECOND-HAND     ■■fllMpB 

FURNITURE  FREE 


£50,000 

WORTH  OF  STOCK 

For  Cash  or  on  Easy  Terms, 

GOOD  AS  NEW-YET  HALF  COST 


w!| 


Double  Wear  of 
Cheap  Newr  Goods. 

250,000  sq.  ft.  of  Show- 
room Floor-space. 

Critics  of   Furniture  are 
amazed  at  the  apparently 

d  unlimited  choice. 

ELKS 

AND   SONS, 

Established  over  50  years, 

263,  265,  267,  269,  271,  273,  276, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,   LONDON,   N. 

DEPOSITORIES-2  to  16,  EDEN  GROVE  (Amo.) 


For  Clean  Sweeping  without  dust,  use  the 

Bissell 

Carpet  Sweeper 

,    Sold  evf^rywhere    Price  from  10/6 


Your    Choice 

If  you  love  delicate  scents  you 
shoiild  always  choose  Zenobia 

Perfumes.     Their  reputation  has  been  made  by 

the  most  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature. 

Zenobia  Sweet  Pea  Blossom 

In   (his   perfume   the    subtle   fragrance   of   this 

charming    flower  is    reproduced    to    perfection. 

Another  special  favourite  is 

Zenobia  Nifiht  Scented  Stock 

Prices  (of  each  kind)  2/9.  3/11,  5/6,  and  1 1/6 

Also  Zenobia  Lily  of  the  Valley 
Prices— 2/3,  3/11,  6/9,  and   11/6  per  bottle. 

ENOBI 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stores. 
Zenobia  British  Eau  de  Cologne 

Unequalled    in    fragrance   and   lasting   quality. 

Prices  1/3,  2/6,  and  5/-  per  bottle. 

ZENOBIA  Ltd.  {Dept.22),  LoTjghborough,  Leicestershire 


THE  oldest,  best-known  firm  of  Truss  makers  in  the  world, 
established  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  invite  the  ruptured 
to  call,  if  possible,  or  write  for  particulars  of  the  Salmon 
Ody  Truss.     This  excellent  Truss  is  made  on  altogether  a 
new  and  better  principle,  far  more  effective,  far  more  comfort- 
able, far  more  hygienic,  and  far  more  durable.    At  first  sight 


XHB   NEW 


appeals  to  the  ruptured  as  being  immeasurably  superior  to 
any  other  Truss  hitherto  sold.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession  for  real  efficiency.  Full  particulars 
and  self-measurement  form  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

SALMON  ODY,  Ltd., '•  "IVdK  "• 


Real  Leuer  Simulation 

GOLD  WATCH  FREE 


To  ALL  Clever 
Readers  of 


•The  Windsor  Mag." 


The  four  lines  of  letters  in  this  square  stand  for  two 
boys'  and  two  girls'  names.  "We  gun  rantee  to  send  you 
Absolutely  Free,  one  of  our 
famous  Simulation  i8-ct.  Gold 
Watches  (ladies'  or  gents')  if 
you  send  us  the  correct  names  : 
but  you  must  comply  with  our 
condition  ;  and  promise  to  show 
the  watch  to  your  friends,  as  v 
our  goods.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try,  so  send 
your  answer  at  once.  A  postcard  will  do.— The  .^ 
London  General  Supply  Association  (Dep.  63  ^^ 
72,  Fmsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.  ^r 
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HOW   TO   CURE 
NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN 

If  you  have  wrecked  your  NERVES  by  OVERWORK  or 
WORRY,  and  vou  feel  weak,  worn  out  or  jaded,  write  for 
my  free  booklet  on  "NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN."  If  you 
feel  mentally  upset,  depressed,  or  suffer  from  Neurasthenia, 
it  will  teach  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  you  will  gain 
in  years  by  experience.  Address:  NEURASfHENOL  CO., 
(Dept.  W.M.),  60,  Great  Russell  Street,  BRADFORD,  YORKS. 
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FentonWare 

'dainty  crockery  direct 
from  the  potteries. 

This  entirely  new  design  and  shape,  British  through- 
out, ^  knocks  the  German  rubbish  out,  and  price 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  Fit  for  any  table. 
THE  "FLORENCE"  SERVICES,  beautifullv 
made  and  finished.  The  Combina.tion  Tea 
and  Breakfast  Service  for  12/6,  con- 
sisting of: — 


6  Breakfast  Cups  ard 

Saucers. 
6  Breakfast  Plates. 
6  Teacups  and  Saucers. 
6  Tea  Plates. 

1  O  / A  PACKED 
lJ!;/0     FREE. 


2  Bread  &  Butter  Plates. 
I  Milk  Jug. 
I  Slop  Basin. 
I  Teapot,  li  pints 
(safety  lid). 


SAMPLE  Tea  Plate,  4d. 

AH   in   the  famous   Swansea    Blue  and   finished   in 

best   F:nglish   gold.     Packed   Free.     Sound  delivery 

guaranteed.     ART  POTTERY  ALBUM  post  free. 

DINNER   SET   to   match,    65   pieces,    33/- 

Goods  shippea  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

THE     FENTON    POTTERY    CO., 

Royal  Fenton  Factory, 

No.  I  Works,  Qranville  St., 

Fenton,  Staffs. 


\ 


The  Early  Thrift  PoHcy  of 
THE  STANDARD  combines  the 
very  latest  and  best  features  of 
Assurance  for  the  benefit  of  your 
child  in  later  years. 

Principal  Features: 

A  Minimum  Premium  at  the  start. 
A  large  Assurance  at  age  21,  and  onwards. 
Return  of  all  Premiums  paid  in  the  event 

of  death  of  child  before  age  21. 

Liberal   Surrender   Values    in    event    of 

discontinuance  before  age  21. 

Large  Cash  Option  at  age  21. 

Numerous  options  as  to  change  of  policy. 

No  Medical  Examination. 

Write     for     Leaflet    KI2, 
which  gives  all  particulars, 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 


THETFORD  BULB  BOWLS. 


For  O-rowing  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Naroissi,  &c.,  in  Moss, 
Fibre,  Shells,  &e.,  indoors  without  drainage. 


"CrNBRBAKABLB.  LIGHT,  AUTISTIC,  and  DURABLE 

"A"        finches  diameter     ..4         5         6        vi       9       xoi 

PATTERN.  (Each  (Post  Free)    ..    6d.    8d.    9d.    1/3    1/6    2/- 

N.  B. — Olive  Green  has  proved  the  most  saleable  colour. 
May  be  obtained  through  the piHncipal  Stores,  Seedmen,  (itc.,  or  send 

P.O.  to  Manufactttrers.    Full  List  upon  application. 

THE  PATENT  PULP  MANUFACTURING   CO.,  Ltd. 

(Dept.  W.L.).  38,  Yopk  Road,  LONDON.  N. 


^ 

^snst 

tw  HIMROD'S  Cure 
(/  FOR  ASTHMA 

^         the  surest,  quickest  remedy 
^^^    for  Catarrh,  Ordinary  Colds 

> 

AS  Ha. 

< 

^9^W^^^ 

^^V    and  Asthmatic  troubles. 
^^     The   standard    remedy  for 
^                    over  40  years. 

At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 
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The  "ADAPTA"  Bed-Table 


A  MODERN 
COMFORT. 


Can  be   instantly  raised,  = 

lowered,    or  inclined.     It  = 

~"--^  extends  over  bed,  couch,  ^ 

p<^  or  chair,  withoxit  touch-.  ^ 

ing   it,   and  is  the   ideal  = 

Table  for  reading  or  taking  ^ 

meals   in   bed    with    ease  ^ 

and  comfort.    By  pressing  ^ 

a    button     the    top    can  ^ 

be    adjusted    to    various  ^ 

inclinations.       It    cannot  ^ 

overbalance.       Comprises  = 

Bed  -  Table,      Reading  ^ 

Stand,     Writing     Table,  = 

Bed  Rest,  Card  Table,  &c.  p 

British  made.  = 

^  No.  1,— Enamelled     Metal     Parts,     with  ^ 

=          Polished  Wood  Top         £1    10    6  ^ 

^  No.  3. — Ditto,  with  Adjustable  Side  Tray,  ^ 

=  Automatic  Book-holders,  and  Polished  ^ 

^  Oak  Top  (as  t/iustraUd)         ...        ...  £2    17     6^ 

^  No.  5. — Complete  as  No.  3,  but  with  De-  ^ 

^  tachable  Candle  Sconce,  and  all  Metal  s 

^          Parts  finished  Polished  Brass £4     4     O  ^ 

I  Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain.        Write  for  Booklet  A5.  M 

I  J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  | 

^    171,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W.     ^ 
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THIS  OILSKIN  NEVER  STICKS 

—or  leaks,  or  lets  yon  down  in  any  way.      It  is  the  famous 

*'  Haydon  "  Sporting  Oilskin— worn  by  over  20,000  out-door  men 

who  KNOW  it  does  all  that  we  claim.    If  otherwise,  we  refund 

your  money— every  penny  without  question. 

Easy    Sporting     cut,     lightweight 

double    oiUkin,    Beacon    superb 

finish,  in  Black,   25/6;     i^ou'- 

westers  to  match,  4/6.     Khaki 

andColonred  Hay  dons.  30/ ■ 

Sou -westers  to  match,  5/6. 


BEACONx^H 
OILSKINS 


Illustrated  List  post 
free.   Send  postcard 
NOW     for    this     Art 
Booklet   of    '•  Weather 
Comfort."     It    tells    all 
about  Oilskins  for  Outdoor 
Men,  Woraen,  and  Children. 
BARBOUR'S    LTD., 
20,  BeaconBdg3.,8o.SMelds,£ng. 


ARTHRITICUS 

is  the  only  NATURAL  remedy  for 

GOUT  o« 
GOUTINESS 

Rhettmatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Lumbago,  Arthritis,  Neuritis, 
Stiffness  of  the  Joints,  and  all  Rheumatic  Affections. 


2/6 


UnsoUciied    testimonials   of   thankfulness    are    constantly 

•  of  the 


being  received  from  users  < 


•  Arthriticus. 


G.  P.  POND,  M.P.S.,  68,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.G. 

MXabliAhed  omx  50  year«. 


Slole^rmcVeDesks 


are  renowned  for  Quality.  The  Desk  shown  is  for  home 
use.  It  is  made  in  Oak  and  Mahogany,  has  extension 
writing  bed ,  and  conveniently-arrangfed  drawers.  Handles 
and  feet  are  solid  brass  of  pleasing  design.  Over  50 
styles.     Ask  for  Catalogue  9D. 

Packing  Free—Oi'ders  0/  £2  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Goods  Station  m  the  British  Isles. 

She  SloW^VcrDickc  (?o.£td. 

Office  and  Library  Furnishers, 

94,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  B.C. 

82.  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.,  &  98,  BISHOPSGATE,  B.C. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


.FREE  K 
TRIAL  r- 


DRINK  HABIT 

I  SECRETLY  CURED 


SAFELY  HMaMiyMiin;j^lJ«;iipnv 

RESCUE  YOUR  FRIEN  DS  from  the  drink 
craving.  You  can  easily  do  so  without  their 
knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harmlessly, 
with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost.  Ample 
Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 
Treatment  sent  privately,  POST  FREE. 
tKOM  Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

TT<:n«T.,  THi3   VENN'S   COMPANY, 

ITS  GRIP,  -t^  Station  Road,  Brixton  (S.  Y,),  London 


This  distressing  disfigurement  can  easily  be  cured  at  a  trifling 
cost  by  a  unique  and  remarkable  treatment.  It  does  not  entail 
the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  is  so  sure  and  harmless  that 
this  disfigurement  can  be  removed  easily  in  a  few  days.  Write 
for  particulars,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Mr.  A.  E.  TEMPLE.  39,  Maddox  St.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 
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■  The    BE,ST   and    HEALTHIEST  | 
I  UNDERWEAR  IS  | 

I CHILPRUFE I 

I  /or  CHILDREN     I 

^  A  complete  range  of  well-cut  and   daintily  trimmed  = 

=  woollies,  including  every  necessary  garment  for  children  M 

^  from    infancy  upwards — made  from   '  CHILPRUFE '  = 

^  PURE    WOOL,    beautifully    soft    and    light,    easily  ~~ 

^  washed,  unshrinkable,  and  very  durable. 

=  O/DrapersdtOutJitters.oraddressof  nearest  shopon  application.  = 

=  Your  Draper  will  cive  you  a  copy  of  our 

=  booklet,  which  is  charmingly  illustrated 

=  with  studies  of  children  drawn  by  a  well- 

=  known  artist,  or  we  will  send 

^  direct  on  receipt  of  a  postcard 

=  mentioning  WiNusoK. 


1    THE  •  CHILPRUFE '  MFG.  CO.,  Leicester. 

iilllllllllllililllllllllllilliiliilili 


SKIRTS  from lOAL 
Promotes   health.      In- 
stantly    in- 
creased    i    to 
14  inches.  Tailor- 
made  to    meas-  j 
ure  by  experts, 
in  latest  materials  i 


^Combined)    MATERNITY  and 
l«)URSINa  CORSET,  10/11. 

Most  Hygienic  and  serviceable. 

llecommended  by  medical  men. 

New  Pattern  Book  &  Catalogues 

L  for  Mother  and  Baby  sent  free. 

Money  returned  if  not  delighted. 

FINLAY  &  SONS,  16,  Hocldswohth  Strket. 

(Oldham  St.),  Manohkster. 

,  ■■■  ■  ■  M.M 


THE  WORLD'S  SMALLEST    TYPEWRITERS. 

The  latest  successful  effort  in  typewriter 
construction    is    the  manufacture    of 
small  portable  machines  which  literally 
"go  in  the  iwcket."    The  newest  of 
these  are  the  Bennett  Co.'s  "Pocket 
Typewriter"    and   the    •'Virotyp." 
former,  which  weighs  only  2iJ  lbs.,  mea- 
sures only  10  in.  x  6  in.  x  3  in.     Tjikes  full- 
sized  paper.     A  perfect  writing  machine. 
A  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  compactness. 
YIROTYP"   is   the 


Price 
£2  2s, 


THE        

latest  word  in  small  Type- 
writers. It  weighs  less  than  1  lb* 
and  measures  under  «in.  in 
length  by  3iin.  in  width  bv  l^in. 
in  tluckness.  A  tiny  machine-* 
no  bigger  than  a  pocket-book  or 
cigar  case.  The  readiest  and 
handiest  little  instrument:  ever 
invented  for  writing  when  tra- 
velling. Can  be  used  anywhere, 
liequires  no  previous  practice. 
Full  particulars  may  be  had 
from  the  Sole  Agents 


BENNETT  CO*,  49.  Queen  Ylctorla  St.,  London,  HX. 


Onoto  Pens 


are  the  only  Standard  10/6 
Fountain  Pens  All  British  Made 
by  a  British  Company  with 
British     Capital     and     Labour. 


IHOMAS    DE    I.A    RHR    b    CO.,    LTD. 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


TO  PHILATELISTS.— Standard  Postage 
Stamp  Catalogue,  15th  edition,  600  pages, 
4,244  illustrations,  2/-,  postage  paid 
anyvvhere.  Stamp  Albums  in  great 
variety.  Descriptive  Price  Lists  gratis. 
—Whitfield,  King  &  Co.,  Ipswich. 

CHEAPER  LIVING.  —  Cheap  Bacon, 
boneless  streaky  bacon,  7  lbs.  post  free 
for  5/8.  Order  from  the  country  and 
save  money. — Lunn  &  Dodson,  Bacon 
Factors,  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire. 

PEACH'S    LOOM    OFFERS. —  Down 

Quilts,  10/6;  Blankets,  6/11  per  pair; 
Cardinal  Curtains,  "  7/6 ;  Curtain 
Materials,  Linens.  Benefit  by  Loom 
prices  Book  Free. — S.  Peach  &  Sons, 
128,  The  Looms,  Nottingham. 

SLOAN  -  DUPLOYAN  SHORTHAND 

.saves  a  year's  study  and  holds  the  World's 
Parliamentary  reporting  record.  Illus- 
trated handbook  free. — Sloan-Duployan 
Headquarters,  Dept.  D.,  Ramsgate. 

CHAFFE'S   REAL   DEVONSHIRE 

SERGES.— Genuine  value.  Fast  Dye 
a  specialite.  Apply  for  patterns,  stating 
requirements. — Weech  Serge  Warehouse, 
Buckfastleigh,  Devon. 

STAMPS  FREE! —  Grand  set  of  five 
Mauritius.  Send  i(i.  postage.  Gift 
F181.  —  Bright  &  Son,  164,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


DE-COURCY'S  ENAMEL  FOR  STOP- 
PING. TEETH.— Prevents  Toothache 
recurring.  Easy.  Certain,  Painless. 
Leaves  the  tooth  as  serviceable  as  in  its 
original  development,  rs.  post  free, — 
Pond,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TOOTHACHte;    INSTANILY    CURED. 

De-Courcy's  Tooth-Nerve  Destroyer. 
Painless  and  most  easy  in  application. 
IS.  post  free. — Pond  &  Son,  Dentists, 
68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

**KEYS  TO  POWER."— Secure  brains, 
friends,  position,  success,  rnagnetic 
personality.  Send  1/2.  —  Talisman 
Publishers,  Dept.  40,  Harrogate.    

CORNS.  BUNIONS.  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISMCURED.  Ointment  1/2. 
—Gardner  &  Kendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 

FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies.  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
home  treatment :  25  years'  success. 

ART, — How  to  make  money  if  you  can 
sketch.  Free  Booklet.  Send  stamp. — 
A.  Seymour,  114,  New  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.C. 

64-pa8re  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
how  to  use  them.— Free.— Trimnell 
the  Herbalist, 1 44,  Richmond  Rd., Cardiff. 

SURGICAL  APPLIANCES.-Illustrated 

Catalogue  with  Assorted  Samples,  is. 
—King  &  Co.,  Whitly  Rd.,  Eastbourne. 


HOTELS. 

LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.  i,ooo  Rooms.   From  5/-, 
including  Breakfast. 


BOURNEMOUTH.-**  MAYFAIR" 
BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT, 

Upper  Terrace  Road. — Boarding  Terms 
from  25/-  to  42/-,  according  to  season 
and  selection  of  rooms. — Further  particu- 
lars from  the  Proprietress,  Miss  Verralls. 


BRIDLINGTON   HYDRO.  —  Unrivalled 
position  ;  on  sea  Iront.     'Phone  19. 


BRIGHTON.-DUDLEY  HOTEL* 

adjoining  Hove  Lawns. — Best  position 
and  finest  rooms  in  Hove.  Lift;  night 
porter.  Electric  light.  Entirely  new 
management.  Inclusive  terms  from  3 
guineas  per  week,  or  a  la  Carte.  Tel.  ; 
"Dudley  Hotel,  Hove."  Tel.  No. 
2490. — Resident  Proprietor. 


BUXTON.-"  THE   BRUNSWICK. "- 

Five  minutes  from  Pump  Room  and 
Gardens.  Table  d'H6te  6.45  ;  separate 
tables.  Billiard  and  Smoke  Rooms.  Golf 
Links  within  easy  distance.  'Phone  45. 
Telegrams  :  "  Brunswick." — M.  L.  and 
A.  Wright. 


DEAL.-SOUTH  EASTERN  HOTEL.- 

Patronised  by  Members  of  the  Four 
Famous  Golf  Links  :  The  Royal  Cmque 
Ports,  Walmer  and  Kingsdown,  Royal 
St.  George's,  Prince's.  Electric  Light. 
Lift.  Officially  appointed  by  the  ' '  Royal 
Automobile  Club." 


EASTBOURNE. -YORK   HOUSE 
BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT,  14- 

19,  Royal  Parade. — Unrivalled  position 
on  Sea  Front.  Comfortable  drawing 
room  ;  80  bedrooms  :  electric  light  every- 
where. Large  covered  verandah  on  ground 
floor.  Tea  room  open  to  non-residents. 
For  illustrated  tariff  write  to  Proprietress, 
Mrs.  Douglas  E.  Williamson. 


HARROGATE.-ADELPHI   HOTEL.— 

Close  to  Harlow  Moor,  Valley  Gardens. 

Wells,  and  Baths.  Private  Grounds. 
Croquet  Lawn.  Electric  Lift  to  all 
Floors.  Moderate  Tariff.  A.  A.  Garage. 
Tel.  256. — Miss  Robinson,  Manageress. 

HARROGATE.  -  BRINKBURN    AND 
OCTAGON  BOARDING  HOUSES.- 

Overlooking  Valley  Gardens;  three 
minutes'  walk  of  Baths  and  Pump  Room. 
Separate  tables.  Boarding  terms  from 
£3  2s.  Tel.  No.  6ti.— Mrs.  Buckley 
and  Miss  Hamilton,  Proprietresses. 


ILFRACOMBE.-IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

Facing  Sea  and  Capstone.  A  well-known 
high-class  Private  Hotel,  contain'ng  100 
rooms.  Open  from  Easter  to  October. 
Intending  visitors  please  write  for  illus- 
trated tariff.  Terms  are  from  2  guineas 
per  week,  or  season  from  2^  guineas. 


JERSEY.-ST.  BRELADE'S  BAY.- 
ST.  BRELADE'S  BAY  HOTEL.- 

Old  established  Family  Hotel.  Facing 
south,  sea,  and  sands :  unsurpassed  sea 
bathing.  Within  mile  of  two  18-hole  Golf 
Links.  Write  for  moderate  inclusive 
tariff.— A.  J.  Harden,  Proprietor. 


MATLOCK.-SMEDLEY'S  HYDRO.- 

Established  185^.  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  kingdom.  Consulting  and 
resident  physicians.  Illustrated  pros- 
pectus from  H.  Challand,  Managing 
Director. 


NEWQUAY,  CORNWALL.— 
HOTEL  EDGCUMBE.  —  First  -  class 
Family  Hotel :  facing  sea.  Every  com- 
fort ;  terms  moderate.  Golf  Links  one 
mile.  Garage.  'Phone,  27  Newquay.— 
For  Tariff  apply  to  Manageress. 


NEWQUAY.-TREMONT  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT,  Pentire  Avenue. 
— Facing  sea  :  libsrat  table  ;  home  com- 
forts; adjoining  Golf  Links.  Garage; 
smoking  lounge;  good  bathing  near 
house.  Moderate  tariff.— Mrs.  Stuart 
Crabb,  Proprietress. 


SIDMOUTH(South  Coast),  DEVON.- 
THE  VICTORIA  HOTEL. -Commands 

magnificent  sea  and  coast  views,  sur- 
rounded by  fine,  well-sheltered  pleasure 
gardens,  walks,  and  terraces.  Perfect 
sanitary  arrangements ;  electric  light 
throughout ;  passenger  lift  specially 
designed  for  invalids.  Large  and  com- 
modious bedrooms  and  private  sitting 
rooms ;  handsomely  furnished  dining  and 
drawing  rooms;  spacious  smoking  lounge, 
reading,  and  billiard  rooms.  Excellent 
cuisine  and  well-selected  wines ;  outside 
iron  staircase  escapes  ;  motor  garage  with 
inspection  pit.  Nat.  Tel.  11. — For  terms, 
particulars,  illustrated  guide,  &c.,  apply 
to  James  Macguire,  Manager. 


TORQUAY.-ROSLIN   HALL.— 

Private  Hotel. — Ideally  situated.  Re- 
cently Enlarged.  New  Lounge  added. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Inclusive  Terms. 
Garage.  Tennis  and  Croquet  in  own 
grounds.  W^ithin  easy  access  to  Golf 
Links.     Tel.  113. — Mrs.  W.  Gresham. 


TORQUAY.-SAVERNAKE  BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT,  Falkland 
Road.  ■ —  Facing  South. ^  Near  Sea, 
Station,  Town.  Splendid  Sea  Views. 
Balcony.  Heated  in  Winter.  Everv 
Comfort.  Baths,  Tennis,  Croquet,  and 
Billiards.  Liberal  Table.  'Bus  passes 
the  door  every  hour  for  Golf  Links. 
'Phone  467.  Terms  from  30/-  to  $:>/-. 
— Mrs  Hawkins. 


WEYMOUTH.-BELVIDEBE  HOTEL 

(Unlicensed),  Esplanade.  Near  Station, 
Pier,  and  Alexandra  Garden^.  Up-to- 
date.  Terms  from  7.y.  6d.  per  day. — 
A.  Lickford. 


WIMBORNE.-"KING'S  HEAD 
HOTEL.  —  First-class  Family  Hotel. 
Central  position  ;  close  to  the  Minster ; 
only  eight  miles  from  Bournemouth. 
Excellent  lock-up  Motoi  Garage.  Tel. 
No.  70. — A.  Andrews,  Proprietor. 


WINDERMERE.  —  THE     HYDRO.— 

Stands  in  own  grounds  of  over  four  acres. 
Terms  moderate.  Illustrated  Prospectus 
apply  the  Manager. 


WOOLACOMBE.  -  WOOLACOMBE 
BAY  HOTEL,  North  Devon.—Perfect 
Health  Resort.  ; Motor  Garage.  P'or 
Illustrated  Tariff  apply  Manager. 


WORCESTER.  -  HARRISON'S  VIC- 
TORIA HOTEL.  —  Unlicensed.  Com- 
fortable ;  quiet ;  centrally  situated,  within 
two  minutes  of  Cathedral  and  River 
Severn.     Strictly  moderate  tariff. 


WORTHING.  -  CHARLTON    HOUSE 
BOARDING     ESTABLISHMENT, 

Ambrose  Place. — Central ;  near  station  ; 
south  aspect.  Terms  from  25J.  to  £2  2s. 
week.— Miss  Gray,  Proprietress. 


WORTHING.-SANDRINGHAM  HALL. 

—First-class    Private     Hotel.      Select; 
moderate. — W.  G.  Summers. 


YARMOUTH,  I.W.-PIER  HpTEL.- 

High-class  Bijou  Hotel.  French  Cuisme. 
Electric  Light.  Yachting,  Bathing,  &c. 
Garage.  Motor  Cars  transferred  to  Island 
via  Lymington  and  Yarmouth  without 
being  slung.  Sundays  also.  Illustrated 
Tariff  on  application.  In  connection  with 
"  Royal  Hotel,"  Ventnor. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH.-THE  IMPEB- 
lAL  PRIVATE  HOTEL  AND 
BOARDING     ESTABLISHMENT.- 

On  Sea  Front,  in  Best  Part  of  Yarmouth. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Separate  Tables. 
Moderate  Charges.— Apply  Manageress. 


Mmtion  WiJiDS  OB  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Stop  using 
Oil  Lamps! 

Adopt  Acetylene  Qas 

— the  nearest  approach  to  daylight 
that  science  has  yet  discovered. 

The    DaYgue    Patent 
Acetylene  Table  Lamp 

is  self-contained,  easy  and  clean  to  operate, 
absolutely  safe,  economical  in  use,  and  of 
handsome  design  in  solid  brass.  It  gives  a  soft 
white  light  for  five  to  eight  hours  from  one 
charge  and  solves  the  lighting  question 
for  Military  Camps,  Farms,  Bungalows, 
Shooting  Boxes,  Golf  Clubs,  etc., 
situated  away  from  town  gas  supplies. 
DarSue  Acetylene  Lamps  with  btnuer  12/6; 
other  fittings  extra;  fitted  as  illustrated 
2V  .  Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied.  The 
same  lamp  is  supplied  with  special  fit- 
tings for  Drawing  Room,  Hall,  Kitchen, 
Oarage,  Stable,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
illimtrated  in  our 
Free   Book  on  Country  Lighting. 

Send  a  postcard  for  it  to-day. 
Dargue  Acetylene  Co.  Ltd., 
No.  3,Dargrue  Chambers,  Grey  St., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  <l> 


HAS  IT  BYE R  OCCURRED  TO  YOU  THAT  your  eyes 
would  be  infinitely  more  expressive  were  you  to  spare  one  minute 
every  day  on  your  eyelashes  and  eyebrows?  THE  EYES  are 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  face. 

will  help  your  lashes  to  assume  their  full  significance.  Send 
One  Shilling  for  box,  brush, 
directions,  and  advice  to  :— 
Thk  Baldwin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
i^,  95,  WigmoreSt.London.W. 
Ask  at  the  same  time  for  parti- 
culars oj  their  Hair  Treatment. 


ff=^ 


A  Captivating  Su^^estion 
o£   Sweetness 

surrounds  the  patriotic  woman  who 
uses  LUCE'S  EAU-DE-COLOGNE- 

celebrated  for  its  refreshing  fragrance. 

First  made  in  Jersey  in  1837.  Awarded  numerous 
Gold  Medals  and  Highest  Awards  in  competition 
with    leading    British    and    Continental    Makers. 

Prices,  1/3,  2/6,  5/-,  10/-.     Wickers,  3/9,  7/-,  13/6. 

Of  all  Stores.  Chemists,  and  Perfumers;   or  from  Luce's, 

Hii,h  Street,  Southampton. 

Beware  of  Imitation  Jersey 

Brands, 

Insist  on  having  Luce*s, 

JERSEY,  SOUTHAMPTON 
and  LONDON. 


Eau-de- 
Cologne 

Famous  since  the  early  days       MTir-^icA    r>    (^^^  oyC 
of  Queen  Victoria.  XjTlZloIX  tr  JDC^^, 


VITALITY  OF  YOUTH 

FOR    MEN    WHO    HAVE    LOST    IT. 

The  force  that  runs  the  human  machine  is  stored  in  the  nerves.  This 
nervous  energy,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  another  name  for  electricity. 

If  any  organ  of  your  body  is  weak  and  inactive,  it  means  that  the  nerves 
which  control  it  lack  power.  This  must  be  restored  before  the  affected 
part  can  perform  its  proper  functions.  It  does  no  good  to  take  drugs  for 
such  a  condition  as  this.  You  can  only  affect  a  cure  by  replacing  the 
energy  that  has  been  lost.     Drugs  are  poisons — electricity  is  life. 

Saturate  your  nerves  with  a  glowing  current  from  the  *' Ajax"  Body 
Battery  for  an  hour  each  day.  The  weak  organs  will  respond  to  its 
influence  in  the  same  way  that  an  electric  motor  starts  whirling  as  soon 
as  the  power  is  turned  on. 

The  "Ajax"  is  a  self- charged  body  battery  which  generates  a  steady, 
unbroken  stream  of  galvanic  electricity,  and  infuses  it  into  the  nerves  in 
just  the  right  volume.  It  builds  up  vitality  and  strength,  and  cures  all 
ailments  resulting  from  a  debilitated  state  of  the  nerves  and  vital  organs. 

Men  who  suffer  from  failing  vitality,  debility,  or  any  of  the  usual  weak- 
nesses, will  find  that  the  "Ajax"  Body  Battery,  together  with  electric 
suspensory  attachment,  will  quickly  put  them  into  good  condition. 

It  is  a  natural  remedy,  and  those  who  have  used  it  will  tell  you  that  it 
does  all  we  claim  for  it. 

rrH;is  is  frss 

We'll  send  you  our  Free  Booky  closely  sealed,  which  tells  all  about  the 
battery,  how  it  cures,  and  what  it  does.  This  book  is  illustrated,  and  explains 
??iany  things  you  should  ktiow  about  the  cause  attd  cure  of  disease.  If  you 
want  to  be  the  man  Nature  intended  you  to  be,  send  for  the  book  at  once.  We 
have  a  book  for  women  also.  ^j^,.  ^^ 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  ("?§'),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
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Of  all 
Chemists 


CLARK'S 


6d.,1/.,&2/6 
per  bottle. 

There  is  about 
"Glycola"  a 

delicious 

f  raiirance  that 

captivates  the 

woman  who 

uses  it. 


FOR   CHAPPED  HANDS 

Coidy  Cutting:  Vyinds.    Eclipses  everything.    Harmless.    Neither  sticky  nor  greasy  ;  does  not  show; 

can  be  used  at  any  time.     Invaluable  for  all  classes  and  all  climates.     One  application  gives  instant  relief. 

Sample  of  "Glycola"  Cream,  Soap,  and  Tooth  Powder  for  three  \d.  stamps  from 

CLARK'S    GLYCOLA    CO..    Ltd..    OAK    GROVE.    CRICKLEWOOD.    LONDON. 


■  GUN 

■deafness 

I  PREVENTED 

m                By  the  use  of  HARBUTT'S  1 

1                FIBROUS    PLASTICINE  J 

B  Used  by  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  and  B 

s  by  hundreds  of  our  men  in  the  firing  line.  ^ 

I  HARBUTTS  | 

I  FIBROUS  I 
|PLASTiaNE| 

^  A  small  piece  made  into  a  plug  and  placed  ^ 

J  in  each  ear  effectively  cuts  up  the  nerve-  m 

J  shattering   concussions  of    high  explosives,  J 

M  and  so  prevents  that  terribly  distressing  form  J 

^  of  deafness  that  so  often  follows  an  action.  J 

M  Strong  tin  pocket  cases,  7d.  and  1/2,  post  paid.  J 
J  Extra  if  sent  to  the  Expeditionary  Force — 3d.  on  J 
M  the  small  box,  and  9d.  on  the  large.  m 

I  HARBUTT'S  PLASTICINE,  Ltd.,  | 

g  57.  Bathaitipton.  Bath.  m 

lililllllliliillllllllllllllllllllllllliiillll^^ 


are  not 


NECESSARIES 

,X  EXTRAVAGANCIES 

If  you  wish  to  keep  your 

HAIR 

healthy  and  prevent  it  falling  off  you 
must  not  give  up  using 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR 


OIL 


Therefore  it  is  a  NECESSITY  ;  it  is  not 
an  extravagance,  because  as  a  little 
will  go  a  long  way,  a  small  bottle  will 
last  a  REASONABLY  LONG  TIME. 

Sold  in  3/6,  7/-,  and  10/6  sizes  by  Stores,  Chemists,  Hair- 
dressers, and  Rowlands,  tj,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


AC  VT'KI'     I  IlTp     1/Pf  VPTP     *°  ^^^  touch— delightfully  soft  and  delicate  and  endowed  with  the  beau- 
tJllIil     LiIl\Cr      V£fLiV£fl      tiful  glow    of  perfect    health— is  the  reward    of  every  v/oman   who  uses 

tBZETHAM'S      « 

the  famous  emollient  which  has  won  wide-spread  popularity,  even  amongst 
the  most  fastidious  society  women,  by  its  wonderful  efficacy  as  a  protective 
preparation  for  the  skin  and  complexion  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions 

of  weather  and  climate. 
Lia-rola  cleanses  and  purifles  the  skin,  and  ensures  that  youthful  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  that  gives  every  woman  an  irresistible  charm. 
Bottles  1/li,  of  alt.  Chemists  a^tu  Stores, 
Send  dd.  for  DAINTY  SAMPLE  BOX  of  Larola  Preparations  (in  the  United  Kingdom). 

M.    BEETHAM    &    SON    CDept.    W^),    CHELTENHAM. 
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Illustrated  from  photographs. 
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ROUGHNESS  OF  SKIN,  Ac. 

It  softens  and  improves  the  Hands, 
Face,  and  Skin.  Allays  Irritation 
caused  by  Heat,  and  Roughness 
occasioned  by  FROST  and  Cold 
Winds. 

Free  from  Grease  or  Stickiness. 

50  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  USE. 

In  Metallic  Tubes,  6d.,  1/-.  1/6. 

Post  free  jor  stamps  from  Proprietors, 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  & 
CHEESEMAN, 

19.  Golden  Square,  Regent  St.. 
LONDON. 


The   Utmost  Value   in   Scotch  Whisky. 


TUCREY'S 

Years    lO     Old 

Pure   Malt  Whisky 


per 


45/- 


doz. 


Containing  ^Gallons.  Case  Free  and  Carriage  Paict 

Soft,  Mellow,  old  Pot  Still  Scotch  Whisky. 
Sample  Bottle,  post  free  4/6.  Write  to-day. 

The  La'ocet  says:  "It  is  well  adapted  for  dietetic 
purposes,  owing  to  its  purity  and  quality." 

CHAS.   TUCKEY   &  CO.,  Ltd,. 
3,     Mincing     Lane,    E.C. 
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A  MARVELLOUS 

Invention  for 

THE   DEAF 

Write  to-day  for  Booklet 

Explaining  how  the  Deaf  can  now  hear. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  cause  of  your  Deafness  (unless  you  were 
born  deaO,  you  can  hear  with  this  wonderful  appliance  as  well  as  others. 
Age  is  no  barrier,  nor  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  deaf 
Mr.  R.  G.  Smith,  of  Tottenham,  was  deaf  for  24  years,  and  can  now 
hear  as  well  as  anybody.  We  can  give  positive  proof  of  hundreds  of 
similar  cases. 

»*The  Murray  Ear  Drum'*  makes  low  sounds  and  whispers 

plainly  heard.     A   miniature  Telephone  for   the   Ear — invisible,  easily 

adjusted,  and  entirely  comfortable.     Thousands  sold. 

People  affected  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  invited  to  write  for  valuable  Booklet,  fully  descriptive  of  this  wonderful 

and  yet  simple  invention,  which  enables  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  also  contains  convincing  proof  of  its  efficacy  from  users  in  all 

stations  of  life.     If  you  are  deaf  or  know  anybody  who  is  deaf,  write  for  this  Booklet.     It  costs  nothing  ;  we  send  it  free  to 

everyone  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

THE  MURRAY  CO.,  170,  Century  House,  205,  Reg^ent  Street,  London,  Wi 


SPECIAL  WAR  BARGAINS  TO  READERS  OF  "WINDSOR  MAGAZINE." 

100,000  DIAMOND  STAR  FOUNTAIN  PENS  (usual  price,  10/6),  i^iven  away  -for  2/6  each. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  15/-  "  PERFECTION  "  SELF.FILt.INO  FOUNTAIN  PENS  for  &/G  only.  Fills  and  cleans  itself  No 
extra  filler  needed.  Non-leakable  and  reliable.  8olid  14-carat  gold  nib,  iridium  pointed.  ORDER  AT  ONC  K.  Points  to  suit  every  handwriting 
THE  STAR   PCN   MANUFACTURING   CO.,    LTDi    (Dept.    35),    147,    KOX.BORN    BARS,    LONDON,    E.O. 

AQENTfi    WANTED.  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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BROWN'S  BARLEY  KERNELS 

MAKE    A    HAPPY    FAMILY. 

MOTHER  knows  a  4d  Box  will  make  10   Puddings. 
SISTER  knows  it  is  good  for  the  Skin  and  Complexion. 
FATHER  knows  ic  Prevents  Kidney  Trouble. 
The  P.OYS  know  it  is  ever  so  much  nicer  than  Rice. 
And   they  ALL  know   it   makes    the   very    Best    Barley 
Water  obtainable. 

BROWN'S   BARLEY   KERNELS   NOT   ONLY 

MAKE     DELICIOUS     CREAMY     PUDDINGS 

WITHOUT    THE   AID    OF   EGGS 

hut  also  make  the  Purest  Barley  Water  obtainable  with  the 
le.Tst  amount  of  trouble.  Simply  pour  boiling  water 
on    Brown's  Barley   Kernels,   stand  and    allow    to  cool. 

Nothing  better.  Nothing  easier. 

Brown's  Bar.ey  Kernels  differ  both  in  kind  and  quality 
from  any  preparation  of  Barley  on  the  market.  Sold 
only  in   Branded   Boxes,  4d.,  by    Grocers,    Stores,    etc. 

W.  &  G.  BROWN,  CERFAL  FOOD  SPFCIALISTS,  DERBY. 
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I  Keep  their  I 

I  colour  I 

M       even  after  repeated  washings,  give  g 

B        long    and    satisfactory   w^ear,    and  J 

M       many  of  them  may  be  obtained  at  M 

I       pre-v^ar   prices,  hence   the   popu-  J 

I        larity    of    Robinson   and  Cleaver's  J 

I  Handkerchiefs  | 

J          N0.317.— Ladies' Fine  Mull  Embroidered  M 

^           Handkerchiefs,  measuring  about  13  inch-'''.  ^ 

^           square.                                         Per  dozen,  3/11  ^ 

=           No.  60  —Gentlemen's  Pure  Linen  Hand-  ^ 

=           k  erchief  s, band-embroidered  Initial,  measur.ng  s 

^           about  igi  inches,  with  f-inch  hem.  ^ 

^                                                              Per  dozen,  8/11  ^ 


I  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 


40  L 
Donegall 
Place, 
BELFAST 


A  Fashionable  Boot 

MADE  in  all  black  velvetta  calf,  or  with 
black  cloth  tops  and    patent   coltskin 
golosh    as    illustrated,    this   Norvic   boot    has 
quite  a  military  air,  without  in  any 
sense   being   ultra-fashionable.     It  | 

is  not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion  H 

suddenly,  and  yet  it  comfonns  to 
present  styles  in  dress.  It  is  a 
serviceable  boot,  being  made  of 
the  finest  materials  procurable. 
That's  a  point  to  remember— 
Norvic  are  the  same  splendid 
quality  and  value  they  weie  before 
the  War 

NORVIC 

Boots  and  Shoes  are 
perfectly  made  and 
dainty  to  wear.  Write 
for  booklet  of  Autumn 
Styles  and  name  of 
nearest  Agent. 


fiORVlC  SHOE  CO, 

(Hewlett  &  White-, 
Ltd.), 

NORWICH. 


Boots  from  19/6 
Shoes  from  16/6 
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DON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  Cold   by 

Dr.Mackenzie's 

OATARUH-CURE 

SmellFng^Bottle 

It  Cures  COI  D  IN  THE  HEAD  and 

arrests  Cats  I'rh, Relieves  Neuralgia 

in  the  Head,  Faintness,  Dizziness. 

A  SPECIFIC   for  HEAD-ACHE. 

ARRESTS  tNFLUENZA. 

Sold  by  Cliemists  and  Stores.  Price 
1/3-.  or  if  unable  to  obtain,  send  38 
Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  pes  ifree  in 
the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


THE   NEW   FRENCH    REMEDY. 

TUSTDADIOIM     No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  Price 
I   ridr^^tl^lV^im     2s.  9d.,  leading  Chemists 

Cures  kidney,  bladder,  and  allied  diseases,  chronic  and  vitdl 
weaknesses,  blood  poison,  ulcers,  piles,  &c.  Send  stamp  address 
envelope,  age,  and  symptoms  for  reply,  and  FREED  medical 
book  if  suited  to  your  case.  No  obligations.  No  'follow  up' 
circulars.  Dr.  Le  Clerc  Medicine  Co.,  Haverstock  Koad, 
London,    N.W.  Paris    Depot:     12,    Rue    Castiglione. 

New  York  Dep6t :  90,  Beekman  Street. 


For    more    than    Thirty    Years    Thousands    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

Tkey  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Annemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  Swelling  after  Mealb.  Loss  of  Api'etite. Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes.  1/1  i.  2/9.  4/6,  and  11/-.  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  en  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309,  PORTOBBI.'LO  RD.,  HOTTING  HIIiL,  I^ONDOM, 
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Inebriety  and  Drug-taking  are 
diseases  which  can  he  Cured 

BY   THE   WELL-KNOWN    KEELEY   TREATMENT 


This  treatment  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  the  public  as  the  only  successful 
method  of  treating  Inebriety  and  Drug- 
taking.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  self- administered 
home  remedy,  but  is  given  only  by  doctors 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
disease. 


Patients  at  the  Keeley  Institute  are  under 
no  restraint  or  restriction.  Whatever  drink  or 
drugs  are  necessary  are  unhesitatingly  supplied. 
They  walk  in  and  out  at  will  ;  many  carry 
on  their  daily  business  while  residing  at  the 
Institute.  In  a  few  days  they  cease  to  ask  for 
stimulants  or  drugs  ;  the  craving  is  eradicated 
and  the  will-power  built  up. 


The  cure  is  under  an  Honorary  Committee  of  well-known   public  men,  who 
have  made  fourteen  annual  reports  ;  write,  call,  or  Telephone    for  last  report. 


Honorary  Committee: 

Lord  MONTAGU  of  BEAULIEU. 
The  Hon.  H.  W,  PORSTER,  M.P. 
Rev.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL,  M.A. 
RICHARD    BURBIDGE,    Esq. 


The  Treatment  takes  4  weeks  for  alcohol,  5 
to  6  weeks  for  drugs,  and  is  administered  only 
at  the  Institute,  or  by  special  arrangement  a 
doctor  can '  be  sent  to  patient's  own  home  or 
to  travel  with  patient  while  giving  Treatment, 


All  communications  and  inquiries  Strictly  Confidential, 
Tlie  Secretary  alone  sees  letters  and  receives  callers, 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE.  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone  :    427   W^estern. 
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Think  of 
its  economy 

Current  costs  money.  When  you  order  lamps  think  of  this  and  ask  for 
OSRAM,  the  lamp  that  gives  its  brilliant  illumination  on  the  smallest 
consumption  of  current.    OSRAM  is  the  strong  and  economical  lamp. 


Made  at  the  Osram-Robertson  Lamp 
Works,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 
Obtainable  from  all  electricians,  iron- 
mongers, and  Ltores.  Wholesale  only 
The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
67,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.G. 


Osram 
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SAVING  IN  WAR-TIME. 

HOW  TO  COMBINE  PATRIOTISM  AND  ECONOMY, 

Value  of  a  Banking  Account  as  an  Aid  to  Thrift. 


THE  past  year  of  war  has  yielded  many 
surprises,  but  one  fact,  disclosed  by 
the  recent  War  Loan,  has  been  some- 
what overlooked .  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
there  are,  in  this  country,  secret  hoards  of 
gold  coin.  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  other 
forms  of  hidden  wealth. 

The  response  of  the  nation  to  the  Govern- 
ment's call  has  been  magnificent.  Millions 
have  poured  in.  Great  institutions  have 
subscribed  vast  sums,  but  many  millions  more 
have  been,  and  still  are,  being  subscribed,  in 
sums  of  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
these  small  contributions  to  the  country's 
war  chest  are  usually  in  the  foi*m  of  gold 
coin,  or  notes  bearing  dates  some  years  back. 
It  is  clear  that  such  moneys  form  part  of  the 
small  investors'  hoard,  saved  up  a  pound  or 
a  few  shillings  at  a  time,  and  hidden  away  in 
the  proverbial  stocking. 

Our   Clear   Duty. 

It  is  well  that  these  unproductive  savings 
have  been  made  to  yield  income,  but  there 
are  still  very  many  thousands  of  solid  golden 
sovereigns  hoarded.  Their  owners  doubtless 
consider  themselves  thrifty  in  having  saved 
a  portion  of  their  earnings,  but  such  virtues 
are  largely  counterbalanced  by  allowing 
savings  to  lie,  for  years,  idle  and  unproduc- 
tive. It  is  our  clear  duty  to  make  the  best 
of  what  we  possess. 

Up-to-Date   Banking. 

Other  times,  other  ways.  There  now^  exist 
sound  Joint  Stock  Banks  ready  to  open  a 
current,  oi"  cheque-book,  account  with  a  small 
sum,  and  to  allow  2^  per  cent,  on  balances 
of  £10  and  upwards.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  up-to-date  and  progressive  institutions 
is  Farrow's  Bank,  Ltd.,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  No.  1,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  and 
who  ]]ave  branches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Advantages   of   a   Cheque-Book. 

The  advantages  of  possessing  a  Drawing 
Banking  Account,  with  Cheque  Book,  are 
many  and  obvious.  In  paying  by  cheque 
we  pay  the  exact  sum.  If  we  pay  in  cash 
there  usually  remains  a  broken  sovereign  or 
half-sovereign,  which,  too  often,  is  spent  on 
unnecessary  trifles  or  luxuries.  A  Banking 
Account  is  a  distinct  incentive  to  thrift. 


To   the   Small   Trader. 

A  cheque-book  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  small  tradesman.  Each  cheque  drawn 
records  each  payment  made.  A  Banking 
Account  gives  confidence  in  a  debtor's 
financial  stability.  It  fulfils  the  threefold 
purpose  of  an  account,  a  reference,  and  an 
aid  to  thrift. 

Of  Importance   to   Women. 

Every  lady-housekeeper  should  keep  a 
record  of  her  payments.  Many  a  dispute 
can  thus  be  avoided,  and  many  a  shilling 
saved.  Each  paid  cheque  is  a  record,  and 
a  reminder.  Household  economies  can  be 
inaugurated  by  the  housewife,  as  a  Bank 
Account  enables  her  to  watch  her  outgoings 
closely,  and  if,  when  on  her  shopping  expedi- 
tions, she  carries  little  cash,  she  will  hesitate 
before  buying  things  which,  in  these  stormy 
times,  it  is  her  duty  to  do  without.  Farrow's 
Bank  for  AYomen,  at  143,  Knightsbridge, 
London,  S.W.,  offers  many  unique  advantages 
to  women  of  all  classes. 

A  Sound,  Progressive  Banking  Institution. 

The  Bank's  position  is  unassailable,  as  the 
accounts  lately  published  show  assets  of 
nearly  two  millions,  whilst  the  Bank  occupies 
the  premier  position  in  the  official  analysis 
giving  the  proportion  of  capital  and  reserve 
to  liabilities  of  all  banks  of  Great  Britain. 

Advice  and  Assistance. 

Farrow's  Bank  gives  advice,  information, 
and  assistance  to  its  customers  on  all  financial 
and  other  business  matters.  Our  readers 
would,  therefore,  do  well  to  call  upon,  or 
write,  to  Farrow's  for  their  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  official  booklet. 

Patriotism  and  Economy. 

Never  was  there  such  need  for  national 
economy  as  exists  to-day.  We  must  save  our 
money ^  and  so  provide  for  the  years  of  high 
taxation  and  trade  depression  which  may 
possibly  lie  before  us.  An  excellent  way  to 
start  one's  campaign  of  thrift  and  economy 
is  to  open  a  current  account  with  Farrow's 
Bank.  Every  penny  we  save  and  invest 
helps  our  country,  and  helps  ourselves.  We 
shall  feel  happier  when  we  are  "doing  our 
bit,"  and  shall  never  regret  our  resolve  to 
combine  patriotism  with  economy. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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IF  I  MOST  BE  WASHED 
WASH  /AE  WITH 

VINOhIA 

VinoKa  Soap  is  supplied  in  varieties  to  suit  all  tastes. 

PREMIER    3id.  ROYAL    VINOLIA    4d. 

OTTO     TOILET    (Scemed  with  Purest  Otto  of  Roses)     9d.    per    Tablet 

VINOLIA    COMPANY    LIMITED,    LONDON   &  PARIS.  Bvm-i 


Mention  Windsor  Maoazinb  when  wfUlng  u  advertisers. 


Nervy  and 
Sleepless 

Business  Man  finds  New  Health  in  Dr.  CasselFs  Tablets 


The  value  of  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  to  the  overstrained 
business  n^^an,  and  to  all  who  are  run-down  or  nerve-worn 
from  any  cause,  is  well  seen  in  the  following  interview 
given  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Poole,  a  well-known  business  man,  of 
60,  Infirmary  Road,  Sheffield,  to  a  representative  recently. 
Mr.  Poole  said  :  *'  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  have  simply  worked 
wonders  for  me,  and  I  never  fail  to  recommend  them  to 
all  the  run-down  or  nervous  people  I  meet, 

"  It  was  after  an  operation  (about  three  years  ago)  that 
I  began  to  feel  1  was  losing  strength  and  getting  into  a 
very  low,  nervous  state.  I  became  so  excessively  nervous 
that  I  would  jump  at  a  sound.  It  was  an  effort  for  me  to 
meet  people  in  business.  I  had  lost  confidence  in  myself, 
and  the  alertness  and  business  activity  I  had  formerly 
possessed  were  gone.  My  mind  would  not  keep  fixed  on 
the  work  in  hand,  and  generally  I  was  all  out  of  sorts. 
Mv  digestion  was  very  feeble  ;  after  meals  I  felt  as  though 
1  had  eaten  far  too  much,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  had  very  little,  and  often  there  was  pain  and  a  choking 
sensation  due  to  wind.  Another  trouble  was  sleeplessness. 
I  used  to  wake  up  with  a  start,  with  a  queer  feeling  of  dread  that  I  cannot  properly  explain. 

''  Matters  had  gone  on  like  this  for  months.  I  was  getting  more  and  more  run-down,  and  had 
become  almost  afraid  to  go  out  by  myself,  or  to  mount  the  steps  of  a  tram,  when  one  day  I 
chanced  to  read  of  similar  cases  cured  by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  try 
them,  and  so  I  got  some,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  almost  at  once  I  felt  better.  Of  course 
I  persevered  with  the  Tablets,  and  as  I  did  so  all  my  troubles  left  me  one  after  another.  Now  I 
feel  'as  well  and  fit  as  any  man  of  my  age  could  wish  to  be." 

Dr.  Cassell's 

Tablets 

Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  are  Nutritive,  Restorative,  Alternative,  Anti-Spasmodic, 
and  of  great  Therapeutic  value  in  all  derangements  of  the  nerve  and  Frnctional 
Systems  in  old  or  young.     They  are  the  recognised  modern  home  remedy  for  ; — 

NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN     NEURASTHENrA  KIDNEY  DISEASE  WASTING  DISEASES 

NERVE  PARALYSIS  NERVOUS  DEBILITY    INDIGESTION  PALPITATION 

SPINAL  PARALYSIS  SLEEPLESSNESS         STOMACH  DISORDER    LOSS  OF  FLESH 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS     AN/EMIA    ^  MALNUTRITION  PREMATURE  DECAY 

Specially  valuable  for  nursing  mothers  and  the  critical  periods  of  life. 

Sold  by  all  chemists  and  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  tvorld,  including  leading  chemists  in 

Australia,  New  Zealand,   Canada,   Africa,  and  India, 

Prices :    IC^d.,    1/lh  and  219— the  2.fq  size  teing  the  most  economical 


SEND  FOR  A 
FfiEE  BOX. 


Send  your  narre 
and  address  and 
two  penny  stamps 
for  postage,  &c.,  to 
Dr.  Cassell's  Co., 
Ltd.  (Box  AM78), 
Chester  Road, 
Manchester,  and 
you  will  receive  a 
trial  box  free. 
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Supremacy ! 


Like  the  British  Army  the  "  Clemak  "  has  firmly 
established    its    ascendancy.       It    may   be   out- 
numbered,  it    jcannot    be    beaten.       It    may   be 
attacked  by  every  weapon  known   to  commercial 
warfare,  but  still  it  triumphs.    Sheer  merit !    That's 
the  secret  of  "  Clemak  "  success. 


No  loose  parts   to   worry   about   and   no   adjusting—it's 

simplicity  itself.     And  so  safe  you  can  shave  in  a   dim 

hght— or  in  the  dark  if  necessary.     Cleaned  in  a  moment 

—Stropped   in   a   minute — a   blade    so    keen    that    all 

the  science  of  the  wodd  cannot  make  it  keener. 


Obtaitiable  from  all  Cutlers,  Haird 

post  fpee  from  the  Clemak  Razor  Co    - 


lirdMBSSers,   Stores,  &c.,  or 
>,,  7,  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.C. 


So/e  Aiisiralaslan  Agents— W.  Plant  &  Co.,  Market  Street,  Sydney 


5A 


Silver-plated  Clemak  Razor ^ 
tt'ith  stropping'  handle  avd 
Seven  Mades. 

Combination  Outfit: A  Tri/>le 
Silver- Plated  Razor,  Twelve 
specially  selected  Blades, 
Patent  Stroppins: 
Machine,  xvith 
I  velvet  hide  Strop 
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